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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1954 


Turspay, Marcu 3, 1953. 
GENERAL STATEMENTS 


WITNESSES 


HON. ROBERT B. ANDERSON, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

ADM. WILLIAM M. FECHTELER, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 

HON. JOHN F. FLOBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY FOR 
ATR 

REAR ADM. HENRY CROMMELIN, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (PERSONNEL) 

VICE ADM. MATTHIAS B. GARDNER, UNITED STATES NAVY, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 

VICE ADM. RALPH A. OFSTIE, UNITED STATES NAVY, PROSPECTIVE 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 

LT. GEN. GERALD C. THOMAS, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
ASSISTANT COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 

REAR ADM. EDWARD A. SOLOMONS, UNITED STATES NAVY, DEPUTY 
COMPTROLLER 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSIST- 
ANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Mr. WieeLteswortH. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Anderson. 

I believe that you have a brief statement for the committee, Mr. 
Secretary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY ANDERSON 


Secretary AnpErRsoN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this is my first opportunity to appear before your committee since I 
have assumed my duties as Secretary of the Navy. I fully realize the 
scope of the responsibilities I have undertaken. I am conscious also 
of the importance to our Nation and to the free world of a strong 
and effective Navy for support of our national policies. 

We all realize that for an indeterminate period of time we must 
maintain a system of defense designed to deter the starting of a general 
war; to protect as much of the free world as possible from further 
aggression; and finally, to win a general war if it is not possible to 
avoid one. 

The economic burden resulting from such a system of defense is 
great. This burden is, of course, one of the calculated plans of the 
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Communists. Their theory is that no free nation can accept this 
defense cost within the framework of a capitalistic system of com 
petitive enterprise. 

In recent years, the major portion of our governmental expenditures 
has been for our military forces. We all agree that our freedom is 
worth what it must cost. We cannot, as everyone will agree, afford to 
be wasteful. By the careful planning of our military requirements 
and by the economical expenditure of funds provided to meet these re- 
quirements we all hope we can move toward lessening the financial 
burden on our Nation. It is of utmost importance that we keep our 
country in a sound and vigorous financial condition. This is our first 
line of defense. It is one of the objectives of our military effort. 

The desirability of a balanced budget is recognized. This, I believe, 
we should try to achieve by some reduction in expenditures rather than 
by the constant development of new sources of revenue or increased 
rates on old sources. 

I intend to do all in my power to maintain a strong, ready, and 
effective Navy and Marine Corps which is required by the condition 
of the world today within the limits of expenditures that may be 
determined by the Congress to be proper. 

The people of all countries friendly to our purposes must have 
the desire and will to help themselves. Our naval forces, as a visible 
means of our support, will do much to strengthen this determination. 


As you well know, the complexity of the Navy budget requires long 
and detailed study for it to be thoroughly understood. In accordance 
with directives from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget and 


the Secretary of Defense, I am now engaged in a complete review 
of the Navy budget request for fiscal year 1954 and of the Navy 
programs for fiscal year 1953. This review is for the purpose of con- 
sidering delays which may have occurred in the fiscal year 1953 pro- 
grams and to adjust, where possible, funds provided for programs 
required in fiscal year 1954. Upon completion of this review, my 
recommendations in regard to the Navy budget will be given to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

We shall pursue the policy that the appropriation of funds does not 
necessarily require their expenditure if objectives may be achieved 
for lesser amounts than those which are appropriated. We shall 
attempt this through the utilization of our best efforts in the develop- 
ment of efficiency and careful planning. We recognize that repro- 
graming may be necessary since no one can now be cognizant of all 
of the unforeseeable possibilities of the future. 

We shall in the days ahead be giving continuing attention to 
problems of procurement, inventory, and the best utilization of men 
and material. 

During the course of your hearings, I offer you my own personal 
cooperation and that of the staff of the Department of the Navy. 
We shall be happy to furnish you information at any time that it may 
be of assistance to your work. 

I look forward with pleasure to the privilege of working with you. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. You were here 
at the opening of these hearings with Secretary Wilson; were you 
not ? 

Secretary Anperson. I was here briefly. As I recall, I left early 
to testify before another committee. 
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Mr. WiccLesworru. Well, the committee appreciates the limita 
tions necessarily imposed upon you by your limited time in office, and 
understands that at a later date before these hearings are over we 
can expect to hear from you, or from you through Secretary Wilson, 
as to your specific recommendations ? 

Secretary AnpERSON. Yes. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. We also have with us Admiral Fechteler this 
morning. 

I think in the interest of time, if we proceed with his statement, 
we can then deal with both statements together. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL FECHTELER 


Admiral Frecureter. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, 
my purpose in appearing before you tod: ny is to present to you the pro 
crams of the Navy for the fiscal year 1954, and to outline the nec essity 
of requesting the funds with which to finance these programs. I 
wish to add that I consider it an honor and a privilege to make this 
introductory statement of our naval needs. 


NAVY’S OBJECTIVE 


[ should like to emphasize the Navy’s objective before introducing 
the Navy’s fiscal estimates for fiscal year 1954. Briefly stated, that 
objective is to maintain the active forces in a state of combat readiness 
to support our national policies abroad and provide for our national 
security at home by maintaining command of the sea. Stated another 
way, the Navy is the essential instrument by which we project our 
military power overseas. It is our objective that we maintain this 
capabilit y- 

The Government, the people of the United States, if you will, have 
made military commitments in every strategically important area in 
the world. We have committed ourselves to assist the NATO nations. 
We have made similar commitments to Japan, the Republic of Korea, 
and other nations of the Western Pacific. 

We are in a position of fundamental strength because we now enjoy 
the confidence and support of a number of effective allies around the 
globe. We can maintain this strength so long as we are able to honor 
our commitments to our friends in the face of possible threats. In 
order to do this we must be able to communicate with and support our 
allies. We must be in a position to move to their assistance immedi- 
ately in the event of attack. Thus, you can see that our overseas com- 
mitments rest on the basis that we can and will maintain control of 
the seas. That control must be maintained from the day war begins, 
not weeks or months later. It not only involves our free use of the 
sea and the denial thereof to an enemy, but also the logistic mainte 
nance and combat support of our forces ashore in overseas areas. 

In order to be in a position to honor the overseas commitments 
which the people of the United States have made, we must maintain 
a Navy of modern ships capable of using new weapons. We must pro 
vide a Navy, founded on our commitments overseas and the situation 
throughout the world rather than the number of ships an enemy may 
use against us. 
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Let me cite one specific example of the Navy’s function in support 
ing and maintaining an overseas commitment: The battle for Korea 
is more than 5,000 miles from our shores. Ships are required to sup- 
ply that battlefront and the air bases nearby. The ships require pro- 
tection against possible a action against them from the sea, under 
the sea, and from the air. Naval forces are required to deny to enemy 
vessels their use of the sea in their attempts to supply their forces in 
Korea. The combat vessels are performing this dual function today. 
In addition naval combat vessels and naval aircraft provide gunfire 
mer and naval air support to our soldiers and marines ashore. 

The Navy appreciates the responsibility imposed upon it by the 
Congress. With a full understanding of our role in the defense of 
these United States we shall lay before you our best and most careful 
judgment of the minimum required to provide and maintain the naval 
forces necessary to meet our commitments. We are ready and anxious 
that you scrutinize our estimates in detail. We all want to convince 
you that the level of force we seek will provide the security required 
at the least possible cost. 


HISTORY SINCE 1945 


As background for the programs planned for fiscal year 1954, I 
would like to review br iefly the history of the Navy since 1945. Per- 
haps this review will be an old story to you gentlemen, but I feel it is 
important since the Navy strength and degree of readiness from year 
to year reflects the Nation’s foreign and domestic policies; the desires 
of the people of the United States as manifested by congressional 


action. 

In 1945, at the end of World War II, the United States possessed the 
greatest seagoing fighting machine the world had ever seen. It com- 
prised nearly 4 million | personnel and 8,200 ships of all classes. 
Throughout the demobilization that followed it was the purpose of 
the Navy to preserve as much of this force as was militarily sound and 
economically possible as insurance against another war. Congress 
approved and supported this purpose. Selected ships were deacti- 
vated, preserved, and placed in reserve. Others were disposed of as 
authorized by law. Personnel were discharged from the service or 
placed on inactive duty in the Naval and Marine C orps Reserve. In 
1950, when the Navy was at its then planned peacetime strength, our 
Navy consisted of 618 ships in the active fleet, and 2,215 ships in 
reserve. The Navy personnel strength was 374,000 and the Marine 
Corps, 74,279. 

Concurrently with the reduction of active forces, the Navy made 
every effort to build up and train its Reserve components to a size and 
degree of readiness which would assure our ability to meet any 
emergency. 

On June 25, 1950, an emergency arose. When this Nation moved to 
the aid of South Korea, the Armed Forces were.required to provide 
additional forces immediately. For the Navy this meant reactivation 
of ships from the reserve fleet and the call to active service of thousands 
of Naval and Marine Corps reservists. The wisdom and foresight of 
the Congress in providing for the reserve-fleet program and the Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserve programs were fully rewarded. 





3 
STRENGTH OF THE NAVY IN FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Last year I presented the program for fiscal year 1953. At that time 
our plans, based on the knowledge we then had, called for a year-end 
Navy personnel strength of 835,875; force level of 1,192 ships in the 
ictive fleet, including one in an experimental status. We planned for 
— divisions and 3 Marine air wings with a personnel strength 

f 243,730 at the year end. For budgetary purposes those plans and 
programs were based on the assumption that Korea would not extend 
into the fiscal year 1953. 

We are now well past the midyear mark for fiscal year 1953. The 
war in Korea continues. Our plans and programs have been kept un- 
ler continuous scrutiny with a view toward absorbing all possible of 
Korean costs from appropriated funds, and extracting full value from 
every dollar spent. Some programs are reduced, some have had to be 
nereased. For example, the Navy and Marine Corps personnel 

trengths have been adjusted. The planned Navy personnel strength 
has been reduced to an end strength of 800,000 for the fiscal year. 
Chis is a reduction of 35,875 or approximately 4 percent of the planned 
total. 

That this saving in personnel is possible is a credit to those charged 
with the close scrutiny and careful planning which must accompany 
the development and administration of personnel plans in the Navy. 
It has been accomplished without seriously affecting, for the present, 
the combat readiness of the fleet. Marine Corps strength has had to 
be augmented to a total of 246,354 by the year end (fiscal year 1953) 
n order to provide replacements for the First Marine Division and 


\ir Wing in Korea and at the same time maintain an acceptable readi- 
ness level in the Fleet Marine Force. However, this modest increase 
in Marine strength does not permit the activation of supporting Fleet 
Marine Force units planned for fiscal year 1953, and which must now 
be delayed to fiscal year 1954. 

The fiscal year 1953 planned force level of 1,192 ships, included 63 


” 


nonsea-going utility craft classified as “Landing ship, utility (LSU). 
These landing craft, while an essential component of our amphibious 
forces, did not in fact contribute to the two division “lift” for which 
the Navy is responsible. They do not contribute to that lift because 
they must be “lifted” or tr: insported aboard larger ships and launched 
at the point of disembarkation. The Navy, therefore, has correctly 
classified these units as “Landing craft, utility (LCU)” instead of 
“Landing ships” and removed them from the “Fleet- -type ship” cate- 
gory. I wish to point out, however, that this change was merely a 
bookkeeping or an administrative action. It does not affect the fiscal 
requirements for their maintenance and operation. This adjustment 
does affect the fleet-type-ship count which will show under present 
plans approximately 1,131 on June 30, 1953, instead of the 1,192. One 
destroyer-type experimental ship is included in these totals. 


PROJECTED STRENGTH AS BASIS FOR 1954 BUDGET 


The planned forces for fiscal year 1954 as recommended by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by the Secretary of Defense for 
budget-planning purposes provide for 1,200 ships in the active fleet 
plus 1 experimental type for a total of aa Of the ships additional 
o the 1,131 that will be in service on June 30, 1953, i. e., 70, 63 percent 
of these additional ships will be from new wamadioe in the mine- 
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warfare category, in which both this country and NATO nations are 
deficient. This projected strength of 1,201 establishes balanced naval 
forces, thereby enhancing our combat capabilities, particularly in mine 
warfare. 

Fiscal year 1954 programs provide for maintaining the current 
operational manning level of 80 percent of the officers and 90 percent 
of the enlisted men required for war complement of vessels. Priority 
in assignment of personnel will be given to active-fleet ships. We will 
provide our submarines with 100 percent of their war complement, 
with the exception of eight in reduced status. We will maintain the 
minimum acceptable aircraft-pilot level for naval-aircraft operations. 

By the end of fiscal year 1954, the Fleet Marine Force will com- 
prise three Marine divisions and three Marine air wings with minimum 
reinforcing force and logistic-support-type units. Active Marine 
combat units will be maintained as forces-in-readiness to engage 
promptly and effectively in combat operations. 

We shall continue to maintain naval forces in the eastern Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, and the western Pacific, including Japanese 
waters, in order to support our national interests and fulfill our over- 
seas commitments. 

Units required for these commitments will be allocated as appro- 
priate from the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets. Ships will be rotated in 
accordance with our fleet operating policies and employment direct- 
ives. All phases of operational and individual training will be con- 
ducted at a rate designed to assure an acceptable state of combat 
readiness in both the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The Department of the Navy, in arriving at its budget estimates for 
new obligational authority for the fiscal year 1954, was guided by 
two basic assumptions; first, that combat operations in Korea cult 
terminate by June 30, 1953; second, that the period of international 
tension amounting to a state of partial war will continue through 
fiscal year 1954. For this reason we must maintain a readiness to 
participate on short notice in combat operations of at least the mag 
nitude experienced in Korea. 

The programs to be supported by these funds are in general 


follows: 


PERSONNEL 





Navy personnel planned in this budget will provide an average 
strength of 800,000 throughout the year. I am confident that, for the 
present, the continuation at this strength can be made possible by 
continued close scrutiny, more efficient planning. and careful adminis- 
tration of personnel distribution. The Marine Corps personnel year- 
end strength will increase to 248,612. With respect to certain Marine 
Corps personnel costs, the assumed termination date for the war in 
Korea was a to June 30, 1954, instead of June 30, 1953, in 
the case of the Navy. This increase is required to provide for the 
pipeline to the division and air wing deployed in Korea and permit 
the activation of reinforcing elements of the Fleet Marine Force. 
These reinforcing elements were originally authorized for activation 
in fiscal year 1953. ‘The necessity for providing personnel pipeline 
to support continued combat operations in Korea during fiscal year 
1953 precluded activation of reinforcing elements. 

The Navy and Marine Corps propose to obtain enlisted personnel 
by recruiting, reenlistments, and extensions of enlistments insofar 
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1s possible. A determined effort in this direction produces real sav- 
ings and gives effect to section 20 of the Selective Service Act of 1948, 
as amended, wherein the Secretaries of the military departments are 
required to carry forward intensified voluntary enlistment campaigns. 
Personnel turnover is reduced. Trained personnel tend to make the 
service a career. A greater combat readiness is attained. 

Recalls of experienced officers from the Reserves have ceased, with 
the exception of Medical Department officers and possibly naval avi- 
itors. New officer input will be from Officer Candidate Schools, the 
Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps, the Naval Academy, and direct 
procurement sources. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Maintenance and operations will be at 1953 levels and designed to 
maintain the active forces in the highest possible condition of combat 
readiness within the funds requested. If the war in Korea continues, 
provision must be made for an increased level of fleet operations. 

Maintenance standards have been set up to keep the active forces 
it an acceptable degree of material readiness. The long established 
policy of self-maintenance by the operating forces will be continued. 
Economy in use and maintenance of the Shore Establishment will 
continue. Military personnel assigned to the Shore Establishment 
will be kept to a minimum compatible with efficient operation and the 
need to provide rotation of duty for rest and morale. The policy of 
replacing military personnel with civilians wherever practicable will 
be continued. 

Military improvements and alterations to ships in general will be 
accomplished during regularly scheduled overhaul periods. 

Overhauls of reserve fleet ships at 5-year intervals will be con- 
tinued. They will be scheduled to minimize interference with over- 
haul of vessels of the active fleet. Industrial assistance for drydock- 
ing and external maintenance of reserve fleet ships not scheduled for 
overhaul is to be at a minimum consistent with preservation. 

The Military Sea Transportation Service will be operated to meet 
the military requirements of all the military departments. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Budget estimates for procurement will provide the Naval Establish- 
ment with the material and equipment necessary to do these things: 

(1) modernize and train the active forces for the accomplishment of 
their peacetime tasks, (2) train the Reserve components, (3) provide 
a limited amount of mobilization reserve material. 

The estimates for procurement of mobilization reserve material have 
been made on the principle of maintaining the capacity to expand 
production, on the Nation’s mobilization, rather than stocking large 
inventories of end items. 

Aircraft procurement for 1954 has been programed toward the 
continued and orderly modernization of fleet units. Contracts let in 
previous years have been thoroughly examined. Where practicable, 
quantities of older models have been reduced and reprogramed to pur- 
chase the most modern types of combat aircraft. This will nha in 
some reduction of interim readiness. It has the advantage of reduc- 
ing the inventory of aircraft having a short first-line life. 
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GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


The guided missile program for fiscal year 1954 provides for high 
priority air defense missiles, Terrier I and Sparrow I, for operational 
use. Naval offensive striking power will be enhanced by the introduc- 
tion of a surface-to-surface missile called Regulus. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


I am concerned that our ships are becoming obsolescent. Most of 
our ships were built during 1942-44 and are at approximately half 
life. From an engineering point of view the lives of these ships 
possibly may be extended. ‘Technological advances are shortening the 
useful, naval life. 

Our shipbuilding and conversion program provides for only a 
modest rate of replacement of overage and obsolescent units. Fur 
ther, it will correct deficiencies in certain types of ships such as escorts, 
mine warfare vessels, and amphibious craft. Also, provision is made 
for the construction of new types of ships embodying the latest tech 
nological advances in naval warfare, and for modernization of fleet 
vessels. 

NUCLEAR POWER PROGRAM 

Through the joint efforts of the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of the Navy, the nuclear power program has progressed 
to the point where two different types of nuclear power plants for sub- 
marines are under development. One of each type is being erected on 
land for operational testing, and contracts have been let for the con 
struction of submarines to test each type in service. A nuclear power 
plant, suitable for a large surface ship, is also under development by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and will be erected on land for test 
and evaluation. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


The public works programs involves construction for the support of 
the operating forces, both continental and overseas. This program is 
still in process of review and coordination within the Department of 
Defense. It will be submitted to the Congress at a later date as a part 
of the Department of Defense military construction program. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 


The contribution to the Korean war effort of our Reserve com 
ponents, Navy and Marine are has been outstanding. Without 
these trained personnel, the Navy and Marines could not have met the 
demands for required rapid expansion incident to the emergency. 

The drain on the Organized Reserve was great. Many volunteer 
reserists served on active duty, both voluntarily and involuntarily. 
It is our aim now to rebuild and revitalize the Reserve components as 
rapidly as possible. They will be maintained at the highest possible 
state of efficiency to sup plement regular forces. The organization 
and training will remain substantially unchanged, but will ‘be in con 
formance with the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, which became 
effective January 1, 1953. 

The Korean war required the call up of every ground unit of the 
Marine Corps Organized Reserve. Reestablishment ane reorganiza- 
tion of the Marine Corps Reserve began in fiscal year 1953. By the 
end of fiscal year 1954 it is planned that all ommend Reserve units 





will have been reestablished at their Marine Corps Reserve training 
centers, and inspector-instructor staffs at full strength. Material 
progress will have been made <oward attaining the programed per- 
sonnel goal. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The research and development program for fiscal year 1954 is 
directed toward continued improvement of fleet readiness. General 
development is directed to the improvement of existing weapons and 
equipment where necessary without gilding lilies. The N: avy pro- 
cram is well integrated and has the ‘approval of the Research and 
Development B oard. It is sound and, when given effect, will con- 
tribute to our naval supremacy. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


The industrial mobilization program for the fiscal year 1954 has 
undergone a change from those of prior years. In this budget the 
Navy request provides only for the maintenance and security of 
standby facilities and tools and planning studies concerning industry 
capability to expand for mass production. Provision for additional 
plants and tools required to expand the industrial mobilization base 
of the Department of Defense is made in appropriation estimates of 
the Secretary of Defense. 


ESTABLISHMENTWIDE ACTIVITIES 


Establishmentwide activities will be maintained at approximately 
the same level as in prior years. 

Witnesses who follow will be prepared to provide details of the 
programs I have outlined and the estimates contained in the budget. 


CONCLUSION 


Before I conclude let me reemphasize that the programs you will 
receive have been studied and prepared with a consciousness of their 
costs and our considered judgment as to their necessity. 

The programs cont: rin an element of calculated risk which can be 
accepted. ‘These estimates will not make us strong everywhere. It 
would be a foolish waste to attempt such a goal. 

What the program for 1954 does provide is a mobile, flexible, and 
supportable naval force which can be moved over 71 percent of the 
globe. It can be moved and redeployed as the world situation 
changes. This force is an integrated force. It is keyed to the Army 
and Air Force requirements. It does not duplicate the functions of 
other services. 

The whole power of the United States depends upon the ability 
to move ships across the sea. This freedom permits us to keep i 
touch with and support those free nations allied with us. 

Your approval of the Navy’s program will provide naval forces 
capable and ready to keep the oceans safe for our use under the pres- 
ent situation and to take the first urgent steps to deny the enemy the 
free use of the sea in the event circumstances take a turn for the worse. 

Mr. WiceteswortH, Thank you, Admiral. 
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BUDGET 





REQUESTS 


The overall request submitted in President Truman’s budget for 
the Navy, I understand, is $11,368,000,000; is that correct? 
Admiral Fecure:er. I think that is correct; yes. 
Mr. Wiceiteswortu. What was the corresponding figure for the 
present fiscal year? 


Admiral Ciexron. $12,628,442,000. 








STATE OF READINESS OF 





THE NAVY 

Mr. Wicciesworrnh. Admiral Fechteler, I note on page 12 of your 
opening statement the following: 

The programs contain an element of calculated risk which can be accepted. 
These estimates will not make us strong everywhere. It would be a foolish 
waste to attempt such a goal. 

When will the Navy achieve a state of readiness determined to be 
desirable at the opening of a world war, either on or off the record? 

Admiral Frcuteter. What I proposed to convey by that state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, was this: That the Navy’s strength level pro- 
posed in this budget was not enough to fight a world war. We do 
not believe that a state of full mobilization is justifiable. We could 
arrive at a state of full mobilization after the onset of a war in 
accordance with a very carefully worked out plan which we have, 
but we figure, as I stated at the close of my statement— 

The Navy’s program will provide naval forces capable and ready to keep the 
oceans safe for our use under the present situation, and to take the first urgent 
steps to deny the enemy the free use of the seas in the event circumstances take 
a turn for the worse. 

In other words, that is the calculated risk we assume. 

Mr. WieGieswortH. I understand, of course, our whole basis of 
preparation has been on a basis less than full mobilization. It has 
been on the basis of X percent of total mobilization. 

Admiral Fecureter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WigcteswortH. What I am interested in ascertaining, either 
on or off the record, is when the Navy will attain that X percent in 
terms of manpower, ships, planes, and so forth. 

Admiral Frecutreier. In terms of manpower, we have it now. 

In terms of ships, the criterion there is the continued avoidance of 
obsolescence. So long as we have a modest annual shipbuilding pro- 
gram we will avoid that obsolescence. There is no fixed date because 
obsolescence is not a fixed proposition. 

Insofar as aircraft is concerned, the picture is susceptible of more 
definitive reply because aircraft become obsolete, or obsolescent, de- 
pending upon the type of aircraft that the enemy can throw at you. 

Either Mr. Floberg or Admiral Gardner can give you more precise 
information on that question. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. I understand that we have reached the per- 
centage thought to be desirable in terms of ships except as far as main- 
tenance or replacement is concerned. 

Admiral Frecurseier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. And that we have also reached that point in- 
sofar as planes are concerned, except in terms of modernization? 
Admiral Frecureter. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Wieeiesworrn. The 1954 estimates, therefore, do not contein- 
plate any overall increase in that percentage? 
Admiral Frecureter. No, sir; that is correct. 


PERSONNEL SUMMARIES 


Mr. Wiceresworrn. As I understand it, the military personnel in 
numbers for the Navy, under the 1954 estimates, is to remain the same 
is it is now; that is, 800,000 ? 

Admiral Frcrureter. That is correct, sir. The same applies to both 
hips and planes. Those forces are all in being today. 

Mr. WiecLtesworru, The Marine Corps, however, is to increase 
slightly to 248,662 from 246,354. 

Admiral Frcrrecer. It is a slight increase. That increase has been 
planned for this fiscal year but was unobtainable due to the fact that 
the 1953 budget assumed the war in Korea would be over, and that 
s not what happened, so they had to put their efforts into the Korean 
pipeline. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. What about the figures for the Naval and 
Marine Reserves ¢ 

Admiral Ciexron. The 1953 plan starts the Naval Reserve at 125,- 
55 and increases gradually until by the end of 1953 they will have 
139,851 in the Reserve. 

The program for 1954 for the Naval Reserve, commences the year 
1954 at 139,851 and ends the year at 152,158 Reserves. 

The Marine Corps Reserve program for 1953 began at 8,979. They 
intend to end the year with 26,730 on board. The program for 1954 
for the Marine Corps Reserve will commence at 26,730 Reserves, and 
will end the year at 41,370. 

The personnel figures that I have given are all Reserves in a drill 
pay status. 

Mr. WicerrswortH. What can you give us in terms of civilian 
personnel? IT would like to have comparable figures ? 

Admiral Ciexton. The total civilian employment plan for 1953 
for the Navy had a man-year average of 475,937 with 496,837 positions. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1954 has in it a reduction down to 
175,391 man-years with 492,762 positions. 


ACTIVE FLEET 


Mr. WiecteswortH. With regard to the active fleet you told us, as 
[ understand it, that we now have 1,131 ships excluding the LCU type 
and that you expect to increase that by 70 to a total of 1,201 in the 
fiscal year 1954. 

Admiral Frecureter. That is correct. 


RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Wiecieswortu. What are the figures for the reserve, or moth- 
ball fleet for the 2 years. 

Admiral Ciexron. The total fleet reserve strength on June 30, 1953, 
will be 1,514 ships, and on June 30, 1954, 1,522 ships. 
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Mr. Wiccieswortu. Does that mean we are going to produce 78 
new ships which will result in placing 8 additional ships in the reserve 
and 70 in the active fleet ? 

Admiral Frcureter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. At this point would you object to having the cate 
gory of ships that are referred to put in the record so that we can get 
the differentials of the types involved ? 

Mr. WicecieswortH. Do you mean the types of new ships? 

Mr. Suerparp. No; the types of ships that are in the reserve. 

Admiral Ciexron. The 1,500 figure ? 

Mr. SHepparD. Yes. 

Admiral CiLexton. Normally that information is off the record. I 

can give it to you and we can take it off the record later. 

Mr. Suerparp. Supply it for the committee so that when we are 
looking over the testimony we will know what types of ships you are 
referring to. As it is now, we just have so many ships. 

Admiral Frcureiter. We have a complete breakdown of that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Just send it up so it will be available. 

Admiral Ciexron. We will send that to the committee. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Mr. WiceieswortH. My attention is called to the fact that new 
obligational authority for the shipbuilding program amounts to 
$1,055,000,000 compared to some $627 million in the current fiscal year. 
What is the explanation of that? 

Admiral Frecureter. $209 million of that, Mr. Chairman, is repric- 


ing of previous contracts, owing to increased labor costs and material 
costs, and so forth. The rest of it represents a request for the aecom 
plishment of 15 items in a complete list of 45, which we consider 
should ultimately be constructed. 

We did not consider that the 1953 program was sufficient to prevent 
eventual obsolescence of the Navy. 


OBSOLESCENCE DUE TO TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. I notice on page 10 of your opening statement 
you express concern that our ships are becoming obsolescent and state 
that the shipbuilding and conversion program provides only for a 
modest rate of replacement of overage and obsolescent units. 

Would you care to say a word, either on or off the record, as to any 
technological advances emphasizing this obsolescence ? 

Admiral Fecuteter. Well, sir, the most striking example of obso- 
lescence due to technological advances is in the case of the fleet carriers, 
where the advent of the jet plane seriously curtails the usefulness of 
the carriers which we built during the war for propeller-type air- 
planes. <A jet plane of compar: able combat usage consumes between 
5 and 10 times as much fuel as the propeller type. That means that 
you have to have increased fuel capacity in the carrier. The landing 
speeds and the takeoff speeds are much higher than they were in the 
propeller types. That means that new arresting gears must be in- 
stalled, and it means that newer and more powerful catapults must be 
installed. The newer jet planes are very much heavier. 
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| think that our new fighters weigh almost 214 times what the World 
War II F-6-F weighed. That means stronger decks and it means 
stronger elevators. 

Mr. Floberg, I think, has a very exhaustive and complete exposition 
of that situation. 

Now, with respect to other items of technological advances, we 
might mention the gun batteries. The present standard antiaircraft 
battery isa 5 inch 38. That has a ceiling of effectiveness of such-and- 
uch a height, and on the new construction we are putting the 5 inch 
4, which has a greater range and a high rate of fire. That is an 
xample. 

Another technological advance is in underwater warfare, both mine 
warfare and antisubmarine warfare, which means that we must keep 
pace with our increased capabilities in sonar and the anti-mine war- 
fare means that you have to construct ships so that they are capable 
of sweeping the latest type mines. 


MODERNIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Wicetesworru. With reference to the aircraft picture, to what 
extent are we modernized now and to what extent will modernization 
be achieved if the funds of the present Truman budget are made 
available ¢ 

Admiral Frcurever. May I ask Admiral Gardner, Deputy for Air, 
to answer that question ¢ 

Admiral Garpner. Mr. Chairman, we are currently about 42 per- 
cent modern. If there are no further reductions in our program in 
Present Truman’s budget, by the end of the funding period, which 
will be December 1955, we should be 86 percent modern under the 1954 
program. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. When is it contemplated that we will be fully 
modernized ¢ 

Admiral Garpner. Well, sir; that is a difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. You never will be. 

Admiral Garpner. You never will actually be 100 percent modern, 
lt will depend upon our sustaining rate, whether we get it or not, how 
rapidly we can, year by year, approach sort of an asymptote to 100 
percent, but we will never attain it. 

Mr. Forp. Is this 86 percent considered a completely satisfactory 
percentage ¢ 

Admiral Garpnrr. No, sir, not completely; but it is a reasonable 
percentage. 

Mr. WicGteswortH. That is the target we are shooting at? 

Admiral Garpner. That is the target we are shooting for under the 
present program. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage, would you say would be entirely sat- 
isfactory ? 

Admiral Garpner. I would say something on the order of 90 or 
91 percent. I do not think we will ever in practical fact obtain much 
higher than that. 

Mr. Forp. What was the percentage in World War IT? 

Admiral Garpner. I would say that we were pretty nearly 100 
percent modern in World War II because we were expending aircraft 
so rapidly due to wartime attrition that the replacements automati- 
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cally kept us modern. But for a peacetime program under cold-wa 
conditions that would not obtain. If we got into a very high- siivtien 
war with percentages up around 15 or 20 a month, ‘then we would 
automatically become modern because we could not help ourselves. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Admiral, the point that you are making about being 
able to achieve 100-percent modernization is primavily due, is it not, 
to new developments, engineering, and research ? 

Admiral Garpner. That is quite true, and also the very practical 
fact that there are not enough dollars to do it. 


TYPES OF PLANES UTILIZED 






Mr. WiccLeswortu. How many types of planes is the Navy utiliz- 
ing now? 

Admiral Garpnrer. We are currently utilizing about 27 different 
types of aircraft. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Is that figure larger or smaller than a year 
ago? 

Admiral Garpner. About the same as a year ago. We will, over 
the next 2 years, reduce to about 22 types from 27. That may be 
somewhat on the low side, considering the various types of operations 
in which we must engage. We figure that an average of about 25 
types is required. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Has there been any change in thought since 
a year ago as to the type of plane to be used? For instance, as be- 
tween the long-range bomber and the less expensive plane with re- 
fueling? Either on or off the record also, have there been any changes 
in thinking as to the number of types of planes on which we must 
rely? 

Admiral Garpner. Insofar as the Navy is concerned, we have never 
gone in for long-range bombers. We have none. 

In the combat category our aircraft are primarily tactical in nature 
with the exception of our antisubmarine warfare, patrol, and recon- 
naissance aircraft. We have the Neptune type, the P-2-V, the Lock- 
heed, and the seaplanes. 

Mr. WicereswortnH. I should not have used the term “long-range 
bomber.” What I am interested in is whether there has been any 
change in thinking as to the type and number of types of planes on 
which we are to rely as compared to 12 months ago. 

Admiral Garpner. No, sir; not so far as the Navy i is concerned. 



















GUIDED-MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. Either on or off the record, how many guided- 
missile projects are being carried on by the Navy at this time? 

Admiral Garpner. I do not have that information right at hand 
but I will give it to you. 

Mr. Wicerteswortu. Does anyone have it here? 

Admiral Fecureter. The number of guided-missiles projects being 
carried on? 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Yes. 
Admiral Frecute.er. We will be pleased to supply that. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF NAvy’s GuipEp-MIssILE PROGRAM 

The Navy has three major guided-missile projects which are expected to enter 
the fleet during the period 1953-54. Supporting these three projects are several 
other research projects (some are in the study stage) which would utilize the 
advancements in science and produce more effective and powerful weapons in 
future years. Some of these later weapons would replace, others would supple- 
ment and three main projects, which are in the surface-to-air, air-to-air, and 
surface-to-surface categories respectively. There are also three other guided- 

issile projects of a purely interim nature which are designed to take existing 
iircraft weapons and, by adding a touch of guidance to them, make it possible 
to convert near misses into hits. These are relatively inexpensive and, if they 
progress satisfactorily, could conceivably be available for use on a limited scale 
in Korea. All of these weapons are designed to increase the striking powe! 
of the fleet and its aircraft, and to enable the Navy more effectively to perform 
its assigned functions. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiee_eswortu. I believe that you referred briefly in your state 
nent to the mobilization reserve picture. What is the status of that? 

Admiral Frecurever. Of course, an ideal mobilization reserve is that 
mount of material which will sustain you from M-day to P-day. 
That is the length of time between the time you go to war and produc- 
tion starts coming off the line for you. I do not consider that our 
situation with respect to that particular angle is satisfactory. Per- 
haps Admiral Fox or Admiral Clexton might have something more 
to say. 

Admiral Crexron. I believe in general that our mobilization re 
serve runs around 3 months. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Three months of availability ? 

Admiral Ciexron. Yes; 3 months of availability if all the material 
now on order is considered as delivered. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. That is an improvement over a year ago? 

Admiral Ciexron. It is a slight improvement over last year, about 
1 month. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. Is there any average figure for that gap from 
M-day to P-day ? 

Admiral Ciexron. The M-day to P-day varies for each item; for 
ammunition it runs about 9 months. For aircraft it runs about 18 
months to 2 years. For general types of stores and materials it runs 
from about 6 to 9 months. 


SLIPPAGES IN PROCUREMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. WicetesworrH. What can you say as to the procurement pro 
gram, as to slippage, if any, in the important categories? 

Admiral Ciexron. There have beeen some slippages in almost all 
the programs in the Navy. In the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
programs we have failed to get the men we planned to enlist. There- 
fore, they have slipped. In procurement slippage; in aircraft, there 
has been practically none between the Munitions Board's schedule on 
which this 1954 budget was calculated and the present time. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. What is the delivery rate at thist ime? 

Admiral Garpner. About [off the record] airplanes a month. 

81394—53—pt. 1_—2 
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Mr. Wiee.iesworrn. In December. What is contemplated under 
this request in 1954? 

Admiral Garpner. It will level off at just about [off the record] 
until January 1955 when it will decrease to [off the record] by De 
cember. 

Admiral Garpner. Yes, sir, with the decrease mentioned beginning 
in 1955. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. How about ordnance, ammunition, and ship- 
building ? 

Admiral Cuiexron. In the ordnance field we have experienced very 
little slippage, except in the weapons which the Marines are getting 
through the Army. We have had slippage there. As you know, all 
equipment is designed and developed by the Army, they do the procur 
ing for us. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. How about ammunition? 

Admiral CLexron. In our own ammunition for ships we have had 
very little slippage. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Are there any major categories in the procure- 
ment program where there has been substantial slippage ¢ 

Admiral CLextron. There has been some slippage in the electronics 
program and in one of the guided-missile programs. 


DEFINITION OF SLIPPAGE 


Mr. WiceLtesworru. Will you please give us a definition of slippage, 
please, for the record ? 
Admiral Ciexron. There are three types of slippage. One is the 


slippage in a planned level of military personnel. For instance, in 
our Navy and Marine Corps Reserve program, we had planned to 
get a certain number of Reserves on active duty. They have not come 
into the program and therefore they have not been paid. 

The next type of slippage is what we call technical slippage. hat 
is the slippage where the development of a particular type weapon 
or item has not come about in the time we planned, and therefore it 
is not ready to be procured; consequently procurement is delayed. 
That is called technical slippage. 

The next type of slippage is “called procurement slippage. That is 
where we have on order a certain amount of material, generally in 
large quantities, and due to strikes or other happenings out of our 
control the material is not delivered at the rate expected. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, procurement has not come up to 
schedule? 

Admiral Crexron. That is correct, siz 

Mr. Wiccteswortnu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrtvner. I have no questions of the Secretary at this time, 
but I do offer him my sympathy. He walks in a new man completely 
surrounded by much the same groups that have’ been there the past 
2 or 3 or more years, the men who have set up the program. Of course, 
being human, as most of them are, there is not much inclination for 
them to find anything very far wrong with their work, or their plan 
ning. So for a time, Mr. Secretary, you are going to have probably 
a pretty tortuous path to follow. I do not envy you a bit. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





(After discussion off the record :) 


SEARCH AND RESCUE FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Does the Navy operate any air-sea rescue stations? 
(dmiral FecuTeter. We have some facilities but no stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you put a list of those in the record? 

Admiral Fecurexer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The Navy operates no search and rescue stations, as such, and bears no part 
of the cost of Coast Guard operated stations. All naval air stations have certain 
facilities available, such as crash boats and ready planes, to assist in rescue opera- 
tions. These facilities are not organized as search and rescue units but are, 
rather, integral parts of their stations, normally falling under the operations 
department at each station. Usually the operations officer at each station is the 
officer in charge of search and rescue operations. Station personnel trained in 
rescue operations have this duty as a collateral rather than a primary duty, 

hich means that they have other military and professional duties with which, 
for the most part, they are occupied full time and that when an emergency oc- 
curs, they drop what they are doing and man their emergency stations, day or 
night. Routine safety measures require that during flight operations certain 
designated personnel and equipment must stand by to proceed to the scene of 
any accident in the vicinity of the station. 

The Chief of Naval Operations has published in OpNav Instruction 3130.1 of 
June 18, 1952, the responsibilities of naval commanders with regard to search 
and rescue. They are quoted below: 

“(a) The Navy has no assigned responsibilities for SAR not connected with its 
own operations. In connection with naval operations, naval commanders shall: 

“(1) Insure that adequate SAR means are available. 

“(2) Discharge their SAR responsibilities by the effective employment of means 
at hand. 

“(3) Correlate their requirements, where practicable, with Coast Guard and 
other agencies whenever SAR facilities of such agencies are available. 

“(4) Arrange for necessary assistance through the chain of command to 
perform SAR functions beyond the capabilities of the resources immediately 
ivailable to them. 

“(5) In the furtherance of an effective SAR program and because combatant 
inits may be required to carry out SAR missions, provide maximum practicable 
SAR training in conjunction with routine training. 

“(6) In keeping with the long-standing tradition of the sea, render aid to 
ose in distress. 
‘(b) The United States Coast Guard by public law is charged with the de- 
elopment, establishment, maintenance, and operation with due regard to the 
requirements of national defense, of rescue facilities for the promotion of 
fety on and over the high seas and waters subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. The Coast Guard may render aid to persons and protect and 
ve property at any time and at any place at which Coast Guard faciilties 
ind personnel are available. 

‘* * * It is incumbent upon the Navy to take full advantage of the techniques 
developed by, and facilities operated by, the Coast Guard as a means for ful- 

ling the inherent responsibility of operational commands. To this end, naval 
commanders in time of peace: 

“(a) May delegate search and rescue functions to the Coast Guard, including 
he duties of rescue commander, as may be jointly agreed upon between the 
Navy commanders and the Coast Guard commanders, with due regard to the 
idequacy of Coast Guard facilities. 

“(b) Should keep the Coast Guard commander in the area of their operations 
informed of their search and rescue requirements as appropriate. 

‘(€) Should provide assistance, as requested to Coast Guard search and 
rescue operations to the extent permitted by existing instructions and commen- 
surate with available facilities and equipment.” 


(The committee was supplied with a list of naval air stations at 
which search and rescue facilities are required. ) 


} 
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OBSOLESCENCE OF VESSELS AND PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to refer to the statement that you made 
relative to the obsolescence of vessels which, as I interpret it, comes 
to pass by virtue of the passage of time; and then your statement that 
the degree of obsolescence of the plane depends pretty much on the 
type of plane that is coming against you do not seem consistent. Why 
would not what is true of planes be true of ships 

Admiral Fecure er. It would, Mr. Scrivner, if we were up against 
the situation that we were in in years gone by, where we had to have 
a type of surface ship that could stand up in battle against the othe: 
fellow’s surface ship; but we do not anticipate that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am leading up to; and this discussio1 
should be off the record, I think. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


rRENGTH OF NAVY 


Mr. Scrivner. In your statement on page 2 you say: 


We must provide a Navy, founded on our commitments overseas and the 
situation throughout the world rather than the number of ships an enemy may 
use against us. 

do not quite follow your logic on that in view of some of thie 
discussions we have had. 

Admiral Fecurecer. It goes back to the a bates that we 
were discussing a few minutes ago, that the Navy only fights another 


navy to gain control of the sea and uses its navy to exercise that 


control after it has gained it. It is a question of our commitments. 

I think we have a situation that I can demonstrate that with, but 
I should like this to be off the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 3 of your statement you state that— 
at the end of World War II, the United States possessed the greatest seagoing 
fighting machine the world had ever seen. 

Of course, with the signing of the peace we did reduce the size of 
the Navy, but, as of today, do we not have the biggest navy in the 
world # 

Admiral Frecureter. Yes, sir; but in total strength— 

Mr. Scrivner. Just a moment; in compartive strength it is still 
the biggest in the world, and with the addition of the ships of our 
allies it should be overwhelmingly larger than any that could possibly 
be brought against us; is that so? 

Admiral Fecurecer. Bigger than any other navy; that is correct 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MARINE COMBAT UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 6 of your statement you say: 

Active marine combat units will be maintained as forces in readiness to 
engage promptly and effectively in combat operations. 

That has always been my understanding of the use of Marine 
Corps units, that they were always ready ‘to go wherever the fire 
broke out. What has happened in Korea has been somewhat the 
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e reverse of that in that they are now becoming part of the stabi- 
ized line there. Some of those marine troops are in that stabilized 
ne and as long as they are, they are not available to go any place 
sto put out these brush fires. 
assume your response to that will be off the record ? 
Admiral Feorreter. Yes. 
Diseussion off the record.) 


ROTATION OF SHIPS 


Mr. Scrivner. At the bottom of page 6 of your statement you say: 


Ships will be rotated in accordance with our fleet operating policies and em- 
ployment directives. 

What is the practice of rotating ships in the Korean waters? How 

¢ do they stay out there? 

\dmiral Frecureiter. They are on station 6 months, which means 

t they are away from the United States seven and a half months. 

In the Pacific they stand watch and watch. They stand watch in 

Atlantic. We are now equalizing that. 

Mr. Scrrvner. I asked that question for this specific reason, namely : 
lhe ships do come back after 6 months. Why is that necessary ? 

Admiral Fecurerer. It is part of the regular rotation period, after 
seven and a half months away from the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Admiral Frecnrerer. The Army and the Air Force do the same 
thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not every 6 months. 

\dmiral Fecureiter. Most of our ships out there now are on their 
third tour of 7144 months each. 

Mr. Scrivner. But not the same men? 

\dmiral Feonteier. Many of the men are the same men. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps we can go into this at greater length off the 

rd, but I think it might be well since we are discussing this, to 

put in the record a rather complete statement covering that, because 

that 6 months’ rotation is creating a lot of dissatisfaction in that Army 

en go over there and if they are up on the front line, they can come 
out after a year’s time—others remain longer. 

\dmiral Fecureier. Then they are finished. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then they go home. A great many of them do not 
ome home that soon. When they see Navy ships going back at the 
end of 6 months, particularly when they know that the bluejac oe 
have had three warm meals a day and have always been—or at leas 
for the most part—in a warm, dry place—there are exceptions, of 
course—while the other men have been up there bucking the snow, 
sleet, and rain and mud and heat and lice and a few other undesirable 
companions, you can understand for yourself how much discontent 
that will create. 

Of course, it is fine for the Navy, but it makes it tough on some of 
the rest who cannot do that. 

Admiral Frecureter. You cannot maintain the same ships indefi- 
utely overseas in that manner. You have got to bring them back 
for overhaul occasions ully and you bring them back because at the 
expiration of enlistments you have got to retrain part of the crew, 
and so forth. 
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Mr. Scrivner. But you do not have to bring the whole crew back 
just because some of the enlistments are expiring. 

Admiral Frecnureter. No; you could send them out there. 

Mr. Scrivner. You could send replacements, ship and man replace 
ments, just as they send replacements in the Army and the Air i 

Admiral Frecureter. I think you could do it that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have some pretty good overhaul facilities at 
Yokosuka and it would not seem right to ‘the people who are paying 
the bills to have these ships steaming all the way from Korean waters 
back to the United States, burning 1 up a lot of fuel and taking up a 
lot of sailing time when they are not producing anything. 

Admiral Fecurener. I doubt very much if you could | successfully. 
We have been doing this now for 214 years and if we had maintained 
the same ships out there for 214 years, with no rotation—— 

Mr. Scrivner. But nobody is suggesting that. I have heard nobod) 
suggest that. 

Admiral Frecureter. No, sir; but actually, a man in the Pacific 
Fleet tod: ay is in a home port where he can see some of his family 
about 2 or 3 months out of the year. 

Mr. Scrivner. How often is the Army man able to come home to see 
his family? 

Admiral Frecute er. He can after a year and then he is through. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, if he was up front and then he has got to get 
his transportation to come back. For instance, how often do those 
marines in the First Division get home and spend time with their 
families? 

Admiral Frcnurever. I do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly not every 6 months by far. These are 
questions that many members of the public are asking and they are 
looking for an answer. 

(The following additional information was furnished subsequent 
to the hearing: ) 


orcs 


GENERAL 


Military demands, the numbers of ships and aircraft squadrons available, 
and the required interval between major overhauls of large ships, determine the 
frequency with which these ships must be rotated in the Western Pacific. There 
is no firm period for deployment; the duration varies with circumstances pre- 
vailing at the time. 

For the smaller ships, such as minesweepers, overhauls can be and are being 
conducted in the Far East, using such limited facilities as we have available 
there. As a result, these ships do not rotate and their personnel remain over- 
seas for 18 months. The establishment and maintenance of shore-based repair 
activities in Japan, fully capable of performing all tasks in the repair and up- 
keep, including major overhaul, of all types of naval ships, could be accomplished 
only at extensive costs in personnel and money. Therefore, ships of destroyer 
size and larger must be rotated to the United States for their major overhauls. 
The requirement for overhauling small ships, the repairs of battle damage, plus 
the heavy requirement for accelerated upkeep and maintenance of larger ships 
has already taxed Far Eastern ship repair facilities to their limit. Further 
demands upon the ship repair facilities, which would result from the accelerated 
deterioration caused by increased time in the combat area, would necessitate 
the expansion of these ship repair and aviation facilities. 

The present practice is to rotate larger ships to the United States after 6 
months overseas. This satisfies the general operational and combat require 
ments found necessary in the Western Pacific. The optimum period for large 
ships to remain in combat in Korea is influenced by a number of factors. Among 
the principal ones are: 

(a) Tempo of operations 
(b) Maintenance 





(c) Readiness and training 
(d) Aircraft and personnel replacement 
(e) Morale 
Che effects of these factors are developed more fully in paragraphs below 


TEMPO OF OPERATIONS 


The tempo of operations obtains first consideration since it has profound in- 

ences and effects upon all the others. 

Che intensity of naval combat operations off Korea exceeds that experienced 
n World War Il. The time available for shipboard training and maintenance 
is curtailed by the necessity for continuous manning of battle stations, inclement 
weather and the need for frequent and extensive under-way replenishment. 
Moreover, all the offensive equipment and shipboard machinery must be made 
to yield at capacity performance to properly aid the fighting troops on shore. 


’ MAINTENANCE 


Historically, the United States has always prided itself upon its demon- 
strated capability to remain deployed at sea in combat status for prolonged 
periods of time. The current practices, policy, and procedures have been de- 
veloped from prolonged fighting experience in the oceans of the world. At 
least five essential elements are necessary toward sustaining naval ships and men 
for extended period of combat; (1) Adequate manning level, (2) periodic major 
overhauls, (3) restricted availabilities, (4) maintenance, and (5) rest for the 
crew. Ships are currently operating with a manning level below that of World 
War II. Large ships undergo major overhauls in their home yards about once 
every 2 years. During these periods major repairs and alterations are under 
taken which enable the ship to develop the maximum warmaking capabilities of 
its type. Personnel must be allowed proper periods for rest and ior visits to 
their homes. Finally, there is a certain minimum for maintenance and upkeep. 
Deviations from proven minimums lead to accelerated deterioration of a ship’s 
fighting capability. In the Far East ships must be in port about 2 weeks out of 
10 for maintenance and upkeep of material and rest for the crew. If the rota 
tional period were increased from 6 months to 12 months this maintenance and 
upkeep time would have to be materially increased. This would create the 
requirement for additional ships in the Far East to maintain the same level of 
naval support which is presently available to the fighting ground and air forces 
ashore. The interval between major overhauls would have to be changed and 
the load on far eastern repair facilities would be greatly increased. 


READINESS AND TRAINING 


Readiness and training go hand in hand. The Navy must plan and maintain 
the fleet at a level of readiness which will support effectively the policy of the 
United States and protect its worldwide interest. The present period of rotation 
of ships and aircraft squadrons is the most efficient in maintaining acceptable 
readiness on a permanent basis. Training of personnel in ships and aviation 
squadrons is complex. Normally a man must be trained to do at least three jobs. 
For example, the cooks in the galley of a battleship prepare food for about 2,500 

en 38 times a day. When the cook finishes his work with the meal he may take 
his place in a 16-inch turret where he must utilize his knowledge and skill in 
order that his ship shoots effectively. Finally, he has a part of the ship either 
to clean himself or supervise. Additionally, he may have work in accounting 
and the many other activities which go into planning and preparation of the food 
This is only one illustration, 

Ships and aircraft units must weld all personnel together into a fighting unit 
from the cooks, bakers, stenographers, ordnancemen, quartermasters, and many 
other specialists on board. The most profitable training can be undertaken on 
cunnery ranges and sea areas of the United States where adequate facilities 
for such have been permanently established. It is essential that training facili- 
ties now built be used, for they do not exist in Japan to the extent necessary 

nd none are in Korea. When a unit is deployed, the finishing touches are given 
at Pearl Harbor where it is insured that high standards of efficiency are attained. 
The ship is deployed as a highly trained fighting unit, self-sufficient except for 

nsumable supplies. It is to be appreciated that for the ship to be an effective 


nit its personnel must remain in it as a fighting team throughout deployment 
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and return to the United States with their ships. In the case of the aircraft 
carriers, at the end of their deployment the aircraft in good condition are left 
in Japan to serve as a replacement pool. In the United States the squadrons 
and ships are refitted and trained for additional deployments. The time en route 
to and from the Far East is not wasted. It is fully utilized in training and main- 
tenance of material and equipment. The foregoing practices have been evolved 
through many years of experience in developing optimum battle readiness in ships 
of the United States Navy. The wisdom of the program has been again confirmed . 
by the Korean combat experiences, 


AIRCRAFT AND PERSONNEL REPLACEMENT 


The present rotational practice avoids the necessity for setting up a Navy per- 
sonnel and aircraft replacement pipeline to the western Pacific. Personnel re- 
main with and create combat readiness traditionally expected of commissioned 
ships in the United States Navy. It is impossible to maintain an acceptable level 
of readiness in a larger type naval vessel while replacing its crew during de- 
ployment. Moreover, it is unsound economically to set up additional pipline 
facilities to Japan. To do so would place additional burdens upon the already 
overtaxed personnel and aircraft transportation facilities and create adminis- 
trative burdens with resultant unjustified demands upon all our operational 
units. Although present rotational practices result in naval personnel being 
present in the combat area continuously for a shorter time than troops ashore 
it is not unusual for the same individual to return to the Korean theater for 
more than 2 tours of duty resulting in a total time in the Far East exceeding 
the 12 months that might be required by the other services. For example, an 
individual on duty in the U. S. S. Valley Forge from July 1, 1950, to July 1, 1953, 
will have been on station in the western Pacific 2024 months and in a United 
States or Hawaiian port for only 12% months which included only 6 months in 
the ship’s home port during the 36 months’ period. 


MORALE 


The mobility of the Navy permits it to rotate its ships on distant duty about 
every 6 months. This insures maximum readiness and efficiency at minimum 
cost. Moreover, morale is enhanced by opportunity to return home. Sustain- 
ing high morale among personnel, subject to recurring deployment is a very im- 
portant consideration in the efficient utilization of the Nation’s manpower. High 
morale encourages enlistments. It increases reenlistments which has a favor- 
able effect by reducing elementary training needs and costs. 

In summary, to increase the tour of duty of our ships in the western Pacific 
from 6 to 12 months would: 

(a) Reduce and unbalance Navywide readiness by limiting the experience 
in combat operations to fewer ships over a longer period of time. 

(b) Complicate the maintenance, logistic, aircraft and personnel replace- 
ment problems of the Navy. 

(c) Reduce the combat readiness of the individual ships in the combat area 
and place an unacceptable burden on the ships having to train replacement per- 
sonnel while conducting combat operations. 

(d) Reduce morale which would result in lower reenlistments thereby adding 
to the training problem of the Navy. 

(e) Require the establishment of a Navy personnel and replacement air- 
craft pipeline and thereby increase the requirements for transport services. 

(f) Require the expansion of ship repair and aviation facilities in Japan. 

(7) Require a larger number of ships in the Far East to do the same job. 

(hk) Result in less efficient use of manpower and ships. 

(i) And finally, it would require an increase in the Navy’s personnel ceilings 
and appropriations. 


MANNING OF SHIPS 


Mr. Scrivner. As to manpower, how are these new ships being 
manned, up to what overall strength ? 

Admiral Frcutrter. Ninety percent enlisted and eighty percent 
officers. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Why is it that some of the men who are now return 
ing to civilian life tell me that they have more men on the ships now 
than they had when they were out there on the same or similar ships 
n the war in the Pacific? 

Admiral Frcureiter. They are mistaken. 

Mr. Scrivner. With all due respect, Admiral, I do not think they 
uve. There would be no reason for any one of those men to tell me 
that they have more men on those ships now than they had when they 
were out on those ships in the Pacific during the war, if it were not 
true, 

Admiral Frecnreier. Of course, there have been certain changes 
made in the ships, particularly in electronics and one thing and an 
other so that for the same ship it requires a larger complement than 
it did before. 

Mr. Scrivner. As to one of these ships, it was exactly the same ship 
and pretty much as it was when this man was on it in the Pacifie in 
1945. 

Admiral Frcurerer. It could be in any partie ular ship that ther 
was overstrength for the time being. We know that there has been 
some maldistribution of personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that being corrected ¢ 

Admiral Frecnreer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the name of the manpower board that was 
out in the Far East last summer? 

Admiral Fecurerer. I do not remember, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There was supposed to have been one out there. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORT SERVICE 


On page 9 of your statement you say: 

The Military Sea Transport Service will be operated to meet the military re- 
quirements of all the military departments 

How is the MSTS operating? 

Admiral Frcureer. I think it is operating very effectively. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has been done in the way of economy in the 
MSTS? 

Admiral Fecnreter. It is generally regarded as being an outstand 
ing example of what sound management can do for unification. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Has the cost of operation come down considerably ? 

Admiral Sotomons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the cost of the transportation of freight coming 
down considerably ? 

Admiral Sotomons. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will that be reflected in the request for this year? 

Admiral Ciextron. It should be. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you are the man who handles the Navy dol- 
lars; is it or is it not? 

Admiral Crexrox. The ton-mile and passenger-mile rates on cer- 
tain routes, which are the most-used routes, have been reduced. The 
rates over the less-used routes have increased slightly, reflecting the 
cost of operation of those types of routes. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I still go back to the question I asked originally : 
Will the savings be reflected in a requirement for less dollars in the 
1954 appropr lation request ? 

Admiral Ciexron. The rates are less in the Army and Air Force 
and more in the Navy because we use the less-used routes. The North 
Atlantic route, which is the most-used route for the Army and the 
Air Force, has a reduced rate. 

Mr. Frioserc. MSTS bills its customers just like any other steam- 
ship line would bill its customers, and the customers are the ones who 
would get the benefit of the reduced number of dollars required. 

Mr. ScrrvNer. Of course, the Navy has quite a bit of shipping it 
self, as I remember some of the figures. 

Mr. Fronerc. That is right. The Navy is a customer of MSTS. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is exactly the reason why I asked the question. 
The Navy is one of the large users of the MSTS service and if their 
rates have come down, if the cost of operation of MSTS has come 
down, ipso facto the cost of transportation to the Navy should come 
down. That sounds logical; does it not? 

Mr. Fioserc. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So I still come back to the question I asked, Will 
those reduced costs be reflected in our budget ? 

Mr. Frionerc. I should make it clear that MSTS operates under an 
industrial fund. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know how it operates. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Coming to the Organized Reserves, Admiral Clexton, will you give 
us the figures of the actual strength of the Navy Reserve and the 
Marine Corps Reserve ? 

Admiral Ciexton. I will have to furnish those for the record, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does anyone here have the actual strength figure as 
of any recent date? 

Admiral Crommettn. As of December 31, naval reservists in drill- 
pay status numbered 128,250. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the marines? 

General Tuomas. The Marine Corps figure was between 16,000 and 
17,000; about 16,500. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that, in order to reach the goal as of July 1, the 
Navy Reserve has got to increase by 10,000, which is a little less than 
10 percent, and the Marine Reserve has got to increase 10,000, which 
is about 40 percent. 

General Tromas. It is going very rapidly now. 

Admiral Crommetin. The Nav y is doing better, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say in your statement, when you talk about re- 
establishing Marine Corps Reserve training centers, that the inspec 
tor-instructor staffs will be at full strength by the end of the fiscal 
year 1954. But from present indications the Reserves will not be 
at full strength. That being true, why would you have to have a full 
complement of inspector -instructors ? 

Admiral Frcureier. We try to give the inspector-instructor side 
of the thing a little lead time before we get to the full strength in 
the student end of it. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I have many more questions, but 
probably the subject matters will be taken up in detail in the sub- 
ommittee, so that I shall reserve any further questions at this time. 


COMPARISON OF SITUATION IN 1941 TO TODAY 


Mr. Forp. Admiral Fechteler, in World War II, we had ourselves, 
is a Nation, and our allies and the combined land that we had posses- 
sion of, our enemies had themselves and their land. Today the situa 
tion can be analyzed similarly. Are we better off or worse off now 

an we were in 1941 in that regard / 

Admiral Fecnreter. That is a very difficult question to answer, Mr. 
Ford. When we went into the war in 1941, the enemy had overrun 
France and Italy and we had to fight back from that. 

Mr. Forp. I am taking the situation as we encountered it at the time 

it we got into the war in 1941 and comparing it to the situation 
today. 

Admiral Frecureter. I think we are better off today. 

Mr. Foro. Is not that the way the Navy has to analyze the situation ? 

Admiral Frcutrerer. Yes; I think so. The two situations are 
hardly comparable, as I see it. You had in 1941 an accomplished fact 
from the point of view of the Germans. The satellite concept had not 
come into being. Now, through NATO and through our ability to 
maintain contact through the exercise of sea power, we are able to 
naintain contact with our allies and support them and our own forces 

d I think the situation is better now than it was in 1941. 


POLICY OF STANDING WATCHES 


Mr. Forp. Am I to understand that in the Pacific today men on 
board ship are standing watch every 4 hours, on again and off again? 

Admiral Fecureirer. No, sir; I meant that the ships themselves are 
h Korean waters half the time. 

Mr. Forp. You were not referring to the men on board ships stand 
ing watches ? 

Admiral Fecureier. As a general proposition a watch in 3 is the 
standard business; 4 on, 8 off. 

Mr. Forp. What is the situation in the Atlantic? 

Admiral Frcureter. The same thing in the Atlantic. We shift in 
the Atlantic every 4 months. Roughly one-third of the fleet is in the 
Mediterranean at a time and the shift is now once every 4 months. 

Mr. Forp. Is it the policy now in both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
for men on board to stand 1 in 3% 

Admiral Frecureter. That is right; yes, sir, as a general proposi- 
tion. That is the way all ships are organized. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that in World War II in the Pacific 
on a good many of the ships they stood 1 in 4, in the area off the 
Philippines and other combat areas, and did a pretty effective job. 
\dmiral Fecureter. They may have done that at times when they 
lid not have to man guns and you only had part of your engineering 
plant in operation. But as a general rule—I know in the 2 years that 
[ was in the Pacific, a watch in 3 was the rule until you got well up 
forward, and then it was watch and watch. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Forp. What part of the fleet is part of the combat force? 
That is where 1 watch in 3 is required is it not? 

Admiral Frcnretrr. You mean the combatant types? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. What percentage of the fleet is actually in that 
category ¢ 

Admiral Frcureter. The greater part of it, personnelwise. 

Mr. Forp. The part that is not, how do they stand their watches? 

Admiral Frcuretrr. I think all of our complements now are based 
on a watch in 3. If you had a watch in 4 I would say that that ship 
was overmanned. 

Mr. Forp. I agree with you. 

Admiral Fecurerer. I do not think you will find that today. 

Admiral Garpner. They may have been condition watches. In the 
Enterprise, which I commanded, we did not maintain standard 
watches except for quartermasters, lookouts, and so forth. AJIl gun 
stations were manned, depending on the condition which you hap 
pened to be in at the time. We would be in condition 1 when we ex- 
pected an attack and we might go from condition 3 to condition 2. 

Mr. Forp. If you can stand more than 1 in 3 you are certainly over- 
manned, is not that correct ? 

Admiral Fecrrerer. I think so. I think you have a right to expect 
§ hours out of 24. I should like to amplify this statement for the 
record. 

(The following additional statement was subsequently submitted fo: 
inclusion in the record at this point :) 

The complement of United States combatant ships is based on the personne 
required to man all stations for battle. When this condition exists every man in 
the ship has an essential station which if unmanned would reduce the battle 
effectiveness of the ship 

During the periods when the ship is not engaged in active combat or when 
active combat is not imminent, a reduced condition of readiness is assunred 
This condition is the normal wartime cruising condition and requires one-third 
to one-half of the battle complement at stations. This latter condition is thé 
optimum condition of readiness acceptable to insure adequate ship combat readi- 
ness and personnel alertness for extended periods. However, the enemy threat 
permitting, this condition is necessarily reduced when operating under advers¢ 
conditions such as after periods of extreme activity, during adverse sea and 
weather conditions, and when damaged. Following periods of extreme activity, 
personnel require recuperation. During adverse sea and weather conditions it 
is not feasible to man exposed battle stations. When damaged, the necessity to 
save and repair the ship frequently outweighs that of armament readiness. 

During periods of passage from port to port or passage from operating areas 
to areas where maximum alertness is not required some ships stand a watch-in- 
four. This is done to permit material unkeep underway, as well as to give the 
men a greater chance for relaxation. However, personnel are still required to 
take the condition of readiness required by the area in which the ship is operating 

Even though operations permit a watch in 3 (4 hours on and 8 hours off), the 
majority of the time alerts, replenishment and rearming operations, ship and 
aircraft maintenance, require personnel to be active during off-watch periods. 

Regardless of the frequency of watches, the primary factor in determining 
the number of personnel necessary to man a combatant ship is the number of 
battle stations involved. 

Mr. Forp. Do they stand condition watches in Korean waters now 
Do they stand 1 in 3? 

Admiral Frcnteier. There is a condition watch for 1 in 3, what 
they call a condition watch. I think it depends upon where they are. 
If they are up and making a strike, up toward the northern part of the 
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Sea of Japan, they would probably go to watch and watch or maybe 

general quarters all day long. 

~ Mr. Forp. Do you mean that they would go to general quarters on 

a carrier in Korean waters where there is no probability of land-based 
rikes against them, or submarine warfare against them ? 

Admiral Fecureter. They cannot afford to assume that that con- 
dition is going to continue. They do not do it. 

Mr. Forp. That is a little greater precaution than we took in World 
War II because, when we were operating with the 5th and 3d Fleets 
we were not in general quarters all day long. 

\dmiral Fecurecer. But you were on strike days, were you not? 

Mr. Forn. No, sir; and I think Admiral Gardner will confirm that. 

\dmiral Garpner. I am sorry, sir; I did not hear your question. 

Mr. Forp. We were not in general quarters all day long in the 3d 

d 5th Fleets when we were making strikes. 

Admiral Garpner. No; we were not in general quarters but it de- 
pended upon what the opposition was. We would be in condition 2 

lost of the time and if we knew that something was coming in, we 
would go to general quarters. Of course, your flight-deck crews and 
hangar-deck crews and gassing crews, and that sort of thing, would 
be going from dawn to dusk and sometimes around the clock. That 
s not a regular rotation. 

I suppose the same thing goes on up in the Sea of Japan. However, 
I cannot give you firsthand inform: ition on it but Admiral Ofstie has 

ust come back. He had Task Force 77 and he can probably give you 
some information on that. 

Admiral Orstre. As Admiral Gardner has said, a certain part of the 
complement works extended hours. It is a pretty tough show in the 
Sea of Japan. Normally the flight operations start a couple of hours 

efore dawn and the last flight lands a couple of hours after dark, and 
during the night the ordnance crews are working straight through. 
So a certain percentage of the crew works in excess of the amount of 
time that the average crew puts in. Many people are taken from less- 
tive duties aboard and put to work just pushing and hauling air- 
craft, and so forth, just hard labor. 

Mr. Forp. That is, your gun crews are assigned to flight-deck and 
hangar-deck duties? 

Admiral Orstre. Yes. We use available muscle all the way 
through the ship. You have to in order to carry out the schedule. 
Those ships out there work for 28 days, and that is continuous. There 
are no Sundays and no holidays and no anchoring at night. It isa 
straight 28 days with a refueling period every fourth or fifth day when 
some of the people can get a little extra rest and sleep. It is a hard 

pull and I think everyone is glad to get in port for 10 days, at the end 
of 28 days of that sort of routine, in order to get in shape for the next 

un. Although we do think of a watch in three as a standard organi- 
satis actually the men on the line off Korea do more than that. 


REPLACEMENT POLICY IN KOREA 


Mr. Forp. Do you have a policy similar to that which you had -in 
World War II of sending enlisted contingents to Pearl Harbor or to 
Japan for replacement on board ships in ‘the Korean w aters? 
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Admiral Frcureier. | think as a general proposition, they send a 
ship out there with the expectation that everybody on it is going to 
stay with her until she comes back. 

Mr. Forp. You do not have replacement centers overseas, then / 

Admiral Frecurever. No, sir. 


BASE FACILITIES IN THE PACIFIC 


Mr. Forp. How about your drydock facilities in Korea and else 
where? Are they different from those you had in World War II or 
are they similar? 

Admiral Frecureier. Of course, we have Yokosuka. We have lim 
ited base facilities at Sasebo. Other than that there is nothing short 
of Pearl Harbor. 


STATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Forp. There is the question of station allowances. What is 
being done about that problem ¢ 

Admiral Frcureier. I could not say, Mr. Ford. That is a joint 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, State Department, MSA, and every- 
thing else problem. I could not say exactly what is going on in that. 
T know that every now and then I see a paper come through where a 
station allowance has been changed. But other than that I cannot 
answer that. 

Admiral Ciexton. I believe that subject is to be taken up at the 
time the Army is here. We have a representative, Mr. Floberg, who 
is on the Board. He will make a presentation at that time. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that Mr. Floberg had some au- 
thority in that sphere. Do you want to say something on that ? 

Mr. Fiozerc. I am a member of the Per Diem, Travel, Transporta- 
tion, and Allowance Committee. I had a presentation that I was 
going to give during the Army hearings. The reason we put them in 
the Army hearings is because of the disproportionate number of peo- 
ple as between Army, Navy, and Air Force. But I would be glad to 
answer any specific question. 

Mr. Forp. I will be hearing your presentation during the Army 
hearings, but there may be others present who will not be with us for 
the Army hearings. 

Mr. Fiosere. It will be before the whole group. 

Admiral Ciexron. It will be before the whole committee, when the 
Secretary of the Army comes up here. 


CARRIER PREPAREDNESS 


Mr. Forp. You may answer this either on or off the record but, from 
the point of view of preparedness, are we better off today, against the 
potential enemy, in the operation of our carriers and supporting units 
off land-based areas than we were in 1944? 

Admiral Frecureter. I shall be glad to answer that off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


AMMUNITION SUPPLIES IN KOREA 


Mr. Forp. Does the Marine Corps procure the ammunition which 
it is using in Korea from the Army ¢ 
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Admiral Fecureter. It is issued by the Army. 

Admiral Ciexton. The Army pays for all the ammunition used 
n Korea by the Marine ground forces. 

Mr. Forp. There have been a good many stories both in newspapers 
and magazines about ammunition shortages. Has the Marine Corps 
suffered any from lack of ammunition in Korea / 

General THomas. I would say “no.” 

Mr. Forp. Is that true only of the Marine Corps? 

General Tuomas. There is a daily allowance of ammunition in the 
Kighth Army per division or per two divisions. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. There has never been a time when the Marine Corps in 
Korea felt that they were inadequately supplied with ammunition ¢ 

General THomas. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Forp. In any items? 

General Tuomas. We got a little short of mortar ammunition for 
a while but that was an administrative matter. 

Mr. Forp. Did it have any bad effect on the fighting conditions im 
Korea ¢ 

General Tuomas. Not for what we were required to do. 

Mr. Forp. Or on the plans that were proposed or contemplated ? 

General THomas. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Forp. Has the Marine Corps always had sufficient funds for 
the ammunition that they thought they needed in Korea ? 

General THomas. As Admiral Clexton has said, the ammunition is 
furnished by the Army. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is not that prorated by the Eighth Army itself? 

General Tuomas. Yes. The Army allowance is set up by the entire 
Army and it is prorated by divisions down the line, so many rounds 
of ammunition per day. 

Mr. Forp. How much heavy stuff does the Marine Corps use over 
there ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. If I may interrupt to make one comment, in view of 
recent articles relative to ammunition, there was an inference at least 
that Congress had not made available sufficient funds for the procure- 
ment of ammunition to be used in Korea. In the light of that state- 
ment which was made in this past week, I would like the record to show 
that Congress has supplied ample funds and that as of this date there 
is at best three-fourths of a billion dollars, possibly more, worth of 
ammunition appropriations which have not been obligated. So that 
if there has been any critical shortage of ammunition it was not due 
tothe fact that there were not sufficient funds to procure it. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 


REENLISTMENT RATE OF NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Forp. What is your reenlistment rate in the Navy and in the 
Marine Corps at the present time ? 

Admiral Frcurever. It is about 50 percent Navy, I think. 

Mr. Forp. And in the Marine Corps? 

General Tuomas. I think 44.2 percent. We dropped down but we 
are back up now on voluntary enlistments. 

Mr. Forp. Is it improving in both services at the present time? 
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Admiral Frcurecer. I do not think you could say that the Navy 


has any marked improvement there. 
Mr. Foro. Is that normal ? 
Admiral Fecurever. I think that is about normal. 
General Tuomas. Ours is improving. We put on a drive to get 


selective-service men to take enlistment and some of them are doing so. 


EFFECT OF IRREGULAR PRACTICES IN NEW YORK HARBOR AREA ON MSTS 


Mr. Forp. Does the Military Sea Transport Service operate out of 
New York Harbor? 

Admiral Frcwreter. Oh, yes. That is the main port that supplies 
our troops in Europe and in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Forp. Are you having any trouble with alleged hijacking up 
there by various operations in New York Harbor? 

Admiral Frcwreter. No; we have not had any. They do not fool 
with military cargoes much. 

Mr. Forp. None whatsoever ? 

Admiral Fecutreter. I do not know. If there had been any signifi- 
cant amounts, I am sure I would have heard of it, and I have not. 

Mr. Forp. It has been rather prevalent in the total operation or 
among other operations. 

Admiral Frecurever. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Forp. How can you be sure it is not happening in your case? 

Admiral Fecureier. I could not be sure except that if there had 
been any significant amount of it, I would have heard of it, and I have 
not heard of it. 

Mr. Forp. Have you undertaken any investigation to see whether 
or not such conditions prevail ? 

Admiral Fecureter. No; but I know, I am morally certain, that if 
that were the case, the commander of the Military Sea Transport 
Service would have gone to work on it. 

Mr. Hruska. May Lask a question at this point ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. Have some of the interferences in closely allied lines 
come to your attention in New York, Admiral ? 

Admiral Fecure.er. Just what I read in the papers. 

Mr. Hruska. But not any official information ? 

Admiral Frcnrerer. No, sir. The only interference that has come 
to my attention since I have been in office was the tug strike up there. 
We did have some difficulties then and we used Navy tugs to the limit 
of our ability. 

Mr. Forpv. When I said hijacking, I was not referring only to the 
loss of materiel, but I was referring also to the rather unsavory em- 
ployment conditions in New York Harbor. Are you as certain of 
that point as you are of the restricted quantity of hijacking? 

Admiral Fecuteier. No; I am not as certain about that. 

Mr. Forp. In the light of developments that have been brought into 
the foreground, do you not think it would be a good idea to look into 
that situation ¢ 

Admiral Fecureter. I will do that. 
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(The following information was furnished subsequent to the 
hearings :) 

The Navy exercises constant scrutiny over performance under contracts for 
terminal operations. Contracts are prepared carefully so as to discourage ir 
regular practices. Contract rates are not in excess of the going rates for the 
area concerned. As an added precaution, the Navy moves military cargo through 
Government-owned facilities wherever possible. As a result of this diligent 
ontract administration, racketeering has not developed nor has it interferred 
with shipments of Navy cargo handled by MSTS or commercial lines. There 
have been no instances of loss beyond normal damage that sometimes occurs 
in material handling which are, of course, recoverable under the contracts. For 
hese reasons it has not been deemed necessary to instigate a special investigation 
as such. 


RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. When a man enlists in the Navy or the Marine Corps, 
under the recent legislation, and serves his time, by law he is a mem- 
ber of the Reserve; is he not? 

Admiral Frcureter. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do they have to go into the Active Reserve or may they 
vo in the standbv Reserve ? 

Admiral Fecureter. I think they can go in the Ready Reserve, but 
there is a graduated requirement there depending upon the length of 
time actually spent in active duty. The whole business is 8 years; 
is that correct? 

General Tuomas. As far as selectees are concerned, it is 8 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. I overlooked one piece of information that I would 
like to request; name ly, I would like to have a complete story of 
Guam—what its activities are, the manpower, both the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, and civilians, the number of ships operating regularly 
out of Guam; in other words, the whole story of Guam activities. 

(The information requested is classified and will be furnished to 
the committee. ) 

Mr. Foro. To follow up one or two questions asked this morning 
Admiral: Under existing legislation if a man enlists and spends his 
time in the service and is released, he is by law in the Reserves for a 
period of time. 

Admiral Frecnreter. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Can you keep those people in the Active Reserve by law? 

Admiral Frecutever. That depends upon how long they spend on 
active duty. There is a sliding provision in there. If you spend 4 
years in the service, then the length of time you spend in the Reserves 
is shortened. If you spend 2 years in the service then you spend a 
certain length of time in the Ready Reserve and a certain length of 
time in the St: undby Reserve. I can produce a chart which will give 
you the details. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Is the term of enlistment usually 4 years? 

Admiral Frcurreier. Four years, but the Reserve Act is so worded 
is to cover, for example, selective service, which is 21 months, and 
then sometimes we might go to a 3-year enlistment, and so forth. 
[t is a sliding scale throughout the whole business. 
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Mr. Forp. Has the Navy started to reap the benefits yet of that leg- 
islation from the point of view of the Reserve program ¢ 

Admiral Frecewrever. It just went into effect the 1st of January of 
this year. I do not think that there has been any opportunity to see 
any significant results. 

Mr. Forp. So your Reserve program estimates for the fiscal year 
1954 are not predicated upon the benefits of that legislation ¢ 

Admiral Frctrrerer. Well, they are predicated on what we think 
the legislation is going to produce, but we have no experience to back 
that up. 

Mr. Forp. I should think on the basis of that legislation you could 
predict with considerable accuracy how many people are going to be 
in your Reserve program. 

Admiral Frcurecer. That is what we have endeavored to do. That 
is what the estimates are; but, as I say, that is based upon prior experi 
ence with a different act. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your Reserve estimate for the fiscal year 
1954 is likely to be more accurate than it was in the previous fisca 
years when you lost control over a man after he was discharged ? 

Admiral Frecure.ter. That is correct. 

Mr. Miturr. While we are on that subject, we all realize the impor 
tance of this Reserve program. Do I understand now that anyone that 
comes out of the Navy or the Marines is automatically placed in th 
Reserves ? 

\dmiral Fecurever. Yes. 

Mr. Mitzter. Regardless of what the past service may have been, 
even if they were veterans of World War IT? 

Admiral Frecirrecer. No, sir. 1 was thinking of first enlistmen 
only, but continuous-service men will have completely discharged thei 
obligations. I believe it is a total of 6 years and then they are out. 

Mr. Minter. Unless they volunteer ? 

Admiral Frcurever. I do not think that that makes any difference. 

Mr. Mitier. Are they not permitted to stay in the Reserves if the) 
want to? 

Admiral Fecureter. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Minuer. If they volunteer for Reserve status, I mean. 

Admiral Fecurever. Yes; we encourage that. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN READY AND STANDBY RESERVI 


Mr. Mixer. Just what is the distinction, as it is set up now, betwee 
the so-called Ready Reserve and the Standby Reserve ? 

Admiral Frcnrecer. Well, there is a difference there between the 
authority tocall him up. That isthe chief thing. The Ready Reserve 
can be called up by the President—within the totals allowed by th 
Congress, and I will have to verify this testimony—but the Standb) 
Reserve can be called up only in an emergency declared by 
Congress. 

Mr. Mitirr. It has been called to my attention just recently that 
certain naval reservists have received orders that they have 
transferred from the Standby Reserves to the Ready Reserves, and | 
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is interested to know whether that could be done as a matter of 
egulation, or whether it is a matter over which they, as individuals, 
idany control. 
(dmiral Frcutreter. I am sorry, but I will have to find that out. I 
o not know the answer to that. 
Mr. Miuier. It is a matter of some importance for the welfare of 
Reserves. I am thinking more of the older ones than the ones 


coming in now, in that there are many veterans that want to stay 


» Reserve and they want to be in a position to be of value in case 
e have an all-out emergency. On the other hand, with this con 
nuing situsé ition it means in some instances economic catastrophe if 
ne of them is called away just after he is in the position of having 
ught a plant or invested in a store or some other venture. I was 
ondering what the overall policy is in that respect. If a reservist 
is service, we will say a couple of years, or whatever the period of 
listment is in this present emergency, and he comes out, do you put 
m in the Reserve? If he goes into the Standby Reserve, does that 
ean he alah be called out inside of a few months, providing the 
nit to which he was assigned was called out as a unit 4 
\dmiral Fecurever. Insofar as the Navy is concerned, we do not 
| them up by units. 
Mr. Mitier. You do not do that at all like some of the other 
rvices ¢ 
Admiral Frecureter. No. 
Mir. Mrrter. What about the Marines in that regard # 
\dmiral Frecutrerer. I do not believe they do either 
General THomas. The marine can even enroll in an Organized Ri 
erve unit, but if he goes into the Voluntary Reserve and avails him 
lf of the privileges under the law, he will not be called up with th 


Mr. Miruer. He will not be called up ¢ 
General Tnomas. He may enroll, and a good many of the young 
sare in the organization, if he wants to be in the infantry or the 
llery. 
Mr. Mruuter. If that unit is called out and if he has already served 
permitted to transfer ? 
(yeneral THomas. Some of those details have to be worked out a 
rding to law. <A lot of people are going to have the privilege of 
ng, “I would like to go in the St: andby Reserve.” The law is too 
We cannot tell how it is going to work. He has a required 
od of time in the Ready Reserve. He serves 2 years, and I think 
it it is 5 years that he has to stay in the Ready Reserve. After that 
an say, “I will go into the St: andby Reserve.” 
lr. Myer. I think it is a matter of considerable importance in 
orking out the effectiveness of the Reserve situation to permit these 


\l 


people to serve where they can be useful, and yet at the same time now 


ve a sword hanging over their heads, as long : as We are in a so-called 
rtial state of emergency. 


RELATIONSHIP OF NAVY WITH COAST GUARD 
\dmiral, what is the situation with respect to the Coast Guard in 


relation to the Navy under present conditions, and with respect to 
inning ¢ They are now under the Treasury Department i 


¢ 
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Admiral Fecureter. Correct. 

Mr. Mitier. Does your planning for this state of readiness, plat 
form of preparedness, or whatever you want to call it, include the 
Coast Guard as an instrument when you go on an all-out basis? 

Admiral Frecntreter. Yes. The Coast Guard comes under the opera 
tional control of the Navy when directed by the President in time of 
war, and actually it is in the nature of an augmentation, but at the 
same time the duties that the Coast Guard performs in times of peace 
still have to be continued in time of war. It is not so much an actual 
augmentation of the Navy as it is a melding of the operational aspects 
to increase or insure consistent action. 

Mr. Mixer. Now, I understand, of course, as in the past, if an 
all-out war is declared they would come in and be a part of the Navy, 
but in this interim is there any Navy planning or control, because 
in the past the Coast.Guard has expanded tremendously under war 
conditions, and I assume at the persent time they are not expanded. 

Admiral Frcnreer. That is right. 

Mr. Miiier. Does your planning take that expansion into account, 
or are they supposed to be doing it ? 

Admiral Frecureter. We work very closely together in our mobili- 
zation plans. 

Mr. Miuter. Probably you will want the answer to this question 
off the record. You answered some questions about the enemy capa- 
bilities and the submarine menace, and so forth. Can you tell us 
anything about what the estimated situation is with respect to poten 
tial enemy naval strength as between the Atlantic and the Pacific? 
I assume that they would have to have a two-ocean navy. Their 
ships are not easily interchanged from the European front, for in- 
stance, to the Far East. Do we expect the greatest trouble from the 
Pacific side or from the Atlantic side, in your planning? 

Admiral Frecnteier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO FOREIGN NAVIES 


Mr. Miter. This, too, probably ought to be off the record. I 
wanted to ask you about the Navy’s role so far as military assistance 
to our friendly navies is concerned; primarily the British and the 
French and some of the other sea powers. Do we have any respon- 
sibility in providing military assistance such as we are planning to 
do with the ground forces in Europe? 

Admiral Fecurezer. Yes, sir; but the total naval part of that pie 
is very much smaller than either the Army’s or the Air Force’s. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Mitre. In our planning are we weighing as considerable assets 
the potential naval strength, for instance, of the British and to a 
a lesser extent of the French ? 

Admiral Frecureter. Absolutely, that is all tabulated. 

Mr. Miter. And our necessary minimums are considerably below 
what they would be if it were not for the strength of those navies! 
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Admiral Frcureter. There would be a marked difference. In all 
these military assistance programs, they are predicated on what is the 
combined strength. 

Mr. Mititer. Would you consider that the overall total is consider- 
bly augmented by the British Fleet, for instance? Are they keeping 
p their end of it? aes 
Admiral Frecutecer. To the extent that their economic situation 

permits, I think they are doing a good job. 

Mr. Mitzer. What about the French and the Italians, for example ? 

\dmiral Fecurever. All of them are endeavoring to do it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Minter. Do the British carry much of the responsibility in the 
Far East, such as in Burma, and so forth? Have they substantial 
forces out there ? 

Admiral Frecutreter. They have some out there. We have none 
there. We have ships in transit. We send ships from and to the 
Korean theater via the Suez Canal occasionally. 

Mr. Mitier. While we are on the subject of friendly powers, are 
ve placing any reliance on getting appreciable assistance from our 
South American allies? Are they building up any strength? 

Adiniral Fecurerer. No, sir. We transferred to them, under a law 

iich was passed, some naval units. There is no move now to go any 
further along those lines. As a matter of fact, we do not have the 
i\uthority to transfer to any country any ships unless the Congress 

vives us that authority. 

Mr. Mitier. But you are not recommending any additional moves 
in that direction ? 

Admiral Frecntetrr. No, sir 


BupcreTary ASSUMPTIONS ON ENp or Korean War 


Mr. Mruter. Just 1 or 2 more questions, Admiral. Getting down 
to the meat of our problem, the budget, do I understand that the budget 
that you are going to present at this time is on the assumption that the 
shooting part of the Korean war is likely to terminate in the course 
of the year? 

Admiral Frecureirr. I think Admiral Clexton has the answer to 
that. 

Admiral Ciexton. The assumption on which the budget was made 
out originally, the Truman budget, was that the Korean war would 
not be included in the calculation for the fiscal year 1954, This criteria 
is a fiscal one. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. If the gentleman will yield, it would seem to 
me that two statements on page 7 would indic: ate, at least to my mind, 
that the Marine Corps personnel costs assume a termination date of 
the war in Korea as of June 30, 1954. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is an exception for the pipeline of military 
personnel in the Marine Corps. 
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Mr. WicGieswortnH. The paragraph above that conveys the same 
conclusion tomind. It says: 

The Department of the Navy, in arriving at its budget estimates for new 
obligational authority for the fiscal year 1954, was guided by two basic assump 
tions; first, that combat operations in Korea would terminate by June 30, 1953 
second, that the period of international tension amounting to a state of partial 
war will continue through fiscal year 1954. For this reason we must maintain 
a readiness to participate on short notice in combat operations of at least the 
magnitude experienced in Korea. 

Is not that equivalent to an assumption of the date June 30, 1954? 

Admiral Fecureier. It was not supposed to be. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. That was one of the questions I intended to raise; 
however, there is no need going over it again if we all get the same 
interpretation of what is meant by your statement. Admiral, on page 
7, you indicate that in calculating the Navy’s overall program you 
only figured to the end of June 30, 1953, insofar as Korea 1s concerned; 
but as for the marines I interpret the statement to mean that you were 
figuring through the fiscal year 1954. 

Admiral Crexton. Only for the military personnel in the Korean 
pipeline. 

Admiral Frcrreter. That is the Korean pipeline. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, the Navy is out of it from the stand 
point of the Korean war as of June 30 

Admiral CLexron. That is a budgetary assumption, and does not 
indicate any change in the Korean war policy. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That is just a simple way of interpreting it. 

Admir: i Frecurever. It really does not make much difference to us, 
ibout 1 or 2 percent, possibly, so far as people are concerned, whether 
the Korean war is going on or not. It is simply a question of moving 
u Ship out there or moving it back. But so far as the marines and the 
(\rmy are concerned, it is a question of the Korean pipeline. We do 
not have that inthe Navy. If we had it in the Navy, we would have 
torun up our personnel. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And your budget. 

Mr. Miuuer. It is a little confusing to me, the advisability of pro 
ceeding on conflicting assumptions. It would seem to me that we 
should plan at least for the situation not improving for the next fiscal] 
year and then if it does improve, we may hope to have savings. But 
to take a realistic approach, I do not understand why we should as 
sume, on the one hand, that for the Navy the shooting’ part of the war 
should terminate on a certain date and for the marines it will not. | 
seems to me that we are going in two directions in our thinking, at the 
same time. 

Admiral Frcewrever. I tried to explain that. It is the difference 
between the personnel requirements of a force which is permanentl) 
stationed overseas and a force which is mobile and is not permanent!) 
stationed overseas. We do not have to have in the Navy a pool of 
people continually traveling back and forth across the Pacific to 
man the ships that are in the Korean war. The marines and the Army 
and the Air Force, ashore in Korea, do have to have that. 

Mr. Minier. But even so, as I see it, if we are engaged in a shoot 
ing war during the next 12 months, you would have higher ammuni 
{ion consumption, there would be a lot of other factors, albeit the ships 
might still be maintaining the same personnel and you would be still 
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ntaining the same ships. But 1 cannot get through my head that 
; not more expensive to be fighting than it would be if we were not 
routing. 
\dmiral Feoewrever. | think you are right about that. But what 
have been fighting this Korean war with as far as the Navy is con- 
ed is mostly World War II surpluses which we did not throw 
y. 
\dmiral CLexron. May I add to that a little bit? Once the Con 
ess ap propriated to the military departments the money in 1951, 
and 1 953 and the y set up production lines and started to accumu 
te material like ammunition faster than they were using it—in other 
rds, building up a reserve of material—they no longer require 
ey for the Korean war consumption except as a supplemental. We 
rely a are drawing down on the reserves and p roduction and ben sn we 
we the ammunition, weapons, etc., in the supplemental or in the 
owing fiscal year, 
Phatisa general statement, of course, and there will be some points 
it that will not cover. It would not cover a mil — item which is 
W y developed. In this case 1954 year would be equivalent to the 
rt bur wet need since you want to start a line of ayaies tion. But once 
u get a line rolling out more than « ‘consumption | you do not ne ed more 
Focus because you already have it. That is the philosop hy of this 
hole budget system since 1951, to get seahiaiians lines in being at 
equivalent to the usage of the Korean war and all other uses. 
Mr. Minier. I fully agree with what you say. Of course, the 
les apparently are an exception in this concept although, from 
e casualty rates that have been had in the past months, if the “vy should 
ep on, there is . tremendous added cost both directly and indirectly. 
But if itis only 1 or 2 percent in the overall cost, why should not that 
put inf That is what I do not understand, the idea of attacking 
overall problem with one assumption on this side and another 
ssun ae somewhere else. It would be easier for me to follow it if 
t put it in for the whole Navy, instead of just for the marines 
12 months, the expense of continuous fighting. 
\dmiral CLexron. My recent discussion was entirely on material, 
nunition, missiles, and that sort of items. 
Mr. Scrivner. If you wel permit a suggestion, I think each of you 
ntlemen fails to get the other's point ot view. If I were on your side 
f the table I would merely a that you prepared your budget accord- 
¢ to the directives that you were given from the Commander in 
hief, the President. That is the way it has been set up and that is the 
iy you are presenting it. 
Admiral CLexron. That is a correct statement. Our greatest 
unger was in 1951 when we had no production lines and no reserves. 
Mr. Mituer. I appreciate that; but at the same time you gentlemen 
ome to us with an assumption. Of course, the whole thing could go 
ip in the air if we had an all-out war or if everything had to be 
lowed down. But at the moment, why do we not prepare for 12 more 
onths of what is going on now instead of doing it in one place and 
ot doing it in another place 4 
\dmiral Fecurecer. I think Mr. Serivner is correct there that 
at is the directive that we are getting from the Department of 


Defense as to how to do it. 
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Admiral Sotomons. Admiral, I have the guidelines here—and per 
haps this should be off the record. I believe Mr. McNeil in his testi- 
mony told you what the basis was for the assumption with reference 
to the 1954 budget. These guidelines are the basis for the budget for 
all three services—Army, Navy, and Air Force. They are all guided 
by these Secretary of Defense guidelines in the preparation of their 
budget. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Miuter. Those were the original instructions, but as I unde 
stood it, when we had Mr. Wilson here, there was the possibility that 
they might revise that. Does this represent the revision ¢ 

\dmiral Sotomons. This is the budget you now have before you, 
based on these guidelines which I called to your attention. 


NAVAL BLOCKADE OF CHINA COAST 


Mr. Mixer. I think I understand it. That leads me to my final 
thought, Admiral—and perhaps you will want this to be off the 
record. Suppose it were decided at top-level planning to impose a 
naval blockade on China, what effect would that have on our expendi 
tures for the year? Would that greatly increase Navy operation 
costs ? 

Admiral Fecurerer. I would like to speak on that off the record. 
if I may. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Mirurr. That is all. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Mr. Miller has hit on two of the questions or points 
that I wanted to raise. However, I would like to return to this very 
subject of a naval blockade. Suppose, Admiral, a blockade of the 
China coast was ordered or agreed to on the part of the United 
Nations; let us assume that some resolution or agreement were adopted 
to impose an economic blockade. In your judgment, would that mean 
that the United States Navy would have the sole responsibility of 
policing the Pacific in such a situation ? 

Admiral Frcrreier. No, sir; it would be the predominant force, 
but other nations in the United Nations have naval forces in the 
Western Pacific; the British and several others. It would be a ques- 
tion of moving them all around as a pool. 

Mr. Ostertac. Would that mean stepping up our assistance to the 
Chinese nationalists to participate in such a blockade? 

Admiral Frcureter. That would be a political question, sir. 


BUDGETARY ASSUMPTIONS OF MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Osrerrac. Returning for a moment to the variations which 
seem to exist in our minds as between the Korean war ending his fiscal! 
year, as far as the Navy’s budget is concerned, while the Marine budget 
has an assumption which extends it to the end of the next fiscal year, 
I take it that your figures and your assumption of the Korean conflict 
extending through the fiscal year 1954 are based on this directive to 
which you just called our attention ? 

Admiral Frcnreter. That is correct. That is not a Navy Depart- 
ment guideline. That is what the Department of Defense told us to 
figure the dollars on. 
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Admiral Criexton. I believe we ought to make it clear that the 
Marines differ from the Navy only in a very few military personnel, 
nd in no other way. They do not have any Korean consumption 
for their forces in this assumption. 

Mr. Miter. But the ammunition would be in the Army part of it? 

(dmiral Cirexron. The ammunition would be in the Army part of 
t, and the Army does not have Korean consumption for 1954 in their 

iget now. 

Mr. Ostertac. I take it that certain Marine units are part of the 
Kighth Army—the Ground Forces; is that correct ? 

Admiral Fecuteier. Yes, sir. 


COORDINATION BETWEEN ARMY AND MARINES IN KOREA 


Mr. Osrerrac. Who has control of policies in connection with their 

ipplies, their ammunition, and so forth? How is that coordinated 
so that there is no discrimination or conflict as between, let us say, the 
Army and the Marines in this overall operation in Korea ¢ 

Admiral Frcutreter. General Thomas had command of that first 
division there and I think perhaps he can answer that question. 

General Tuomas. When the Marine forces went to Korea, the 
Marine Corps and the Army entered into an agreement concerning the 
furnishing of materiel to those forces over there. We had then and 
we still have articles which we call Marine Corps peculiar articles— 
ertain things like LVT’s, and the Marine Corps continues to budget 
for and furnish those peculiar articles. But the vast amount of com- 
mon or consumable supplies come to us directly from the Army on a 
nonreimbursable basis; very little on a reimbursable basis. 

Mr. Osrerrac. As to such matters as leave for the men, recreation, 
and other various and sundry practices and regulations, are the 
Marines on an identical footing and basis with the rest of the troops 
of the Far East Command ? 

General Tuomas. I would say identical. 

Mr. Ostertac. You have no conflict there of any kind? 

General Tuomas. No, sir. 


NUCLEAR POWER PLANT DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Ostrertac., On page 10 of your statement you point out that our 
ships are becoming obsolescent, and that tests are proceeding in cooper- 
ition with the Atomic Energy Commission to develop powerplants 
for submarines. Do you envision the use of such powerplants in sur- 
face craft? 

Admiral Fecutreter. We have being built now a nuclear power- 
plant which would be suitable for putting in a large ship. That is 

being constructed now on shore and, depending upon the performance 
of that particular plant, we will make a decision as to whether or not 
it is suitable to go into a large ship. 


MOTHBALL FLEET 


Mr. Osrertac. I believe Mr. Wigglesworth or Mr. Sheppard raised 
the question and asked that a statement be inserted in the record with 
respect to our mothhall fleet. Are we going to have a statement of 
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such facilities and ships and, if so, to what extent will it be brought 
into use / 

Admiral Frecureier. I think it was Mr. Sheppard asked for a com 
plete statement. of those ships and the various categories and we are 
going to furnish that. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Does the budget itself indicate in any way how many 


ships are being brought into use and what remains for possible use 
otherwise ? 


Admiral Fecurever. No, sir. 

Admiral Ciexron. The budget document does not show that. 
When that is brought together in one table it becomes classified infor 
mation. However, it will be made available to the staff of the con 
mittee and you gentlemen will have full access to it. 

Mr. Osterrac. I have just one more question and I think perhaps 
it should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Osterrac. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, last year when we had our hearings 
the full subcommittee, we devoted to the Navy in the overall the days 
of February 11, 12, 13, and 14—4 days. I am not sure that that is 
exactly accurate and I shall ask the clerk to check my statement for 
the record. But what I am getting at is this: If the full subcommittee, 
the 6 Republicans and 3 Democrats who compose it, have the oppor 
tunity to listen to the Navy representatives for 3 or 4 days, or a couple 
of days, and to the Air Force for a similar length of time, then every 
body on the committee gets a pretty good smattering of what it is all 
about. But when we try to crowd it all into 1 day, we are not doing 
the job which we owe to ourselves and to the Congress. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. We cannot possibly do it in 1 day, because we 
have Secretary Floberg and Admiral Gardner and General Thomas to 
hear still. 





PossiBLE AREAS OF SAVINGS 











Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary Anderson, as a fellow Texan I welcome 
you before the committee today. I eae: that your service as 
Secretary will reflect credit upon the Navy Department, upon th 
State from which you come, and upon the Nation. 

I am not going to interrogate you at length, but I am going t 
ask that you refresh your mind by reading the colloquy between 
Secretary of Defense Wilson and myself in regards to ways and 
means of saving defense dollars. 

Of course, you are not an industrialist; you are not an expert in 
the field of procurement or in the field of industrial production. 
But I would like you to read that colloquy and also the colloquy 
on the same subject with Assistant Secretary McNeil, because I am 
convinced that there are very limited areas in which substantial funds 
can be saved in the Department of Defense ; and that. if you cannot save 
some in better procurement areas and techniques, you are going to be 
S¢ verely handicapped. 

I should like to have any comment for the record that you might 
care to make on that. 

Secretary Anperson. As you have said, Mr. Mahon, I am not an 
ae ee or an expert in the field of industrial procurement 

I do believe, however, that we must, so far as — apply busi- 
ness principles and sound commonsense in the Navy’s procurement. 
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iid should work toward the solution of the Navy’s procurement 
roblem so as to save money wherever possible in this area. 

Of prime importance, however, is the readiness of the Navy. We 
ould maintain our active forces in a state of readiness commensurate 
th the world situation as well as provide a reserve of material 

ich will be required to be expended by the Navy in the event of 

bilization. Finally, we should be capable of rapid expansion if 
cessity requires it. 

Much thought and hard work have been done looking to the achieve 

t of these requirements. 

[ agree with you, Mr. Mahon, that there are practical limits in 

amounts that are to be saved in the Navy’s manpower and mainte- 
ince funds, unless 7 accept some decrease in our state of readiness 

| staying ae I do not believe that flat-percentage reductions 

uild be made, but consider that thorough study and p lanning should 
licate areas to be reduced. We should make eve ry effort to keep 
ir programs in balance and maintain the best readiness of our forces 
th the funds available. 

In order to keep readiness requirements at a minimum, however, 

has been the policy of the Navy to maintain production lines, 
herever practicable, on a minimum sustaining basis. This seems 

me to be sound policy 

There is no question as to the fact that if savings in any sizable 

ounts are to be made, they must be realized from the area of major 

urement. This area, with emphasis on your suggestions, we will 
dy thoroughly. Here, I would call attention to the fact that if 
ems are overpriced our contract audit and renegotiation procedures 

ll enable this to be determined and any excessive profits will be 
exposed and returned to the Treasury. 

[ can assure you that the Navy will continue reviewing its procure 
nent plans and techniques in order to keep them in phase with de 

veries of materials from industry. We will continue to subject all 

r programs to searching review in order to obtain the maximum 
clu ae every dollar spent. I have said before that the appropria- 

funds does not mean that they will be expended if their ob 

tive can be achieved for lesser amounts than those which have been 

prema: We shall utilize our best efforts to develop the most 

ficient utilization and to improve our planning. I shall devote my 

‘st efforts toward insuring a maximum readiness of our Navy and 
Marine Corps with a minimum expenditure of funds. 

| will welcome your suggestions and those of the other members of 
he committee. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Fechteler, the spotlight is on the Pentagon 
building, as you know. General Eisenhower has well and appro- 

priately said that if we are going to save vast sums, we must save 

em in defense spending, or words to that effect. And I believe he 
said last year in the campaign that there were large areas for major 
ivings in the Defense Establishment, that there was too much waste 
ind mismanagement. 

The American people applauded his statement and the American 
eople believed that his statement was correct: and the Congress 
elieved his statement was correct, by and large. 
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PERSON NEL 


You have been in this military business a long time, Admiral. Do 
you know of any material savings that can be made in uniformed 
personnel in the Navy and Marine Corps? 

Admiral Frcureter. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You and I know that if we could lop off with safety 
a few hundred thousand men from the total uniformed personnel of 
the Navy and the Army and the Air Force, we could save a lot of 
money. And I personally believe that there are a lot of people in 
uniform in all of the 3 Services who are not doing effective work every 
day. 

Do you tell me advisedly that you do not think we can afford to 
reduce at this time the size of the naval uniformed personnel? If 
not, why cannot we make the reduction ? 

Admiral Frcnreter. Mr. Mahon, I would not say for one minute 
that we do not have people in uniform in the Navy who are not em- 
ployed to the best interest not only of the Navy but of the Nation 
which pays them. But I will say this, sir, that we have a continuing 
review of our activities, particularly ashore. 

We have right now in the 11th Naval District a team of inspectors 
headed by the Under Secretary of the Navy—he is not a member of 
om team, but he went out with them looking into that very thing. 

I asked one of the members that came back the other day if they 
thought they were accomplishing anything and he said “Yes.” 

I think we have uncovered some spots where we can consolidate, 
and so forth, and so on. We are just as much interested in the 
economical employment of military personnel as I think you gentle- 
men are. 

I think it is possible, if this review continues, that we will turn 
up some areas, but I do not think we are going to turn up anything 
that is going to run into what you might “call “significant savings in 
the overall picture. In order to do that taking the figure 500,000, 
the Navy’s cut of that would be 100,000, say, maybe more—that would 
necessitate reducing the active forces of the fleets of the Navy that 
are in being today. 

Mr. Manon. If weshould get into a big war, would you immediately 
need everyone you now have in uniform? 

Admiral Frecutrexer. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you should by making proper studies and reviews 
determine that you could screen out from present units and compo- 
nents, let us say 10,000 military personnel, would you be disposed to 
recommend that they be separated from the service, or that their 
energies be devoted to other naval undertakings; in other words, 
would you try better to employ them or would you want to discharge 
them ? 

Admiral Frecureter. I think if we found out that we had more 
than we needed for the force levels and commitments that we have 
now, that we would be entirely wrong if we attempted to dig up some- 
thing else for them to do; no, sir. We ought to reduce the size of the 
force, but not by discharging people against their will, but rather by 
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closing the recruit pipeline down and letting natural attrition take 
its course. ou 
Mr. Manon. I have the feeling that if you are in a condition short of 


ll-out war, and if you have in uniform as we have in this country 
ibout 3,600,000 people, you cannot get the maximum production out 
| of each man because some of the people are just standing around 
f and waiting the event of a larger emergency. Is there any soundness 
to that conclusion ? 
| : Admiral Frecureter. That is not true in the Navy. The one big 
: difference in the situation that we have today compared with what 
we have in time of war from a personnel point of view is that when 


you go into a war and you get a man, he is with you for the duration. 
[here is no business of his enlistment expiring or his selective-service 
term expiring and then having to train his relief because he has done 
his job and he goes home. Nobody goes home in war until the war is 
over. At least, that was the experience in the last war. 

Mr. Manon. Now, on the overall big civilian personnel picture, 
the prevailing view is that you have far too many civilians in the 
Navy, as well as in the other Armed Services. And, as you know, Mr. 
Sarnoff said that we could dispense with half a million men in the 
Armed Forces, military and civilian. 

You are the top man in operations in the Navy. What would you 
say about that? 

Admiral Frcureter. I would say that the same situation with re 
spect to the civilian personnel in the Navy obtains as in respect to 
the uniformed personnel, We unquestionably have spots in which we 
are what you might call soft and when we uncover them we attempt 
to find the answers. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you make no claim to perfection in 
the operation of the Navy? 

Admiral Frcurerer. No, sir; we do not. 


MAINTENANCE AND SERVICING OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manion. We have had some very disastrous air crashes, particu- 
larly in the Air Force; transport planes bringing troops back from 
overseas, as well as other personnel. I have never discussed that in 
detail with the Air Force people, but I have had the feeling, or I 
finally developed the feeling, that perhaps these planes were not being 
properly serviced and that there was bad management or bad mainte- 
nance somewhere. Iam not asking you to comment on the sister serv- 
ices, So to speak, but I am asking you what has been your experience 
nthe Navy in that broad field ? 

Admiral Frcurerer. May I ask Admiral Gardner, who is my expert 
in that field, to reply to that question ? 

Admiral Garpner. In the field of air transport in the Navy, we have 
squadrons in the Military Air Transport Service and squadrons in the 
fleet logistical air wings, and in the last 2 years we have been very 
fortunate—rap on wood—in that field our personnel casualties from 
crashes have been zero. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I thought it was—at least approximately ; 
at least I thought it was better than the Air Force record. You do not 
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carry as many people in your transport planes, I assume, as does the 
Air Force. But certainly your record must be infinitely better. 

Admiral Garpnrr. Plane for plane we do—that is, type for type. 
Of course, we do not operate such huge airplanes as the C—124, the 
Douglas Globemaster. 

Mr. Manon. Do you believe that the sums which Congress has given 
you have enabled you to keep those planes in such a state of mainte- 
nance that there has been the tendency to minimize or diminish major 
threats to personnel that are being transported by aircraft ? 

Admiral Garpnerr. As I say, we have had a perfect record thus far. 
I never say that but that I do not shiver because you do not know wher 
it is going to hit you. 


REDUCTION IN NAVAL SPENDING 


Mr. Manon. I realize that. Admiral Fechteler, there is a wide 
spread feeling in Congress and in the country generally that the best 
area for reduction in defense spending is in the Navy. There are 
millions of people, in my judgment, who believe that and there are 
scores of Congressmen who believe it. They reason this way: We 
have the finest Navy in the world, with a marvelous tradition, and 
it is in a pretty good state of readiness—certainly in a better state of 
readiness than is the Air Force or the Army. So that if we are going 
to slow down anywhere and do any postponing anywhere, we might 
do it in the Navy. 

They point out that there is no comparable navy. Of course, there 
are answers to that which you could go into and have gone into to 
some extent here today. Nevertheless the feeling persists that we 
could make some postponement in heavy naval spending without seri 
ous jeopardy to the country. 

The Navy might just as well face the facts of life in my judgment. 
Those are the facts of life. 

The Navy has fared fairly well in military appropriations in recent 
years and it probably will continue to do so. Certainly I would not 
want to see Congress make a mistake. But we are entitled to have the 
most considered judgment and enlightenment on this question that 
is available. 

IMPORTANCE OF CONTROL OF THE SEA 


Admiral Fecureter. Mr. Mahon, I think what you say in regard to 
the thinking in the United States and the thinking in the Congress 
with respect to the Navy is a direct reflection of the fact that this 
Nation has not, in the last 145 years lost control of the sea. It is also 
a direct reflection of the fact that from 1814 to 1914, 100 years, this 
Nation developed and expanded and progressed under the benevolent 
eye of the British Navy. They did the job then which they cannot 
do today and which we are responsible for doing. 

There is also a failure to appreciate the fact that we pretty nearly 
lost World War I and World War II because of the submarine. But 
because we did not lose those wars, it did not amount to very much. 

This business of trying to explain to this country and to a great 
many enlightened gentlemen the importance of controlling the sea for 
our own purpose and denying it to the enemy as the means whereby 
we avoid fighting in our own front yard apparently is an extremely 
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lificult thing to put over. If you have never had that experience, 
yu can know not hing about it. 
As a matter of fact, this same attitude was reflected in a speech 
iade on the floor of the House, in Congress, by a Member of the 
Congress who questioned why we should maintain a navy because, his 
vords were “that the Navy has demonstrated that its value is in 
nverse proportion to the amount of money its costs.” 
The fact of the matter is that that speech was delivered in 1810 
nd 4 years later the British landed down on the Chesapeake, came 
here and burned the building in which the speech was made. 
Mr. Scrivner. They did not burn it; they set it on fire. 
Admiral Frecureter. Thank you, sir. 
We have been successful in seeing, over a century and a half, that 
s country is not invaded; that when we get into difficulties, we do 
ot fight in our own front yard. We are able to project the military 
ower of all of our forces overseas. And we never had a significant 
verse, except once, and that was when we lost Bataan. There is a 
nendous amount of similarity between the Peninsula of Korea 
ind the Peninsula of Bataan. 
In Korea, there is no question of running over us. We can do any- 
ng we want both on the land and on the sea and in the air, because 
e control the sea around there. In the case of Bataan we lost control 
if the sea and because we lost control of the sea we lost control of the 
and the result was the Bataan death march. I should like to 
nt out that control of the sea means, also, control of the air over 
e sea and over the contiguous land areas. In the instance of the 


Bataan action, our air bases on the island of Luzon had been knocked 
by Japanese carrier aircraft and the only possible way in which 
could have subsequently supported our forces anywhere in the 


| | 
| 


lippines was to do it by means of sea-air power, for example, using 
rier aircraft and naval gunfire. We just did not have the carrier 
isk forces with which to do it. 

We could not operate west of Pearl Harbor for the first year or so 
ifter that war started, because we lost control of the sea. 

: facts of history. 

The great majority of the people of the United States do not see 

uch of the Navy. It is an inherent characteristic of the Navy, 
because it is part of the overseas and salt-water forces of this country, 
al nd when you get into a squeeze financially, you do not grease the axle 
which is running smoothly and which does not make any noise. 

Have I answered your question ? 

Mr. Manon. I think so. I want you to elaborate anything for ma 
record. I wish you would add anything that you think would be e1 

ghtening on this particular subject. 

“Adee Frcnteter. I will be glad to do so. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Those are 


SEAPOWER 


‘he influence of seapower upon the history of the United States and the extent 
to which seapower determines our fundamental foreign policy are generally un 
ierestimated. This lack of understanding, among other things, leads to a danger- 

ous attitude of complacency that we will surely be able to 
supremacy. 

The United States Navy exists for one fundamental purpose. That purpose 

is to defend these United States and support the foreign policy of the United 
States in widely separated areas of the world. 


maintain naval 
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One element of our foreign policy requires control of the seas in order that 
we may carry out our commitment to support our allies. This involves bringing 
essential strategic materials to our shores that we may fabricate military sup 
plies and later deliver them to those allies as well as to our own forces overseas 
If we are unable to make these deliveries and support our bases overseas, all our 
effort during peacetime toward building up these bases will have been lost. 

While World War II left the United States in the position of a great world 
power, the same war was also a substantial drain on our own national resources 
The great scientific and technological advances which are being made in al! 
lines, are placing new demands on raw materials, which either do not exist in 
this country or are becoming in short supply. For these reasons, the United 
States relatively self-sufficient in agricultural produce, and possessing an enor 
mouse industrial capacity and superior technical knowledge, is rapidly becoming 
a have-not nation. Today we are forced to import from all parts of the world 
wver 50 essential raw materials ranging from asbestos to zinc, and ranging from 
25 to 100 percent of each of these fifty-odd materials, All are necessary for 
vur continued national prosperity in peace; all are vital in war. It is the Navy's 
responsibility to provide for the security of our worldwide overseas trade, in 
order to maintain our essential war industries as well as the war effort of our 
allies. With our worldwide sea communications secured, the world stands with 
us; Without them, we stand alone. This will be true 3 years from today; it will 
also be true 10 years from today. 

Strategic materials are brought from all over the world for the support of our 
industry. Thousands of man-hours go into the production of the material 
required by our military forces. This material is then concentrated into ships 
for delivery where it is required. The movement of this material overseas is the 
most vulnerable time in the life of the material. The loss of ships carrying our 
supplies wastes not only these supplies but all the thousands of man-hours which 
have been used in the production. The importance of the Navy’s mission to 
insure a safe delivery of our military supplies wherever they may be required 
cannot be minimized. 

The responsibilities of the Navy toward any overseas commitments of the 
future may be illustrated by our current commitments in Western Europe alone 
In order that the Army and Air Force may fulfill their missions in Western 
Europe, the Navy must be prepared to perform in their support, three broad 
tasks in the event of war. First, the Navy must continue to maintain sea com 
munications to Western Europe. In order to accomplish this, enemy sub- 
marines, aircraft, surface craft, and other weapons which can be used against 
our convoys must be repelled or destroyed. The enemy bases from which these 
Weapons can operate must also be neutralized. Second, the Navy must provide 
combat support to the United States and Allied land forces. This combat sup 
port includes air and gunfire support. It includes the landing of army and air 
forces where they are required and when they are required. It includes the 
capability of bringing them off the beach when required—not as refugees, but as 
organized fighting units. Experience in Korea has reemphasized the fact that, 
in order for any army to conduct successful combat operations overseas, ade 
quate naval forces must be in a position to supply it, support it, and secure its 
flanks. Before we can do this, we must have the seas under our control. This 
will be as true in any future war as it has been in the past. Third, the Navy 
must deny to the enemy the sea areas essential to his operations. If an enemy 
is permitted to use the Baltic and Norwegian Seas unmolested, our Western 
Europe position will be outflanked from the North, and England will become un 
tenable. Therefore, in order to protect the Northern European flank, the ship 
ping, the naval forces, and the aireraft, which an enemy employs to exploit the 
Baltic and Norwegian Seas, must be neutralized or destroyed. This will include 
neutralization of the bases from which enemy forces operate. Unless an enemy’s 
ability to use the Aegean Sea, the Eastern Mediterranean and the Adriatic Sea 
is denied, our European position will eventually be outflanked from the south. 

Often not recognized is the importance of the offensive potential of our naval 
forces. This potential is used not only to deny the movement of the enemy’s 
forces by sea, but also to attack directly his forces ashore. The seas enable 
us to achieve superiority in critical areas of our own choosing and to give 
visible and substantial support to our national interests and national policies. 

Some of the people of the United States may realize the importance of what 
might be called the defensive mission of the United States Navy and that of 
inoving safely our supplies and forces overseas, but few realize the importance of 
the offensive potential of our Navy. The question is often raised as to why we 
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need a Navy when there appears to be no strong naval force with which to oppose 
it. The fact that there is no strong opposing naval force is fortunate for the 
United States. It is for this reason that they Navy will be able to begin im- 
mediately operations against the enemy’s bases and land forces which are within 
striking distance of the sea without having first to destroy a foreign navy. A 
good example of this is shown by the operations in the Pacific in World War II 
where it was necessary to first neutralize the Japanese Navy before offensive 
operations could be carried out against the Japanese mainland. 

The question is also raised as to the vulnerability of the naval force in strikes 
against a strong air power based ashore. This question has been completely 
answered by our offensive naval operations against Japan during World War II. 
It is well known that Japan had a strong navy, as well as a strong shore-based 
air force. After rendering the Japanese Navy impotent, our offensive naval 
operations were highly successful against the Japanese mainland. The reason 
for this success is litle understood by the American people. ‘The principal reason 
was that strong, mobile forces, which have the ability to strike in any area of 
their own choosing required the enemy to spread his defensive forces, and per- 
mitted our forces to achieve superiority as well as surprise at the point of at 
tack. Defense against such mobile power would require thousands of planes 
tactically deployed through the enemy area. The cost to the enemy would be 
prohibitive and would be similar to and as ineffective as trying to protect a 
long coastline with fixed artillery. 

A modernized, well equipped Navy enables the United States to project its 
national power, including ground and land-based air forces, into any strategically 
important area of the globe. Naval power represents an economy of invest 
ment in national security which cannot be matched by any other form of military 
power. Units of the fleet are part of the sovereign territory of the United States, 
regardless of where they may be operating. They do not require extensive bases 
or installations on foreign soil. Naval power can be projected into the land of 
the enemy without dependence on foreign bases. Ships of the Navy are built in 
United States shipyards by United States citizens. When they require over 
haul, or when they are damaged in combat, they can be brought home to their 
bases in the United States for repair. Mobile naval forces represent an invest 
ment which always remains the property of, and under the control of, the citizens 
of the United States The economy of naval power explains in measure why 
nations in history which have had the wisdom to turn to the sea for security 
have invariably been able to prevail over their land-power rivals. 

An argument often heard is that Russia does not have much of a Navy, so 
why do we need one? Navies do not fight navies any more, but nations fight 
nations. To be strongest where the enemy is weakest—on and over the seas— 
is the axiom of military success. During most of the 19th century Great Britian 
had no serious rival to the seas. Because her naval superiority was so marked 
it went unchallenged from Napoleon I to Wilhelm II. The British Navy allowed 
a tiny island to rule most of the world with a handful of men in ships commanding 
the seas. This was the longest period of general peace since the fall of Rome. 

The amphibious operation at Inchon, where troops were landed by our Navy 
forces, is a perfect example of one of the reasous why we have a navy. You 
will recall that this operaion removed the pressure from our forces around Pusan, 
and resulted in attaining complete control of almost the entire Korean Peninsula. 
I hope the mobility of our forces in the Korean conflict will stand as an object 
lesson to those who have asked this question in the past and, what is more im 
portant, will impress any potential enemies we may have in the future. The 
Navy must contain certain mobile elements that can be quickly dispatched to 
future Koreas. We cannot hope to compete with the Communists on a manpower 
basis alone, but we can build up an organization that can apply superior power 
at the right time and the right place. Naval and marine forces are designed for 
just such eventualities. 

In summary, our Navy is a ready, mobile, flexible, supportable force, and, I 
repeat, the essential instrument by which we project our national military power 
overseas, The first step is, of course, to‘gain and maintain control of the seas. 
This, I should like to point out, is only one of our missions, and thus the size of 
enemy naval forces that may be arrayed against us is not the sole criteria that 
determines the size and composition of our Navy. We clear the seas and littoral 
of enemy threats in order that we may use the sea to carry out other tasks. As 
examples: (a) The safe deployment of our land and air forces overseas, (b) 
resupply those forces with food, ammunition, gasoline, and other needs of war, 


$1394—53—pt. 1—_—4 
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(c) conduct offensive operations in support of those forces, (d) conduct am 
phibious operations, and (e) redeploy them as may be required. 

All these are essential complementary tasks and are geared to the require 
ments of our other services. They are not a duplication of nor in competitior 
with their assigned role 

To further highlight the unremitting need for a navy in the defense of these 
United States, I should like to bring to your attention one of the clearest state 
ments on this subject made by a nonmilitary man. Last February 18, a write 
Mr. Walter Millis, published in the New York Herald Tribune an article entitled 

Instrument of Powe { should like to quote in full that clear and compelling 


statement 


AKMS AND MEN 
(By Walter Millis) 
INSTRUMENT OF POWER 


It seems unlikely, in spite of much talk, that the Eisenhower administration is 
contemplating a blockade of China. It is worth noting however that there 
would not even have been any talk except for one fact—the existence and power 
of the United States Navy. 

The effective blockade of a vast coastline like that of Red China would be a 
large undertaking. <A true blockade, in the old sense of the word, carried out 
by the recognized methods of interception, visit, and search, would require hun 
dreds of vessels, elaborate air patrol and protection, antisubmarine protection, 
bases, relief, and much more. The United States Navy could probably perform 
such a task (even it would, however, have to call up a lot of additional equip- 
ment from the reserve and “mothball” fleets to do it), but it is certainly the only 
military force in the world which could even contemplate an operation of the 
kind. And it is only because the Navy has been maintained in its present rea 
sonably high state of operating efficiency that anybody else has been able 
consider it at all. 

* * * + * + 
is a concrete example of the uses and potentialities of seapower. If you 
have it, there are a great many things that you can do with it; if you don’t have 
t, you are forced to stay at home—like the reported 175 Soviet army divisions 
and leave it to others to benefit by the strategic and economic and political advar 
tages conferred by the “due use and control” of the great oceanic highways 
world warfare and world intercourse. 

\mericans in general seem to have a rather curiously imperfect understanding 
of seapower—in spite of the fact that seapower was a critical factor in the 
foundation and survival of the Republic, that all our wars, without exceptio! 
have been amphibious in important respects, that oceanic commerce is still vit: 
to our own economy and of serious importance to our allies and to our potential 
enemies, and that seapower has been our first and almost automatically chosen 
weapon Whenever (as in Korea) sudden emergency has overtaken us. 

a + * * * * 

In the face of all this, people still ask, “What is the Navy for?” The only othe: 
large naval forces in the world are in the hands of our friends. The Soviets are 
believed to have a submarine fleet of menacing proportions, but only a rather 
small part of our own Naval Establishment is directly concerned with anti 
submarine war. Why the active battleships, the dozens of cruisers, the hundreds 
of destroyers, the attack transports and landing craft, and the 16 carrier-borne 
air groups with all their attendant air and surface craft? People can under 
stand the reasons for a land-based air force, which is supposed to drop bombs 
on enemy cities, and for a ground army, which is supposed to capture and occupy 
territory. But why the Navy? 

The Navy itself has experienced great difficulty in making its answer plain 
One simple answer might be that whenever anything has happened, or has 
threatened to happen, we have in fact needed the Navy badly and used it promptly. 
We did so in Korea—which would have been lost in the first 2 weeks without sea 
power, and could never have been cleared up to the present line without the 
Marine division, the amphibious craft, and the supporting naval air and gun 
power which made possible the Inchon landing. We needed, and have used, 
the carrier-hborne airpower of the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean to bolster 
the southern flank of the NATO defenses. While the Norwegians refuse (for 
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good reason) to accept any NATO installations upon their territory, sea 
orne airpower must remain the best, if not the only, backstop for the northern 
ng or the same defense system. Any increased support for Indo-China, or any 
rged action against Communist China, would have to be carried out primarily 
naval means. 
* * * * . o * 
\ll this is so obvious that most people are inclined to forget it, and the Navy’s 
ewhat labored rehashes of Alfred Thayer Mahan (who, after all, was writing 
different times and a quite different international context) have somehow 
ed to make vivid to contemporary publics the value of naval armament in the 
rrent international world. Mainly, no doubt, it is because the Navy is built 
sind a rather more subtle, less understandable concept than is either of the 
ther two arms. The Navy is not a weapon; it is rather a system, using any and 
kinds of Weapons and tactical methods to the one end of exploiting the strategic 
ue of sea Communications. 
* a * * *” > * 

Che Air Force is basically constructed around a single military method—the 

r delivery of high explosive—and increasingly in later years has been primarily 
oncerned with a single weapon, the nuclear bomb. The Army is primarily 

cerned with a single strategy—the invasion and occupation of territory—which 

| probably always be the final and decisive strategy in war. The Navy’s func- 

n, however, is less simple; its business is to exploit sea Communications, so as 

enable the other two services better to perform their tasks, so as to carry 

is to our enemies, rather than allowing them to bring them to us, so as to 
ow the national strategy with the power and flexibility and effect throughout 
world which it could not otherwise enjoy. The Navy is not a weapon or a 
egic or tactical machine; it is a system, using many weapons, many strategies, 

ind many kinds of tactics to perform an overall function. The performance of 
unction will not alone, of itself, win wars. But it will have decisive effect 

vho wins them, how soon, how easily. Naval power, in all its aspects, is a 

endous instrument of national power, useful in countless ways. That is one 
m why Americans so often fail to grasp its significance. 

Mr. Scrivner. Statements have been made that Bataan and Pearl 
Harbor happened because we did not have control of the air. 

Admiral Frcurener. I do not think that is true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. | was just making the observation. 

\dmiral Frcrreier. If the Japs had never touched Pearl Harbor, 

it had taken the Philippines, we could not possibly have gone out 
there and fought them for some time because we did not have the 
means to transport the fuel required to send the fleet west. We did not 
have any tankers. 

In February 1942, when Admiral Nimitz wanted to send Admiral 
Halsey on a foray against the Marshall Islands, he had one tanker west 
of San Francisco and if he had lost that tanker it would have been 
a pretty serious thing. 

Mr. Manton. Admiral, 1 probably would be regarded as a big Navy 
man myself. Certainly, I think that 1 try to evaluate the importance 
of the Navy 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE AND IMPORTANCE OF CARRIERS 


(hese same critics who say, of course, we would like to have a big 
Navy, but there are certain things we cannot have and balance the 
budget and pay off the national debt and reduce taxes. They say, 
surely, we need a Navy and we need control of the seas, but why do 
we not accentuate our studies in the field of antisubmarine warfare 
and do more in that regard? Why do we need these terribly large 
carriers Which some of our people regard as sitting ducks if World 
War III comes? Why cannot the Navy perform its most essential 


mission for several billion dollars less? That thinking enters into the 
picture. 
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What is the answer to that? 

Admiral Frcureter. Antisubmarine warfare is just one feature of 
it. In the first place, as applied to Korea, Navy and Marine air over 
there are flying one-third of the combat sorties that are in support of 
the land forces. 

Naval gunfire all up and down the east coast of Korea is a highly 
essential part of that business. 

Active antisubmarine warfare has not entered into the Korean pic 
ture. I can assure you, so far as our efforts in the field of antisub 
marine warfare are concerned, we are leaving no stone unturned. 

Now, with respect to the value of the carriers, I have dwelt upon the 
role of the carriers in connection with antisubmarine warfare and 
going after the submarine and the shore-based air. But there is on 
other thing. 

Kurope, as a matter of fact, is a sea-surrounded peninsula. 

It is here that carriers operated last summer [indicating on map 
It is here that they have been operating for the last 6 years | indicating 
on map]. It is just a bigger demonstration of what is going on 
Korea. 

Here | indicating| the carriers operate on both sides of that peni 
sula. They provide mobile air bases and we are entirely free to come 
and go on the high seas. 

As long as we are able to control the sea, we are able to project 
our naval air anywhere on the high seas in support of our forces 
anywhere else, both in Europe and in Korea. 
























NAVAL BASES IN EUROPE 




















Now, I mentioned that we do not have any naval bases over there. 
We have one significant base, at Port Lyautey. That is a naval ai 
base primarily for antisubmarine patrols throughout the Mediter- 
ranean. 

There has been considerable talk about a United States naval base 
at, Naples. We do not have a naval base at Naples. We maintain 

he Sixth Fleet by supplies from the United States. Naval operating 
forces are not dependent upon bases in other lands. That Naples 
base is a NATO base. It is the headquarters of General Ridgway’s 
southern command. It just so happens that there is a considerable 
number of United States naval personnel there. But the reason for 
that is that when that NATO command was set up, it was agreed 
that there would be 3 headquarters: 1 SHAPE, outside of Paris: 
Oslo, in the north; and 1 Naples, in the south. 

It was further agreed that so far as the housekeeping, the adminis 
trative angle of it, and so forth, the Army would support the center. 
the Air Force would support the north, and the Navy the south. 

Other than that, we have not got any naval forces; we have admin 
istrative people, but no naval forces. 

Mr. Manon. You do need a naval base on the continent of Europe’ 

Admiral Frcnreter. No, sir; we do not need a naval base in the 
terms we mean when we say that we have Norfolk or New York o1 
Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Manon. But you do need and are negotiating for, as I wndet 

stand it, naval bases in Spain? 
( Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. You may elaborate that answer, if you wish. — 
uld not expect to have favilities for the major repair of ships, o 
nything like that. 
Admiral Frcuterer. No, sir. 
Discussion off the record. ) 
Mr. Manon. The problem of a naval base in Europe is something 
it is a legitimate subject for discussion. 
Phe point you make, Admiral, is our Sixth Fleet in the Mediterran- 
s serviced by our own tankers and our own other ships? 
Admiral Fecntrerer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. I know that you and I would agree that it would be 
pful if we had a major base over there; if we got Port Lyautey and 
all other facilities here and there, it would not hurt if we had 
|-based naval support in that area, it seems to me. 
\dmiral Frecure er. You are quite correct, sir. But in the bal- 
e, | would rather that money which could go into the construction 
of a large naval base would go into ships instead of a base on foreign 
territory. 
VULNERABILITY OF CARRIERS 


fr. Manon. Let us assume that we get into world war III, which 
ve are striving to avoid and you should again look at this map and 
lecide that Europe is more or less a peninsula—Western Europe. 
How would our Navy operate there if the skies were filled with hostile 
jet aircraft of the opposition ¢ 

(dmiral Fecurecer. I think Mr. Floberg gave you a pretty clear 

cept of that. You are coming down to the sitting-duck theory ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, that is the point. 

Admiral Fecuteter. There are one or two things that I think should 
be worth while noting. In the first place, No. 1, no ship of any navy 
has ever been sunk by a high-level hor izontal bomber while underway Ly 
it sea and free to maneuver—no ship of any navy. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, it is well to remember, to look back, because 
ve learn lessons from the past. But it is the future about which we 
are concerned and we cannot say that World War ILI will be fought 

ke other wars, if it comes. I believe you will agree to that. Of 
course, you would not say that we would not have any ships sunk by 
ireraft; I would not say high-level or guided missiles with homing 
devices, and so forth, in the event of world war IIT? 

Admiral Fecureter. Oh, no, sir. I would not say that. But I 
would say that the people who say that our carriers and other ships 


are sitting ducks have no previous experience upon which to base 
their statements. 

Mr. Manon. I agree that they might have little previous experi- 
ence, but we have never had anything comparable to what world war 
[IT would be like in many respects; I think we would all agree to that. 
Certainly our carriers would give a good account of themselves. But 
certainly this field is worthy of the most careful exploration and con- 
stant reevaluation. 

\dmiral Fronreter. Oh, there is no doubt about that. 


COST OF NEW CARRIERS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Floberg, how much did you say the new carrier is 
estimated to cost ? 
Mr. Firosere. Two hundred and nine milllion dollars. 
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Mr. Manon. Does that include the aircraft on it 

Mr. Fionere. No, sir; that is everything else. 

Mr. Manon. Does it include the task force which would accompany 
it? 

Mr. Froserc. That is the ship and everything in the ship. 

Mr. Manon. Does it include the armament on the ship 4 

Mr. Fionerc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is that the Forrestal ¢ 

Mr. Fiopere. The Forrestal type. The Forrestal, being the first of 
that type, was a little more expensive. She will be about $219 million 
On the second ship, or subsequent ships, you would not have to do 
some of the engineering, designing, and so forth, that vou had to do 
on the first one: so that you are jus t that much ahead. 


ROLE OF CARRLERS IN CONTROLLING THE SEAS 


Mr. Manon. Reviewing what you have already said in response to 
other questions, I would like you to pinpoint an answer to this: How 
does a big carrier enable us to contro] the seas ? 

Admiral Frcuteter. The biggest threat to the control of the seas t 
us is the enemy submarine and the enemy land-based air which would 
operate over the sea. The best place to ‘defeat those people the sub 
marine and the land-based air, is at their bases; and that is where the 
long arm of the carrier-air can go. We did not succeed in doing it to 
the Germans in the last war. 

Mr. Manon. Are you not getting into strategic bombing there / 

Admiral Frcoutrener. No, sir. Those are naval targets; part of a 
naval campaign to defeat his submarine potential and his ai 
potential. 

Mr. Manon. I take it then, to put it mildly, that ther re is no great 
area in which we can save billions of dollars in the Navy budget at 
this time? 

Admiral Frecrrener. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. If the Congress, in its wisdom, or lack of wisdo) 
should postpone the third big ¢: arrier for a vear, it would postpone 

the appropriation of about $200 million plus; that approaches a quar 
ter of a billion dollars there. Is the world situation of such urgency 
and Navy requirements of such a nature that that postponement should 
not be made? 

Admiral Freenterer. That is our opinion, Mr. Mahon: that that 
postponment should not be made because of the lead time. which is: 
or 4 years in the construction of a carrier. 

Mr. Manon. If you laid down 1 per vear, under the program t! 
was enunciated on behalf of the Navy by former Secretary Kimball, 
after 10 years, you would have 1 per year that would be more or less 
out of date, and you might need 3 per year of a different type. 

Admiral Frcutetrr. As Mr, Floberg said, when vou look that 


ahead, you have hardly even an educated guess. 
EFFECT OF GUIDED MISSILES ON NAVAL WARFARE 


Mr. Manon. I agree with you: and I have the fear from the stand- 
oint of the Navy that the guided missile is going to pl: iv havoc wit! 
many of our ideas of defense. I am just w onderi ing how these euided 
missile sare going to affect a naval ship. in particular. Tt seems to m¢ 
that is one of the softest targets, in a way, because if is out there 
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generally speaking, away from other points which might have radar 
nterference. It seems to me you would have a better chance with one 
f these guided missiles to hit a ship out at sea, than hitting a target 
some metropolitan area. 
\dmiral Fecurecer. I think there is a good bit in what you say, but 
ere is this one thing about it—so far as I know nobody has, even 
ty back in his head, the idea that a guided missile will ever be pro 
ced which is going to be able to discriminate aa ween types of ships: 
that is to say, a carrier, a destroyer, a transport, or anything of that 
sort. If this guided missile is the type of menace thie ‘h is going to 
lrive ships of the Navy off the seas, it is also going to drive the trans 
ports, the cargo ships, the oilers, and everything else whic Pp we, as the 
Navy, have to protect on the seas, and there fore if that becomes the 
tuation we better come back home and sit here 
Mr. Manon. Now, in other words, that is a hazard that we have to 
take ? 
\dmiral Fecuvever. That is correct, sir. Incidentally, research in 
ded missiles is always accompanied by an equivalent effort for 
ntermeasures. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION PRIORITIES 


Mr. Manon. That is right. You say the big carrier is your No. 5 
riority. 

Admiral Frcnreter. I think it is No. 5 on the list. 

Mr. Manon. I was rather intrigued by this priority business. In 

e former year the other things were relatively inexpensive and the 
arrier was the real big thing. It reminds me of the son who might 

graduated from high school and the father saying, “You want a 
icycle or a new radio or a Cadillae convertible?” Of course, the boy 
vill want the Cadillac convertible. I do not know what these other 
five things are at this stage. Generally speaking, what are the 
other five ? 

Admiral Frecwrever. There are a couple of new-type destroyers and 
here are two new submarines, and some additional minecraft. Actu- 

y, that priority list cannot be anything more than a general guide, 
for this reason: It is almost impossible to list your ships in order of 
priority and say that you will cut it off here or here for the total 
money, because inevitably when we say we would like to cut it off 
here you say, “No, you are going to cut it off here,” and then just com- 

ionsense would indicate that you ought to go back and take a look at 
" vhat j is left. You should not try to bind vourself. 

As to the priority of this carrier beng No. 5, it is largely a question 
of lead time. It takes about 4 years to build a carrier from the time 
you get your money. Some of these other things like minesweepers, 
ind so forth, you can bat them out in pretty short order. This is 
purely a matter of trying to avoid obsolescence. 


EFFECT OF INTENSIFICATION OF KOREAN WAR ON NAVY 


Mr. Manon. You have discussed on and off the record the problem 
the naval blockade. Would : be correct in assuming that the turn 
the Korean war would affect very materially your money require- 

ents forthe Navy! In shan words, if some decision should be made 

to engage in a step-up in the intensity of the Korean war you would 
ive additional responsibilities in the Navy. 
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Admiral Frcure er. Yes; and inevitably eventually that would 
mean additional costs. 


NAVY DEFENSE OF OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, what could the Navy do to enable us to 
hold onto our overseas Army and air bases in the event of a big war? 
There is a feeling among many people this Government is making a 
big mistake in spending hundreds of millions of dollars overseas on 
airbases and in Army installations. I am speaking of total sums. 
You are a man who ought to have some very definite views on this 
subject. I do not know whether you care to give them on or off the 
record. 

Admiral Fecureter. Whenever I am called on to answer a question 
which permits me to highlight the Navy’s e apt abilities within our par 
ticular sphere, I am always conscious of the fact that my remarks 
can be interpreted as derogating the ot her services. 

Mr. Manion. I agree. 

Admiral Frcurecer. There is no intention of doing that on my part. 
I believe that you were over in Europe this summer and you know the 
general plans for the airbase complex. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I have landed on many of the bases including 
two in Greenland, and I am interested in this thing, if you can afford 
to talk about it. 

\dmiral Fecrrecer. The plain fact of the matter is that you must 
have those bases accessible to the sea because that is where they get the 
gasoline they fly with. That holds true in north Africa. You know 
the difficulties that we have had with the lines of communication in 
France and Germany, because you must tie whatever you have in the 
way of airbases, or Army depots, or ordnance depots, to access to the 
sea, because that is the place from which they get it all. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if they have no place from which they 
can be supplied, they cannot be maintained for long in the event of 
an emergency 

(dmiral Frecrnrerer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Even with the assistance of our very capable Navy 
we would be able, in your judgment, to utilize these bases in the event 
of a big war? 

Admiral Frcutrrier. Yes, I think so. If I may interpolate, with 
regard to this business about naval air, it is often said, “Well, the 
British had naval air in the Mediterranean during the First World 
War and they lost control of it.” Well, they did, and the reason they 
lost control of it is because the Navy lost control of their naval air 
immediately after World War I and did not get it back until 1938. 

Mr. Manion. I do not know what you mean by losing control of 
their own naval air. 

Admiral Fecutreier. The Royal Air Force supplied the pilots and 
supplied the planes which were used by the Royal Navy. That was 
the setup. 

Mr. Manon. Yon mean to say that sort of arrangement will not 
work out? 
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Admiral Frecurever. It was very inefficient and it did not produce 
the weapons, aircraft, and personnel with which they had to fight. 

Mr. Manon. Your testimony has been very interesting and stimu 
iting, as usual. Thank you very much. 


WepnespAy, Marcu 4, 1953. 


Mr. WicciEeswortu. The committee will be in order. Admiral 
Fechteler has returned for further questioning by the committee. Mr. 
Sikes has the witness. 

Mr. Srxes. Admiral, I have a number of questions I would like to 
ask you. I would like to have my question appear on the record but if, 
at any time, you feel your answers should be off the record, will you 
please so indicate. 


TYPE OF NAVY ACTIVITY IN KOREAN WATERS 


I noted from your statement to the committe on yesterday this 
sentence : 

Naval forces are required to deny to enemy vessels their use of the sea in 
their attempts to supply their forces in Korea. 

I would like, for informational purposes, for you to elaborate on 
that. I had not realized that we were engaged in any activity with 
enemy vessel in that theater. Will you enlarge on your statement 
so that we may know just what you did mean ? 

Admiral Frcuretrr. I would be very glad to, Mr. Sikes. We have 
blockading forces there which entirely surround the peninsula of 
Korea. We have stopped practically all use of the sea by the enemy 
on both sides the sre, but we still are continually engaged in intercept- 
ing sampans moving along the coast. The assumption is that if we 
were not there, they would be using shipping of a much more sig- 
nificant character than sampans. We have got them throttled now, 
but it is a continuous patrol there. 

Mr. Sikes. This, then, is primarily a blockading activity; it is not 
an engagement against ene my vessels ? 

Admiral Frcurrier. That is right, sir. None of them are armed 
to any significant degree. 

Mr. Sixes. Thus far we have not been engaged in any conflict with 
any major enemy vessels in the Korean theater? 

Admiral Frcuteier. That is correct, sir. 


ATOMIC-POWERED SUBMARINE 


Mr. Srxes. Can you tell when it is estimated that the atomic- 
powered submarine will actually be ready for use? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. That appears to be a very significant. development and 
I should assume that you are doing everything you can do to speed 
it up. 

Admiral Frcnreter. Yes, sir; but all of the machinery that goes 
into the nuclear ¢ aspects of that is completely new and requires test- 
ing and engineering development, and that sort of thing, and there- 
fore, in a great many aspects, it is a question of making haste slowly. 
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Mr. Sikes. Would the same development enginewise be applicable 
to surface vessels? 

Admiral Frcurecer. Essentially; yes, sir. Anything that is done 
in the field of nuclear power ade Is to the accumulation ‘of knowledy: 
along those lines. 

Mr. Sixes. Has any thought been given to the utilization of nuclea: 
power in the propulsion of railroad locomotives and airplane engines ! 

Admiral Frecnrerer. The Air Force has a contract with the West 
nghouse people based on the adaptation of nuclear power to aircraft 
Insofar as locomotives are concerned, actually the diesel-powered 
locomotives in the United States are today using a power plant which 
was first developed for use in our Navy submarines and so it would 
naturally follow that the same attempt would be made if it wer 
proven economical. 

Mr. Sixes. Are those activities as far advanced as those in conne 
tion with the submarine? 

Admiral Frcurecer. So far as I know, there is no activity in t] 
locomotive field. 

Mr. Sikes. What about air’ Is it as far advanced there as 
the submarine ? 

Admiral Freurecer. No. There you come into the question of 
weights, shielding, and that sort of thing, which are of a very mi 
more acute nature than in a submarine. 

fr. Srxes. Can you tell us when we will have a firm budget es 
timate ? 

Admiral Fecurecer. You mean the revised budget, sir? 

Mr. Srtxes. Yes. 

Admiral Frcmreier. IT am afraid I cannot give vou anything pai 
ticularly satisfactory along those lines, because we are currently 
engaged in our revised estimate and we submit it to the Department 

Defense and then it has to go through the budget, and so forth 


Mr. Srxes. So that vou cannot give us an estimate at this time of 
when on committee will have a firm budget estimate? | 
ae 

Admiral Fecrrrener. No, sir: I cannot. ' 


FREEZE ORDER ON CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. Can you tell me at this time what is the effect of the 
freeze order on construction; and in your answer, will you tell 1 
whether there has been any modification of the freeze order on con 
struction ¢ 

Admiral Frcurever. I have not heard of any modification of the 
freeze order. So far as the effect on construction is concerned, I 
would like to have Admiral Clexton answer that. 

Admiral Ciexron. The entire construction program of the Navy is 
being reviewed now, using the criteria set down in the budget letter. 
When the construction items are revised and it can be said. substan 
tially that they are essential, they then go up to the Secretary of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget before any work can be started 
onthem. All contracting has been stopped. 

Mr. Sixes. Regardless of the degree of completion ? 

Admiral Ciexron. All new contracting. 
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Mr. Sixes. What is the percentage of completion before the freeze 
lerisettective? Isit 2U pe reent ¢ 
Mr. Frosere. I believe what you want is the percentage of comple 
of a project which is under scrutiny, and that figure was 20 
ercent. 
Mr. Sixes. That is the information I wanted. When is it estimated 
the information required for a change in the freeze order will be 


(\dmiral Ciexron. The review of the essentiality of the projects 
- peen comple ted by th 1e Chie f « rf N: avi al pent tions Shore Station 
a suare and each project, as I understand, will have to 


rough s parately and be approved for continuance. 
\| SITKES, Vom that answer, that could be a long-drawn-out 
ess, Is that the situation or 1s he a rapid scrutiny that should 


take more than a few weeks? 


\dmiral Crexron. The scrutiny given by the Navy took about 
s of ont days. I have not any idea how long it will take 
efens t I believe it will delay the entire program at least 60 days. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARI 


{ 
Mir. Sixes. Admiral, is the budget, as nearly as you can presently 
etermine, for antisubmarine warfare up or down for the next fiscal 
il naan d with 1953 
\dmiral FrcuvTeer. i is difficult to winnow out all of the bude 
etary implhicat ons with respect to antisubmarine wartare. lL think 
he best answer to that is that as it stands now we feel there is in this 
budget all of the funds necessary to oon the lines we are going in 
ow and every profitable line in the field of antisubmarine warfare. 
Mr. oan 8. G& an you te |] me whether you are proposing to spe n dl less 
ey or more money in 1954 than you are spending in 1953 ¢ 
A lmir: vei FRCHTELER. I ee l say ‘that it is at about the same rate. 
xcept m the field of “Researel » and dleve lopmet t.” In that field, we 
d about $79 mil/ion in fiseal year 1995 ind for fiscal vear 1954 we 
re requesting about $93 million. 
Mr. Srxes. In view of the fact that we r: ran Into very serious jeo pardy 
World War IT and again in World War IT from submarines: and 
: view of the fact that very nally we could encounter a similar 
uation if world war IIT were to develop, do you feel that we are 
: viving as much emphasis to antisubmarine warfare as we should give? 
: Admiral Freirrerer. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I would Say 
it I know of no area in which we should give more emphasis than 


e are doing now. 


PROGRESS IN GUIDED MISSILES DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Are you satisfied with the progress that is being made 

1 guided-missiles development ? 

Admiral Frecurever. In view of the great amount of research 

evelopment and technology that must. go into the whole field of 
ded missiles [ would say—well, no, I do not believe that we are 

iking the progress that a lot of people think we should be making, 

i articularly those who visualize an eventual pushbutton warfare. 
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But I think we are making all the progress that is warranted by th 
research in it. 

There are a lot of people who would like to have us take a laboratory 
product and rush into production on it. I think that that would 
be wrong. There is a lot of difference between a laboratory product, 
which is produced by a lot of scientists, and a production developing 
from that that has got to be used by the man in the field. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you consider guided missiles to be still in the 
laboratory stage ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EVALUATION OF CONTRACT SERVICES 


Mr. Sixes. How do you determine that the Government is getting 
its money’s worth in contract services on guided missiles or other 
similar contract services for advanced engineering ? 

Admiral Frecureter. May I ask Mr. Floberg to answer that ? 

Mr. Fioserc. One of the ways is that every project has a project 
officer who is with it all the time, and when these contractor organiza 
tions are in the field there is constant contact between local Navy 
representatives and the contractor’s representatives on all the projects 
that happen to be in that naval activity, or to any other activity if 
it happens not to be a naval activity where contact between Navy 
personnel and contractor personnel is still established. 

There are undoubtedly plenty of times in connection with a scientifi 
development where dead time takes place, such as times when informa 
tion is waiting to be received so that it can be reduced—mathematical 
information, for example; and the activity, while the information 
is being reduced, might be at fever pitch for an extended period 
and then it might be reduced to a minimum again at any one time. 

Mr. Stxes. ‘Then you do have a means by which you are constantly 
checking on these activities to determine whether the Government 
is getting value received ? 

Mr. FiLoserc. We do check on them all the time. The difficulty of 
work measurement as to intangible products, which are the type 
which most of the personnel, contractor personnel, are delivering 
to us, is great. But we do keep very close contact with all these 
projects, and we use not only field personnel oe —_ Washington 
personnel, so that the bureaus and the Chief of yal Operations’ 
own office, through his Director of Guided Sisson. and I, to a less 
particular extent, keep constant track of the degree of progress that 
is being made over any period by the contractor. 

Mr. Stxes. Have you had occasion to feel that there is wasted effort 
and wasted time in some of these operations? 

Mr. F opera. I have never had any particular case of that kind 
called to my attention. I have no doubt that any project has some 
wasted time and also some wasted effort. But the guided-missile 
program in general, though it has been am expensive overall pro- 
gram, has not been a lush program by a long shot. In fact, many 
of the individual missile programs have been conducted on a shoe- 
string, so to speak, and there would not be an opportunity for any 
slack in that. 
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REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY BY CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


Mr. Srxes. A number of times before this committee testimony has 
been given to the effect that it is the desire of the services to replace 
litary personnel with civilians wherever, in the zone of the interior, 
s possible to do so; so that a man in the military service may be 
ireail for overseas duty or for strictly military activity. However, 
ing the last year there have been quite a number of times when 
as been called to my attention that civilians were being replaced 
y military at some of the various bases. 
[s it still your policy to replace military by civilians wherever you 
an ¢ 
Admiral Fecurreter. Yes, sir. Of course, there are limitations on 
iat, because we must develop capabilities which are common with 
ith the military and the civilian in order that we may train military 
men for use at sea and overseas. 
I have in mind particularly overhaul and repair shops of naval air 
itions. There is an instance where we must train our uniformed per- 
sonnel so that we will have them available for carriers and overseas 
bases when the occasion arises. But that is a small percentage of the 
whole business. 


ROTATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr, Srxes. Do you have a policy which will insure against home- 
eading by military personnel in ZI jobs; and by that I mean a policy 
vhich will insure the rotation of a man from a shore establishment 
to an overseas post or to sea duty rather than allowing that person 
o stay indefinitely at a shore establishment, thus depriving other per- 
ns of shore duty in the ZI? 

Admiral Frecurerer. Yes, sir; we have such a policy and it is ef- 
fective so far as the regular service is concerned. The only excep- 
tion—and here again it is a small percentage—are the reserves on 
ontinuous active duty, whose job is to support the Reserve organi- 
zations. We let them stay in one spot for quite some while. 


POLITICAL INTERFERENCE MARK IN SERVICEMEN’S RECORDS 


Mr. Stxes. Let me ask you this question: When a Member of Con- 
gress calls or writes the Department of the Navy about naval person- 
nel, does that call or letter go into the man’s record marked “PI,” 
which is variously interpreted as political influence or political inter- 

ference, and does it thereafter serve as a black mark against the man? 

Admiral Frecureter. I was in the Bureau of Personnel during the 
early days and the latter days of the war and it was not the practice 
then and so far as I know it is not the practice now. 

Mr. Srxes. Frequently it happens that the parents or family of a 
man in the service will contact a Congressman about some phase or 
activity of his service record. The Congressman, feeling a responsi- 
bility and an obligation to the people he represents, will communicate 
with the proper military department about that man. The service- 

1an may not know anything about the Congressman’s efforts in his 
behalf. I want to know specifically whether such efforts serve as a 
black mark against the man in the future. Asa matter of fact, I think 
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it would be a very deplorable thing, indeed, if such were the cas 
However, the story persists and I want the matter clarified. 

Admiral Fecureirr. Perhaps I did not make myself clear. I believe 
the correspondence is filed in the man’s jacket, but it is certainly not 
inarked “PI,” I know that. I think you will agree that it would have 
to be filed with the man’s record. 

Mr. Sixes. I have no objection to that. I raised the question about 
the mark “PI,” representing political influence or political interfer 
ence, being placed in a serviceman’s record following a congressional! 
inquiry. 

\dmiral Fecurever. I have had occasion in my time to examine 
well, [ hate to say how many records, and I have never seen any such 
mark, 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think there is a tendency on the part of any peo 
ple in the services to hold congressional inquiries against a man? 

\dmiral Frecurever. Of course, there are human frailties and | 
would not go so far as to say that there were not some people who took 
that attitude. 

Mr. Stxes. Is any effort made to see that this is not true and that it 
does not become a polie yi 

Admiral Frecureter. Most deci — : ves, sir. I have had the sams 
experience as you have with people v riting to me personally, saying, | 
would like so-and-so to be ordered ht or some place else, when, as a 
matter of fact, the individual peo did not want to go there. |] 
remember particularly the case of a Wave officer in the latter part of 

1e war, whose parents wrote in and said that they would like to hav: 
her ordered here or there, whatever it Was, SO she coule | live at home 
and she said that she did not go into the Navy to stay at home. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Will the gentleman vield there? 

Mr. Sixes. I yield. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. Admiral, is there such a thing as the mark “PI” 
the service ¢ 

Admiral Frcrmrecer. This is the first time I ever heard of 

Mr. Srxes. It is something that comes up frequently in convers 
he service. They sav, “I would like to have you 

vy to help me, but, for goodness sake, don’t let them put “PT” on my 
record because the Department will hold it against me from now on.” 
I seek a clear-cut statement of a posit ive intention in the Navy Depart 
ment that such is not and shall not be the case. 

Admiral Fecrrener. I will look into it. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sixes. I yield. 

Mr. Forp. I have heard the same thing, Admiral. I have heard 
what seemed like more authoritative information with reference t 
the Marine Corps. Can we have the same assurance from the Marine 
Corps that that is not the case? 

General THomas. That is not the case. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I may break in at this point, I have had these 
reports come to me, just as Mr. Sikes has, and other Members of 
Congress, that when a Member of Congress intervenes in any case, the 
file is marked “PI” and thereafter the going gets pretty rough for the 
man involved. Now, that cannot be just a matter of chance. It cai 
not be that that is called to the attention of so many of us just as a 
happenstance in a single case. I am inclined to believe, despite the 


ns with people in t 
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iral’s protest and his statement that he has no knowledge of it, 


it it certainly does exist in some places. I think it comes with ill 
e in the Regular service because, after all, practically every Regu 
military officer who came into the service through one of the 

idemes received his appointment because of some political actly ity 
s behalf. 

| have had this come to my attention several times. I have had no 

asion to discuss it, but I have had occasion in two particular cases 

call the attention of someone to it so that a man would not be pena 
ed for something that he had no part mn whatsoever. 

\dmiral Fecurerer. I will certainly look into the matter. 

Che following information was furnished for the record:) 


ive had a careful investigation mace 


to determine if any special 
or ol 


records of members of the naval service 
telephone call or letter from a Member of Congress rhe results of the 

estigation reveal that the practice of placing a special mark in or on the 

rds of members of the naval service to indicate that Member of Congress 
ommunicated with the Navy Department regarding them i 
the present time nor has it been the practice 
ons now on duty in the Navy Department. 
respondence received from Members of 


f Congress, Government agencies, 
bers of the naval service or their relatives, 


Mmurk is 
ho hay heen the subject 


is not resorted 


in the past within the memory 


or other legitimate sources, 
erly relating to the official personnel record of a1 f 


member of the naval service, 
ed in such record, along with a copy of th | 
unping is 


reply made No special notation 
d on such material other than a rubber stamp indicating that 
s heen completed and the material is intended for file. 


Mr. Fronerc. If I may. 


I would like to express the reaction of a 
1a appointee on this problem That is that so long as I have been 
e Department of the Navy, which is 39 months tomorrow, we have 
avs welcomed the bringing t¢ 


» our attention of any part 
dent or request, and so forth, by Members of Congress. It gives 
excellent spot check on various policies that we are utilizing 
Department of the Navy and on the way they are function 
[ certainly can assure you that 


; J as fal as the civilian appointees are 

erned, since ] have been around there, we have welcomed hav ing 
fic cases called to our attention so that we can see just how the 
's policies are standing up, sometimes policies that we established 


selve 5, sometimes police . that we have never heard of before. how 


are fim ctloning in practice in the field. 
Mr. Sixes. That isa statement which I weleome. I feel. Mr. Chain 
that no Congressman in his right mind would want to dictates 
the service on personnel matters. 


V\ 


Certainly the services must hay 


free hand in matters affecting personnel or they would not be able 
operate effectively. At the same time, we work for the people and 
ien we have something called to our attention that we feel should 
alled to the attention of the military, it is my belief that the mi 
vy should accept it in the same attitude that we take in advancing 
tordinarily. In other words, when we have something that we think 
ould be called to your attention, we don’t expect miracles. But at 
ies there are problems which we feel should be called to the atten 
of the services and we insist that this not be used against the ma 
So | welcome these statements. 


t 


| wonder, Mr. Chairman, while we are on this subject, if it would 
ot be appropriate to ask General Moore to comment on this situa 
tion as far as all of the services are concerned, and ask if he is pre 
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pared to give us a positive statement at this time. I would like to 
have a definite statement from or for the Department of Defense re- 
garding their thinking and their policies on this specific matter. 

General Moore. In connection with my association with the com- 
mittees that I attempt to serve, I handle many specific requests from 
Members of Congress, both in the House and the Senate. The attitude 
in our office is that many times Members know more about the local 
situation and the individual involved than we do; and oftentimes they 
can point out where we can put a square peg in a square hole which 
otherwise would be quite difficult. 

We also feel that when existing polici les are such that it gives rise 
to criticism throughout the entire United States that, as Secretary 
F loben g has stated, these inquiries are very helpful and we take every 
possib le step to handle those matters in a he Ipful way so that it has 
no reflection on the man whatsoever. 

Mr. Srxes. I welcome that statement and I appreciate it. I wonder, 
Mr. Chairman, if it would be in order for us to ask General Moore 
to ascertain whether that is to be the policy under the new Secretary 
of Defense for all the departments ¢ 

Mr. Wiceirsworrn. | think that can be easily done, can it not, 
General Moore? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

(The following statement was submittted by the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Manpower and Personne!) ) : 

No Army records of individuals have ever been marked with a “P. I.” or any 
other designator to denote ‘political interference.” Individuals who are the 
subject of correspondence from Congressmen and others in Government are 
in no way discriminated against because of such correspondence. Papers are 
sometimes marked for the Personnel Information Section of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Records Branch. This mark is usually “P. I. 201 File.” This serves as an 
address for the papers concerned, and means they are to go to a 201 file in the 
Personnel Information Section. This mark is commonly used for all papers 
going to this address, and not just those from Congressmen or other Government 
officials. 

The Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force do not in any way, except by inclu- 
sion of the correspondence, mark an individual's record to indicate that he is the 
subject of congressional correspondence. 

In view of the above, no basis is seen for changing the policy governing this 
procedure. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, I have 3 or 4 questions that I think I 
can go through very speedily. 

Are there st: andi id organization charts for the public works depart- 
ments of naval shore establishments? 

Admiral Fecutrerer. Yes, sir; I am sure there are. 


STAFFING STANDARDS 


Mr. Sixes. Are administrative officer and civilian staffing stand- 
ardized at the different naval shore establishments? 

Admiral Frcnteter. Yes, sir. That is, they are standardized inso- 
far as categories are concerned. If you have a shipyard here and 
a shipyard there, they have a standard organization. But a ship- 
yard organization would not be the same as an air-station organiza- 
tion. 
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ADEQUACY OF UNITED STATES AIRPOWER AGAINST SOVIET 


Mr. Srkes. I have one additional question I would like to ask of 
Secretary Floberg. 1 noted in a recent newspaper dispatch a report 
of considerable progress by Soviet air power. We now realize that 

ie MIG-15, when it appeared in Korea, was better than the planes 
we were then flying. The Sabrejet has very well answered the MIG-15 
threat. The article to which I refer, however, indicates that there are 
» new MIG’s, a MIG—17 and a MIG-19, which it is feared are con 
siderably more advanced than the Sabrejets which we are now using. 

| would like to ask, Mr. Secretary, if we are keeping abreast of that 
threat of improved Soviet air power / 

Mr. Fioperc. There is no question but that the Soviets are working 
iwfully hard to improve the quality of their aircraft and there is no 
question but they are making progress along that line. Also there is 
no question that within the next few years they will have aircraft of 
nereasing capabilities and performance. They have many new air 
craft types in development, possibly more than we have in develop- 
ment as far as numbers of types are concerned. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. We know that the MIG-15 did show some very radical 
ind advanced engineering which made our people sit up and take 

iotice of what was being done in airplane design and engineering in 
other parts of the world. Do you feel that we now are able to match 
or surpass airplane design and engineering achievements in other 
parts of the world ¢ 

Mr. Friopere. I can Say this much with confidence, Mr. Sikes. I 
believe that the aircraft of which I showed you models yesterday, and 
which are flying now, will be, when they are in service, the equivalent 
or superior of anything that our potential enemies might be using 

tinst them in combat. I do say that with confidence. 


NAVY ROLE IN KOREA 


Mr. Suerrarp. Admiral Fechteler, sometimes in the press, and from 
Members of the House, we hear that the Navy is still using the war 
techniques of John Paul Jones, so to speak; and that practically 
there is no place in the scheme of military functions and requirements 
forthe Navy. Ido not think I am overdrawing my assumptions based 

pon the things we sometimes rei a and hear. 


[ am wondering, Admiral, if you are prepared at the moment to 
ns me, in the field of oper: web 1 Korea, what perce ntage of t 
pipeline of military operational senaiiaenaune tind avy has Teailea 


n the matter of transporting people and materiel over theref What 
part have you played in that ? 

Admiral Frcurerer. Insofar as combat air is concerned, the Navy 
ind Marine Air have furnished about 35 percent or one-third of the 
total combat sorties flown in the Korean effort. Insofar as the trans- 
portation of goods and people are concerned, everything that goes 

t there is transported by the Navy. Insofar as air transport is con- 
cerned, the Air Force has the preponder: ant responsibility and lift 
there. ‘The Navy has a minor part in that. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Did you, at the inception of the Korean operation, 
have occasion to transport planes for combat operations shen than 
yours ¢ 

" Admiral Fecurerer. Yes, sir. We have three old jeep carriers 
which are exclusively engaged in the transport of aircraft to the 
Korean theater. I think by “far the great proportion of those planes 
are Air Force pli mes, because our naval planes go out on our Own 
combat carriers. 

Mr. Suepparp. How are ammunition, aviation gas, and other gey- 
eral supplies gotten to the Korean theater ? 

Admiral Frcnreter. All of it that is transported by sea goes i 
naval ships or ships chartered by the Navy. A very sm: all proportion 
of it goes by air. Ammunition is shipped almost exclusively by sea. 
POL goes by sea 

Mr. Sueprarp. And would you say the same concerning food and 
clothing and other general supplies needed to take care of operational 
requirements over there ? 

Admiral Fecureier. Yes, sir; tanks, weapons, everything. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It would appear from your testimony, then, that the 
Navy takes the man there and brings him back; is that a reasonabl 
statement ¢ 

Admiral Frenrever. I think that is an extremely accurate state 
ment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps where some people get mixed up is that you 
are now saying that the Navy does it and they have been told that the 
transportation has been handled by the MSTS 

Admiral Frecnietrer. That is run by the Navy. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. What I am attempting to establish for the record 
is this: Is there an essential requirement for the Navy’s operations - 
if so, to what degree does it apply in the total scheme of our milit: 
operations? From your answer it seems clear that the requirement for 
the Navy is absolutely essential. 

Admiral Frcnrerer. I think the answer is, Mr. Sheppard, that the 
Navy is the means by which the United States projects the military 
power of all of its services overseas. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Am I correct in assuming that when you gentleme1 
meet in consuitation with the Chiefs of Staff who direct policy 
procedure having to do with the military concerns of our Nation, t 
the Navy is a part of those conferences ? 

Admiral Frcnreter. Absolutely. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And is considered essential in the attainment of the 
ultimate objective ? 

Admiral Frcnreier. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Then it is obvious, of course, that even as to the 
other military concepts we recognize the fact that the Navy is an 
essential arm of our military requirements, 

Admiral Frecureer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. One more question, Mr. Chairman. What has been 
your personal background and exper ience in the field of operational 
aviation, Admiral? Are you a flier? 

Admiral Frcuteter. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have a flier here today ¢ 


} 
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Admiral Frcntreter. Yes, sir; Admiral Gardner. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Admiral Gardner, I direct this question to you. 
How long have you been a qualified flier ? 

Admiral GARDNER. Since June 1922. 

Mr. Snepparp. Have you had experience not only in direction but 
in the actual flying operation ? 

Admiral Garpner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. From your experience, which is the most difficult 
target to attack successfully, a fixed target, or a moving target, or one 
that is maneuverable ? 

Admiral Garpner. A moving target. 


EFFECT OF FREEZE ORDER ON ATOMIC SUBMARINE 


Mr. Hruska. With reference to the freeze order to which reference 
was made a little while ago, does that have any effect on the research 
and development features of your program, such as the development 
of the atomic submarine ? 

\dmiral Fecureier. No, sir; it has no effect on that. 

Mr. Hruska. It does not apply to that phase of your activity? 

Admiral Frconreter. That has gone along so far that it did not 
come under the freeze order. 

Mr. Hruska. It had gone beyond the 20 percent, for example? 

Admiral Fecureter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Is it only because of the fact that it had gone beyond 
the 20 percent that it fell outside of the scope of the order? 

Admiral Fecureier. I am advised that I have not been giving you 
the accurate answer. This 20-percent freeze order applies only to 
public works, not shipbuilding or other military programs. 


PLANNED FORCES FOR 1954 


Mr. Hruska. Admiral, on page 5 of your statement, submitted to 
the committee yesterday, reference is made to, “the planned forces 
for fiscal year 1954 as recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
approved by the Secretary of Defense for budget planning”— 

Does that refer to the present Secretary of Defense or his predeces- 
sor ¢ 

Admiral Frecnrever. His predecessor. 

Mr. Hruska. And will this be reviewed by the present Secretary of 
Defense or is it being reviewed—this aspect as well as similar aspects? 

Admiral Fecuteter. The budgetary implications of the planned 
forces are being reviewed. I have not been advised as to whether or 
not the present Secretary of Defense is going to look into the question 
of force levels also. 

Mr. Hruska. Thank you. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Admiral Frcurerer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It has been a 
pleasure to be here and I hope the committee will feel free to call on 
me whenever I can be of any assistance. 
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Carrier Program 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN F. FLOBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY FOR 
ATR 


Forrestat Cuass Arrcorarr CARRIER 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. We have the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air, Mr. Floberg, before us. He has a statement for the com- 
mittee with reference to the carrier program. 

Mr. F operc. Members of the committee, it is a_ privilege 
and pleasure to be back again this year and talk to you about this 
very important budget. This is a general statement on the subject, 
and in the course of the Navy hearings you will hear many particular 
explanations and details in connection with it. I am here, however, 
to make this general statement to this subcommittee. 

One of the most important items in the Navy’s budget last year from 
the standpoint of the Navy’s capability to do its worldwide job of 
controlling the seas, and one of the most important in this year’s pro- 
posed budget from the same standpoint, is the inclusion of one For- 
restal class aircraft carrier per year in the shipbuilding program. 

Last year the fact that the Navy’s effort to remedy pro rata the 
Nation’s most critical military deficiency—the lack of an adequate 
number of modern aircraft carriers capable of unrestrictedly operating 
contemporary and future naval aireraft—encountered rough we: ather 
in the full Appropriations Committee of the House proved to me 
that, in spite of our best efforts, we had not made fully clear to this 
subcommittee the reasons for the requirement for this ship. Accord 
ingly, I thought that today I would present to you from a different 
point of view the facts supporting this critical requirement, with the 
hope that we can make them better understood. 

In making this presentation I will ask you to accept four premises 
with me. I will gladly later prove each of these assumptions and 
will be happy to answer any questions the committee may have con 
ae them, but initially 1 wish you would assume with me: 

That the primary mission of the Navy, and only of the Navy, 
nal of the sea so that it may be utilized by us and our friends and 
so that its use may be denied to any enemy; 

That this mission is vital to the national security from the stand 
point of both guaranteeing the continued flow of raw materials to this 
country so as to assure not only vital production in time of war but 
also our economic prosperity, our industrial productivity and, in fact 
our whole American standard of living, and that that control is also 
essential for the support of ground forces or fixed base air power 
engaged in combat overseas; 

That that mission is not duplicatory of or competitive with the 
mission of any other service, and that the Navy has no desire or plan 
to encroach upon or usurp the assigned missions of any of the other 
services, and 

4. That the naval aircraft is today the basic instrument of naval 
power, the principal weapon for the conduct of naval operations and 
naval campaigns and for the performance of the Navy’s mission. 
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ou. tased on these premises, which, as I say, I shall be happy to prove 
He in my presentation, I would like rss a out exactly where the 
Forrestal class carriers synchronize with them. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NAVAL AIRCRAFT AND CARRIERS 


FOR | n this first chart you see a graphic portrayal of the development of 
: br aircraft and of aircraft carriers from the time the Langley, a 
World War I collier that was converted by having a rough wooden 
: 


flight deck built upon her, went into commission in 1922 through the 
Navy Ranger, the first ship laid down as an aircraft carrier in the history 


com- of the United States Navy, to the time of Pearl Harbor when the 
; Enterprise was the pride of the fleet. In the 1920’s typical of the air- 
lege craft which the Langley operated were the open-cockpit, fabric- 
this eS oe known as the DT andthe VE-7. These were aircraft 
ject, W 1 had maximum speed capabilities of onan 100 knots with sea 
ular | ‘all a OF climb of 500 to 1.000 feet per minute. The VE-7 was 
ver, considered quite an airplane in its day for having a service ceiling of 
19.000 feet. She weighed about 2.600 pounds as compared to the 
Tol 6,500 pounds of the DT and her landifg and takeoff speeds were in the 
b of nelahborhood of 40 to 45 knots. 
pro Bv the middle 1930’s considerable progress had been made in air- 
IH ¢ ift development. The Ranger operated planes like the F3B and the 
an SBI 1. These were still fabric-covered biplanes with fixed landing 
the gear, but performance had increased noticeably. In the case of the 
late F3B for example, her maximum speed was around 135 knots and she 
ting could climb at 1,600 feet a minute. Her service ceiling was now 25,000 
the feet and the SBU-1 even had a speed advance over the F3B. The 
me planes were growing, however, for the F3B weighed about 3,000 
t! pounds ¢ and her takeoff and landing speeds were about 50 knots while 
rd those of the SBU-1 were even slightly highe F. 
rel By the time we entered World War II noticeable advances had taken 
one place in our naval aircraft. The famous F4F Wildcat and the SBD 
Devastator are shown on this chart as all metal monoplanes with en- 
ISes closed cockpits and retractable landing gear. They had engines of 
100 horsepower and the F4F had a maximum speed of nearly 300 
01 miles an hour, a rate of climb of over 2,000 feet a minute and a service 
ceiling of over 35,000 feet. The SBD had a maximum speed of over 
200 knots and a service ceiling of over 20,000 feet. These increases 
und in performance, however, were demanding their price in increasing 
growth, for the F4F weighed over 8,000 pounds and the SBD over 
nd 9,000. Their 1,000 horsepower engines consumed about 30 gallons of 
his fuel an hour, and the F4F — about a 30 pound r square foot wing 
but loading as compared to the 7 5 pounds of the VE-7. Radios had been 


introduced and 50-caliber machine guns and, all in all, these were con- 

! sidered pretty hot airplanes. 
vel Then during the war we made further marked progress with the 
help of lessons learned and not a few lives lost in combat. In 1943 
e F6F Hellcat fighter became standard equipment in the fleet as did 
lan the SB2C Helldiver and the TBF Avenger torpedoplane, the last not 
shown on this chart. These aircraft added 50 about knots apiece to 
the two speeds of their immediate predecessors. The F6F could climb 
ul at nearly 3,000 feet a minute and her ordnance capacity was four 
times that of the F4F in weight. The SB2C raised the service ceiling 
of the dive bombers to nearly 2 25,000 feet, but once again the increase 
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in performance capabilities had demanded the ever parallel price in 
growth. These aircraft grossed out at about 16,000 pounds, their fuel 
consumption has increased to about 50 gallons an hour, and their take 
off and landing speeds had moved into the area of 80 knots. These 
were the aircraft operated by the #ssex class of aircraft carriers, a 
class designed in 1939, mind you, when the standard fleet fighter was 
the fabric-covered, fixed-wheel, open-cockpit, 30-caliber machine- 
gunned, 3,000-pound F3B, to which I referred previously; and this 
class of ships is, you will recall, in either its origina] or its converted 
form still basically the backbone of the striking power of the Navy 

Then during the war we laid down the Midway class of carriers. 
Begun in 1943, none of them ever saw combat, but they were able to 
incorporate some of the lessons learned from wartime operations, such 
as the necessity for an armored flight deck and for better compart- 
mentation for damage control purposes and a great many operating 
and technical improvements which markedly increased the fighting 
capabilities of the ships. When the war broke out in Korea the three 
ships of the Midway class were the mightiest weapons in our fleet 
and they still are today—for they were capable of unrestrictedly 
operating the straight-winged jet aircraft like the F2H Banshee and 
the F9H Panther, the latter not shown on this chart, a feat which 
the unconverted £’ssexes could not accomplish. 

Great as was the increase in capabilities of the AD attack plane 
over her wartime predecessors, for she introduced an increased maxi- 
mum speed, a greater rate of climb and a vastly increased ordnance 
capacity, these increases were modest compared to the dramatic change 
which has been evidenced by the introduction of the jet engine into 
the fighter field. The straight-winged F2H, for example, was in the 
500-knot class with a previously unheard of rate of climb and a service 
ceiling for which World War II pilots would have sold their birth 
rights. These dramatic increases in performance, however, were 
matched by equally dramatic burdensome characteristics, for weights 
had by now passed 20,000 pounds; fuel consumption for the thirsty 
jet engines had increased to 3 to 10 times that of the World War II 
fighters; and takeoff and landing speeds had increased substantially. 

Today we are counting the days until the fleet. receives such aircraft 
as the F3H Demon general purpose fighter, the F4D Skyray inter- 
ceptor and the A3D attack plane. The tremendous revolution in the 
parameters of flight that were introduced by the introduction of the 
stright-winged jet over the propeller-driven fighter have been matched, 
although not by as dramatically exponential factors, by the develop- 
ment of the swept- and delta-winged types. Now we talk of even 
greater maximum speeds and even dizzier rates of climb. General 
purpose fighters carry the devastating punch of some of the atomic 
weapons, and the A3D has a bomb load the equivalent of the weight 
of the naval aircraft with which we entered World War II. Just as 
inexorably as the rising of the sun, however, the performance develop- 
ments have once again been matched by the operating demands of the 
aircraft. General purpose fighters have grown greatly and even the 
interceptor, which sacrifices everything including endurance for the 
sake of peak performance and lethality, is larger than World War 
II fighters. The A3D is the largest and most powerful carrier-based 
aircraft in existence or planned for naval aviation. Fuel consumption 
for one of these fighters will be the best part of the consumption of a 
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vhole World War II squadron and landing speeds have again in- 
reased slightly over those of the straight-winged jets. 

Some idea of the relative increase in the performance capabilities 
if these fighters, which I have mentioned, through the years may be 
cleaned from an examination of my next chart. U ‘sing the initial block 
in these charts as unity—the reference figure with w vhich to compare 
the developments of subsequent aircraft—one m: iy see how maximum 
speeds have increased since World War II, how rates of climb have 
nereased and how (although it is impossible to show on a card like 
this the overall effectiveness increase caused by the qualitative char- 
wter of atomic explosives, air-to-air and air-to-ground rockets and 
tomorrow’s guided missiles) ordnance capacities have increased even 
n straight arithmetical values. These capabilities are essential to 
survival in the air—second best is no better in combat aircraft than 
t is in poker—and in return we see the price paid for these tremendous 
iivances on my next chart. In return for accepting sonic speeds as 
ormal and stratospheric altitudes as the expected operational environ- 
nent one can see the 50 percent increase in takeoff and landing speeds 
if the jets above the best fighters of World War II, the 100 percent 
nerease in weights and the astronomical rate of increased fuel 
onsumption. 


GROWTH OF PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS OF ATTACK TYPE AIRCRAFT 


Simil arly, my next chart shows the growth of performance char- 
eristies of the attack type aircraft over the years, and once again 
he military characteristics essential to the performance of their 
mission by these planes has been accompanied by the increasing op- 
erating requirements demonstrated on my next card. With landing 
ind takeoff speeds a third greater than those of even today’s AD Sky- 
raider, that wonderful airpl: ine which has earned such a reputation 
for itself as the basic interdiction and close support aircraft of the 
Korean war, this card shows how weights have nearly quadrupled and 
fuel consumption has increased many times over the ae 

I wish to emphasize that the F3H, the F4D and the A3D are not 
cleams in any designer’s eye; the prototypes of all three have been 
fying, of the two fighters for nearly 2 years and of the attack plane 
for several months. These are aircraft of which substantial numbers 
ire on order from the appropriations of previous years and of which 
_ production articles will very soon begin to be available to the fleet. 

I could have added other models to show their respective places in the 
evolutionary program of naval aircraft, but you gentlemen are already 
familiar with them and their inclusion in this presentation would be 
only cumulative. 


GROWTH IN BASIC FEATURES OF CARRIERS 


My next chart shows graphically the growth in four basic features 
if our carriers over the years. Using ‘the E'ssea as unity, our unit 
of measurement, because she is, as I previously s aid, the backbone at 
least in a numerical sense, of the Navy’s striking force today, one may 
see the increase which she demonstrated in catapult capacity over her 
predecessors and in arresting gear compared to them. Likewise, one 
can see that the Midway nearly doubled one of those capacities and 
more than doubled the other. Similarly, she doubled the aviation 
ordnance capacity of the /ssex and nearly doubled her aviation fuel 
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in performance capabilities had demanded the ever parallel price in 
growth. These aircraft grossed out at about 16,000 pounds, their fuel 
consumption has increased to about 50 gallons an hour, and their take- 
off and landing speeds had moved into the area of 80 knots. These 
were the aircraft operated by the #’ssex class of aircraft carriers, a 
class designed in 1939, mind you, when the standard fleet fighter was 
the fabric-covered, fixed- wheel, open-cockpit, 30-caliber machine 
gunned, 3,000-pound F3B, to which I referred previously ; and this 
class of ships is, you will recall, in either its original or its converted 
form still basically the backbone of the striking power of the Navy. 

Then during the war we laid down the Midway class of carriers. 
Begun in 1943, none of them ever saw combat, but they were able to 
incorporate some of the lessons learned from wartime operations, such 
as the necessity for an armored flight deck and for better compart- 
mentation for damage control purposes and a great many operating 
and technical improvements which markedly increased the { fighting 

capabilities of the ships. When the war broke out in Korea the three 
ships of the Midway class were the mightiest weapons in our fleet 
and they still are today—for they were capable of unrestrictedly 
operating the straight-winged jet aircraft like the F2H Banshee and 
the F9H Panther, ‘the latter not shown on this chart, a feat which 
the unconverted Z’ssewes could not accomplish. 

Great as was the increase in capabilities of the AD attack plane 
over her wartime predecessors, for she introduced an increased maxi- 
mum speed, a greater rate of climb and a vastly increased ordnance 
capacity, these increases were modest compared to the dramatic change 
which has been evidenced by the introduction of the jet engine into 
the fighter field. The straight-winged F2H, for example, was in the 
500-knot class with a prev iously unheard of rate of climb and a service 
ceiling for which World War II pilots would have sold their birth 

rights. These dramatic increases in performance, however, were 
matched by equally dramatic burdensome characteristics, for weights 
had by now passed 20,000 pounds; fuel consumption for the thirsty 
jet engines had increased to 3 to 10 times that of the World War II 
fighters; and takeoff and landing speeds had increased substantially. 

Today we are counting the days until the fleet receives such aircraft 
as the F3H Demon general purpose fighter, the F4D Skyray inter- 
ceptor and the A3D attack plane. The tremendous revolution in the 
parameters of flight that were introduced by the introduction of the 
stright-winged jet over the propeller-driven fighter have been matched, 
although not by as dramatically exponential “factors, by the develop- 
ment of the swept- and delta-winged types. Now we talk of even 
greater maximum speeds and even dizzier rates of climb. General 
purpose fighters carry the devastating punch of some of the atomic 
weapons, and the A3D has a bomb load the equivalent of the weight 
of the naval aircraft with which we entered World War II. Just as 
inexorably as the rising of the sun, however, the performance develop- 
ments have once again been matched by the operating demands of the 
aircraft. General purpose fighters have grown greatly and even the 
interceptor, which sacrifices everything including endurance for the 
sake of peak performance and lethality, is larger than World War 
II fighters. The A3D is the largest and most powerful carrier-based 
aircraft in existence or planned for naval aviation. Fuel consumption 
for one of these fighters will be the best part of the consumption of 4 
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whole World War II squadron and landing speeds have again in- 
reased slightly over those of the straight-winged jets. 

Some idea of the relative increase in the performance capabilities 
of these fighters, which I have mentioned, through the years may be 
vleaned from an examination of my next chart. Using the initial block 
in these charts as unity—the reference figure with which to compare 
the developments of subsequent aircraft—one mi iy see how maximum 
speeds have increased since World War II, how rates of climb have 
nereased and how (although it is impossible to show on a card like 
this the overall effectiveness increase caused by the qualitative char- 
acter of atomic explosives, air-to-air and air-to-ground rockets and 
tomorrow’s guided missiles) ordnance capacities have increased even 
n straight arithmetical values. These capabilities are essential to 
survival in the air—second best is no better in combat aircraft than 
t is in poker—and in return we see the price paid for these tremendous 
idvances on my next chart. In return for accepting sonic speeds as 
normal and stratospheric altitudes as the expected operational environ- 
ment one can see the 50 percent increase in takeoff and landing speeds 
of the jets above the best fighters of World War II, the 100 percent 
nerease in weights and the astronomical rate of increased fuel 
onsumption. 


GROWTH OF PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS OF ATTACK TYPE AIRCRAFT 


Similarly, my next chart shows the growth of performance char- 
wteristies of the attack type aircraft over the years, and once again 
the military characteristics essential to the performance of their 
mission by these planes has been accompanied by the increasing op- 
erating requirements demonstrated on my next card. With landing 

ind takeoff speeds a third greater than those of even today’s AD Sky- 

raider, that wonderful airpl: une which has earned such a reputation 
for itself as the basic interdiction and close support aircraft of the 
Korean war, this card shows how weights have nearly quadrupled and 
fuel consumption has increased many times over the Skyraider. 

I wish to emphasize that the F 3H, the F4D and the A3D are not 
cleams in any designer’s eye; the prototypes of all three have been 
lying, of the two fighters for nearly 2 years and of the attack plane 
for several months. These are aircraft of which substantial numbers 
ire on order from the appropriations of previous years and of which 
the production articles will very soon begin to be available to the fleet. 
can have added other models to show their respective places in the 
evolutionary program of naval aircraft, but you gentlemen are already 
familiar with them and their inclusion in this presentation would be 
only cumulative. 


GROWTH IN BASIC FEATURES OF CARRIERS 


My next chart shows graphically the growth in four basic features 
of our carriers over the years. Using the E'sser as unity, our unit 
of measurement, because she is, as I previously said, the backbone at 
least in a numerical sense, of the Navy’s striking force today, one may 
see the increase which she demonstrated in catapult capacity over her 
predecessors and in arresting gear compared to them. Likewise, one 
can see that the Midway nearly doubled one of those capacities and 
more than doubled the other. Similarly, she doubled the aviation 
ordnance capacity of the F'ssea and nearly doubled her aviation fuel 
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capacity. These progressive steps which this card shows from the 
Langley to the Midway were directly responsive to the growth and the 
concomitant operating demands of the aircraft which I have previ- 
ously described to you. 

As I have also previously indicated, the transition from the pro- 
peller driven aircraft to the jet aircraft was dramatic in the relative 
demands which those planes made on their bases. Remembering that 
kinetic energy equals mass multiphed by the square of the velocity 
(E=MY?), and keeping in mind the 50 percent increase in takeoff 
and landing speeds since World War II and the 100 percent increase 
in weight of fighters and 400 percent increase in weight of attack 
planes, it is easy to appreciate why the catapult and arresting gea 
capacities of the Forrestal must be as much ereater as the *y are thar 
those of their predecessors. Likewise, keeping in mind the fact that 
the Forrestal is the first class of aircraft carriers designed to operate 
jets, the reason that her aviation fuel capacity must be four times that 
of the Midway becomes readily apparent. 

Many of the characteristics of these ships cannot be easily demon 
strated in chart form, but I might refer to the greater strength and 
lifting capacity of the elevators necessary to handle modern aircraft; 
the shops for the maintenance of electronic gear. hydraulic gear, 
oxygen equipment, jet e ngines, many instruments, communications 
eqilipme nt, atomic we: ‘pons, all of which were either unknown or most 
primitive in the days of the Z'ssea design but all of which now have to 
be accommodated. The increasing performance and increasing de 
mands of modern aircraft mean more men, more specialists to house 
and feed as well as more tools with which they can work and more 
shops in which they can keep their aircraft flying. Dozens of othe: 
important characteristics could be mentioned. 

This evolution in the ships has in reality been a steady but gradual 
growth over the 30 years during which the Navy has been oper: ating 
aircraft carriers, as my next chart illustrates. The Enterprise was 5s 
feet longer than the Ranger, the Essex 61 feet longer than the /nt 
prise, the Midway 80 feet longer than the Essex, and the Forresta/ 
72 feet longer than the Midway. 

Similarly, the growth in tonnage has been steady and gradual; 27 
percent of the Hnterprise’s tonnage was increase over the Ranger, 28 
percent of the £’ssev tonange over the Enterprise, 39 percent of the 
Midway tonnage over the #’ssex and 25 percent of the Forrestal ton- 
nage over the Midway. 

There is nothing either mysterious, subtle, miraculous, unique, or 
“super” about the growth of these ships to match the operating char- 
acteristics of the weapons with which they fight. Similarly, destroyers 
have grown over the years: so have cruisers: so have submarines; so 
did battleships; so have tanks; so have land based artillery and howitz 
ers and mortars, and so have runways. My next chart shows the ev: 
lution of naval air stations, matching in time the ships which I have 
dita Thus when the Ranger was laid down, our. typical run- 
way was 2,500 feet of sod, 100 feet wide. When the Hnterprise was 
de ar we have developed to 3,500 feet of light pavement and the 
width had increased. When the £ssea was laid down we built 5,000- 
foot runways. To answer the description of heavy duty, the Midway 
vintage were 6,000 feet of concrete, 7 or 8 inches thick. These were the 
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first fields that were built with fixed runway lights. Then when the 
- came into the picture we adopted the 8,000-foot runway of even 
icker concrete as our standard jet field. Now our airfield planning 
the services looks to 8,000-foot runways expansible to 10,000 feet. 
[his steady growth can be seen to be similar to that of the ships during 
the same per riod of years, and the reasons for the growth are the same. 
[ have one more chart that I would like to show you which shows 
you relatively, and in overlay form, the increase in growth of the 
Forrestal type carrier as compared to the A ssew type. The green 
round the edge shows how much larger the Forrestal is than the 
Essex. This 152 feet on the bow of the Forresta/ represents the same 
thing as the 5,000 feet of concrete on the naval air station runway, 
ind the reasons for it are the same. 
Phat concludes this little presentation. I will be happy to answer 
inv questions based upon it. 


CARRIERS IN NAVY AT PRESENT TIME 


Mr. WieGLesworrn. How many types of these carriers that you have 
been discussing have we in the Navy at this time / 

Mr. Fronerc. There are 3 Midways, the Midway, the Coral Sea, 
and the Pranklin Roosevelt, and there are, I believe, 24 E’ssexves, both 
converted and unconverted, and 1 Enterprise. The Enterprise her 
self is still in the reserve fleet. I donot know how much use she would 
be in future combat operations. 

Mr. Mitier. Could you tell us of any changes in the fleet speed, the 
cruising speed at sea’ Has that changed materially, or will it change 
mater ially ! 4 

Mr. Fioperc. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. So we have 1 Enterprise, 24 Essexes, 3 Mid 
ways, and what is the status of the Forrestal class? 


STATUS OF FORRESTAL CLASS CARRIER 


Mr. Froverc. There are two laid down. I saw the one at Newport 
News about a month ago, and she is making very rapid progress. The 
one at New York is making equivalent progress, but I have not 
seen it with my own eyes. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. When will they be available? 

Mr. Frozerc, The Forrestal will be in the fleet in early 1955. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. That will be the first one? 

Mr. Fiopere. Yes. The Saratoga should not be far behind. I doubt 
if it will be 6 months behind because it had the advantage of being the 
second ship and there would not be the same delay in completion as 
there was in commencement. 


COMPARATIVE LENGTHS OF CARRIERS 


Mr. Wiceteswortrn. Looking at that chart, do I understand that the 
Ente rprise is 827 feet long ? 

Mr. Fuoperac. Yes. 

Mr. Wice.esworrn. And has a tonnage of 19.800? 

Mr. Fuiopere. Yes. ‘ 
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Mr. Wiceteswortn. And the Esseves, are 880 feet long with a ton- 
nage of 27,500? 

Mr. Fropere. Yes. 

Mr. WieciesworrH. And the Midway is 958 feet long and has a 
tonnage of 40,100? 

Mr. Froperc. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. And the Forrestal is 1,040 feet long with a 
tonnage of 59,900? 

Mr. Fuopere. Yes. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. The speeds you have already given us off the 
record. 

Mr. Fuopere. Yes. 

Mr. Wice.tesworrn. Will the Forrestal go through the Panama 
Canal? 

Mr. Froserc. No. Neither will the Midway and neither will the 
converted E'ssexes. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF FOUR TYPES 


Mr. Wice_eswortu. What is the comparative cost of the four types 
Mr. Fionera. I can only give you the cost of the Forrestal out of 
my head. The Forrestal herself was $217,052,000 and the Saratoga 
was $211,821,000, the second ship being so much cheaper than the first 
because some design and engineering did not have to be paid for the 
second ship. 
Mr. WiaccteswortH. Does that include everything? Does that in- 
clude the ship and the equipment ? 
Mr. F.ioserc. The ship and the ordnance, everything connected with 
the ship. 
Admiral Frecutreter. Except the airplanes. 
Mr. Wieeireswortn. Will you furnish for the record, please, the 
cost of the other types? 
Mr. Fiopera. Yes. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 
CVA (Enterprise class) : f $27, 946, 000 


OVA (Essex class): 
Original cost_- Z —* 7 : ai 58, 773, 000 


Conversion cost aa SES ; Lick chbddbinibencs |) REGIE, OOD 
CVA (Midway class) : 

Original cost en aiereibeonaaie = 90, 495, 000 

Conversion cost a : : _ acenncn 05,000,000 
CVA (Forrestal class) : 

1952 program (Forrestal) SE A : 7, 052, 000 

1953 program (Saratoga) __~ ; sicbb techn ch dank toh meal debladele Lib\ Gas Cee GOO 

1954 program (CVA 61)_- 212, 538, 000 

Mr. Fiosere. I can also give you the cost of the aircraft. The rel 

tive cost of aircraft has increased 1,000 percent since World War IL 
A typical fighter aircraft prior to World War II was around $100,000, 
and today it will cost about $1,000,000. Those figures are not accurate 
in either case, but it is close enough to give you an index of judgment. 


ADVANTAGES OF “FORRESTAL” CLASS 


Mr. Wiceteswortrn. Considering the new Forrestal class, you have 
given us some of the advantages of that carrier over the preceding 
types. 

Do I understand that the other types are incapable of carrying the 
most modern types of planes that you have described ? 
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Mr. Fioserc. There are varying degrees of capability, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth. For example, the 27—-C conversion, so-called, of the Essex 
class carrier comes nearest in its operating capabilities, that is, its air- 
craft operating capabilities, to matching the Forre stal. The Midway 
class and the 27—A class of carriers are approximately together in the 
next batch of capabilities, and the unconverted Z’ssex is the lowest in 
operating capability. ; 

To be a little more particular, for example, I will go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Are there any planes that can be handled from 
the Forrestal type that cannot be handled from any one of the other 
t\ pes ¢ 

Mr. Fronrere. Yes. The only other type that can even approach 
the Forrestal is the 27-C conversion of the F’ssex, and that converted 
type cannot handle the A-3-D. 

Mr. Wiceirsworrn. It can handle the others? 

Mr. Froserc. It can handle them in the sense it can launch them 
and get them back again, but it cannot give you the flexibility of 
operating that modern war requires. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wieecteswortn. What range with planes can you get off the 
Forrestal type! 

Mr. Fronerc. The range is dependent upon the characteristics of 
the airplane rather than the ship, subject to one limitation—this 
Forrestal class can wnrestrictedly operate any aircraft we have in the 
aviation program. To say that the Midway can operate our planes, 
you run into such things as, yes, it can operate certain types with re 
duced fuel loads or with reduced armament loads, or something of 
that sort. Those are the difficulties you run into in trying to compare 
the operating capabilities of ships. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Are you saying that you can get greater range 
off the Forrestal than you can off the other types? 

Mr. Fropera. Yes, we can get the maximum range off the Forrestal 
under any conditions. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Can you get that off of the other types? 

Mr. Fuozsera. No, sir. 

Mr, Wiceteswortn. What is the maximum range‘ 

Mr. Fropnere. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPARATIVE DRAFTS 


Mr. WieeteswortH. What is the comparative draft of these vessels? 

Mr. Fropere. The Forrestal is 37 feet and the Midway I believe, is 
06 feet. Ithink the 2ssevres run around 31 feet. I would like to have 
that verified. I am pretty sure that those figures are right, but I will 
check them for the record. The /'ssezx varies slightly in its conversion 
form. There is a slight difference in the draft as well as maximum 
speed, but it is not important for operating purposes. 


COMPARATIVE VULNERABILITY OF FORRESTAL CLASS 
Mr. Wieeteswortn. I wish that you would say something about the 


vulnerability of the Forrestal class, what you have to use to protect it, 
and compare that with the other types of carriers. 
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Mr. Frioperc. One of the things we really learned in World War II 
was how to reduce vulnerability of ships. Just from the standpoint 
of the ship’s construction alone, we learned a lot. The aircraft carri- 
ers that we lost, as well as the other types of ships, early in the war, 
were largely lost because we did not know how to fight fires. It might 
even be stated we did not know how to paint the ships in order to 
prevent fires. That is one of the things we learned. 

More important and significant than that is the armored decks 
of the Forrestal, which will offer tremendously greater blast resistance 
than any ships we had in World War II. Another is much better 
compartmentation. We learned a lot about compartmentation so we 
can restrict damage. Then there are such things as fire curtains on 
the hangar deck so we will not have any fires like we had on the 
Franklin. Also, the overall construction of the ship is heavier and 
therefore is much more resistant to any external damage. 

On the other hand, the real increase in invulnerability of the ship 
is the performance characteristics of the airplanes with which she 
fights, both in their ability to deliver a punch offensively to hit the 
other fellow before he has a chance to hit you, and the ability to inter 
cept any attacks coming toward you from the enemy bases. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT PROTECTION 


Remember, we never had a big carrier sunk in World War II, and 
we do not anticipate ever having any Forresta/s sunk, either. We 
think that the protection which airplanes can furnish her, as well as 
the tremendously increased effectiveness of antiaircraft artillery, 
will furnish her with all the protection she needs. Remember, a car- 
rier task force in 1944 cruising in the Philippine area, like Mr. Ford 
was talking about this morning, had as much antiaircraft protection 
as there was in the whole of England at the same time, and the task 
force’s was concentrated in a 24 square mile area. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. Where is this antiaircraft protection located ? 

Mr. Froperc. In the ships. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In the ships themselves ¢ 

Mr. Fioserc. Yes: and the ships that accompany her in the task 
force. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. As I understand it, wherever a carrier goes 
it has to have a screen of all sorts of ships around it, as well as planes / 

Mr. Fuioperc. Do not say that you have to have it; that 1s what 
the animal is. That is the way to get the maximum capabilities out 
of naval weapons—to use them in their naval manner. We have the 
ships there to carry out the military task assigned and they have the 
antiaircraft capabilities. We even have the guided missiles coming 
along. 

Mr. WiceresworrH. They also have torpedoes, and guided missiles. 

Mr. Fronerc. The destroyer screen and antisubmarine aircraft will 
protect us from submarines in the area. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I want to know what that screen consists of. 

Mr. Fionerc. Admiral Gardner here is going into more detail and 
1 do not want to steal all of his thunder. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. Is Admiral Gardner going to contribute to 
the carrier program presentation ? 
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Mr. Frozen. He is going to talk about carrier task forces in a more 
particular form. I will be here at the same time. 

Admiral Garpner. I have a good picture of one. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. | would like to get a detailed picture of what is 
required in terms of protection on the water as well as in the air for 
this class of carrier and the other classes of carrier 

Mr. FLoberc. No more protection. 

Mr. WieGieswortn. No more? 

Mr. Frosere. That is right. 

Mr. WicacLtesworrn. You have the same screen, for all classes of 
carrier on the water / 

Mr. FLopere. A similar screen ; yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH, Is not a larger screen required ¢ 

Mr. Fiopera. No, sir 

Mr. Wiee_eswortnu. There would be no difference in that respect ? 

Mr. Fioperc. No difference. No additional ships. 

\dmiral Fecureter. | would like to interpolate here, if I may. If 
we did not have carrier air we would require to do the same job very 
many more cruisers, battleships, and destroyers than we have now 
because insofar as the Nav y is concerned the airplane is the means of 
delivering a weapon, the weapon being the projectile, the bomb, or 
whatever you have. 

Now, in the Missouwr7, for example, we are limited to 20 miles, the 
range of the guns. In the carrier we are limited only to the range of 
the airplanes. Therefore, if we did not have this improved equip 
ment, the airplane, we would have to rely upon the gun that we have 
relied on for the past 100 or 200 years, and then we would require 
many, many more ships than we have tod: ay. 


ADVANTAGES WEIGHED AGAINST COST OF NEW CARRIER 


Mr. Wieeiesworru. | think we all appreciate Admiral Fechteler, 
the vital importance of carrier air power, but the question that is 
raised on the floor constantly is whether the advantages of the For- 
restal type of carrier warrants the very great increase in expense 
involved in that type of vessel. That is why, I wanted to get as good a 
comparison as I could. 

Admiral Frcureter. There is no requirement for an additional 
screen. 

_ Froperc. The advantage is the ability to operate contemporary 
and all the future naval aircraft we can foresee. In some cases we 
have them coming off the production lines right today. You can see 
them in the factory. What that means is it is a question of whether 
you can operate in areas where the enemy will contest control of the 
ur with you, or whether you cannot. I do not see how there is any 
question of the price tag on that at all. It is essential if our own forces 
and our allies are to be supported i in their present deployment. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM ON NEW CARRIER 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. May I ask you two other questions? If the 
present program is carried out, looking into the future, how far do 
we contemplate going in the construction of the Forrestal type of 
carrier? 

Mr. FLoperc. You are all familiar with the ex-Secretary of the 
Navy’s principle of laying down one of these ships a year for 10 years. 
Actually that program would keep us in balance to prevent a mass 
obsolescence of a great number of these ships that were built during 
World War II. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Does that mean a total of 10 Forrestal types 
that you have in mind? 

Mr. Froserc. That is the concept. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. That is including the two now under con- 
struction ? 

Mr. Fiosera. Yes; that is the concept. It is hard to project things 
10 years ahead of time, but that is the current concept. The arith- 
metic is deceptive in such a case. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Where in your 1954 program of construction 
is this particular request placed in terms of priority ? 

Admiral Frecureter. Five. 

Mr. Ostertac. By the end of 1954 will you have completed 5 or 6! 

Admiral Frcureier. No. This is the fifth item on the priority list 
of shipbuilding. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Will the Forrestal type take care of all planes 
that we have in the design stage. now ? 

Mr. Froperc. Yes. It will accommodate anything the Navy has in 
being, in concept or in planning. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I would like to request certain information for 
the committee, not for the record, in respect to the airplane program. 
I would like to get for each type of plane, the designation, the general 
purpose, the radius, climbing speed, ceiling, weight, weight of ammu- 
nition carried, and the cost; also total requirements, the number now 
on hand, the number on order with a breakdown as to delivery sched- 
ule by quarters, and the number in the 1954 request now before the 
committee, with a similar estimated breakdown as to time of delivery 
by quarters. 

Mr. Fiosera. Yes, sir; we will be very glad to furnish that for you. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I would like to get a condensed table that would 
tie the whole thing together for each type of plane. 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir; we can do that. 


POSSIBLE CARRIER ACTION IN MURMANSK AREA IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, in your opinion could we have prevented 
the terrific loss of ships, commercial ships, in the Murmansk area in 
the early days of World War II if we had had our carrier forces 
operating there then as we did in the Pacific subsequently ? 

Mr. Fioserc. We could have done a great deal to reduce it, Mr. 
Ford. We could have hit those aircraft on the ground and destroyed 
them before they ever got off to destroy our ships or aircraft. We 
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ould have done it if we had had attack aircraft carriers in the At- 
intic. We did not have any in the Atlantic war, only escort carriers, 
as you know # ¢ 

Mr. Forp. They were pretty busily engaged ? 

Mr. Fronere. They were busy in the Pacific war. I happen to be 
a veteran of both. I am very fortunate in that respect. 

Let me point to an actus il situation to show what could have been 
done. The Germans for 2 years were moving traffic up the Norwegian 
coast to the northern ports without even having it in convoy. They 
had uninterrupted use of the sea lanes for their own purposes. Yet 
we put the poor old light aircraft carrier Ranger over there and in two 
weeks the Hanger cruised up and down the Norwegian coast, sank some 
ships, about 12, for example, which was really not very relevant to the 
overall concept. However in 2 weeks she forced the Germans to 
ulopt a convoy system to protect their ships using the Norwegian 
coast. For about another 2 weeks absolutely nothing moved. The 
Germans were paralyzed. From there on their efficiency was greatly 
reduced because of the burden they had to assume to defend them- 
selves against a carrier aircraft threat; a threat we never used to very 
great advantage actually because of our shortage of carriers. The 
British Navy still talks with awe of: the success of that Ranger 
operation. 

There were many other things we could have done in this Atlantic 
war had we had the aircraft carriers. I happened to have been en- 
gaged in the amphibious operations at Sicily and Salerno, and I re- 
member the tough time we had for air support in those days because 

r land-based aircraft flew mainly from north Africa, in the case of 
Sicily, and from Sicily in the case of Salerno; the range of the fighter 
aircraft that furnished us support was so limited we did not have as 
effective air support as we should have had, practically nothing com- 
pared to Lingayen Gulf in the Philippines, fits Jima, and Okinawa, 
of which I can speak from personal experience, where we had our 
aircraft all the time, all day, and we were relatively protected against 
enemy aircraft. We had the defenses available to fight them off. 
Although there were, of course, a great many ships damaged at Oki- 
nawa there were thousands of Japanese aircraft shot down in those 2 
months. We never could have taken Okinawa without the carrier air- 

raft, and I shudder to think of what would have happened to us at 

Salerno if the Germans had been able to fight like the Japanese at 
Okinawa. We had the facilities available in the Pacific amphibious 
operations with which to fight, whereas you assume burdens for your- 
self in the reciprocal situation. 

Today at noon I copied down a couple of quotations from General 
Marshall and General Eisenhower that referred to another aspect of 
this situation in the Atlantic war. 

General Marshall, in his biennial report said : 

It was urgently desired to make initial landings to the east of Algiers at Bone, 
Philippeville, and possibly Tunis, but the lack of shipping and of landing boats 

nd aircraft carriers made the procedure impracticable. 

What did we do? We landed over on the Atlantic coast and 
marched across north Africa, and it cost us a lot of people. 
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General Eisenhower, in his Crusade in Europe, said, referring to 
the same operation: 


In fixing upon the land areas for our expedition a primary consideration was 
the practicabifity of ‘providing adequate gir cover for our convoys from. the 


moment they should cor within the range of hostile bombers until landings 
were successft, The dunger zone included the Western Mediterranean up to 
Gibraltar, and extending even far west of that for the enemy’s long-range 
bombers. AHied carriers were not available in significant numbers; indeed dur 
ing our entire Stay in the Mediterranean we never had available more than 2 
or 3 carriers atatime. * * * : 

A successful direct landing in the Bizerte-Tunis urea would have yielded 
great results, but that locality was far outside the range of fighter support. * 

I mention this as typical of the kind of operation that falls within 
the particular scope of the Navy’s responsibilities for which you have 
to have this instrument. the carrier task force, for which there js no 
substitute. Remember, we have not talked at all here about anything 
except tactical targets. We have talked about enemy ships and their 
bases, about submarines and their bases and aircraft and airfields, 
just the things from which the enemy could either try to utilize the 
sea for himse If, or protect his ut ilization of the sea, « rtry to interfer 
with our utilization of it. We have not talked and will not talk about 
strategic targets, industrial complexes, transportation nets, concen 
trations of uncommitted forces, vital agricultural areas, raw-material 
sources, or the other targets that are representative of the term “strate 
cic alr warfare.” 

Mr. Forp. How many months a year could a fast-carrier operation 
be conducted up in the Murmansk area / 

Mr. Fuoperc. Year around in that area. It is ice free. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, none of the elements of weather in that 
area would preclude fast-carrier operations 12 months a year? 

Mr. Fronerc. No. It would not preclude it 12 months a year, but 
in the yore months you could not do it every day. There are days in 
every week when v isibility would be too bad. That was even true in 
the East China Sea at the time of Lingayen Gulf. There were days 
there when we had to restrict operations for various reasons. It is a 
12 months a year operation, but not a 565-day-year operation an) 
more than land bases in that area could operate 365 days a year. That 
would be true anywhere. That is true in Korea today, but one advan 
tage of being mobile is that you can move to a better weather area 
rather than just sitting and waiting until the bad weather passes like 
the shore-based marine aircraft in Korea have to do. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 4, 1953. 


OVERALL CARRIER PROGRAM 


Mr. Wice.iesworru. I understand Admiral Gardner has a state- 
ment which fits into the overall carrier air program and we will | 
glad to hear him at this time. 

Have you a prepared statement. Admiral? 

Admiral Garpner. No, sir. What I would like to say is off the 
record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 





Wepnespay, Marou 4, 1953. 
Nava. ResERvVE 


WITNESS 


REAR ADM. KENMORE M. McMANES, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (NAVAL RESERVE) 


Mr. Wieciesworrn. I understand that Mr. Miller has a question 
or two that he would like to submit to Admiral MeManes, who is here. 

Mr. Minier. It was a question I submitted the other day. I under 
stand that Admiral Clexton has the information for us regarding the 
reserve policy, the standby reserves. 

Admiral McManes. I am Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for 
Naval Reserves. I will do my best to answer whatever questions you 
put to me. 

| have brought some charts here which I hope will clarify some oft 
the questions. 


CATEGORIES OF RESERVES 


Under the Armed Forces Reserve Act we have three categories of 
people, the Ready Reserve, the Standby Reserve, and the Retired 
Reserve. Since the universal military training and service came into 
effect every person who is inducted, enlisted, or appointed in the armed 
service undertakes an obligation which lasts for 8 years. 

He may, if he is called to active duty for 2 years, which is the 
average Inductee today, spend 2 years on active duty. When he 
comes back home, he can do one of two things: He can say, “Well, 
| have finished with that and I will sit around until I have finished 
out the remaining 6 years.” In other words, he sits down for 6 years 
and does nothing. During that time of 6 remaining years, he is in 

: Ready Reserve, and he may called up on the declaration of a 
p reek il emergency prov ided it is within the numbers Congress 
has determined that the P aon can call up. However, if he says 
that he would like to participate actively in a Naval Reserve unit 
his community, or sometimes by correspondence courses, if he can- 
not be actively associated in the community, he can by participating 
for 3 years more, giving him a total service of 5 years, be transferred 
toa Standby Reserve, but that is only in case he applies for transfer 
to the Standby Reserve. 

Now, there are many different categories of individuals coming 
along, and I would like to work from two little charts here, if I may. 

This first chart is the total military obligation of 8 years. A man 
can enlist, for example, in the Naval Reserve today and do nothing 
for 8 years and during that whole time he is in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Osrerrac. You mean if you let him? 

Admiral McManers. That is true. There will be individuals today 
who come into the Naval Reserve and are not called up for one reason 
or another, and they will stay as ready reservists until called. He 
is always vulnerable whenever the President declares an emergenc y. 

After the 3d of September of this year, about 80 percent of our 
ficers will go into the Standby Reserve because of another provision, 
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which is section 208 (f) of the Armed Forces Service Act of 1952, 
which provides that members of a Reserve component who are in the 
Reserve for 8 years subsequent to September 2, 1945, are eligible for 
transfer to the Standby Reserve. That is going to take about 80 per- 
cent of our Reserve officers. 

This one [indicating] covers various periods of time on the active 
list, either 1 year, 2 years, or 4 years. We have a 4-year enlistment 
down here, our Regular Navy enlistment. He comes out of that and 
does 1 more year in the Ready Reserve, and then he can go into the 
Standby. 

Mr. Forpv. Can they get retirement credits each year while in thie 
Standby Reserve ? 

Admiral McMangs. Yes, and I am going to come to that on my 
next chart. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN STANDBY AND Reapy RESERVE 


I just wanted to clear up the difference between the Standby and 
the Roady Reserve. I would like to impress upon you, sir, the use 
of the old terms that we are familiar with—organized and voluntary 
should be completely forgotten. They have been out since the Ist of 
January. They serve to confuse still a great many officers in the 
Reserve as well as people in the budget bastaaea, We have today the 
Ready and the Standby, and of course our Ready Reserve may be in 
organized units at Naval Reserve training centers, but that is not the 
Organized Reserve. 

There is now another case that we have here. This [indicating] is 


a 6-month period to provide in the event we have the Universal Mili 
tary Training Act service, where the lads would come on active duty 
for 6 months, then they would go into the Participating Reserve for 
the next 414 years. Everyone, as you note, has to finish up with a 
total of 5 years. Then after having done that, he can go into the 
Standby Reserve. 


READY RESERVE 


Mr. Mitier. You might make it a little clearer in regard to the 
different statuses there. In the event of an emergency, the Read 
Reserve would normally be called before the Standby Reserve; is that 
right? 

Admiral McManers. Yes. The law says that in an emergency, here 
after declared by the President—and that means after the Ist of 
January 1953—the Ready Reserve may be called out, but only in such 
numbers as the Congress has determined. So far the Congress has not 
made any such determinat ion, nor has there been another declaration of 
national emergency. At the present time people are called into active 
duty under the provisions of section 21 of Public Law 51, which is the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. It expires on the Ist 
of July of this year. Whether the President will declare another 
national emergency which will put this into effect, or whether the 
Congress will extend that time, we do not know. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Let us see if I get this picture clear. A man goes 
into the Ready Reserve. That is an enlistment, is it not? 

Admiral McManes. No, sir; officers as well may be Ready Reserves. 

Mr. OsrerraG. The officers as well ? 





\dmiral McManers. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac, They have no training; is that right? 

Admiral McManes. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertac. And they can go through a period of 8 years, pos- 
sibly, with no training, except they are subject to call ? 

\dmiral McManrs. They are subject to call; yes. 

Mi r. OsrertaG. When they are called, what happens? Do they go 
into training then? 

Admiral McManrs. You are considering this man who enlisted for 
one reason or another, takes no active part whatever in the Ready 
Reserve. Then, of course, he would have to take basic training. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, the ready reservist can follow active 
training, or the reservist can be in a class by himself, am I right? 

Admiral McManrs. Yes. This ¢ ategory of person here findic at- 
ng], we do not expect to have many. It m: iy be a young lad who 
wanted to enlist in the Naval Reserve and his family moved away to 
Lc nneulee where there was no training center where he could take, 
perhaps, only cor responde nee courses, W ell, a 17 i-year -old boy is not 
going to do much with correspondence courses, so, as a consequence, 
he lives there, he can do nothing in the Ready Rerserve, but he is 
liable to be called up and would be sent to a training station for train- 

Mr. Scrtvner. Is he subject to the draft during all that time? 

\dmiral McManrs. He is subject to being called up at any time. 

Mr. Scrivner. By the conscriptive draft ? 

Admiral McManes. Yes. Any of these people here will be. Any- 
one who enlists in the Naval Reserve today is not finding that a hide- 
away. When the times comes for him to be called up for the draft 
the 3H avy calls him to active duty in the Navy. 

r. Osrertac. It gives him a Navy assignment when he is called 
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Admiral McManes. Yes. 
STANDBY RESERVE 


Mr. Muuurr. [f he is in the standby as opposed to the ready, what is 
his situation in the event there is a call? He is not called until after 
the ready is exhausted; is that the idea ? 

Admiral McManrs. Yes. The standby reserve is called in the event 
that the Congress declares a national emergency. 

Mr. Osrertac. How does a man become a standby reservist ? 

Admiral McManes. Here [indicating] is a lad that was inducted. 
He is called up. He serves 2 years on active duty. He comes back 
from that cruise and he says, “Well, I want to get into the standby 
because it reduces my vulnerability for being called up again.” 

Mr. Osrerrac. He elects to be a standby ? 

Admiral McManers. If he elects to be a standby, he has to spend the 
next 3 years after he comes back participating in a unit of the Naval 
Reserve. He is still in the ready reserve for those 3 years. You have 
a 5-year total time in there before getting out. 

Mr. Forp. As soon as he finishes that 5 years under the example you 
ive, he automatically becomes a standby reservist ? 

\dmiral McManes. No. 

Mr. Forp. Assuming that he requests it at the end of 5 years, then 
| is automatic ¢ 
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Admiral McManers. Yes. He makes application for it. 

General THomas. A man must complete 5 years in the active serv- 
ice, or some form of training. That is the key to the whole thing. 
Then it is voluntary. 





JUREAU OF PERSONNEL Letrrer TO RESERVISTS 


Admiral McManes. I havehere the Jetter which the Bureau of 
Personnel sent out on the 31st of December telling all the reservists 
what the situation was, and that they should make application for 
transfer to the standby. I suspect that many of you gentlemen are 
vetting inquiries from constituents who say, “What am I supposed 
to do to become a standby, or to get off of the ready list ?’ 

Mr. Mitier. A young man called my office the other day. He has 
received a notice. He has been in the standby reserve since World 
War II. 

Admiral McManes. We have not had the standby reserve since 
then, sir. 

Mr. Minier. Inactive, or whatever it may be. 

Admiral McMawnes. Inactive; yes. 

Mr. Minuer. He was notified on a certain day that he was being 
transferred from that status to the ready reserve. He was concerned. 
He isan older man who had had quite a long service in World War II. 
He had obligated himself to pay for a lot of investments and so on, 
and as he explained to me, it was his desire to go if it was an all-out 
emergency. He had deliberately stayed in the Reserve for that pu 
pose, but if he was suddenly called out on temporary duty it would 
wreck his financial situation. He wanted to know whether he had 
any say inthe matter as to whether he would be transferred from what 
he had understood was a status in which he would not be called up 
except for all-out emergency, to where he might be called for duty 
in Korea next month. 

Admiral McMawnrs. I think that he probably read the first para 
graph of the letter and did not read the rest of it. It tells him all in 
that letter. 

Mr. Mitier. One way he could read it, ready is ready to go at any 
time, and standby is what you fall back on at a later date. That is 
the thought that I had. 

Admiral McManres. Actually, sir, ready means ready to be called 
up. It does not mean that he is ready to go to war. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Take the first line there, which is ready. 

Admiral McManes. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. There is a man who has never been trained. He is 
not ready for anything except that he is standing by for some service. 

Admiral McManes. That is right. 

Mr. Osrerrac. They call that ready. There is a man in the next 
line where he has an active-duty status and he is also actively partici- 
pating, and all he is doing is standing by. 

Admiral McManes. He stands by after he finishes his period in 
here. You see, here | indicating] this man after he has served 5 years 
can be called only in the event Congress declares a national emergency. 
This man can be called at any time [indicating]. I again emphasize 
that between now and the Ist of July that is true for all of them. 

May I handle your case, Mr. Miller? IT understand that he is a 
World War II veteran. The law provides that anyone who has had 
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tive service for 1 year in World War II, and who has been for 
vear, say, in Korea, is automatically transferred, or will be on his own 
request, to the standby. Your constituent undoubtedly was in the 
service before the 2d of September, 1945, was he not / 

Mr. Minurr. Yes. I think perhaps his trouble, to carry it through, 
s this: I believe that he was commissioned as a graduate of the Mer 
hant Marine Academy, and requested Navy duty, but that the 2 or 
years he put in were as a merchant-marine officer. Now he comes 
nto the Naval Reserve, and I believe there is some question as to 
whether that is considered World War II service. In other words, 
there is something that he read in that letter that disturbed him very 
nuch. 

\dmiral McManes. I would be very glad if you would write me a 
etter. I will look up his particular record in case you wish and give 
vou the answer on it. Every naval reservist, officer, or enlisted man, 
as received this letter, or should have received it. 

Mr. Hruska. Does the letter explain the chart ¢ 

dmiral McManers. No. 

Mr. Hruska. Does it cover the same ground ¢ 

\dmiral McManes. It gives him the information that is on the 

iart: yes. The last paragraph points out here that he will fill up a 
form which he can obtain from his unit commanding officer. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I would like to have one of those myself. I think 
Congressmen by and large could use that to some advantage. 


Errecrive Darr or Reserve Act 


Mr. Forp. I would like to ask one question. From what date are 
men going into the service being brought under the provisions of this 
act § 

Admiral McManes. This comes under the Armed Forces Reserve 
\ct, the Ist of January, 1953, 

Mr. Forp. In other words, all men who were either inducted, or en- 
listed, or appointed prior to that date ? 


Provisions OF THE UNiversaL Miuirary TRAINING ANp Service Act 


Admiral McManes. No, sir. We pull in another one now, which 
: section 21 of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 

General Tuomas. Anyone who enrolls in the service after June 9, 
1951, comes under this 8- year obligation. 

Mr. Forp. So practically all the men who were inducted, or enlisted 
and are now on active duty are under this progr: = 

\dmiral McManers. Excepting a few Regular Navy people. 

I have just received a copy of some additional policies that came 
from the Office of the Secretary of Defense today with regard to the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. There was a question 
about a man who had reenlisted in the Navy and whether he now 
would have an additional 8-year obligation, and the Secretary of De- 
fense has administratively decided that the 8-year obligation applied 
to the first enlistment only. 

Mr. Forp. Have we not gotten ourselves into a position, the Con- 
gress, by changing the obligations under the contract, or induction, 
of those who came in from June 19, 1951, who might have either been 

\ducted or enlisted prior to the change in the act, or the passage of 
the act? Have not their obligations been somewhat modified ? 
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Admiral McManers. Well, their obligations have been increased, | 
will say that. Now, if they came in after June 19, 1951—and we are 
now in 1953—those people have already had a four-enlistment. Those 
would be the inducted people, and they would have a a period. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose a fellow enlisted or was inducted, we will say, 
sometime in late 1951. He had a contract, or he had a period of ser- 
vice set by law. 

Admiral McManers. Two years. 

Mr. Forp. At that time there was no obligation on him to serve 
in any Reserve program upon the completion of his contract, or his 
induction period, is not that right? 

Admiral McManes. No; under the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act he had that obligation. 

Mr. Forp. For a period of 8 years? 

Admiral McManes. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. The Congress has made changes by the Military Person 
nel Service Act ? , 

Admiral McManes. Yes; it is in section 4 (d)— 

Every person inducted into the Armed Forces under the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section shall serve on active training service for a period of 24 
consecutive months unless * * * 

Then you go on from there and that puts on the 8 years’ requirement. 

Mr. Forp. That was under the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act? 

Admiral McManrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Thank you, Admiral. 


THourspay, Marcu 5, 1953. 
Unrrep States Martner Corrs 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. GERALD C. THOMAS, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
ASSISTANT COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM P. T. HILL, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE MARINE CORPS 

LT. COL. DONALD W. SHERMAN, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
HEAD, PERSONNEL, PLANS AND POLICIES BRANCH, G-—1 

LT. COL. RAYMOND L. DEAN, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, HEAD, 
LOGISTICS BRANCH, DIVISION OF RESERVE 

MAJ. HOWARD W. BOLLMANN, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
HEAD, PERSONNEL PLANNING SECTION, DIVISION OF AVIATION 

REAR ADM. EDWARD A. SOLOMONS, UNITED STATES NAVY, DEPUTY 
COMPTROLLER 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSIST- 
ANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 
Mr. Wiacteswortn. We have with us this morning the Assistant 

Commandant of the Marine Corps, General Thomas, who has a state- 

ment to present to the committee. 
Will you proceed, General, please ? 
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(JENERAL STATEMENT 


General Tuomas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee ; 
La am pleased to have this opportunity to introduce the Marine Corps’ 
4 budget with a report to you on the general condition of the corps. 
“General She pherd, the Commandant “of the Marine C orps, regrets 
exceedingly his inability to make this presentation in person. A com- 
tment made last fall involving his presence at a NATO exercise 
Europe required him to leave the a last Saturday. However, 
e has approved the remarks which I am about to make, and asked me 
to convey them to you as representing his personal views. 
A year ago when General Shepherd introduced the 1953 Marine 
Corps budget, he had a scant 2 months to become acquainted, not only 
th the budget, but with all of the many other aspects of his new 
luties as Commandant of the Marine Corps. At that time, I recall 
he told your committee that the most valuable contribution he 
ould make to an understanding of the 1953 budget was his recent ex- 
perience as a Fleet Marine Force commander in the field—a practical 
understanding of what the Marine Corps’ budget submission would 
purchase in the way of practical security. 
During the past year we have attempted to retain that same close 
ch with the activities of our field forces through numerous visits 
to our Fleet Marine Force units at home and in Korea, as well as to 
our other operating forces and to units of our supporting establish- 
ment. My purpose here today is to evaluate our budget in terms of 
those key elements of the Marine C orps and, as a point of departure, 
| would like to describe the condition of the Marine Corps which this 
budget is intended to support, as well as the degree to which we have 
been able to meet the objectives which were provided for the last year 
in the fiscal 1953 budget. 


BALANCED AIR-GROUND OPERATING FORCES 


To begin with, this budget as submitted to the Congress proposes 
the allocation of funds to maintain, during fiscal 1954, the balanced 

r-ground operating forces of the Marine Corps. These forces are 
comprised of three Marine divisions and three Marine air wings, along 
with their necessary supporting troops. These forces constitute the 
balanced force-in-readiness which is required of the Marine Corps as a 

sult of Public Law 416 of the past session of Congress. The bulk of 

e funds requested in this budget will be devoted to maintaining those 
operating forces in the highest possible state of preparedness for im 
mediate combat. In addition, of course, they will provide for the 
direct maintenance of the marines who are actually fighting in Korea 
today. 

\ year ago, General Shepherd expressed the view to this same Com 
mittee that a trained and ready air-ground amphibious force—of the 
sort which we seek to make the Fleet Marine Force—is an essential in 
this troubled world situation. The passage of an additional year has 
certainly served to reaffirm that viewpoint. I believe that each passing 
day emphasizes that the condition of world unrest with which we are 
confronted today is, so far as the Communists are concerned, simply 
i way of life—one which they seek to impose upon us. We must ex- 
ploit every possible means of thwarting those Communist plans. 
Forces in readiness, such as ours, are an essential in this program. 
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STRENGTH OF THE MARINE CORPS 


The forces which this budget envisages are essentially the same as 
those requested and approved in the past year’s budget. Our sub- 
mission involves the support of 248,000 Marine officers and men on 
active duty. Of this number, the bulk will actually be in our operat 
ing forces, principally the three Marine divisions and three Marine 
air wings which I mentioned a moment ago. 

Last year’s budget submission, as approved, provided for the main 
tenanceof three Marine divisions and three Marine air wings. At that 
time, we had only two Marine divisions in a state of readiness. “The 
third division had just been activated. At that time it was estimated 
that our 3d Marine Division would reach a combat-ready state within 
the year. I am pleased to be able to report at this time that our ob 
jective has been achieved. The 3d Marine Division in Camp Pendle 
ton now is in a combat-ready state and is conducting vigorous advanced 
training in anticipation of any form of “fire call” which may arise. 

This unit, along with the 2d Marine Division at Camp Lejeune and 
the two Marine air wings which are now in the United States provide 
a steady flow of trained personnel for the Ist Marine Division and Ist 
Marine Air Wing fighting in Korea. This process, in addition to pro 
viding men of excellent quality for our fighting forces, also insures 
that the Ist Marine Division, which at this time is engaged in land 
fighting, can maintain its amphibious quality, since the ileits and 
men coming to it from the other divisions are fresh from intensive and 
continuous amphibious training. 

In addition to the one-hundred-and-thirty-five-thousand-odd met 
who will be serving in the Fleet Marine Force, we will have about 13,000 
involved in providing security for naval installations both within the 
continental United States and overseas. We will also have about 
3,000 serving afloat in the major fighting ships of the Navy and about 
700 will be on duty providing security for State Department installa 
tions the world over. This aggregates well over 60 percent of the 
Marine Corps—60 percent ac tually serving in our operating forces. 
Of the remainder, another 15 percent are undergoing training or 
schooling which it is contemplated will fit them ‘directly for their 
future ¥ ies. These f figures, taken together, I feel, indicate the direct 
manner in which you receive a return on the investment which this 
budget envisages. 

At the same time, I am anxious to point out that the overall invest 
ment cannot be measured in terms of men alone. 

While my remarks, up to this point, have dealt largely upon the 
various operating units of the Marine Corps, the personnel aspect, 
we have an extremely large stake in this budget in material matters 
as well. 

The “Marine Corps troops and facilities” section of our budget is 
the source of the weapons, transportation, ammunition, and other 
essential hard goods which go to make our personnel effective. With- 
out these important mé aterial means, our fighting troops are unable 
to discharge their basic functions. 

I fully realize that manufactured goods are expensive, and our 
requests in these areas are prepared on the same minimum basis as 
those for personnel. 
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ACHTEVEMENTS WITH MAXIMUM ECONOMY 


Bas ff The Marine C orps is aware that while this committee is deeply 
ub committed to insuring that our Nation possesses an adequate military 
Ol force, at the same time there is an intensive program aimed at ac hiev- 
rat ing our security objectives with a maximum of economy. I believe 
‘ine vou will find evidence in this budget that the Marine Corps has recog 
ized and has conscientiously sought to meet those ee onomy criteria. 
Lin) In that connection, you may be interested to know that ‘during the 
hat past year the Marine Corps has conducted a research in the matter of 
Phe personnel employment. As a result, we have been able, by economies 
ter within our field forces, to increase significantly the proportion of front 


line troops—to the extent that within our operating forces we how have 
a total of 2 additional infantry battalions and 2 additional infantry 


tlk ompanies—all true frontline fighting marines—at no extra expendi 
ced ture. At the same time, we have been able to reduce the strength of 


Marine Corps Headquarters with no reduction in efficiency. 
und And, with reference specifically to this budget, we were able some 


cle weeks ago to achieve an economy through a reexamination of certain 
Ist uaterial requirements. We had originally meluded a request fot 
ro funds to buy two items which were not fully developed, but which 
res we urgently needed. Subsequent tests have disclosed that the re 
ind quested items are not developing satisfactorily and their purchase 
ind could not be justified. We have been able to replace them with an 
ind weeptable substitute at a saving in cost, with the result that we were 


able to advise the Secretary of the Navy recently that the Marine Corps 
1e wished to reduce its budget submission by some $57,000,000, This 
MM) may add, was considerably prior to the recent instruction which re 
the quired reexamination of this budget. 
put Another area wherein we are practicing economy with vigor is in 
nut the matter of our recruiting and reenlistment programs. As you 

“now, a recruit who serves for 3, 4, 6 years is a far less expensive 

ar ndividual than a man who comes to us via selective service for only 
es 2 years. By the same token a man who is reenlisted and does not 
ol have to be provided with a fresh outfit of clothing and does not require 
ell a costly basic training period is likewise a distinct economy. We are 
ect stressing, by every possible means, our reenlistment and recruiting 
his programs. Iam happy to say that we are making excellent progress. 

Of course, in addition to the distinct monetary saving involved, we find 
st a ie ‘finite contribution to the professional character of our corps in 
our use of volunteers and career marines. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


f. 


In connection with other personnel problems, I am pleased to be able 
is | to advise you that the considerable problem which faced the Marine 
Corps a year ago m the matter of releasing reservists to Inactive duty 


th irgely been solved. We had a recognized responsibility to our 
ble reserves who came to the colors so w illingly at the time Korea broke 

: out. A year ago, it was estimated that our Reserve release problem 
ur would be solved dur ing that fiscal year and I find that the solution has 


iS been complete. We have remaining involuntarily on active duty only 
bout 1.500 officers and 1,000 enlisted reservists. This is a small figure 
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indeed, when considered in conjunction with the fact that over 100,000) 
Marines Reserves have been on active duty since the outbreak of the 
Korean crisis. 

Most of the reserves now on involuntary active duty will have been 
released by the end of fiscal year 1954. 

At the same time the reconstitution of our Organized Reserve has 
proceeded in accordance with the plans which we set up a year ago. 
We have placed great emphasis upon this Reserve rec onstitution effort 
because of the utter necessity to the Marine Corps of a vital and well- 
trained Reserve. Our three division-three wing force is not adequate 
to meet the strategic plan requirements which are levied upon the Ma- 
rine Corps by higher authority under the conditions of full scale war. 
For that purpose we need our Reserve, and recognizing that fact we 
are bending every effort to building it up to its authorized size. Funds 
requested in this budget will prov ide for its continued expansion with 
an objective at the end of the fiscal year 1954 of having the organized 
Reserve at 52 percent of its final stre Satie 

I believe that the budget which you will receive in our subsequent 
detailed presentation is a reasonable investment in national security. 
I believe that the divisions, wings, security guards, State Department 
guards, ships’ detachments, and other elements of combatant Marine 
forces will provide a return in security which will justify the consid- 
erable expenditure implicit in this budget. The force-in-readiness 
aspect of the Marine Corps—its ability to embark, move, land, estab 
lish order, fight, or discharge any other duty assigned—has been an 
essential element of our national security since the early days of the 


Republic. The Marines have profited greatly from that long experi- 
ence, and we are today better prepared than ever to discharge our 
responsibility. This budget submission is insurance that we will be 
able to continue this valuable function. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Thank you very much, General Thomas. 


COMPARISON OF 1953 APPROPRIATIONS AND 1954 ESTIMATES 


What is the request that you are presenting to the committee in 
terms of appropriations, and how does it compare with appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1953? 

General Hiv. Mr. Chairman, for the fiscal year 1954 budget, in 
the printed budget, $1,461,589,000. 

Mr. Wie sLteswortH. Which compares with an appropriation for the 
current fiscal year of what? 

General Hiti. About $1,493,163,000 plus the second supplement of 
863.000.0000. 

Mr. Wiceieswortnu. And the figure that you have given us for the 
fiscal year 1954 does, or does not, include the $5 57,000,000 reduction to 
which General Thomas has referred ? 

General Hix. The $57,000,000 reduction is included in the 1954 
budget. It has not been taken out. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortrn. It has not been taken out? 

General Hin. No, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Then the figure for the fiscal year 1954 would be 
$1.404.000.000 ? 

General Hitz. Correct, sir. 
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Mr. Ostertac. Approximately $100,000,000 less than a year ago? 

General Huw. The figures for 1953 were about $1,493,000,000. The 
figures for 1954, as submitted in the printed budget, are $1,461,589,000. 
Che $57,000,000 that General Thomas spoke of is included in the 
<1.461,000,000. 

Mr. Ostrertac. And can be deducted ? 

General Hitz. Yes. 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. That would leave you, if deducted, about $1,- 
404,000,000, which Mr. Ostertag points out is about $100,000,000 less 
than the 1953 request ? 

General Hitxi. That is correct. 


BUDGET ASSUMPTION ON KOREAN SITUATION 


\ir. Wiecteswortu. The assumption with respect to Korea on 
which that request is based is, I understand, similar to the assumption 
of prior years; namely, that no provision is made for this war after 
July 1, 1953, except in respect to Marine Corps personnel; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Tuomas. The statement made by Admiral Fechteler holds 

ere: that is correct. 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wieciteswortn. You say that your military personnel figure 
n the actice forces is 248,000 ? 

General Tuomas. Yes; officers and men. 

‘ir. WiacteswortH. How many do you have at the present moment ? 

Colonel SuerMan. The latest estimate, February 27, is 241,173. 
rhe latest actual, December 31, 231,835. 

The estimate is a very reliable figure. We have good figures on our 
losses and gains and thus we keep a running account from the latest 
ul tuals. 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. What are the figures with reference to the 
Reserve ? 

Colonel Dean. Presently on board, 1,880 officers and 13,410 enlisted 
n the Organized Reserve. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. What is contemplated in the request now be- 
fore the committee ¢ 

Colonel Dean. Buildup in officer strength to 3,800 and enlisted 
strength to 37,570 in the Organized Reserve. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Can you give us comparable figures as to civilian 
personnel ? 

General Hm. Civilian personnel as of December 31, 19,437. That 
s for 1954. 

In 1953, 18,194, sir. 


PROPORTIONATE INCREASE IN FRONTLINE STRENGTH 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. I am interested in your statement on page 5 
where you say : 


As a result, we have been able, by economies within our field forces, to increase 
significantly the proportion of frontline troops—to the extent that within our 
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operating forces we now have a total of two additional infantry battalions and 
two additional infantry companies—all true front-line fighting marines—at no 
extra expenditure. 

Would you develop that a little? 

General Tomas. Something over a year ago, as the result of expe 
rience in Korea, a good many of our officers reached the realization 
that our actual frontline, firing line strength in proportion to the over 
all strength of a combat unit was too small. The matter was put under 
intensive study by boards, and the decision was made to attempt to 
increase the ac i al Infantry oar without increasing the overa!| 
strength, say, . Marine division, or at least to do it with the mini 
mum overall increase. There was w ritten into the tables of organiza 
tion certain personnel. 

For instance, messmen in a military organization. We have not 
touched the division in Korea, but the divisions in the States were 
ordered to strike those messmen from their tables and use other per 
sonnel for that work, and to effect other changes and economies within 
their division strength to provide a fourth infantry battalion in one ot 
their regiments, and in one of their battalions of that regiment a 
fourth infantry company. Those people are available, Mr. Chairman. 

This, however, is a test that will prove out because it is based on my 
t xperience and the experience of a lot of other officers. 

Mr. WiecLeswortn. I understand you, what you are saying is tha 
after reappraising the situation you om taken certain personne] tha 
were assigned to headquarters, we will say, or assigned to administra 
tive work—— 

General THomas. And placed them on the firing line; yes. 

Mr. Wice_eswortH. You have cut down the number previously not 
on the firing line and increased the number on the firing line within the 
overall total to the extent of two additional infantry battalions and 
two additional infantry companies 4 

General Tomas. Yes. 


REDUCTION IN HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Well, that is an extremely interesting state 
ment to me. Frankly, it is a thing that I have thought might be 
ccomplished, not so much in respect to the Marine Corps, but in 
respect to the Army and the services generally. 

Just as a matter of interest, how much did you reduce the strength, 
percentagewise, of your Marine Corps headquarters 4 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

1. In answer to the question concerning reduction of the staff at headquarters 
Marine Corps, the following table is furnished : 


Actual strength 


Reduc 
Dat ——} sinve May 
Military Civilian Total | 20, 1952 i 
Percent 
May 6, 1952 ; 1,153 1, 785 OES loc decect eae 
Mar. 2, 19 1, 003 1, 764 2, 767 5,8 


2. The significance of the above dates is as follows: 
(a) The strength on May 6, 1952, was the strength on the date the Commath 
dant of the Marine Corps directed implementation of the planned reorganization 
of Headquarters Marine Corps. 








and 
ho 
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(bo) The strength on March 2 is the latest available. It was originally planned 
that an even greater reduction of personnel would be effected. However, due 
to the following requirements which were not anticipated at the time of the 
reduction was ordered, the full extent of the planned reduction has not been 
effected : 

(1) The requirement for 18 military personnel to process and work on papers 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This requirement resulted from approval of Public 
Law 416, 82d Congress, which authorized the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
to meet With the Joint Chiefs of Staff on matters directly concerning the Marine 
Corps. 

(2) The requirement for 11 military personnel to provide a section to process 
retroactive mustering-out payments for veteran personnel who have been sepa- 
rated since June 27, 1950. Mustering-out pay was authorized by Public Law 
550, 82d Congress. 


RELATIONSHIP OF REDUCTION TO CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Osterrac. What relationship does the increase in the civilian 
personnel have tothat! I notice you have 19,000 for 1954 as compared 
to 18,000 for 1953 

General THomas. There was no change. To attach it to the last 
question, there was little change in the civ il personnel at Marine Corps 
Headquarters. The savings were effected mainly in uniformed per- 
sonnel, officers, and enlisted. ‘The sav ing is small, however, because of 
the fact we took on, at the middle of last year, additional duties in 
connection with the position of the Commandant. 

Mr. Wice_eswortH. I would be very much interested to see in 
tabular form, when you revise your remarks, the overall number of 
persons in combat prior to this shift and the number of personnel not 
in combat, and comparable figures after the readjustment was made. 

General Tuomas. Do you mean as regards our headquarters ?¢ 

Mr. Wiccieswerrn. I am referring to the paragraph prior to the 
reference to headquarters. 

General THomas. The additional battalion ? 

Mr. WiccLeswortrH. You say first that you have created 2 additional 
infantry battalions and 2 additional companies at no extra expendi 
ture. Then you say at the same time, “We have been able to reduce 

strength of the Marine Corps Headquarters with no reduction in 
efficiency.” 

Is that a further reduction ? 

General THomas. The numbers are,small. General Shepherd has 

effected a reduction in the size of his headquarters. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Which correspondingly would relieve more 
manpower for the front? 

General Tuomas. That is right, but compared to the other it is 
small, 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Suppose you give us first a table that will show 
the number of personnel actually in combat before the reorganization 
ind the number not in combat, and the same figures after that. 

And then, please give us figures as to your headquarters showing 
the number before the reorganization and the number afterward. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

|. In order to determine a means by which the proportion of infantry in a 
marine division may be increased, it was directed that 1 additional infantry 
battalion and 1 additional rifle company be activated in the second and third 
Marine Divisions for test purposes. 

-. The units activated on January 5, 1953, were as follows: 
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(a) At Camp Pendleton, Calif.: K Co, Ist Bn, 4th Marines, 3d Marine Diy 
sion ; 4th Bn, 4th Marines, 3d Marine Division. 

(b) At Camp Lejeune, N. C.: E Co., 3d Bn., 8th Marines, 2d Marine Division ; 
4th Bn., 8th Marines, 2d Marine Division. 

3. The personnel required to activate the above units were 86 officers and 
2.416 enlisted. These personnel were made available for reassignment within 
the Second and Third Marine Divisions by the following action: 

(a) Permanent deletion of all messmen billets—1,486 enlisted personne! 

(6b) Permanent deletion of special services billets below the division level! 
58 officers and 382 enlisted personnel. 

(c) Reorganization of Signal Battalion, Marine Division as a signal 
pany—11 officers and 53 enlisted. 

(d) Temporary deletion of billets in the Second and Third Marine Divisions 
To provide for the additional personnel required, 17 officers and 495 enlisted 
billets were temporarily deleted in the Second and Third Marine Divisions 

4. It is to be noted that the deletion of the billets referred to in paragraphs 
$3 (a) and 3 (b) above did not eliminate the requirement for performance of 
these functions: however, it was considered that these functions could be 
performed on an additional duty basis. 

5. Following a 1-year test and evaluation of the above organizations, a de 
cision will be made as to the desirability and feasibility of incorporating a 
fourth battalion in each infantry regiment or a fourth rifle company in eac! 
infantry battalion. 

6. A scheatic diagram of an infantry regiment with a fourth battalion and 
a battalion with a 4th company is attached as appendix (1). 


(Nore.—Diagram referred to is retained by the committee. ) 
PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 
DELAYS IN DELIVERIES 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. What isthe status of your procurement? Have 
there been deliveries up to estimates of a year ago, or has there been 
a slippage along the line, and if so, to what extent ? 

General Tuomas. May I ask General Hill to give you that figure? 

General Hitt. As I explained before, sir, there has been an enor 
mous amount of slippage. At the present time we have $1,397,978,067 
worth of material undelivered; that is, on order, military interdepart 
mental requests under single-service procurement. 

Mr. Wiactesworrn. That was to have been delivered by this time? 

General Hin. No, sir; that is not to have been delivered by this 
time. That is all the material that we have on order, sir. 

Now, we get an average of $5 million per month on our commercial 
contracts, which at this time have a value of $69 million. Those are 
our own contracts under material which is not assigned under single 
service procurement. 

During the month of January we received $15 million of deliveries 
on orders to the total value of $1,483,000,000, under single-service 
procurement. 

Now, there is a great deal of this material that has been on order over 
2 years. In some cases many deliveries that have been made have been 
delivered to NATO, the fighting forces, and similar activities. At the 
end of February 1953, we had a total value of outstanding orders to 
the Army, Navy, and the Air Force, over 24 months, of $65 million. 

Over 18 months, $230 million; over 12 months, $389 million; over 
6 months, $270 million: and under 6 months, $393 million. 

That gives a total of $1,348,000,000. That does not include our own 
contracts. 
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During the period since June 30, 1950, at the start of the Korean 
effort, we had approximately $230 million delivered under single- 

service procurement and approximately $220 million delivered under 
our own procurement efforts. 

Mr. WiaGteswortrH. General, is it material, generally speaking, with 
respect to which there has been this delay, such in character as to 
warrant that delay ? 

General Hiu.. I could not say whether the delay is warranted or 
not, 

Mr. Wieeteswortnh. Is this long-lead item material / 

General Hizw. It is not. It covers everything from carbon paper 
to mimeograph paper to all types of ¢ lothing, all types of automobiles, 

rdnanee, ammunition, electronics, subsistence, and all other items. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. What portion of this $1,397,000,000 is long-lead 

terial, roughly ¢ 

General Hitt. In my own estimation, less than half of it is long 

ul-time items, if I were buying it. 

Mr. Wice.eswortH. And by “long-lead-time items” you mean more 
than 12 months? 

General Hitz. More than 15 months. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortu. What are the major categories in which we are 
seriously behindhand ¢ 
General Hin. Ordnance and ammunition items. 

\ir. WiccLeswortnH. How much, roughly ? 

General Hi. The value of our contracts as of January 31 on ord- 
ince and ammunition for the Army and the Navy was $1,176,000,000 
is. The value of the undelivered portion was $1,089,000,000, 

Mir. Wiee_esworrn. That is the bulk of the slippage insofar as the 
Marine Corps is concerned ? 

General Hmua.. General supplies, sir, is very small. Electronics is 
early $100 million, with about $96 million undelivered. 


UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Wice_eswortu. What unobligated funds have you? 

\dmiral Ciexton. For the fiscal year 1953, $426,265,682, under the 
ippropriation, Marine Corps troops and facilities, 1953. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I understand that you have obligated funds up 
to the amount of $1,397,000,000 which have not been delivered ? 

General Hitz. That is correct. That takes up all of our material 
on order since June 30, 1950, that has been undelivered. 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. Over and above that there is an estimate of 
$426 million as of January 31 that has not been obligated ? 

(reneral Hitt. That is correct, sir. 


AMMUNITION DEFICIENCIES 


Mr. WicGiesworru. I am concerned by the ordnance and ammuni 
tion deficiency. It looks like a very large deficiency. I have under- 
stood from other testimony that there has been no lack of ordnance 


Ammunition insof;: ir as the troops fighting i in Korea are concerned. 
ls that correct or incorrect ? 


General Tuomas. That is correct. 
Mr. Wice_eswortu. So that this deficienc y is in respect to what you 


ght call reserve ammunition ? 
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General Tuomas. The mounting-out stocks. It is the ammunition 
the Marine organizations must take with them when they mount out 
for an expedition or combat. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just following that last question and answer, while 
there has been a very large amount of material which the Marines have 
ordered and which has not been delivered, in view of the fact that you 
have not had any more demand in the nature of the Korean situation, 
which is fortunate, there has not been any great curtailment of Marine 
activity due to this lack. But, should something break out tomorrow 
you would find yourself greatly handicapped ; - is that what. it boils 
down to? 

General Tuomas. Someone will have to provide those things. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will have to get them somewhere / 

General THomas. Yes. 


SINGLE-SERVICE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. This may be the understatement of the entire pro 
ceedings, but my conclusion upon hearing General Hill’s statement 
and I may say that all of us have a very high regard for the genera] 
is that as far as the Marines are concerned, the single- service procure 
ment is not a very satisfactory operation. 

General Hit. That is correct, sir. 

General THomas. That is General Hill’s statement. I am not an 
uuthority. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would rather that somebody be frank about it 
rather than beating around the bush. If that is what General Hill 
thinks, that is just exactly what I want him to tell this committee. 
In spite of some of the glowing predictions made for single-service 
proc premeut: I myself have not been too happy about some of the 
results that have been obtained. 

Now this question is addressed to General Hill. In comparison 
with the lafge amount of slippage, or delayed delivery, that has o 
curred as far as the Marines are concerned, in the orders which they 
have placed with other services for procurement, what is the slippage 
rate on the items which you have been procuring directly ? 

General Hitz. In our own procurement there is practically no slip- 
page, SIr. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there has been no slippage to speak of, I do not 
know how you are going to improve on that part of it. This is one 
of the most pleasing statements, if all of it stands up under the scru- 
tiny of time, that we have had in the last year or so. 

General Hiri. May I give an example, sir! 

Mr. Scrivner. Of your slippage? 

General Hiri. Of deliveries and completions. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is on Marine Corps procurement ? 

General Hitt. Marine Corps procurement. 

During the month of January we had 425 of our own contracts. 
We had deliveries on 154 of those contracts. Sixty-eight of those 
contracts were completed. In the total Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
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ASTAPA, which means the Armed Services Textile and Apparel 
Procurement Agency 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a new one on me. 

General Hitt, The total number of military interdepartmental 
procurement requests called MIPRS, was 1,106, of which we had 
deliveries on 135, and of which 66 were completed. 

Now, the dollar value of the Marine Corps contracts completed was 
$5,876,000, and the value of the interdepartmental procurement re- 

ests was $9,346,000. 

In addition to that, the deliveries on the 154 that were not completed, 
n the case of the Marine Corps, came to $4 million—and that was the 

54 for the Marine Corps—and in the case of the 135 for the Army, it 
ame to about $8 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that would seem to indicate that there should 
be somewhere not merely a study, but a study with recommendations, 
ior Improvement in the single-service procurement activity. 

What would you suggest to simplify the procedure, and to assure 
. better coordination, and particular ly deliveries of material which 
you are now required to obtain under single-service procurement ? 
~ General Hinn. May I answer the first portion of that question off 
the record ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Either on or off. Put on whatever you wish and 
take off whatever you wish. This is something that has been bother- 

¢ this committee for some time. 

General Hinn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hii. Now, I will go on the record. 

Krom my own personal opinion, and at the request of the com- 
mittee, I think that we should get hard about these deliveries. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree with you on that. Perhaps part of the 
philosophy that has arisen has been due to the fact that there has not 
been, as I have viewed it, a recognition that Korea is a real war. 

General Hrtu. Agreed, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has not been sold to the public as a war from the 
top on down, until up to recent days, at any rate. When people, not 
only civilians in high places, but in the military, sidestepped and 
evaded calling it a war in Korea—they called it everything else, a 
situation, a conflict, a battle, a constabulary action, everything ex- 
cept a war—of course, the reaction throughout the country could not 
be anything more than what we have run into. We have had what 
has been often called the guns-and-butter program, where we are 
going to have all the materials of war and all of the niceties and lux- 
uries of life, instead of the various plants going into all-out produc- 
tion for electronics, which we need and which are so lagging in that 
production, so the public can have radios and television. Instead of 
tanks, trucks, and other vehicles we need in the military service we 
are still having our fine cars with all of the chrome trim and the new 
high-horsepower motors. Perhaps we can now hope that there will 
be, not only a realization, but a frank assertion that it is a war in Ko- 
rea. Then perhaps the attitude of the public will so change, the atti- 
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tude of industry and labor, that they will then take a different menta 
approach. If that is done I anticipate that many of these things that 
have delayed production will not delay it any longer. 

As I read your figures, in your single service procurement apparent 
ly the Marines have been receiv ing in round figures—— 

General Hit. Approximately $7 million a month on the average 

Mr. Scrivner. I am trying to get the percentage. Your deliveries 
are $7 million out of $1,400,000,000 ? 

General Hitu. One-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. There has been just about one-half of 1 percent a 
month ? 

General Hitu. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Fortunately, you have not been called upon to rea}]) 
rapidly arm and equip the two divisions you have here for foreig 
service. As I get the picture, if you had been called upon to do s 
you would not have been able to do it. 

General Hitt. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is an encouraging picture whi 
shows the ingenuity of the Marine Corps in handling the situatio: 
in that way, but it is not the most satisfactory way of doing business; 
is it? 

General Hitt. No, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, General Thomas, you have made a statemen 

that of course appealed to us a great deal, and Mr. Wigglesworth has 
asked you to give us atable with reference to what you have obtained 
by reshifting and reassignment of duties, which has resulted, from 
the same number of men, in the formation of 2 additional infantry 
ee and 2 additional infantry companies, men who would | 
iilable as fighting marines rather than carrying on in noncombatai 

assignments. While tables will be of interest, they would have littl 
instructive value, or serve as an ex: up le to any of the other services, 

inless along with that table you would be able to set out the variou: 
categories of activities which were eliminated or transferred. It 
you can, in a brief statement, following the table to be prepared f 
Mr. Wigglesworth, set out more of the categories of activity that 
were transferred it would be quite helpful. 

Of course, we could not expect realistically the other services to gi 
quite as far in some of these reassignments as the Marines because you 
are not required to carry on all your supply activities that the Army 
and the Navy do. You do not have to take care of a lot of thos 
housekeeping duties that those services do, But, even so, it is an ex 
ample that all of them should study with a great deal of interest. 


Securtry Duries or MARIN 


Mr. Forp. General Thomas, on page 3 of your statement you stated: 


In addition to the one-hundred-thirty-five-thousand-and-odd men who will be 
serving in the fleet Marine Corps, we will have about 13,000 involved in providing 
security for naval installations both within the continental United States and 
overseas. 

Could you amplify just what the duties and responsibilities are of 
those people ¢ 
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General THomas. Since practically the beginning of the Marine 

Corps the Marines have had the mission of guarding Navy yards, 
Navy installations, depots, and there is scarcely a naval installation 
ihroughout the world that their interior guard is not provided by the 
Marines. It covers approximately 80 installations in the United 
States. It starts all the way from Portsmouth, N. H., and goes around 
he coastal area of the United States clear up to Keyport, Wash. 

Overseas the Marines are in the 14th Naval District, the Marine 
Barracks Naval Yard, Pear] Harbor, Kwajalein, Guam, the Philip- 
pine Islands. They are there for overseas duty. I believe that that 
answers your question, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is the figure stated a lower or higher percentage of 
Marine C orps overall strength as comps ared to the: previous years ¢ 

General Tuomas. It will decrease in stre neth as the Marine Cc orps 
goes up in strength, because the increases asked for and needed were 
mostly for combat forces. 

\t the same time, the Navy increased its activities and the guards— 
for instance, in the navy yi ards—as the naval activities increased, but 
the increase is small. It would go up, but not nearly as much as the 
overall increase of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Forp. Are these people all a part of the Marine Corps? In 
other words, are the men who served in Korea returned and rotated 
into these positions ¢ 

General THomas. The majority of those men in navy yards are men 
who have returned from Korea 

Mr. Foro. And subsequently they will be reassigned to a fighting 
outfit 

General Tuomas. Discharged. Many of them that have come from 
Korea have only from 5 months to a year to go, and they are sent to 
the navy yard nearest their home for duty. That reduces the rail- 
road fare when they go home on discharge. 

Mr. Forp. From the Marine Corps’ point of view, bearing in mind 
its principal function, is this type of duty desirable, or this assignment 
of responsibility desirable ? 

General Tuomas. This is security work that must be done by the 
uniformed personnel. We have habitually and historically done it. 
for the Navy, and it must be continued. 

Mr. Sortvner. If you did not do it the Navy would have to do it. 

General THoMas. Yes. They would have to put a bluejacket on it. 

Mr. Forp. On page 4 of your statement there is this comment: 

We will also have about 3,000 serving afloat in the major fighting ships of 
the Navy * * 

Can you give the committee a justification for that type of duty? 

General THomas. It parallels the activity which sees us performing 
the security or the guard duty for the Navy. 

With regard to the guards on the ships, again the same work would 
have to be done by somebody in uniform. The marines also man 
posts. They man certain battle stations. I have not been to sea for 
a long time, but roughly I think on anything but a main battery you 
might find a marine. Marines man antiaircraft and secondary arma- 
ment, depending upon the type of the ship. 
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I have the same feeling concerning them that I do about the others 
on security duty: In those ships historically they have also been a 
landing force. Landing forces are different now, but the commander 
of the ‘ship or the commander of the task force does have available 
to him a group of men who are prepared to land. I served some 
years ago in a special serv ice squadron and that was our principal job 
down there in the “banana” wars. 

Mr. Forp. You assigned Marine Corps outfits to the carriers. 

General THomas. Do you mean as flyers? 

Mr. Forp. No, as part of the ship’s company. 

General Tuomas. Yes. The carrier, I think, will have two officers in 
the guard. 

Colonel SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When you assign detachments to a ship’s company the 
size of a carrier, is not that getting a little outside the original concept 
that the Marine Corps will be a part of a landing force? 

General Tuomas. I will admit on a carrier your landing force func- 
tion would drift a bit to the background. It is a ship det achment and 
does the guard duty on the ship. 

Mr. Forp. Has that practical situation been reviewed? The original 
concept was that you were to have marines aboard ship because they 
were a landing force. It appears the assignments have been carried 
on traditionally without too much attention to the basis of the original 
concept. 

General Tuomas. The first marines that went aboard ship, getting 
far back into history, even before the Declaration of Independence, 
on the colonial ships the marines were riflemen on the rigging of ships. 
They took part in the naval battles. The marines are still a part of the 
ship’s fighting force and they man battle stations. 

Mr. Forp. I have often wondered if the manpower of the Marine 
Corps could not be more effectively used for their real mission if they 
were not assigned to some of our capital ships as they are at the present 
time. 

General THomas. Maybe I am strong on the historical slant. If it 
was a job that could be eliminated and the taxpayer would not have to 
provide it, I would say, let us examine it thoroughly, but I would like 
to see those duties continued as a part of the naval service. As long as 
you would have to provide a bluejacket to do the job, and I am pretty 
sure that you would have to do it, I would like to see the Marine Corps 
keep it up. 

Recruiting Program 


Mr. Forp. Is the Marine Corps getting any personnel now from the 
selective service? 

General Tuomas. Not at the present time. We have taken no one 
from the selective service since May of last year. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your recruiting program is taking care 
of the situation ? 

General Tuomas. It is taking care of the situation for this current 
year, 

Mr. Forv. How many marine personnel are engaged in recruiting— 

If you can give me an approximate figure now and supply the exact 
figure for the ‘record, that would be all right. 
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General Tuomas. I want to be precise about that, because that is 
something that was carried in the last appropriation bill. The num- 
ber was scaled down, and it is under constant examination. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us an estimate ¢ 

Colonel Sumrman. I may have it here; if not, I will supply it for 
the record. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 100.) 


COST OF RECRUITING 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any records which show the average cost 
per man recruited ? , 

General Tuomas. Do you mean the cost based upon the man’s 
period of service or the actual cost of procuring a man, actually bring- 
ing him in? 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have some information showing exactly 
how much it costs to bring a man into the service under your recruit- 
ing program. 

General Tuomas. I doubt if there is a breakdown of that. 

Colonel SHERMAN. I can give you some information on how many 
dollars we spent for recruiting last year, in fiscal year 1952, and how 
much we were authorized in fiscal year 1953 as a result of that re- 
duction in the recruiting last year (Jones amendment). 

In fiscal year 1952 we spent $4.5 million for pay and allowances for 
recruiters. In fiscal year 1953 we can spend only $2.25 million for 
recruiters. We had to reduce our personnel by 265 to effect the sav- 
ings. It was not a straight 50-percent reduction in personnel, be- 
cause we separated the most expensive ones; the more senior ones 
who had families and received more pay and allowances. 

As far as the actual number of dollars for recruiting each man, I 
do not have that with me. 

Mr. Foro. Could you work up some figures on that? 

Colonel SHerMan. That has been worked up. 

Mr. Forp. Include it in the record as part of one of your answers. 

General THomas. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested may be found on p. 100.) 

Admiral Ciexron. I might say to General Thomas that an exact 
calculation will not present an exactly fair picture of the situation, 
because of the other duties performed by these men on recruiting 
duty. 

General Tuomas. That is true. We have reorganized our area sit- 
uation just recently. As a matter of fact, the organization has just 
been ordered. The matter has been under study for some months. 
In elaboration of what Admiral Clexton has said, we had out in the 
field four different types of Marine Corps personnel; a small number 
of public information people; we had officer procurement personnel, 
we had recruiters and we had the organizations which served with 
our Reserve. 

We have just redistricted on that basis and each of those outfits 
was separated and run from here, so that instead of about 14 or 15 
dist ricts, Reserve, plus recruiting districts, we have divided the United 
States into 10 districts and eliminated the remaining 4 or 5, giving 
the responsibility for recruiting the officer procurement—that is, the 
man now has some responsibility for recruiting officers and we have 
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to have a much more efficient and considerably more economical area 
arrangement under that order. 

Mr. Forp. Your recruiting of enlisted men is satisfactory? You do 
not have to draw on selective service ? 

General Tuomas. Very satisfactory; we do not draw on selective 
service now: no, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are you having any trouble recruiting officer personne] ? 

General THomas. It was very slow last year, but it has picked up 
now and is moving very rapidly. Our plans for officer strength are 
going to materialize, I am sure, this year without any difficulty. 

Mr. Forp. I assume you have the facts; would it be wise to put in 
the record a chart showing the number of people who have been re- 
cruited under 3-, 4-, and 6-year enlistments? 

General Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

1. Strength of the recruiting service as of January 31, 1953, was 104 officers 
and 1,150 enlisted. This includes the administrative people necessary to carry 
out additional duties as the administrative activities of the Marine Corps in the 
field. Of this total, the actual number of canvassers employed was 508. This 
number represents a 50 percent reduction that was imposed by the Jones amend 
ment to the fiscal year 1953 Appropriations Act. 

2. The unit cost to recruit a volunteer for fiscal year 1952 amounted to 
$107.93. Included in this total were pay, allowances, and travel of all echelons 
of the Recruiting Service; travel, lodging, and subsistence of applicants; rentals 
and leases of office space, and storage of vehicles; advertising and printing; 
logistical support, and the contribution of the Marine Corps to the support of 
the Armed Forces examining stations. 

3. During the first 8 months of fiscal year 1953, the number of volunteer enlist 
ments, by terms of service, was as follows: 


Number 


| 
(a) 3 years 19, 103 | 
(6) 4 years 5, 631 
(c) 6 years... ion os iene 9S 


Total 24, 832 


REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. What is the status of your reenlistment rate? 

General Tuomas. The reenlistment rate for the month of January 
was 44.2 percent. During the months preceding that it was slower, 
because a number of men discharged during the months preceding 
last January were people who had had their enlistment involuntarily 
extended, and the reenlistment rate dropped down. But it rose to 44.2 
percent for the month of January 

Mr. Forp. Is that a satisfactory rate? 

General THomas. Yes, sir; very. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I believe one of the Secretaries reported that one of 
the problems was the decline in the rate of reenlistments. Your ex- 
perience does not parallel the overall picture, is that right? 

General THomas. It does not now,sir. We have put in a lot of work 
on it lately, because we needed to bring it up. 
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Mr. Forp. I believe the figure that Mr. Ostertag refers to was given 
y the Army during the hearings on the supplemental. 

Mr. Osrertac. Perh: ips. 

Mr. Forp. They were very much concerned about the drastic drop 

their reenlistment rate. How does that reenlistment rate compare 

th your average over a long period of time? 

General Tromas. That pe sreent: ige is very high, although we have 
been up in the thirties. It dropped during the last summer and fall 

hen these involuntarily selected men were discharged. But that is 
1 high rate. 


INVOLUNTARY EXTENSIONS OF ENLISTMENTS 


Mir. Forp. Have you ceased all involuntary extensions of enlist- 
ment now? 

General THomas. Yes, sir. And we have ordered the discharge of 

se that we held, a little early. We just did it the other day. 

Forp. May anyone who had previously had his enlistment ex- 

ded now request a discharge and get it? 

(rel eral TrHoM AS, He does not have to request it. We are going to 

scharge him as soon as he can be processed out, in the next two 
months. 


OOMPARISON OF ARMY AND MARINE INFANTRY DIVISIONS 


Mr. Miuuer. General, is there a substantial difference in the table 
‘f organization and equipment in one of your divisions and that of 
the run-of-the-mill Army Infantry divisions ¢ 

General Tuomas. The answer is substantially “No.” There is 
some significant difference which attaches to the way we equip. 

Mr. Miter. You have about the same strength ¢ 

General Tomas. Our division is considerably heavier than an 
Army division in strength. 

Mr. Mrruer. It is? 

General Tuomas. Yes, sir. I do not know the exact Army figure, 
but our division is about 20,000 men. The reason for that, if I may 
say so, is that we have very little backing-up supporting agencies. 
\ Marine division, when it goes off, very often goes by itself and it 
ius to rely on its own support. That support is usually built into it. 

Mr. Mruurr. Can you give us an idea of the differences between a 
Marine regiment, in its basie table of equipment and organization, 
from that of an Army regiment? 

General Tuomas. The artillery of a Marine division is almost 
dentical with the artillery of an Army division. We are regimented 
ind they are not, but it is the same. We have more weapons in a 
Marine infantry regiment than in an Army infantry regiment. We 
have more firepower. 

Mr. Mitirr. Does that mean that there are more of the same types 
of weapons or do you have any weapons that the Army does not have? 

General Tuomas. We have some vehicles, landing vehicles, certain 
imphibious equipment. Our shore-partv battalion, which we call 
| pioneer battalion, is a special thing. The Army does not have it. 
It is a necessity for amphibious operations. 
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Mr. Mitter. Does that equipment stay with the division or the 
regiment after it gets ashore for a prolonged period such as in Korea! 

General THomas. Yes, sir; it does, because they—the Pioneers— 
have a secondary mission as an engineering bettalion and are so 
equipped. Shore- party work and engineer ‘work, so far as equip- 
ment is concerned, is very similar. For instance, the First Marine 
Division today has ii its pioneers a high-grade engineer battalion, 
manned by engineer officers. 

Mr. Minter. So your numerical strength is considerably larger and 
you do require more ¢ equipment to - fully equipped ? 

General Tuomas. That is right, sir. We are considerably heavier 
than an Army division. 

Mr. Mitzer. Does all of the equipment that you get for the comba 
troops go through the single-precurement process, or is some of that 
obtained through General Hill? 

General THomas. Practically all of it is through the single-servic 
procurement. 

Mr. Mutter. It all goes through single-service procurement ? 

General THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Miitrr. In other words, there is no special combat equipment 
that you need uniquely, so to speak ? 

General Tomas. I might mention one thing that is new. I might 
mention the matter of body armor, which has been a most extraordi 
nary addition. That is our own development. We developed it and 
the Navy Medical Corps carried the weight of that, working wit] 
the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Mixer. Are you actually using it now? 

General THomas. Yes, sir. Every marine on the front line today 
has an armored vest and a sort of a diaper, which has substantial]; 
reduced our casualties. 

Mr. Mrirr. What about the Army division in the line; do they 
have the same thing? 

General THomas. They are getting it. As a matter of fact, we 
turned 55,000 of our armored vests over to the Army. They have a 
parallel development, but I believe that ours is superior. 

Muuxr. With reference to the two divisions in continental 
United States, are they organized in the same way as your division 
actually in combat? 

General THomas. Essentially the same; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitirer. And the equipment, if they had it, would be the same! 

General THomas. Yes, sir. 


CASUALTIES 


Mr. Muiter. During one of the hearings that we had some little 
while ago, we had testimony which seemed to indicate a pretty heavy 
casualty list for the marines. You have just come back from there, 
have you not? 

General Tuomas. I have been back for quite a while. 
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Mr. Mruier. Do you think that the marines are suffering more cas- 
\alties in proportion than other allied troops, or is the ratio normal ? 

General THomas. The marines are a larger outfit. If a comparison 
were made it should probably be made on a division basis. Our 
livision is heavier than the average United States Army division 
ind a great deal heavier than a ROK division. The front line in 
Korea today is engaged in what is really trench warfare. It is a 
stationary warfare and that kind of activity will cause casualties. 
But you must be active and the work must be carried on. 

Our total casualties to date, as of March 3, are 24,119 for the whole 

umpaign. 

PERSONNEL STRENGTH 

Mr. Mutter. Your infantry strength is the normal strength of 

nd 20,000, is that right ? 

General Tuomas. It is not that much, sir. The infantry strength 
of a marine division is approximately 10,000. 

Mr. Miruer. I must have misunderstood you. I thought you said 

was larger than an Army division. 

General Tuomas. Our division is heavier; we have a few more 

eapons in our Infantry regiment than they have; the same type, 

ta few more. 

Mr. Miniter. You have three regiments to the division ? 

General THomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituer, And your artillery is a regimental organization ? 

General Tuomas. It is identical with theirs. 

Mr. Mriter. The same number of guns? 

General Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. General, I notice in your statement that you con- 

nplate a total strength of aoe 000; is that correct ? 

Ge neral Tromas. Yes, si 

Mr. Osrerraa. Is that Saeed on your total needs and is that deter- 
mined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or where is the determination 

iade of the marine strength ? 

General THomas. It is based upon missions that the Marine Corps 
must perform. It is based on the force levels which have their or!i- 
gin in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Osrertac. I note that you call for an increase of approximately 
1,248 civilians. 

General Tuomas. That is right. 

General Hiri. With reference to the ro in civilians, we have 
2 new stations coming into being this year, 1 at Twentynine Palms, 
Calif., and the other is a depot of supply at Albany, Ga. Previously 
we did not have ‘ees two stations. Twentynine Palms is approxi- 
mately 60 percent completed and Albany, Ga., I would say is about 
20 percent completed. In the warehouses, the portion which we 
needed, we will get about a million square feet between now and the 
ist of May and another million square feet between then and Septem- 
ber. A lot of our gear which is now stored outside, and has been 
for the past 7 or 8 years, will be put inside. 
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Mr. Osterrac. General, will that in any way, relieve the uniformed 
personnel ? 

General Hii. The uniformed personnel is in a little different cate 
yory. At the present time, the First Marine Division does not have a 
base depot to back it up. Neither is there a service command. We 
have in these depots personnel who are doing on-the-job training and 
rotation from Korea. Each one of these units has supply personnel 
On-the-job training means really that they learn while they earn, 
Those people would be pulled out and we would establish a base depot 
or a service command that would form the nucleus in the event wi 
were on an independent mission and were not supported by the Army 
That is part of the supporting forces that are authorized by Publi 
Law 416. 


SECURITY DUTY FOR STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Osrertac. Among other figures you quoted, General, there ar: 
700 for State Department installations. What is the duty of that 
particular personnel ¢ 

General THomas. They are on security duty. 

Mr. Osrertac. Guard duty ? 

General Tuomas. I would like to speak on that off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

General Tuomas. The number would run from 4 in a consulate gen- 
eral, to 25 or 30 in the Embassy in Paris. 

Mr. OsterraG. Do you know whether or not you are the only branc! 
of service that carries on this work, or is it divided up among thi 
services ? 

General THomas. No, sir; we are the only uniformed service that 
carries on that job. At most places we are not in uniform. 


RESERVE STRENGTH 


Mr. OstertaG. General, what is the strength of the Inactive Reserv: 
today that you can call up? 

Colonel Dean. The figure I gave previously was the organized 
Reserve. We have a total now in the Reserve, which includes person- 
nel in a pay and nonpay status, of 71,815. That is an estimated 
figure as of the last day in January 1953. 

Mr. Ostertac. They are not in service, is that it? 

Colonel Dean. No, sir. 

Mr. Ostrertac. They are not in uniform but they are subject t 
call? 

Colonel Dean. That is right. 


ROK INTEGRATION 


Mr. Osterrac. Do you have any ROK’s integrated in the First 
Marines in Korea? 

General Tuomas. There is a regiment of Korean Marines, a rein- 
forced regiment of Korean Marines consisting of four infantry 
battalions and the supporting units, including an artillery battalion 
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serving as an integral part of the First Marine Division. It is a 
body of about 6,000 men. Our officers and men serve with them in 
relatively small numbers, but very useful numbers. 


ROTATION BY UNITS 


Mr. Osrerrac. Would you care to comment, General, on rotation by 
units as compared with the present system of individual rotation 

General THomas. I am almost by myself i in that. I favor rotation 
by units, but it is a difficult thing to get yourself into a position to do. 
It would be very difficult to do in Korea. It is something that we 
have considered for this next year, but I doubt if we are going to 
make it. 

Mr. Osterrac. It would be difficult in view of the established practice 
which involves credits the men have already earned. 

General THomas. You have your losses. If you could simply have 
rotation of units on station, take out one unit and bring another one 
in, that would be one thing. Your men would all be in stride; that 
is, if you did not have losses. But you do have casualties, so that it 
does not work out. You have to put new men in to fill out the casual 
ties, so that you have a reduced number due for rotation in the unit. 

[ believe our present scheme is the most workable. 


SINGLE-SERVICE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Osrerrac. This may be on or off the record as you wish, Gen- 
eral, but I would like to ask General Hill about procurement. Do 
you believe a single-service procurement program has some merit in- 
sofar as eliminating competition between the services is concerned / 

General Hi. At the request of the committee, I will give you my 
own personal opinion, not the view of the Marine Corps. I have been 
firmly convinced that a single procurement service would be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Osrertrac. You have that in part today; is that true? 

General Hruw. I do not believe so, sir. Each item is assigned for 
single-service procurement by the Munitions Board. Ordinarily, the 
man who buys the most is the man who procures that item, not the man 
who is capable and qualified either to design or write the specifica- 
tions and follow through on the inspection and the performance. 

This is my own personal opinion, it is not the opinion of the Marine 
Corps, but I have come to that conclusion due to a denial of supply 
whic -h I have experienced in the past several years. 

r. Forp. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr OsrertaG. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any items which are assigned to the Marine 
Corps for single-service procurement ¢ 

General Hitz. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So that there is no way of comparing Marine Corps 
single service procurement and that of some other agency? 

General Hix. I would like to make this remark off the record, 

I may. 
(Statement off the record). 
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Mr. OsrertaG. One final question. Do you anticipate any further 
changes such as re due ‘tions or increases in your budget as a result of 
the current review ¢ 

General Tuoomas. No, sir. 

General Hitt. The current review ? 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is there not a review of the budget on the part of 
the Defense Department of all the services at the present time? 

General Hm. Yes, sir. We have 4 channels to go through or 4 
hurdles to jump over. One is the Navy Department; one is the De- 
fense Department; one is the Bureau of the Budget and the last is 
Congress, so: 

General Tomas. The answer is we do not know. 

Mr. Osrertac. I am not referring to any changes that the Defense 
Department or Budget may make but rather changes which the Ma- 
rine Corps may make. You called attention, for example, to the $57 
million voluntary reduction by virtue of circumstances that you de- 
veloped. Do you anticipate any other changes up or down? 

General Tuomas. There are none, or we would have made the 
changes during the time that the bu@get was coming in. We do not 
know. Of course, changes will come later on in the year. I believe 
that isthe answer to that. 

Mr. Hruska. It will not be as a result of changes that you initiate, 
but changes which will probably be imposed upon you if they adopt 
a change in policy ? 

General THomas. Whatever is done in the Department after it goes 
on up. 

Mr. Hruska. Those will not emanate from you; you have done 
your share? 

General Tuomas. That isright. Our budget has gone forward. 





DIRECT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Hruska. General Hill, on the question of procurement, you 
mentioned some direct contracts that you entered into on which you got 
ready procurement; I believe that was off the record. Of what “do 
those consist? Are there some exceptions to this single-service pro- 
curement ? 

General Hitz. Yes, sir. In other words, if it is an item peculiar to 
the Marine Corps, we may be permitted to go out and procure it. I 
would like to read a few of these items hurriedly. 

Until last October 1 we were permitted to buy our textiles and webb- 
ing. and things like that, so I will not read those items. 

But I have here, truck spare parts; cabinets; power units for radio; 
communications equipment; more truck spare parts; a certain kind of 
‘amera; more truck spare parts; spare parts for caterpillar. In other 
words, those things we buy spare parts for are items that are not com- 
mon between us and the Army. 

Generator sets, nets camouflage; containers; floodlights; pump, 
deep well. 

Mr. Hruska. That should be sufficient to give us an idea. None of 
— are what you would call long-lead- time items, are they? 

General Hirx. Yes, sir; some of those are. We have one here e, mat 


aluminum, the amount being $5,535,489. That is about 10 months old 
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| the man has promised delivery within 1 year. That is an alum) 

mm mat, a beach mat, so we can take trucks, and so forth, over the 
beach. and reinforce other kinds of work, such as roads. 

General Tuomas. Generally, however, those have an amphibious 
<jonificance; that item particularly does. 

Mr. Hruska. I wondered if the phenomenal record made in con 
neehon W ith your procurement had to do with the nature of the goods 
nvolved in your procurement on direct contract as opposed to the 
different types of goods dealt with under the single procurement 
system. 
* General Hitz. May I speak off the record ¢ 

Mr. Hruska. Surely. 

Statement off the record.) 

General Hint. It took us 4 months to get some toilet paper ana it 
took us 2 years to get $062,000 worth of mimeograph paper 


DELAYS UNDER SINGLE-SERVICE PROCUREMEN!|! 


viv. SCRIVNI R. General Hill. I would like to have you lve the com 
tee some typical examples of some of the delays that you have run 


to with common items which are procured under single-service 
procurement. 
General Hinu. | shall do that for the record: yes, sir. 
The information referred to is as follows:) 
SOME DELIVERIES DURING OCTOBER 1952 FROM ARMY 
Order« Nomenclature Value 
ae ay irget material SAS, AM October 19 
Cc) I I Dre ! I motor SSO do 
| 1M DD 
SOME DELIVERIES DURING NOVEMBER 1952 FROM ARMY 
25. 1950 Car ink $8,000 | November 1952 
) 2, 1950 itioner 4 7 Do 
May 7, 1951 | Pape eograpl 78, 74 Do. 
Fel 1952 |} Paper, duplicating 12, 500 Do. 
18. 1952 Paper, wrapping 18, 000 Do. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 


Mr. Hruska. General Thomas, the personnel strength provided for 
in your 1954 budget request is 248,000, I understood you to say ? 

General THomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. What is the personnel strength that was figured to 
prevail as of June 1953, which formed the basis of your 1954 budget 
request ¢ 

(reneral THomas. Do you mean the planned end figure for 1953? 

Mr. Hruska. Yes, the figure that would be comparable to the 
248,000 which I just mentioned. 

Colonel SHermMan. 246,354. 

Mr. Hruska. Then there is the differential in civilian strength 
which was mentioned here a little bit ago. 
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General THomas. Yes, sir; something over 1,000. 

Mr. Hruska. Your budget request as amended will be approxi- 
mately $100 million less this year than last year ? 

General Tuomas. That is right. 


PROCUREMENT DIFFICULTIES 


Mr. Hruska. With reference, again, to procurement, do you think 
your experience has been, Gener ‘al Hill, by reason of the machinery 
that is used or do you think that it is by reason of conflicts between 
personalities ? 

General Hitw. I am not familiar enough with it to answer that 
question. I am just making my statements from the point of view 
of the completion of the contract. 

Mr. Hruska. There are some items that you do get promptly which 
would lead one to think that it might be something other than the 
machinery that is to blame. 

General Hitz. The General Services Administration were practi 
cally a year getting us pillow cases and some office furniture. They 
were about 7 months getting us some tables. We could have gotten 
those much more quickly. 

[ would say this in all fairness, that the one portion of single-serv 
ice procurement that is functioning 100 percent in my mind is sub- 
sistence by the Army Quartermaster Corps. 

I see no item in here that has been delivered in less than 6 months 
unless it may be some paper products, plate paper which we use when 
marines travel on trains in units. But every other item which was 


delivered in the month of January had been on order over 7 months: 
take items like lumber, duck, 12 or 13 items that we had delivered 
in the month of January, that we could have procured a lot more 
quickly. 

Mr. Hruska. Thank you, General; that is all. 


STATUS OF BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. General Thomas, I assume that the Marine Corps budget, 
like the other budgets, is in the process of review in the Department! 

General THomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you give us an estimate of the time when a firm 
budget will be before this committee ? 

General Tomas. I do not have that information, Mr. Sikes. Some- 
body made a guess on that the other day, I believe. 

Admiral CLextron. The budget of the Navy has been submitted to 
the Secretary of Defense and hearings are planned for the next week 
or so, 

Mr. Srxes. At.the Secretariat level? 

Admiral Ciexron. At the Secretary of Defense level. 

Mr. Srxes. Prior to resubmission to the Bureau of the Budget? 

Admiral Ciexron. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. So that there may be a lapse of some time yet, perhaps 
several weeks ? 

Admiral Ciexron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you tell us whether any material change is antici- 
pated in the Marine Corps budget from that which you submitted to 
us earlier in the year ¢ 
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\dmiral Crexton. I do not believe it would be proper to indicate 
it, even if I were sure of the result. As you know, the budget 
ergoes many changes between the time the Navy makes it out 
d its submittal to the Congress; and as far as the Defense Depart- 
t is concerned, we were instructed not to discuss the budget until 
s transmitted. 

Mr. Sixes. I realize this is something beyond your control. At the 
e time it leaves the committee in a difficult position because we 
: March, beginning hearings on a budget although we do not 

ow what the budget will contain. 
(dmiral Crexron. The other day I tried to explain what items 
be changed. I believe we called the changes slippages; such 
failure of personnel programs to materialize; production lags 
vould be removed. Also items where the technical development had 
ot progressed far enough to make a firm contract, would be removed. 


FREEZE ORDER ON CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sukes. Can you tell us anything about the effect of the freeze 
der on Marine Corps construction? I believe that was touched on 
to some extent, but 1 missed the details. Are you materially affected 
by the freeze on construction / 
General Hi. Not so far; no, sir. Our projects, most of them, were 
over 20 percent started. ‘There may be some smaller ones under 
$50,000 that are now under review. 

Mr. Stxes. No major projects are affected ? 

General Hiri. No, sir; not under public works construction. 


BakKertes AND LAUNDRIES 


Mr. Suxes. We have been concerned in this committee by what 
ippears to be a disposition on the part of some of the services to erect 

icilities which to the committee did not appear to be essential, because 
they were facilities which at least in some instances duplicate services 
which could be provided by private business. Specifically I am talking 
about bakeries and laundries. 

" note that the Marines do have a bakery authorized, but not funded, 
for the Marine Corps supply depot at Albany, Ga. What is your plan 
on that specific bakery? Do you plan to ask for funds for that bake ry? 

General Hm. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Not in the 1954 budget ? 

General Hm, No, sir; not at this time. 

Mr. Sixes. You say not at this time. Is it not possible in towns like 
\lbany, Thomasville, Macon, Savannah, Columbus, you can get the 
bakery supplies that you need for that depot without the necessity 

r constructing a bakery at a later date. 

General Him. That has a dual purpose, sir. We have a long-range 
plan for our cook and bakery schools and our Marine Corps supply 
schools and motor transport schools at Albany, Ga. In other words, 

f those military occupational specialties which have to do with 

e supply department. Those schools would be established at Albany, 
Ga., and that has appeared in the justification for authorization when 
we submitted our list. 

Mr. Stxes. Can you tell us that there will not be a duplication of any 
existing service ? 
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General Hu. No, sir. There is one Air Force establishment with 
in about 10 miles which does not have a bakery or a laundry. They 
send that work elsewhere. ; 

Mr. Sixes. But in any event, you are not asking for funds for this 
bakery in the fiscal year 1954? 

General Hitz. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. | note that you have an item for a laundry at Parris 
Island in South Carolina, in the amount of $48,400. What is th 
status of that? 

General Hit. That is to replace a dry-cleaning plant that was built 
in World War lL. We have sent in a justification to the Secretary of 
Defense and it has been approved, because there is no establishment 
anywhere nearer than Charleston or Savannah that could do that kind 
of work. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it proposed to spend that money in the fiscal year 1954! 

General Him. As soon as it can be erected, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the money for the rehabilitation of the old plant o 
a completely new pl: int ? 

General Hix. It is a new building with the old m: achinery. 

Mr. Stxes. Have you personally explored that situation to be sure 
that it is not possib le to secure the needed services in the aren / 

General Hiri. That is correct. It has been explored by the com 
manding general at Parris Island. I do not know it to be a fact, | 
I understand it has been explored by the Department of Defense, 
too. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a replacement of an existing facility rather tha 
a new facility ? 

General Hirzu. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen. Mr. Chairman, that is all ] 
have at this time. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Thank you very much, General. We = 
notify you when we should like you to return for further questionit 


Turspay, Marcu 10, 1953. 
Consrrucrion oF Rarmroap ar Camp LEJEUNE 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. P. T. HILL, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, MARINE 
CORPS 

LT. COL. E. B. ROBERTSON, HEAD, UTILITIES AND PUBLIC WORKS 
SECTION, SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 

COMDR. LEONARD R. HARDY, UNITED STATES NAVY, OFFICE OF 
THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, THE NAVY 

COMDR. W. M. HEAMAN (CEC), UNITED STATES NAVY, CONSTRUC- 
TION PROJECT MANAGER, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS, NAVY 

MAJ. WALTER H. EASTHAM, ASSISTANT HEAD, TRANSPORTATION 
SECTION, SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Wicc.eswortH. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Sheppard has some questions that he desires to direct to Gen- 
eral Hill this morning. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to inquire into the operations of the 
project pertaining to the railroad at Camp Lejeune. It has to do 
vith the Atlantic Coast Line. Particularly I am addressing myself 
\ this issue because of a suggestion that the construction work be 
bandoned, 

| will address a series of inquiries to you. I would like to have 

4 respond to them, if you will. 


STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION 


What is the present status, constructionwise, of the railroad? 

General Hua. At the present time it is approximately 72-percent 
omplete. We have Commander Heaman of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, who is the project manager. He can elaborate on that. 

Commander Hraman. This contract was awarded on the 5th of 
May of last year. Its present status, overall, is approximately 72 
reent complete. 

[ will break that down to give you an idea of what has happened. 


The drainage under the origina! contract is a hundred-percent 
mplete—24 of the 27 miles of subgrade is in and ready for ties. 
\l! of the trestles and bridges will be complete by this Friday 


The drainage under the original contract is a hundred-percent 


omplete. 
There is a slight amount of additional drainage to take care of 
me additional water which is just getting under way. That is a 
hor amount, 
rhe rail and fittings are not in place. They are all on the site, but 
ictually in place as yet. 
Mr. SuHerrarp. Assuming that you were to complete the project 
riginally contemplated, what date would you set as the target 
{ of completion ? 
Commander Heaman. We expect that the entire line will be com 
lete in June ready for operation. 


TOTAL COST OF RAILROAD 


Mr. Suepprarp. What will be the total cost of the railroad when it 
s completed ¢ 

Commander Hraman. The total cost of the contract, plus its change 
orders, Is anticipated at $2,850,000, 

Mr. Sueprarp. What change orders were necessary / 

Commander Hraman. There was 1 change order for $30,000 for 
dramage. The balance of it is not exactly a change order. Much of 
the work was on a unit bid price and there are adjustments on those 
unit bids for overyardage which will total $124,821. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Am I to assume from that that the contract was 
split up into sectors? 

Commander HEaman. No. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It was one contract ? 

Commander Hraman. It was one contract for the entire line based 
on an estimated yardage of so much per yard, and that will vary as 
you actually get into the work, so that brings the total up to $2,850,000, 
including those change orders, or differences in quantities. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I have a double question that I would like answered. 

31394—53—pt. 18 
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TOTAL COST OF PROJECTS IF ABANDONED 


What will be the total cost to the Government if the project is aban 
doned, not suspended? I will ask you about the suspension later 
What will the total cost to the Government be if it is abandoned ? 

General Hitz. The present basic contract is about 72 percent com 
plete. If the project were abandoned at the present stage of com 
pletion the contractor would be entitled to recover his profit for the 
entire job, plus the cost calculated for closing out the work, removing 
equipment, and so forth. Practically the only salvage value of ma- 
terial not used is in the rail. Cancellation of land acquisition would 
probably result in more cost to the Government because the valuation 
was based primarily on standing timber, which has been cleared, and 
the work on the mght-of-way has damaged the land. Part of the 
drainage work would have to be completed in any event to prevent 
damage claims to adjacent property. 

All these various factors have been evaluated as closely as possible to 
arrive at the total cost to the Government of about $2,250,000 if the 
project were stopped. 


TOTAL COST OF PROJECTS SUSPENDED 


Mr. Suerrarp. What would be the cost if it were suspended? In 
other words, let us say that we go into a status of suspension, and 
under the definition of that word as I am applying it at the moment, 
I mean cessation of the work, the contractor’s crew would be dispersed 
and they would have to come back, hypothetically, 90 days later. 


General Hii. Our best estimate of that, sir, would be about $10,000 
a week now for the first month and $30.000 a month thereafter until 
he had cleaned up and moved out. 


PROPOSED OPERATION 


Mr. Suerrarp. How does the Government propose to operate the 
railroad ? 

General Hitz, We propose to operate the railroad by leasing it 
out to include the 12 miles from Camp Lejeune to Jacksonville. We 
own the land now from here down to the industrial area [indicating]. 
We intend to get a competent man to run the railroad from milepost 
51 down to this area [indicating], and over to Havelock. We do not 
intend to run it as a Government project. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What negotiations, if any, have been made up to 
date regarding the operation under the leasing function that you have 
just referred to? 

General Hm. At the present time we have put out a feeler pro- 
posal—and it was put out sometime about the latter part of December 
of last year—to the Atlantic Coast Line and to the Atlantic & Eastern 
Carolina Railroad Co. The Atlantic & Eastern Carolina Railroad Co. 
owns the line from Goldsboro to Morehead City, which passes Have 
lock, or Cherry Point. The Atlantic Coast Line runs the railroad 
into milepost 51, which has the short cutoff into our industrial area 
We gave these two companies all the information we thought they 
needed to make a common-sense proposal on how they would operate 
the railroad. 
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In the case of the Atlantic & Eastern Carolina, they came back with 
nore questions. We have had three meetings with the president and 

treasurer and the chief of maintenance. 

In the case of the Atlantic Coast Line we have had two meetings 

| them, and the Atlantic Coast Line wanted more time to study it. 
hat is the position today, sir. 

Mr. Serrarp. What would be the position of the Marine Corps 
f neither one of the railroads ultimately is interested in the operation 

f the road 4 
General Hitt. We have had inquiries from other people, sir, who 
perate Government railroads. There is one company that operates 
railroad at Fort Bragg. That same person operates the railroad 
Fort Benning, Ga., into connecting lines, and there is another 
an who has inquired, who operates a railroad for the Army out in 
\M ssourl. 

Now, I believe there is one more railroad in the United States that 
s operated under a similar condition, and that is up in the State of 
Washington, but we did not go to that man. 

So we have had approximately five inquiries from other personnel 

the operation of this short line, as we call it, in addition to sending 
it proposals to the Atlantic Coast Line and the Atlantic & Eastern 
Carolina Railroad Co. 

My. SHepparp. Is it not reasonable to assume from an economic 
point of view that it would normally be of greater financial interest 
to those lines that are there, the Atlantic Coast Line and the other, 

in for an outsider to come in, everything being equal ? 

General Hitz. That is correct, sir. They have the rolling stock, 
or some of it at least, and they have all of the connecting line. 

Mr. SuepparD. Will any Government-owned equipment, locomo- 
tives, cars, and so forth, be used on the line? 

General Hin. No, sir. In fact, it would release a locomotive we 
ire using now at Camp Lejeune. 

In connection with that question, Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Todd, I believe, 

stified here before this committee and stated that the Atlantic & 
Eastern Carolina were very much interested in operating this rail- 
road and that, if necessary, they could finance the cost of any new 
equipment. 


PASSENGER SERVICE AVAILABLE IN AREA 


Mr. Suepparp. I think I recall that testimony. 

What passenger service is presently available to the military and 

vilian population at the area of the two marine bases ? 

General Hm. The only passenger transportation available to the 
population of Camp Lejeune and the Cherry Point area at the present 
time is by buses. There is no rail transportation. 

Mr. Suepparp. How many buses are in operation down there? As 
| recall, it is a private contract operation. 

General Hitz. I believe there are three bus lines operating down 

ere. Do you want the names of them? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Not necessarily. 

General Hm. There are three bus lines operating in there. There 

i short-line operation from the main station to Jacksonville, where 
vou would have an interchange, and then there are three companies 
operating in Jacksonville. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Let us assume for the sake of discussion that the 
railroad goes into its normal functional requirement. Will the bus 
line be in there as a competing factor ¢ 

General Hux. I believe they will. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the general story / 

General Hix. I believe they will, sir. 

I have a map here and a little statement on the distances. From 
Jacksonville to Camp Lejeune is 12 miles. You change there for 
Warsaw for an Atlantic Coast Line change; Wilson for an Atlantic 
Coast Line change; Rocky Mount for connection with the Atlanti: 
Coast Line train, Washington, and other points east. 

Now, there is no rail connection. The nearest points are Wilming 
ton for passenger traffic, 50 miles from Jacksonville; Warsaw, 61 
miles from Jacksonville: Wilson, 97 miles from Jacksonville, and 
Rocky Mount, 115 miles from Jacksonville. 

As far as any air connections are concerned, New Bern has air, but 
that is 37 miles from Jacksonville, in addition to the 12 miles from 
Camp Lejeune, which means that you have an interchange at Jackson 
ville to catch another bus line. It is 50 miles from Jacksonville to 
Wilmington. 

Now, from the Cherry Point area, bus: New Bern for air connection: 
Wilson for connections on the Atlantic Coast Line train, or they cai 
come to Washington. There are no rail connections for passengers, 
and the nearest one is Wilson, N. C., which is 95 miles from Cherry 
Point. Air,none. The nearest point is New Bern, 18 miles, and Wil 
mington, 111 miles from Cherry Point. 


EFFECT OF PRESENT SERVICE ON ACTIVITIES IN AREA 


Mr. Sueprarp. In what way are the operations of the Marine Corps 
activities in the area adversely affected by the existing railroad service 
regarding training, morale, expense to Government, movement of 
troops in a national emergency, and general application of require 
ments? 

General Hitt. Answering the first part of your question, as to 
training, we antic icipate approximately 16,000 Marine Corps Reserves 
who will train at Camp Lejeune each year. That is ground Reserves. 

Now, by a circuitous route, they all have to come via Wilmington. 
They have only 15 days to do this training because that is the limit. 

sy going via Wilmington, in small groups, they detrain at Wilming- 
ton and wait maybe an hour, or an hour and a half, and catch a bus to 
Jacksonville and catch another bus into the main station. For larger 
eroups, say battalions, they would be brought up from Wilmington to 
Jacksonville over the Atlantic Coast Line and then shifted the 12 miles 
into Camp Lejeune. That means, sir, that both in coming to their 
training and going from their training they lose a half day. What 
it really means is. if we had this r ailroad they would detrain or their 
car would be shifted at Goldsboro, come over the Atlantic & Eastern 
Carolina Railroad to Camp Lejeune. That means that they would 
arrive before 8 o’clock in the morning. That would give in each case, 
both going to training and returning from training, a half day, or 
roughly one-fifteenth or 6 percent more training that the Reserve 
would get each summer, on each trip to Camp Lejeune for training. 
Mr. Suerrarp. Would it not also have a tendency to escalate the 
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st of your functions down there because of the way that you have to 
andle them, transportationwise ? 

General Hm. Yes, it would. In one case the cost of subsistence 
for the morning meal at Wilmington where they are allowed from 
“) cents to $1.25 more than it would cost if we fed them the regular 
Marine Corps ration. 

Now, as to the second part, the morale. I would like Commander 
Hardy, who attended the hearings before the North Carolina Utilities 
Commission in a petition we had to them to get passenger transporta- 
tion from Camp Lejeune to New Bern to Goldsboro, to talk to you. 
We had a lot of people testify down there at Raleigh that if a wife, 
other. or sweetheart wants to ride to C amp Lejeune Saturday morn- 

¢, it is impossible to arrive there by connections with a railroad. 
They would have to catch a bus here in Washington about 7 o’clock at 

cht and would arrive at Jacksonville about 7 the next morning. 
If they took the train they would leave about 7 o’clock and would 
vet to Camp Lejeune tomorrow afternoon. With this line we could 
ive pullman service from the North, which would arrive at ane 
Li jeune, according to the schedules we have here, around or before 
§ o'clock in the morning. The vy could stay all day Saturday, all day 

Sunday, and leave about 5 o’clock Sund: wy night and be back in Wash- 

ngton Monday morning. 


POTENTIAL PASSENGER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. In handling the railroad transportation aspect, I 
realize the fact that the morale is a definite factor in your military 


function, but there are two sides to every story. 

What is the potential remuneration, passengerwise, that would 
be reflected to the benefit of the railroad operation in there? Are 
we asking them to go beyond what is economically a sound and feasible 
premise of function? 

General Hix, No, sir; we are not. There is a potential passenger 
requirement in that area for approximately 200,000 people who at 
the present time have no passenger rail transportation. It is all bus. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there an estimate available of visitors to the post 
over the weekend? Has any figures been established for that? 

Commander Harpy. We have no estimate of visitors on the station 
for any weekend. There are estimates that are fairly well figured 
out from the actual checks of one type or another that indicate there 
ire people going to and from the station, primarily on the weekends, 
to the extent of about Peas The three bus companies and a 
. eder line during the year August 1951 through August 1952, out of 

Camp Lejeune, handled ote ngers to rail centers, 1,100,000 in round 
figures. That was not through bus service on a long-range basis; 
it was service to rail centers. 

The population of that area, which includes both military, military 
dependents, and other civilians, many of whom are in business either 
direc tly or indirectly supporting the military, 204,000, in round num- 
bers. That is all for Camp Lejeune-Cherry ‘Point area 

For Cherry Point T have no estimate of the people coming there 
for the weekend. A check of the messhalls indicate somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 4,000 people, in round numbers, leaving on week- 
ends. 
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COMPARATIVE COST OF BUS AND RAIL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Sueprarp. I would like an analysis from your background of 
experience of the two transportation functions; that is, buslines and 
established railroad service. By and between the two, which, in your 
opinion, if you have one, would facilitate the movement of troops 
with less expense in case of an emergency ? 

Major Easruam. The less expense is normally bus. However, 
when we move troops during an emergency, we have to rely on rail 
for any distance and for any volume. We cannot move troops in 
any volume by bus. The buses are not available. That was shown 
during the last war. By rail we can move almost any numbers, and 
of course by rail we have to consider the services which they also 
afford—the dining car service and the troop kitchen car and the sleep- 
ing accommodations and baggage which go along. 

Mr. Sueprarp, What is the population : at Camp Lejeune that might 
be involved in an emergency transportation requirement ? 

Major Easruam. Roughly between 20,000 and 30,000 troops. 
division would normally be around 23,000 men. 

Mr. Strerrarp. Would the same general response apply to Cherry 
Point, or would you take from Cherry Point personnel under an emer 
gency requirement ? 

Major Easriam. Yes. A wing would probably move under a 
emergency operation and that would be half of what a division would 
be, around 11,000. A portion of that, of course, would fly out wit) 
a wing. A wing would normally fly some of the personnel, but that 
would be negligible in the overall strength of the wing. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And does the same cost element apply to C mae 
Point that you referred to insofar as buses being more economical a 
C amp Lejeune ? 

Major Easruam. Yes, but buses will work on a figure of 214 cents 
per mile roughly, whereas by rail it is going to run better than 3 cents 
a mile. 

Mr. Suerrarp, When you are talking about that figure, you are 
including all the so-called appurtenances that a marine carries with 
him when he is picked up bodily and transported from one area to 
another ? 

Major Easruam. Yes. You cannot carry baggage and impedi. 
menta by bus. Trucks are not available in quantities to move the 
equipment of a division, or a wing. We have to rely on the rails for 
that. 


POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENT OF EXISTING SERVICES TO MEET NEEDS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Could any improvement in the existing service be 
made that would adequately provide for the Marine Corps require 
ments, assuming that the railroad under construction was abandoned! 

Commander Harpy. There is one that would, I believe, help out in 
meeting the Marine Corps requirements. 

Mr. Sreprarp. What is it? 

Commander Harpy. That is the existing railroads, as they are now 
established, the Atlantic Coast Line from Wilmington through mile 
post 51 at Jacksonville to New Bern, connecting ‘with the Atlantic 
& Eastern Carolina Railroad from Goldsboro by Havelock, where 
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Cherry Point is located, to Morehead City. There is a physical inter 
change of track, but there is no interchange of traffic, except on a very 
limited scale on a combination of local rates. 

Mr. SuerparD, Pardon me. Will you repeat that? I do not want 
the record confused. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the old issue that we have been talking so 

mg about, the gateway. 

Commander Harpy. That is right. There is no rail passenger serv 
ce. The opening up of the gateway and the installation of the rail 
passenger service would help toward meeting the Marine Corps re- 
quirements, but it would still require 2 passenger trains to cover the 2 
amps because of the 2 railroads involved, each one serving a camp as 
opposed to one with the new railroad complete. 


POTENTIAL VOLUME OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the potential volume of the passenger traffi 
of the two marine bases, in total ? 

Commander Harpy. That is a difficult figure to estimate. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Give us the best figure that you have. 

Commander Harpy. The North Carolina Utilities Commission has 
] xt completed a hearing on the need for passenger service down 
there, and they have considered that the need was sufficiently set forth 
by the Government to consider the case instead of dismissing it, as 
was moved, There appears to be somewhere in the neighborhood of 
i114, million passengers carried out of Camp Lejeune area per year 
to areas where they can connect with railroads for further traffic 
north, or to other parts of the country. As to how many of those 
people actually get on the train, it is impossible for us to determine. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Now, you are referring to the total population, mili 
tary plus civilian, in your answer ¢ 

Commander Harpy. No, sir; that is not the total population. Those 
are people who have left the Camp Lejeune area, which would include 
dependents and civilians of that nature. 

Mr. Sueprarp. All inclusive, what do you consider the potential 
traflic in there of the two Marine bases / 

Commander Harpy. As an estimate I would say that it would be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 114 million and 1,750,000 passengers 
per year leaving the area by rail and bus transportation, if rail were 
furnished. As to how far they would go I cannot guess. They may go 
only to points in North Carolina. They may connect with the rail con- 
nection through to Washington. A great number of the military 
personnel are interested in getting to Washington and north. The 
dependents, of course, go all over the United States. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can only infer from your answer that the civilian 
dependents within the respective areas we have referred to here would 
derive an equal benefit with the military insofar as their transporta- 
tion requirements pertain; is that correct 

Commander Harpy. That is correct. The Morehead City mayor 
and the chamber of commerce appeared strongly supporting the re- 
quirements of passenger transportation because they had none. 

The only figure that I can present is the population of 204,000 in a 
circle with a radius of 35 miles, including the city and suburban 
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area around Camp Lejeune and Cherry Point, many of which, of 
course, are civilians. 

Jacksonville and Havelock, the two towns adjacent to the installa- 
tions, may well be described as boomtowns. The business there has 
been built up primarily because the Marine Corps have their activities 
located there. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Have the civilian official families of municipalities 
and other areas not incorporated within that general area that you 
have just referred to, supported your contention in this situation for 
rail service ? 

General Hi. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Have you had anyone from that area object, and I 
am speaking specifically to the population aspect ? 

General Hii. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Have you had any objections from businessmen ¢ 

General Hitz. The business people have not objected, sir. They 
thought if the rail line were built they would get better rail service, 
especially around Morehead City and Jacksonville. 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the freight-service aspect of this 
problem, what freight tonnage would have passed over the line had it 
been available during the fiscal year 1952, if you know? Perhaps you 
will have to respond with an estimate, but I would appreciate that. 

General Hiri. The exact figure is unavailable, but during the fiscal 
year 1952 the following cars were received, at Camp Lejeune, 1,350 
contractors’ cars and 3,274 Marine Corps, making a total of 4,624. At 
a 30-ton estimate, 138,720 tons. 

From Cherry Point, Navy received 1,675, Navy forwarded 229, 
700 for the Marine Corps and 10,338 contractors’ cars, for a total of 
12,992 cars at approximately 30 tons per car, or 389,760 tons. A 
substantial portion of this tonnage could have moved over the line 
had it been available. 

Mr. Suepprarp. With regard to total tonnage that you have referred 
to, did any of it move on unestablished ratings, or was it all estab- 
lished ¢ 

Major Eastnam. Most of the commodities are on established rat- 
ings. We do have some section 22 quotations which give us reduced 
rates. For instance the contractors’ cars moving into Cherry Point, 
quite a bit was rock or marl moved on a mileage rate over the Atlantic 
Coast Line and Atlantic & East Carolina. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Taking a percentage, if you can establish one, of 
the tonnage that would fall within the so-called classified, or less 
rating category, what percentage would that be related to the total 
tonnage moved? If you cannot give me the exact figure, furnish it 
for the record at this point. I would like the estimated figure in here 
for the purpose of showing what deductible factors in income to the 
railroad might be involved in that special rating class. Do you get 
my point ? 

Major Eastnam. I am not clear. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You do have a certain percentage of the total ton- 
nage that we are speaking of that falls within the classified rating 
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category that is less than normal; is that correct? Or is it normal ? 
Which of the two! 

Major Easrnam. I would say into Cherry Point the larger percent 

mld be less than normal and to Camp Lejeune it would be in the 
upper bracket. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you figure that one would offset the other ? 

Major Easrnam. Well, not quite, but there are about 10,000 cars 
of rock that went into Cherry Point. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Would it be pretty difficult for you to give us an 
estimate of what that depreciation, dollar wise, to the transportation 
company might mean ? 

Major Eastuam. It would be pretty hard. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Very well. Give us the best estimate that you can. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


proximately 99 percent of contractor cars destined to Cherry Point, N. ¢ 
sted of such material as sand, gravel, cement, and other low-classified items 
that moved at below the normal fifth-class rate However, it should be noted 
revenue derived from movements of these commodities generally indicates 
s or clear profit to the carriers. This profit can be realized because of the 
lume of damage claims and reasonable replacement costs where loss of 
eria Occurs 
the 1952 fiscal year only, wherein the main contract at Cherry 
nt was for construction of additional runways. Future years may well 
rtray entirely different patterns depending upon the type of construction 
ed necessary. Government tonnage figures, broken down by commodit 
ups, for fiscal year 1952 are not available at this time, however, the type of 
iterial required for maintenance and operation of an air station is of higher 
ation overall and the freight rate classification would be, as a general rule, 
htly higher than to a ground or an amphibious base such as Camp Lejeune. 
g this theory as a basis it is estimated that the percentage breakdown on 
ernment freight to and from Cherry Point, N. C., is as follows: 


his covers 


Rasen? 
mmodities lower than normal average of 5th class ve 32 
modities at normal average of 5th class and higher a 68 
nmodities where sec. 22 quotation is available’ 30 
mmodities moving on published tariff rates 70 
The high percentage estimate on this item is due to the volume movement of aviatio 


soline on which railroad quotation is necessary in competing with commercial tank 
ck operators and does not reflect the general trend of sec, 22 


I have no figures available on contractor equipment or material moving to 
Camp Lejeune; however, the varying types of construction now in progress 
uld indicate that approximately 75 percent of material moving for contractors 
counts would be below the normal average charge based on fifth-class average 
d 25 percent would be at normal or above fifth-class average. 3ased on ton- 
ige report received from Camp Lejeune, N. C., for the fiscal year 1952, 38 per- 
cent of Government freight was moved at below the normal average rate of fifth 
lass and 62 percent at normal or above fifth-class ratings 
Ninety-one percent of Camp Lejeune, N. C., material moved at tariff rates 
a9 percent at section 22 quotation rates, for fiscal year 1952. 


SAVINGS IN TIME 


Mr. Sreprarp. Could material moving in connection with troop 
maneuvers be delivered to the port of Morehead City over the new 
railroad and connections faster than over existing facilities, and if 
so, describe the modus operandi so that we can draw a line of demarca- 
tion between the two functions. 

Colonel Rorerrson. Materials and men which would move from 
Camp Lejeune to Morehead City would save several hours over the 
new route because you will proceed from Camp Lejeune to Havelock 
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over the blue line to Morehead City over the orange line as compared 
to the present routing which would be either from Jacksonville 
through New Bern and then down to Morehead City, and in some cases 
from Jacksonville down to Wilmington back to Goldsboro and around, 
that being necessitated by the connection in New Bern, which will 
not permit the passage of long passenger cars such as pullmans. 


ELIMINATION OF TRANSLOADING 


Mr. Suerrarp. Let me ask you this question relative to the railroad 
aspect of it: Would you have to transload any of your material if 
they were to go up over these exorbitant loops that you have referred 
to, as against the operation on the cutoff ? 

Colonel Rozerrson. I am not sure that I understand your question 

Mr. Suerparp. Meaning by that that the car goes up to a certain 
point and you ean tr: ansswitch it from X over to B. or you can trans 
load it at that point, and I am asking you at this time—and perhaps 
the gentleman from transportation can answer it better than you 
is there any transloading involved by going over the loop operation, 
or is it merely a matter of carrying the cars over the loop and no 
transloading ? 

General Hr. No transloading. 

Mr. Suepparp. So your element there, by using the cutoff, would 
be confined to expeditious handling of the operation, but not neces 

sarily precluding it if the cutoff were not operative as such? You 
could still go around the loop? 

Colonel Roperrson. Actually a shorter distance and fewer inter- 
changes from one railroad to another. 

Mr. Suepparp. Taking the long loop that you referred to there to 
come around to the cutoff point where your blue is interjected into 
the red line on the map, what changes would have to be made there, 
passengerwise? You are going up over the long loop now. 

Colonel Ropertson. The longer passenger route, which would be 
south to Wilmington, would involve the Atlantic Coast Line coming 
into Camp Lejeune, picking up our people, going out to Jacksonville, 
moving south to Wilmington where the cars would be shifted through 

very extensive yards. but still in the hands of the same railroad, 
moved north to Goldsboro, there changed to the Atlantic & Eastern 
Carolina Railroad, and moved by that railroad to Morehead City. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do the passengers at any of those points have to 
detrain? 

Colonel Ropertson. No, sir. 

Mr. Snepparp. It is a matter then of switching from one operation 
aspect to another ? 

Colonel Rosertson. In the case of troop trains that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would the new railroad contemplate speedier de- 
livery between Camp Lejeune and the Norfolk area, and, if so, de- 
scribe why? 

Major Eastman. I believe it is pretty obvious on the map as to one 
of the reasons. Going into the Norfolk area at the present time 
freight moves south from Jacksonville to Wilmington, thence north 
to Rocky Mount, thence in a northerly direction into Norfolk. The 
movement of freight over the new road would mean going north 
from Camp Lejeune to Havelock; thence on the A. & E. C. to New 
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Bern; thence north over the Norfolk Southern into Norfolk, which 
would cut the mile: ige by approximately 80 miles and should definitely 
reduce the running time by at least 4 hours, and probably more. 


INTERCHANGES BETWEEN RAIL LINES 


Mr. Sueprarv. Would there be any switching involved in that 
oper ation ¢ 

Major Eastman, Yes. There would be an interchange at New Bern 
between the operator and the Norfolk Southern and an interchange 
then when it hits the Norfolk area 

Mr. SuerparD. Do you know whether those two roads have inter- 
wheeling operations or not? 

Major Eastman. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They do? 

So we are not imposing on them anything out of the ordinary 
procedure so far as interwheeling over the others’ lines is concerned? 

Major EastHam. No, sir. Also, if it goes south, there has to be an 
nterchange at Wilmington, even though it is on the same tracks of the 
\tlantic Coast Line. A further interchange would be made at Rocky 
Mount. Each one of those changes takes a minimum of an hour and 
thalf or2 hours. That is the minimum if they have a train ready to 
roll. 

Mr. Suerparp. How will savings in freight and passenger traffic be 
fected after the completion of the new line, and how much do you 
estimate will be involved in savings, if any ? 


SWITCHING CHARGES 


Major EasrHam. The savings in Government freight, based upon 
the past fiscal year 1952, and using our carloads as a basis, we estimate 
1 switching from mile post 51 into Camp Lejeune at 3,274 cars at 
$19.77 per car. 

Mr. Suepparp. What would the total amount be, for the record ¢ 

Major EastHam. $64,726. 

Now, the switching between Havelock and Cherry Point of Govern- 
ment cars was 2,604 at $5 a car, amounting to $13,020. 

Now, that is under $5 switching charge, which is presently in the 
contract between the Navy and the A. & E. ¢ 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the duration of that contract ? 

Major EastHam. 1964, I believe. However, they expect that that 
vill be paid off in the next year or so, and the swite hing will then 
jump from $5 to $9.89 a car. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there anything in that contract that subjects the 
contractor to an escalation of organized labor’s increases in the cost 
of living, and so forth ? 

Major Eastuam. I do not know. 

Commander Harpy. I do not know, but I do not think so. 

Mr. Suepparp. When you get back to the office would you make a run 
it that to see, because it is rather important from my point of view as 
to whether or not there is an escalating clause in there that would 
iccommodate the increase that might be taken on by the railroads due 
(o an increase in the cost of living of the transportation personnel. 
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Major Eastuam. That is where the $9.89 switching charge comes in, 
because that represents increases that have come into being since the 
contract went into effect. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is true. So you are already handling a situa- 
tion now that has been caused by certain elements of increased cost in 
the projects that you have just referred to. 

I am addressing myself to a period extending beyond that point, 
and still within the life of the contract itself. 

Major Easruam. Well, the contract will have been completed, | 
believe, when they finally pay off the loan, so it may be of lesser dura 
tion than 1964. Undoubtedly it will be closed out within the next 
year. 

Mr. Sueprarp. With that answer you can eliminate the response to 
my question, Commander Hardy, because he is taking care of that i: 
the ¢ losing of the contract. 

Major EasrHam. At present there is a short, or weak line arbitrary 
assessed by the A. & E. C. under docket No. 28300—Class Rate 
Adjustment, which went into effect May 1952. Based on fifth-clas: 
tonnage this arbitrary averages 8 cents per hundredweight, and con 
sidering a 30,000-pound car and 2,604 cars, that cost to the Gover 
ment would be $62,496; that is, additional freight charges. 


AMORTIZATION OF COST 


Mr. SuHerparp. How soon can the cost of the new line be amortized! 
General Hiri. Continuing with what Major Eastham has 
the approximate then on freight, as figured for the fiscal year 195: 


was $140,242. Then there is a saving in contract cost, based on th 
fiscal year 1952. The Atlantic Coast Line switching charge ‘rele 
Jacksonville and Camp Lejeune is $19.77 per car. The Government 
locomotive switches these cars for the contractor at $10 per car to 
Camp Lejeune. 

During 1952, 1.350 contractors’ cars moved, of which 1.080 went to 
Camp Lejeune at $10 per car. That is $10,800. 

During 1952, 10,388 contractors’ cars moved into Cherry Point at 
$9.89 car, which is $102.737.32. So the total contractors’ switching 
then was $113,537.32. Both figures of $19.77 per car at Camp Lejeune 
and $9.89 a car at Cherry Point, for contractor switching would nor- 
mally be considered by a contractor in submitting bids, and it is rea- 
sonable to believe that these costs would have been added to the 
Government contracts for construction. 

So how soon can the line be amortized? At that rate, for the total 
switching charges, Government contractor, the amount is $253,779.32 
Based upon these approximate figures, it would be 20 years or less, 

Now, if I could elaborate on that a minute. When we apneared 
before the committee the original cost of the railroad was to be. ac- 
cording to the railway locating engineer, Mr. Massey, $1,440,000. The 
next estimate after a period of 5 years, was $3,200,000. In the House 
Armed Services Committee our estimate was reduced to $3 million. 

The Appropriations Committee recommended the appropriation 
of $3 million. 

Now, according to the same appropriation bill, there could be an 
overrun of 5 percent. If the savings were made from some other 
project, there could be an overrun of 5 percent, but the Department 
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of Defense put a limit of $3 million for the construction of the rail- 
road, plus the crossties which are harvested along the Camp Lejeune 
military reservation. 

Now, at the time that we made the original study it was estimated 
the savings would be sufficient to amortize the cost of the railroad in 
o more than 15 years. 

Now, there are a lot of imponderables that enter into this, such 
as the saving on subsistence; that is, the breakfast and the evening 
meal where the person would be fed for 35 and 50 cents in lieu of 
vhen he is traveling on the train, that is, under order, you could 
reasonably state then that after the railroad is constructed and traffic 
passe nger service is operating, that for each man who is transferred 
to Camp Lejeune under official orders there will be a saving of $1 for 
breakfast, and for each man transferred from Camp Lejeune there 
would be a saving for his dinner or evening meal of about $1.25. Those 
that I mentioned there are imponderables that we have not figured 
n stating that we thought the railroad would amortize itself within 
. period of 20 years, using the 1952 figures. 


ORIGIN OF ABANDONMENT PROPOSAL 


Mr. Suerrarp. Where did this abandonment proposal have its 
origin ¢ 

General Hitx. This abandonment proposal had its origin in the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. They sent one of their investi- 
gators, a Mr. Downey, to the Secretary of the Navy to get the figures 
on how much it would cost to abandon it, or how much it would cost 
to close it out entirely at the present time. 

Mr. SHerrarp. What has occurred insofar as that approach to the 
problem is concerned? Have they resolved it? What is the situation 
insofar as the result of that investigation is concerned ? 

General Hix. I have not heard, sir, since the Secretary of the Navy 
forwarded the letter to the Appropriations Committee. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Did you have reference to an Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House when you spoke of the letter, or did you have 
reference to the Senate ? 

General Hitz. The Senate, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. General Hill, will you see if it is possible for this 
committee to be supplied with a copy of that letter ? 

(reneral Hitz. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Is that included in the record on the other 
side? 

General Hrix. I do not know whether there was a hearing on it 
or not. I do not know whether it is included in the record. I shall 
ask the Secretary’s Office for a copy of the letter to be forwarded to 
the chairman of the House appropriations subcommittee, sir. 

(The material referred to has been furnished the committee. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Sheppard, I was quite surprised when you 
raised the subject of abandonment, or suspension of this project. 
Personally, my recollection was that we had disposed of this and made 
a final decision 2 years ago. It is a matter that had been hanging fire 
oo many years. If some other committee has made some suggestion 
of suspension, or a cessation of the operation, surely we ought to 
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know about it. If there is any letter like that in existence, I think 
the chairman should make a request for it so we will know what is 
in the air. This is all a surprise to me. 

Mr. Suerparp. I might say to my colleague that it was equally su: 
prising to me. That is why I took the time of the committee to go 
through this series of questions. I was trying to establish what has 
occurred here from an economic point of view and a military require 
ment premise that would change the entire picture, and which in my 
opinion would cause us to practically lose a very heavy investment of 
the taxpayers’ money that has already been expended on the project. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I got the story, the grading has been done prac 
tically, the rails have been purchased, everything is all set now except 
the laying of the ties and the rails and getting the line into opera 
tion. 

Mr. Suepparp, There is one further question that might be pertinent 
to the abandonment proposal. 

What, if anything, has occurred that you know of through channels 
that has lessened the population of these two Marine posts to the degree 
that an abandonment might be an equitable c oe ‘ration? Have you 
lessened your population’ Are you going to close up the place? 
Have there been any orders issued of an ceaeuaiies character even i) 
that field of thought ? 

General Hint. The answer is no to all the questions, in the case of 
mobilization, and that was 1 of the premises on which we asked for the 
railroad; in other words, now both places are each captive to 1 link 
and sabotage could knock out either line, and in that case either Cherry 
Point or Camp Lejeune would be without rail transportation. 

Now, taking that into consideration, for full value received, I cai 
see less reason now for abandoning the railroad than we started with. 

Mr. ScrivNer. That is a negative approach. Is there any reaso1 
now why it is more needed than when it was first proposed 4 

General Him. Yes, absolutely. 


PERMANENCY OF CAMP LEJEUNE AND CHERRY POINT 


Mr. Suerparp. As I recall it, in the last hearing Mr. Scrivner asked 
this question: Is there a permanency of Lejeune established to the 
degree where you are not going into an economic hazard here wit! 
this investment, or words to that effect? I believe the question was 
along that line. 

Mr. Scrivner. Lejeune is a permanent camp? 

General Hitz. Yes. 

That is our main amphibious training station on the east coast. 
Cherry Point is our main air training field on the east coast. 

Mr. Suerrarp. So there are two operational requirements upon the 
part of the Marine Corps very defintely in the picture, not on any 
temporary basis, but on a definitely determinable permanent. basis / 

General Hurz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I have no further questions at this time. 


OPENING OF NEW BERN GATEWAY 


Mr. Scrivner. I should like to clear up 1 or 2 matters. The last 
time this matter was before us and when this committee authorized 
an appropriation of $3 million for the construction of this spur line 
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mi Lejeune to Cherry Point, I made the observation that as fan 
| was concerned personally lL did not like to see the Government 
ove into any operation if you could get private enterprise to do it. 
We were faced at that time, as I recall it, with a situation where the 
Marine Corps was suffering because there was some rivalry or compe 
between two railroads: and one of the big questions that was 
fore us then was the refusal of one of the lines to permit an open 
vateway at New Bern. 
ieneral Hinni. That is correct, s 
Vir. ScrtvNer. Has that gateway been opened as yet / 
rel ral Hi. No, sll 
Mr. Scrivner. If it has not been opened as yet, how are you going 
overcome that situation even by the construction of this line? 
That was never finally settled. We had some of these railroad men 
ippear before the committee; there was a Mr. Fields and a Mr. 
lodd—there were several of them who were here and we were hoping 
at we could work out a satisfactory solution to this problem of 
sportation in and out of Lejeune. 
Major Easruam. Actually, the New Bern gateway has not been 
nened. We can force that with the new road, though, by the diver- 
of traflic to the north over our new railroad when it is completed. 
order for the Atlantic Coast Line to get certain traftic which would 
o the north, they would have to open New Bern as an unrestricted 
way, because we can route out any of our traflic out of Camp 
eune via Havelock, thence to New Bern and even on to Goldsboro 
over the Southern out of Goldsboro. 
Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. ScrtvNER. This is my own view, now that I have refreshed my 
ollection and gone back over some of the hearings which were 
don the second supplemental of 1952, Ist session 82d Congress. 
hearings were held on Friday, Se ‘ptembe r 28, 1951. IL see no 


son at this time for any conte mpl: ated cessation of oper: ations and 
feel that as far as Uncle Sam is concerned—and that is our major 
eri—the line should be completed and put into operation at the 


possible moment. 
Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Suereanp, From a str ‘othe legal point of view, if there should 
an adverse decision rendered by the State railroad commission, 
ind if the Marine Corps completed its cutoff contract, would that pre 
lude the Marine Corps from entering into an operational contract 
ith some other individuals or corporations ¢ 
Commander Harpy. No, sir; it would not. It would be a deter- 
ination that with the existing two rail lines, and not the spur com- 
pleted, public convenience and necessity would not require passenger 
service. It would be an entirely new case. 
Mr. Sueprarp. You do not see at this time any legal complications 
sing from a hypothetical situation of that character, that you con 
‘on would definitely jeopardize the investment that the Marine 
orps has in there and will have when the project is completed ¢ 
Commander Harpy. No, sir; I see none. 
Mr. Scrivner. What benefit, if any, will accrue to the Government 
from construction of the new railroad on shipments between Albany, 
ra.,and Camp Lejeune or Cherry Point ¢ 
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Major EasrHam. Between Albany, Ga., and Cherry Point, N. C 
rates and routes are now controlled by Atlantic & East Carolina. 
This carrier is classified by the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
a class II carrier. It is also classified under docket 28300 as a short 
or weak-line carrier, and, as such, it is authorized to assess a short or 
weak line arbitrary on interstate traffic in addition to the basic scale 
of rates authorized for territories embraced in docket 28300 findings, 
effective May 30,1952. This includes all of Southern territory. The 
arbitrary rate to Havelock (Cherry Point) amounts to 16 cents per 
hundredweight on fifth-class c¢ ommodities moving from within South- 
ern territory. This arbitrary is not applicable on intrastate North 
Carolina traflic. 

Upon completion of the new railroad, new and competitive routes 
will be created, resulting in a probable reduction of 8 cents per hun- 
dredweight on carload commodities (usually fifth class) moving be- 
tween Albany and Havelock. This reduction would still permit a 
rate to Havelock slightly higher than the rate to Jacksonville, because 
of the greater distance to Havelock. In addition, the possibility of 
elimination of the first placement charge of $5 (to be increased to 
$9.89 per car on cancellation of Yards and Docks contract Noy—6554) 
per car will be greatly enhanced. 

Between Albany, Ga., and Morehead City, N. C., no information is 
available as to future movements of Marine Corps material. a 
present rates, however, would of necessity have to be reduced by 
lantic & East Carolina Railroad in order for it to continue the se 
haul now enjoyed by it. 

Between Albany, Ga., and Camp Lejeune, N. C., on the theory of 
competition, the first placement charge of $19.77 per car in lieu of 
Government train operation now in use between Jacksonville and 
Camp Lejeune, would be eliminated. 

Between Camp Lejeune and Cherry Point, N. C., the present intra- 
state rate is 57 cents per hundredweight on fifth- class traffic, the new 
line or route would result in a possible reduction to 34 cents per hun- 
dredweight, or a possible saving of 23 cents per hundredweight, as a 
result of shorter mileage between the two bases. No arbitraries are 
applicable on intrastate North Carolina traffic. 

In addition to the foregoing, the possibility of negotiating section 
22 quote itions between the named points would be greatly increased, 
particularly on continuous or volume movements. 

Mr. Suepparp. Nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. If there are no further questions, the committee 
will recess until 1:30. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you gentlemen very much. 

General Hix. Thank you very much, sir. 
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SUMMARY OF 1954 BUDGET 


WITNESS 


REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR .OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. WiceLteswortu. The committee will be in order. We have 
with us this morning Admiral Clexton, Assistant Comptroller, 
Director of Budget and Reports, who has an overall statement for 
us, as I understand it. Will you proceed, Admiral? 

\dmiral CLexton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
‘ Secretary of Defense and other witnesses have outline ; the policies 
inder which the revised budget estimates for the fiscal year 1954 were 
formulated. I shall summarize the budget estimates for the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL UTHORITY BY APPROPRIATIONS 


| would like to insert table ‘‘A”’ in the record at this pomt to indi- 
cate the request for new obligating authority in the amount of $9,- 
650,695,000 for the fiscal year 1954, by appropriations, with com- 
parative data for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953. The amounts shown 
in this table are the exact amounts, by appropriations, which will be 
justified in detail by the bureau chiefs and the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps when they appear before you. 

In addition to this new obligating authority, there is requested 
$131,968,000 cash to liquidate contract authority granted in prior 
years for shipbuilding programs. 

RECONCILIATION OF 1953 OBLIGATING AUTHORITY 


| should like to insert in the record at this point, table “B’”’, which 
is a reconciliation of the amount appropriated by the Congress for the 
Department of the Navy for the fiscal year 1953 and the amount finally 
avi a to the Navy for obligation in that fiscal year. 

Table “B” indicates that the Navy had appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1953, $12,628,442,482 in the appropriations listed. Out of the 
amount appropriated, the Navy made savings of $509,821,075 which 
were either transferred to appropriations to meet deficiencies or held 
in reserve for savings as follows: 

'o military personnel, Navy --- : $181, 443, 000 
Lo military personnel, Marine Corps ; 80, 745, 000 
lo retired pay ? 25, 000, 000 
1 Ge ee Se eA 1, 000, 000 


military personnel, Army-_--- 70, 000, 000 
unts im reserve __- wardect abc 151, 633, 075 


) nes ager ee ia AR Pe Pele ei Oe A = 509, 821, 075 


see table cites the legislative authority and indicates in detail from which 
propriations the transfers were made. 
“The reductions indicated above, as well as those in the final 1954 budget esti- 
nates, result from a number of fac tors of which the following are examples: 
a) Failure to meet anticipated production rates. 


31394—53—pt. 1-9 
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Delay in beginning production because of slow technical progress. 

Reduction in military personnel from those originally planned (R 
and Reserve). 

Decreased civilian personnel ceiling 

Deferment of planned military force buildup. 

Reduced buildup of mobilization reserves 


ANALYSIS OF NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY BY COST CATEGOR) 
1951-54 


At this point, I would like to insert table C into the record to 
indicate, by cost category, the broad areas and specific classes of 
military equipment contained in the budgets of 1951, 1952, 1953, 
1954 printed budget and the 1954 revised budget. It is emphasized 
that this category breakdown is a means to quickly visualize the areas 
of change and is not to be associated with any specific appropriation 

In the cost category “Military personnel,” there is a reduction of 
$106 million between the two budgets for fiscal 1954. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You mean as between the budget submitted 
in January and the present revised figures? 

Admiral Cuexton. Yes, sir; I have called them the two budgets 
for the fiscal year 1954. This reflects a reduction in military personn 
man-years of 31,837 in the Navy and_ 17,123 in the Marine Corps 
between the two budgets submitted for fiscal vear 1954. 

Under the cost category “Maintenance and operation,” the reduc- 
tion is $160 million. This results primarily from the reduction in 
military forces originally planned to be operated in 1954, that is 
ships, aircraft, military personnel, a further reduction in civilian 
personne! ceiling and a general overall decrease in the maintenance of 
shore facilities. 

Under the cost category “Research and development” the reduction 
is $87 million divided between $77,600,000 direct research and 
$9,518,000 supporting costs. 

Under thé cost category ‘Acquisition and construction of real prop- 
erty,’ no funds have been included in either of the 1954 budgets 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Does that mean there will be none or that 
that is being considered? 

Admiral CLexton. I believe the Department of Defense is holding 
hearings now on a public works request for the 1954 budget and you 
may get that later. I know the Army, Navy and Air have each turned 
in a request and they are being reviewed now. 

Under “Civilian components,” “Industrial mobilization,” and 
“Establishmentwide activities,” reductions have amounted to $73 
million. . 

Under the cost category ‘(Major procurement,” the reduction is 
from a total of $7,801 million in 1952 to $5,316 million in 1953, to 
$4,347 million in the 1954 printed budget and to $3,056 million i 
the revised budget. This latter amount is 42.5 percent below th: 
1953 budget and 29.7 percent below the 1954 printed budget. In 
this cost category there is a reduction of $1.3 billion of a total of $1.7 
billion. It will be noted that in the years 1952 and 1953 this category 
represented about half the Navy’s total budget; whereas the revised 
1954 amount in this category is about 30 percent of the budget 
Although the reduction in this area represents reduced quantities of 
military equipment to be ordered in 1954, it must be understood that 
the equipment ordered in 1951, 1952, 1953 as well as the equipment 


) 
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to be ordered with 1954 funds should be considered as one complete 
program. The reason that such a large reduction in new funds is 
practicable is because all the material on order and undelivered from 
prior year funds has been considered an asset in arriving at the 1954 
budget request. It is therefore apparent that if our forces are to be 
equipped with the modern weapons, now on order, the carry-over 
funds must remain available to pay for this equipment. 

It has been my purpose to give the committee a general outline of 
the facts of the revised 1954 budget with relation to previous budgets. 
The witnesses who follow me will explain in detail the revised programs 
and the funds required for their support. 

[ shall be available all during the hearings to assist whenever 
required. In a closing statement I will place in the record exhibits 
and any other information which you may require for a proper review 
of the Navy budget. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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133 
Mr. Wiegeteswortsa. Thank you, Admiral. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Have you any table available that shows the estimated unobligated 
balances and unexpended balances as of June 30, 1953? 

Admiral Cuexron. I have a table that shows the unexpended 
balances at the end of fiscal 1953 and 1954; not the unobligated 
balances for 1953 and 1954. 

\ir. WiaeLeswortnH, I would likes have a table for the record that 
will show in two columns, (a) obligationwise and (6) expenditurewise, 
carryovers as of June 30, 1953, the additional obligations and expendi- 
tures provided for 1953, the total available in both columns for fiscal 
953; the estimated obligations and expenditure in 1954; and the 
estimated carryovers as of June 30, 1954. 

You do not have any figure for estimated unobligated funds as of 
June 30, 1953? 

Admiral CLexton. Not at this time. We are getting an estimate 
now from the bureaus to see what the unobligated funds will be at 
the end of the fiscal year 1953. We can furnish that at a later time. 

Mr. Oster?taG. Would the difference between your obligations and 
your unexpended balances be the amount 

Admiral Ctexton. The amount that would be unexpended at the 
end of fiscal year 1953 of 1951 appropriations that are annual type 
goes back to the Treesury automatically. The funds that are carried 
over into tbe next fiscal year are the type that still have a year to go 
for expenditure or are of the type that are continuing, good until 
expended. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. Am I correct when I say funds for personnel are 
obligated funds? 

Admiral Cutexton. Pay of personnel is obligated. If a man has 
served a year, he must be paid for that year. If he does not draw the 
money at that time, the money is still an obligation and remains 
available for disbursement. 

Mr. OstertaG. In other words, anything that is statutory? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 

Mr. WieGueswortu. Admiral, I understand that there is an esti- 
mated carryover of approximately $17 billion as of June 30, 1953, 
for the Navy asa whole. Of course, a large part of that is obligated? 

Admiral CLtexron. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiaateswortu. It is carried over as unexpended? 

\dmiral CLexton. That is correct. But most of it is obligated. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Do you know that? 

Admiral Cuexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. There must be some unobligated balance. 

\dmiral CLexton. The part we are not sure about is the column 
marked ‘“Transfer to certified claims.’”’ In that column you will find 
$288 million. That is 1951 funds which are no longer available for 
expenditures. However if it is obligated, the contractor must go 
through the claim procedure, and the Treasury then pays out of that 
appropriation. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Do I understand you to say that there is 
>16,864,404,636 in the form of a carryover and available for expendi- 
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ture in the fiscal year 1954 and that every cent of that is already or wil! 
be obligated by June 3, 1953; is that mght? 

Admiral CLexton. Substantially all of that is obligated. 

Mr. WiaGLesworts. As of now? 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir; that is an estimate. 

Mr. WiceLeswortnH. That is estimate as of June 30? 

Admiral CLexton. As of June 30, 1953; yes, sir. Then, with the 
appropriation we now request of $9,650,695,000, and with an ex- 
penditure of about $11 billion in 1954, we end up with an unexpended 
balance of $14,165 million carried over into fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Wiectesworth. As of June 30, 1954? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You say approximately all of the $17 billion 
it is estimated will be obligated as of June 30. How much have you 
got obligated right now? 

Admiral CLtexton. Of the 1953 money we are 74 percent obligated 
on the 3ist of March this year 

Mr. Wicc.esworrsH. Of what money? 

Admiral Ciexton. The 1953 money. The amount of money 
available for obligation 1 —- 1953 is $13,171,989,000. Of that we hav: 
obligated as of March 31, 1953, $9,704,813,000 or approximately 74 
percent with havee- Somalis of the year gone, and we expect to obligat: 
the remaining 25 percent during April, May, and June. 

Mr. Wiac.ieswortH. To what extent, if any, are those obligation 
funds in respect to open contracts or open-call contracts? 

Admiral CLexton. That is gettmg into an area in which I do not 
have the responsibility. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Who has that responsibility? 

Admiral CLexton. The Office of Naval Material has that responsi- 
bility for determining the policy on naval contracts. I do not believ 
the Navy has any sizable quantity of what you might call open end 
contracts. 

Mr. Wice.iesworrn. I would like to get pretty specific information 
on that before we get through. Do you think we ought to get it from 
the Office of Material? 

Admiral CLtextron. Yes, sir. I can have Admiral Fox appear here, 
and he will be prepared to give you information on our contract 
policy and on any specific part of that policy, with figures. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I do not know that it is necessary to go to 
that extent, but I would like to get an answer specifically to that ques- 
tion. 

Also, in tabular form, if we have not already got it, I would like to 
get a classification of obligations as of June 30, 1953, by appropriation 
item showing the nature of the obligations and the payment dates 
in each instance. 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortH. Without objection, we will insert two addi- 
tional tables that Admiral Clexton has prepared for the committee. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN ORIGINAL AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. WiceLeswortx. Without objection we will also include at this 
point a table comparing, by appropriation item, the revised 1954 esti- 
mates with the original estimates and with 1953 appropriations. 

The table follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1954 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


|Note.—Exclusive of military public works] 


Revised estimates compared 
with 
A ppropria- Budget esti Revised esti- 
Appropriation tions, 1953 mates, 1954 mates, 1954 
Appropria- | Original esti- 
tions, 1953 mates, 1954 


y personnel 
V $2. 485, 896, 500'$2. 643. 341. 000 $2.'569. 000. 000 +-$83. 103, 500 $74, 341, 000 
il Reserve 58, 348, 000 61, 970, 000 63. 300, 000 +-4. 952. 000 4 000 
er candidates 21, 074, 000 21, 074, 000 
rsonnel, general ex- 
98, 590, 000 v2 000 000, 000 a 000 O00 
personnel, Marine 
. 884, 000 776, 884, 000 695, 000 +13 000 5 9, 000 
personnel, Marine 
Reserve 279, 000 490, 000 800, 000 79, 000 690, 000 
Corps, troops and fa- 
es , 000, 000 215, 000 000, 000 000 000 
ift and facilities , 000, 000) 1, 000, 000 000, 000 7 000 000 
ind related procure- 
000, 000) 2, 234, 134, 000 “ 000, 000 000 4. 134. 000 
iidation of contract au- 
rizvation . 042, 000 = 000 
s and facilities : , 000, 000) 1, , 000, ; 000 
truction of ships (1948-51 
grams 2, 273, 000 56, 56, 700, 7, 000 
Liquidation of contract au- 
ization . 006 76, 76, 968, ’ 000 
lding and conversion 
2-54 programs . 000 . 500, 229, 562,000) —254, 620, 
nee and facilities 000 000, ; 000 +1, 381, 
ice for new construction 
lation of contract au- 
ition 
for shipbuilding and 
rsion 
se and replacement of 
vessels (liquidation of 
wt authorization): 
struction and machin- 
I , 000 
Ww, armament, and 
munition 000 ale 
care , 000 91, , 00 , 800, OOD —21 , 000 
neering a Ov0 140, 117, 009 7, 700, 009 95, 000 
construction, Navy 
1 components (@) 32. O00 31, 200, 000 31, : 000 
( 
70, 000, 000 74, , 000 600, 000 1, 400, 000 
le supply and finance 457, 634, 142 419, 947, 000 385, 000, 000 82, 634, 142 
vide operations 115, 893, 00 109. 5 000 ). 300, 000 10. 593. 000 
petroleum reserves 13, 250, 000 13 000 13, 250, 000 
roleum Reserve No 


OO. OOO 7, 500, 000 
title IV—Depart 


t of the Navy, gen- 
l 12, 842, 459, 


otnotes at end of table, p. 140, 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY—continued 


Note.—Exclusive of military public works] 


Revised estimates com; 
with— 
Appropria- | Budget esti- | Revised esti 
tions, 1953 ! mates, 1954 mates, 1954 
Appropria- Original 
tions, 1953 mates, 
spe 11 account 
Preparat le « 
vage of military property $5, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000 $4, 000 
Ships’ stores profit 6, 882, 476 7 7 10 
rotal, pecial accounts, 
Department of the 
Navy 12, 882, 476 13, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 


Total, title IV—general 
and Spe il at ints, 
Department of the 
Navy 12, 855, 342, 118/11, 512, 850, 000) 9, 795, 3, 000) —3, 059, 679, 118! —$1,717, 187 


! Figures represent actual appropriations, and do not reflect transfers between appropriations for 
legislation and other purposes 

2 Previously financed from Military Public Works and Marine Corps appropriations. 

4 Transfer authority only. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiecLteswortn. Admiral, I understand that you are going to 
give us a complete picture in tabular form, before we get through 
these hearings, of the civilian personnel picture. 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortnH. So that we can see for each appropriation 


item what the picture is. 

Admiral CLexton. You will get the individual civilian personne! 
requirements of each bureau and office, and the Marine Corps as the) 
come up to justify their appropriation, and at the end of the hearing, 
I will put in a complete consolidated statement on civilian personnel 
of the Navy. 

(The table referred to may be found on p. 1071.) 

Mr. Wicaiteswortu. What was the reduction in the Navy result- 
ing from the directive of the Secretary of Defense of March 3, 1953? 

Admiral CLtexton. The total reduction was 14,000 civilian person- 
nel for the Navy. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. With a dollar value of $55 million or there- 
abouts? 

Admiral Ciexton. The reduction in civilian personnel resulted in 
some of the savings which I indicated on my table B in which there 
was an estimated $509,821,075 savings in the Navy’s budget for 1953. 
The pay of all the 14,000 persons that were removed from the rolls are 
in that saving. 

Mr. WiacLesworts. Our investigators’ notes indicate a reduction 
of 14,062 at a saving of $55,151,164 which I take it from what you say 
is probably a correct statement. 

Admiral CLexton. I believe that is correct, sir. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 
Mr. WiaeLesworth. Included in these notes is a reference to the 


personnel employed overseas or in foreign countries. It is stated that 
some 20,979 American citizens are employed in foreign countries by 
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the Department of Defense. It is also stated that the average salary 
for a foreign national is about $1,129 per year whereas the average 
salary for a Department of Defense employee including overseas cost 
of living allowance and transportation is $4,553, or $3,424 in excess of 
what we pay a foreign national overseas. 

It is not contended that all the 20,979 United States citizens working 
outside continental United States are replaceable by foreign personnel, 
ut many, it is suggested, are. A replacement of say one-third of the 
20,979 Americans by foreign nationals overseas, if that were practical, 
would result in a saving of $1,568,192 as far as the Navy is concerned 
and something like $24 million across the board. I refer to this 
suggestion by our investigators in order that it may be given due 
consideration. 

Mr. Ostertac. Do we have information as to where your people 
are located? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir; we know exactly where they are, but 
the Navy only has 1,300 United States citizens employed in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Where are they, mostly? 

Admiral CLexron. They are mostly in Japan and Cuba at our 
naval activities. Then you have the naval attaché people, a few in 
each one of the offices. They are scattered all over the world. 

The following supplemental statement was supplied for the record :) 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 
I. Navy policy (from Navy Civilian Personnel Instructions 165.3—5) 


[t is the policy of the Navy to utilize the services of local personnel to the 
aximum extent possible in filling civilian positions in activities located beyond 

e continental limits of the United States. If sufficient qualified personnel are 
not available in the local area, or cannot be trained within a reasonable period of 
ime, efforts will be made to procure needed personnel in the surrounding areas 
sofar as qualified persons are available. Only after these sources are exhausted 
the policy of the Navy to recruit civilian personnel in the continental United 
States for duty in overseas areas. In general, such recruitment will be limited to 
supervisory personnel, those regarded as essential for security reasons, and those 
possessing required skills which cannot be obtained locally. As a prerequisite to 
recruitment from the continental United States, an overseas activity must certify 

the requisition for recruitment that either 
1. skills required are not available locally or in the surrounding areas, and local 
ruits cannot be trained within a reasonable period of time, or 
b. recruitment of a continental United States citizen is necessary for security 


In the case of those activities that recruit directly from the United States 
h certification must be made on the appointment papers, Standard Form 50. 


II. Navy employment in foreign countries as of 31 March 1953 


Noncitizens : 2 11, 137 
nited States citizens ; .. ' 1,409 


Total ae : ‘ ‘ ssa wee -. 12,546 


| these, over 400 are marine personnel on MSTS ships operating out of Japan, 
OVERTIME PAY 


Mr. Wiaateswortn. There is one other suggestion that is made 
n these notes and that has reference to overtime. Boiling it down, 
the investigators state that the aggregate estimated overtime pay 
equirements for the fiscal year 1954 amount, across the board, to 





$187,536,000 or 3.84 percent of the total civilian pay. They say that 
the percent of overtime to the total annual pay varies from a per- 
centage of 2.89 for the Air Force, and 3.03 for the Army to 5.25 for 
the Navy. They indicate that this percentage is too high as compared 
with industrial experience and they make various suggestions. 

A 50-percent reduction across the board could save us $93,768,000 
If the Navy and the Army percentages are reduced to the 2.89 per- 
cent of the Air Force, it would save about $44 million. 

The investigation suggest in the type of business mpreeweec that 
a ceiling on overtime be established. They suggest a ceiling of 2.; 
percent. That would represent a saving of $51 million in the Navy 
and about $65,437,000 across the board. 

I submit this suggestion for the record also and I would like to have 
any response you would care to make to the suggestion either now 
or, when your remarks are revised. 

Admiral CLtexton. Yes, sir. I believe that the investigators have 
examined the January budget. I would like to submit for the record 
the overtime total in the Navy in the revised budget and the percent 
that it is of the total civilian payroll. 

(The table appears on p. 1062.) 

Mr. WicecLtesworta. I think I should have stated for the record 
that all the observations of our investigators are based on the January 
budget figures and not on the revised figures so that mathematically 
the changes would have to be taken into account? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLtesworruH. Are there any questions of Admiral Clexton 
at this time? 

Mr. OsrertaG. Admiral, this breakdown has to do with the differ- 
ence between the 1953 budget and the 1954 revised budget? 

Admiral CLextron. That is correct. Table A shows the 1952 and 
1953 budgets as appropriated and 1954 as requested in the revised 
budget. 

Mr. OsTERTAG. 1954 as requested? 

Admiral CLExton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertaa. It is not clear as to what your new budget figures 
would be. 

Admiral CLexton. The last column shows $9,650 million. That 
is the revised request for 1954. 

Admiral Hottoway. In table C, the last table, you see the revised 
estimate. 

Mr. Ostrertag. That is what I was looking for. 

Admiral CLexton. Table “C,’’ as I pointed out in my statement, is 
not by appropriation. It is by cest category in order to give you a 
quick visual look at the changes by ge eral areas, such as military 
personnel and maintenance and operation, and then by individual 
types of equipment under major procurement; whereas table “A”’ is 
the appropriation request. 

I can submit, if you wish, the 1954 January budget and put it along- 
side this 1954 revised budget on table ‘ ‘A,”’ if the committee wishes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Any questions, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Chairman, with the background of the hear- 
ings in the past, and the record that has been made so far, and the 
request you have made for additional information to be inserted in the 
record, I see no occasion to take the time of the committee for further 
examination on the presentation that has been made. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. W1GGLESworTH. | understand that Navy research and de- 
ee does not appear in one place but that it is broken down 
ith 9 different appropriation items. 

” Adele CLEexTon. That is correct. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. Will you give us a table showing by appropri- 
ation item the estimated obligation for the fiscal year 1953, and the 
requests for new obligational authority, (a) in the January budget 
and (b) in the revised budget. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes; we will furnish that. 

Mr. WiacLteswortn. And if it is possible to do so, show (a) as to 
direct obligations, and (b) as to indirect obligations. 

Admiral CLExToNn. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I think an overall table of that kind will be 
helpful. 


The information requested follows:) 


Research and development 
(Thousand dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1954 January | 1954 revised 
budget budget 


Fiscal year 


Appropriation title 1953 revised 


total... $505, 005 $587, 804 $497, 864 


t costs $36, 909 520, 900 436, 600 
lirect costs 66, 609 , 904 61, 264 


Navy personnel, general expenses pa 800 600 


direct costs a 3 800 600 


ndireect costs 
Marine Corps troops and facilities 2, 3, 2, 000 


Direct costs 2 3, 5 2, 000 


Indirect costs 
ind facilities, Navy 206, § 233, 365 206, 492 


Direct costs 5, v9, 175, 000 
Indirect costs 31, § 34, 365 31, 492 


s and facilities, Navy 19, 073 7, ORB 65, 036 


rect costs ie 3, 5, 05 3, 000 
ndirect costs , O75 2, 036 2, 036 


rdnance and facilities, Navy 48, 33 40, 6 7, 970 


Direct costs ; 51, , 000 
Indirect costs , 3 9, 6 7. 970 


il care, Navy é , 72 , 576 


rect costs 3, 5 3, 5 3, 500 
lirect costs é , 22 076 


il engineering, Navy a 3, " , 000 


Direct costs " .o , 800 
Indirect costs . 2, 2,2 2, 200 


esearch, Navy L 39, 2, 377 66, 090 


Direct costs... 151, 802 55, 49, 600 
Indirect costs 7,3 7, 377 16, 490 
rvicewide supply and finance, Navy 


Jirect costs 
iirect costs 


les 380 to be carried forward for obligation in fiscal year 1954 


—pt. 1——10 





Tuursbay, May 7, 1953 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. JOSEPH F. JELLEY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND 
DOCKS 

LLOYD A. MORRISON, DIRECTOR, FISCAL DIVISION 

COMMANDER STANLEY ROCKEFELLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, RE- 
SEARCH DIVISION 

COMMANDER TOM R. JOHNSON, DIRECTOR, PASSIVE DEFENSE 
AND DAMAGE CONTROL DIVISION 

HARRY K. LOWRY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, TRANSPORTATION AND 
EQUIPMENT DIVISION 

NORBERT R. FORTIER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, MATERIAL PROCURE. 
MENT AND CONTROL DIVISION 

J. W. COCHRANE, MANAGER, BUDGET BRANCH 


OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER 


REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


imounts available for obligation 


Estimate, 


. ¢ O59 
Actual, 1952 1953 


Appropriation or estimate $196, 488, 000 | $212, 800, 000 
Transferred to 
**Military personnel, Navy” —17, 500, 000 
‘Military personnel, Army”’ — 15, 000, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 488, 000 180, 390, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 5, 255, 674 , 867, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 31, 516, 543 7, 500, 000 


lotal available for obligation 233, 260, 217 199, 467, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent years , 627, 096 . 135, 000 


333, 121 91, 532, 000 


sery ion, Navy’”’ 9, , 168 2, 014, 100 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy” 2, 168 
“Ships and facilities, Navy” 361, 753 225, 500 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy”’ , 791 
“Navy personnel, genera] expenses”’ 2 . 768 2, 509, 900 


lotal obligations 243, . 769 , 281, 500 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


g $17, 184, 000 
nobilization 290, 000 
‘ i operation of shore establishment 109, », Te 5, 479, 78, 922, 000 
ement 6 iy. 1, 456, 000 
Construction battalion support st 


f , 362, 000 
Research and development 7, 478 8 1, 800, OO 


Departmental 


administration 


rotal obligation 


bursements from no 
Mainter 


} 


| otal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


non-Federal sot 


Total direct oblig 


\TIONS PAYARLE OUT 


eciai procuremen 


from appropriat 
1-Federal source 


{ 


irces 


tions 


ed funds 


nce and operation of shore establishments 


OF REIMRURSEME®S 


TS FROM OTHER 


000 


000 


ACCOUNTS 
ering services ; r 000 
ntenance and operation of shore establishments 57.72 , 825, 000 
sl procurement 3, 067, 31: 4, 375, 000 
irtmental ad 


tal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
ther accounts 31, 516, 54: 7, 500, ! 000 


Total obligations 243, 862 567, 000 
We have 


\ir. WiaacLeswortH. The committee will be in order. 


before us this morning the request for civil engineering which, as | 
inderstand it, is in the amount of $117,700,000 as compared with 
$140,117,000 in the Truman budget and an appropriation of $212,- 
800,000 for the current fiscal year. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


\dmiral Jelley, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, is here 
and has a general statement, as I understand it. Will vou proceed, 
Admiral? 

Admiral Jettry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the appropriation ‘‘Civil engineering, Navy’’ provides for engineering 
the Naval Shore Establishment; the maintenance and 
peration of the public works centers, the public works departments 
of 14 naval stations, the construction battalion centers, and most of 
the rental housing for naval personnel. 

The original appropriation for fiscal vear 1953 was $212,800,000. 
In conjunction with the Bureau of the Budget and the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), $40,635,000 in obligational au- 
thority was withheld and the actual obligations for fiscal vear 1953 

ill be limited to $172,165,000. Our budget request for 1954 shows 
i further reduction of $54,465,000. The budget request for 1954 of 
$117,700,000 is therefore $95 million or 45 percent than the 
953 appropriation. 

[ will briefly discuss each of the 7 activities comprising this appro- 
priation to show the withholdings made in fiscal year 1953 as well as 
the further reductions contemplated for fiscal year 1954 


services to 


less 
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The first activity, ‘Engineering services,’ was reduced $320,000 
in 1953 with a further reduction of $302,532 proposed in fiscal year 
1954. This results from the personnel cut which was imposed in the 
last quarter of fiscal year 1953 on a servicewide basis and the deferment 
of some of the engineering studies for investigation of maintenance 
and operating problems affecting the Shore Establishment. 

The next activity, “Industrial mobilization,’ was reduced below 
the 1952 level to $290,000 for both 1953 and 1954 

One of the Bureau’s more important budget activities, that for the 
maintenance and operation of the stations assigned as its budget 
responsibility, was reduced during fiscal year 1953 by $6,518,000 
A further reduction for the fiscal year 1954, of $6,557,968 is indicate d. 
These reductions resulted from the personnel reductions made during 
the last quarter of fiscal year 1953, the deferment of some special 
repair and rehabilitation projects, and the elimination of all procure- 
ment of motor trucks, construction and weight-handling equipment 
in fiscal year 1954. 

The budget activity covering “Special procurement”’ was reduced in 
fiscal year 1953 by $33,475,000 and will be further reduced in fiscal 
year 1954 by $36,565,000. 

These reductions resulted from the elimination of the shorter-lead- 
time type of equipment from our procurement programs and the 
deferment or elimination of special items of equipment. 

In that connection I would like to make a brief off the record 
statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WieGLeswortuH. Very well. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Admiral Jettey. The next budget activity, “Construction battalion 
support,” is reduced during fiscal year 1954 by $15,341,000. We have 
eliminated funds for the procurement of additional training equipment 
for Seabee personnel, for the outfitting of additional Seabee battalions 
and have reduced funds for replacement of equipment for active 
Seabee units. 

The budget activity for “Research and development” was reduced 
in fiscal year 1953 by the withholding of $200,000 to $1,800,000 and 
leveled off in this reduced amount for the fiscal year 1954. It is hoped 
that this level of activity can be maintained in the future because of 
the importance of the research and development program to Seabee 
operations. 

The final budget activity, “Departmental administration,’’ was 
reduced in the fiscal year 1954, $448,000. This results from a reduc- 
tion in the technical publications program, and the elimination of 
procurement of furniture and equipment, and so forth. 


NAVY DEFENSE RENTAL HOUSING PROGRAM 


Most of the Bureau’s programs covered in the seven activities | 
have just discussed show decreases from preceding years. The pro- 
gram of Navy defense rental housing which is‘included in the main- 
tenance and operation activity is an exception. Last year I informed 
the committee that this program covered approximately 24,000 units. 
Additional units are being transferred from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to the Navy. This is a result of their disposal of 
Lanham Act housing, which they are required to do by law. It is 
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estimated that approximately 28,000 units will be operated by the 
Navy during fiscal year 1954. While much of the additional operating 
and maintenance expense will be absorbed, we find it necessary to 
ask for $2,644,000 for the repair and rehabilitation of the housing 
units transferred to the Navy since many of them are in poor struc- 
tural condition. This results in a net increase of $1,062,287 in 
project 3F. The difference between the one million-odd dollars and 
the $2,644,000 will be absorbed in the regular maintenance of housing. 
| am pleased to be able to report that “the rental funds accruing to 
the Treasury from our rental housing continues to exceed the funds 
xpended for the maintenance and operation of our housing. 

The 1953 budget as revised represents a saving of 1,780 man-years 
over 1952. The 1954 budget submission provides for a further 
reduction of 324 man-years. 

The total obligated under the appropriation ‘‘Civil engineering,” 
as of March 31, 1953, is $130,264,586. This is more than 75 percent 
of the reduced 1953 appropriation. The balance, exclusive of the 
$40,635,000 reported as savings, will be obligated by June 30, 1953. 

We “a continue to emphasize to our people the importance of 
cost consciousness, and make the most effective use of modern man- 
agement tools to insure continued efficient operation and full value 
of the military dollar. 

That completes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Thank you, Admiral. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE AND OBLIGATIONS, 1953 


| want to get the picture clear on the matter of obligations. As I 
understand it, you had an appropriation of $212,800,000 that was, 


in effect, reduced by ceilings or savings or in one way or another, to 
$172,165,000? 


Admiral Jmtuny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortuH. And of that total you have actually obligated 
as of March 31, $130,264,586; is that right? 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes, sir; which leaves a balance of about $42 
million for the last 3 months of the year. 


FUNCTIONS OF BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


Mr. WiacLtesworru. In view of the fact that there are many new 
Members of the House in this Congress, I think it would be helpful 
if you briefly say a word as to the functions of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks under which this activity falls. 

Admiral Jetuey. By law, Navy Regulations and directives, the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks is assigned various duties and responsi- 
bilities relating to civil and allied engineering functions for the Navy. 
These technical responsibilities apply to the entire Naval Shore 
Establishment. 

We have technical responsibilities but not the management for 
public works and public utilities of the whole Shore Establishment. 
Other management bureaus manage their own facilities such as air 
stations, ordnance plants, supply depots, and shipyards. We have a 
small block of stations where we have the management function, and 
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we do have the civil engineering responsibility and similar functions 
for the whole Navy. 

In general, the funds required for the support of this engineering 
function, and the stations we manage reflect a leveling off which started 
in the fiscal year 1953. We will have some reduction in operating 
cost, too. 

We operate technical offices in each naval district, the district 
public-works office, and a base development section on Guam, which 
is not organized as a naval district. 

We ask for funds for specific technical engineering studies and 
investigations which we will direct or manage. These are directly 
concerned with the numerous technical problems that are encountered 
in attempting to construct, maintain, and operate the Navy’s Shore 
Establishment with a maximum of economy and efficiency. 

We are charged with the responsibility of the procurement of al] 
passenger-carrying vehicles; sedans, buses, and so forth. 

We also procure special types of equipment which are directly 
concerned with naval shore operations both overseas at advanced bases 
and in this country. 

We have responsibility for the maintenance and operation of con- 
struction-battalion centers, construction equipment depots, public- 
works centers, and for the maintenance and operation of public 
works and public utilities of 14 naval stations; also all naval defense 
housing and a large portion of rental and public-quarters projects, 
fleet moorings, district automotive-transportation pools, etc. 

We have definite responsibility in connection with the construction 
battalions or Seabees; although we do not finance all of their opera- 
tions, we are responsible for their operating support when in active 
service, for the reserve training of Seabee Reserve units, equipping 
them and replacing the equipment as it wears out. 

We are responsible for the research and development in our field of 
new and improved types of engineering and construction equipment 
We have concentrated mainly on advance bases for wartime use 
However, we also are getting into a program of research and develop- 
ment to try to reduce the maintenance costs of operating our shore 
stations. 

I think that gives a brief summary of our duties and responsibilities. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. WiaGiesworrn. You are called upon for construction work 
throughout the entire Naval Establishment? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir; wherever it may be located in the world 

Mr. WieeieswortH. And also for repair and maintenance and 
inspection? 

Admiral Jeter. Yes, sir; although we do not finance all of the 
repair and maintenance. We finance only a portion of it. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortsu. What is the method used in reference to 
construction? 

Admiral Je.tey. I would like to explain first for the benefit of Mr 
Ostertag that the funds included in the “Civil engineering”’ appropria- 
tion do not apply to construction. Construction is financed from a 
separate appropriation, ‘Public works of the Navy.” However, the 
technical people whom we do have in our organization and who are 
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financed from this, wear several hats. They are called on to render 

engineering studies both for maintenence, for operation, and for 

construction. There is a sizable number of employees, those who 

tually inspect the construction jobs and who work more than half 
on construction jobs which are financed from public works. 

Those who spend less than 50 percent of their time in construction are 
need from ‘Civil engineering.” 

Our method of handling this construction is basically through our 
istrict public-works offices. Each district public-works officer is a 
decentralized contracting officer. When projects have been approved 
nd sent to him for accomplishment he is responsible for employing 

‘ineers to prepare plans and specifications, take bids, make awards, 
he prepares the contract, actually inspects and supervises the 
struction being performed by contract and is responsible for the 
acceptance of that construction. That applies to both our public- 
works projects which are generally limited to new-construction and 
maintenance-type projects which are performed under contract, 
which are limited to major repairs or rehabilitation or minor 
alterations. 


cht 


PUBLIC WORKS OFFICES 


Mr. WieeteswortH. You told us last year that you have various 
types of offices. You have the district public works offices, to which 
you have just referred, both at home and overseas, do you not? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir; although overseas the naval districts are 
limited to the Caribbean, Hawaii, Panama, and Alaska. In the 
Philippines, in Guam and in Japan and in the overseas Atlantic 
area they are not organized in naval districts. We have to provide 
either independent officers in charge of construction or, in the case 
of Guam, where we have a base development section, it is in effect 
a small district public works office. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. Looking at the hearings of a year ago, I 
think you told us that you had about 10 district public offices in 
this country and 4 overseas? 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. And you had two Bureau of Yards and 
Docks directors of overseas divisions? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. They are the ones who supervise these 
independent officers in construction in places like the Philippines, 
Japan, England, and so forth. 

Mr. WieeteswortnH. And you had a base development section 
office in Guam? 

Admiral Jetutey. Yes, sir. 

Mr, WigeLteswortu. And you had two district public works shops? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. And you had three construction equipment 
de pots? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. And you had about 14 public works naval 
Stations. 

Admiral Jeniey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. And the civil engineering research and evalua- 
tion laboratory? 
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Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. We still have all of those activities yoy 
have listed. 

Mr. WiccLesworta. So that you have got in the neighborhood o| 
40 offices of one kind of another in which you operate? 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. Can you give us overall figures for military 
personnel in this setup? 

Admiral Jettey. We are just going through an operation now to by 
effective by the 1st of July of reducing our military personnel by 
between 5 and 10 percent, so the figures I give while in effect today 
will be high for the fiscal year 1954. 

As an overall figure for Civil Engineer Corps officers we have about 
700 Regular officers and about 1,000 Reserve officers on active duty 
These officers serve throughout the entire Shore Establishment on 
public works type functions and on construction. A good many of 
those Reserve officers have served their minimum time and are re- 
turning to private life. They are being replaced by young colleg: 
graduates through the officer candidate program. So we have a 
reduced number of officers and we had to take this up by readjust- 
ment. With regard to the various activities under management 
control of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, our estimated end strength 
for fiscal 1953 is 1,924 military personnel, of which 714 are officers 
and 1,210 enlisted. In addition, funds under this appropriation 
provide operating support and equipment replacement for approxi- 
mately 330 officers and 10,000 enlisted personnel in the Construction 
Battalions. 

Mr. Wice.eswortH. That is on board now, so to speak? 

Admiral JeLutey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. 700 plus 1,000? 

Admiral Jeviry. It is a little more than that; it is actually about 
750 plus 1,050; which represents the total number of Civil Engineer 
Corps officers assigned throughout the Navy. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. How does that compare with what you had, 
say, as of the first of the fiscal year or in the previous fiscal year? 

Admiral Je.uey. It is slightly under. I would say in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 officers under. It is probably 100 officers under what 
we had a year ago. We hit a peak about 2 years after Korea broke 
out—that would be about July 1, 1952—and we have been gradually 
going down since then. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. The 1954 figures are not yet available, but 
they will be 5 to 10 percent less? 

Admiral Je.tey. They will be 5 to 10 percent less than the 1,800; 
about 1,700 in round numbers for next year. 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What about civilian personnel? 

Admiral Jetuey. Our civilian personnel figures—let me give that 
for the fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954. These are actual man-years; 
19,879 in 1952; 18,099 in 1953; 17,775 in 1954. 
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\ir. Wiee_teswortH. Last vear, at Mr. Sheppard’s suggestion, 
you gave us a table in regard to civilian employment. I would like 
to have a similiar table this year which would show employment as of 

od of June 30, 1952; as of March 31, 1953; as of June 30, 1953 estimated 
and as of June 30, 1954, estimated. 

Admiral Jetutey. That is by budget activities? 

Mr. WigGLeswortnh. Yes. 

Admiral JeELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiee.teswortnH. Also the man-years for fiscal 1953 and 
fiscal 1954 with personal service cost in each year. And I would like 
it segregated as to white-collar workers and blue-collar workers, 
so-called. 

Admiral Jetiny. I can give you the figures on man-years for 
fiscal 1953 and 1954 divided, as you request it now, Mr. Wigglesworth. 
| have that before me. The other figures I believe we will have to 
cet from our records. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. It will be satisfactory if you will supply the 
table as a whole when you revise your remarks. 

Admiral JeLuey. Yes, sir. 

The table referred to is as follows:) 


Bureau of Yards and Docks 


> 


Fiscal year 1952 Fiseal ye 
riation “Civil engineering, 
Navy” Man- 


years 
(actual) 


Man- 
vears (es- 


timated) 


Dollars 
(actual 


Dollars Dollars 
estimated estimated 


gineering services 353.5 771, 72 2, 441 


IV (b 2, 327. 5 1,115 2, 428 


Non-lLV (b 
ndustrial mobilization: IV (b) 


yn] 
Maintenance and operation of 


shore establishment 


IV (b ), 964, 646 2 942 
Non-IV (b) 3. 731 779. 684 2 7. 559 


Research and development ¢ 371, 094 § 393, 000 


IV (t } 200, 412 265 
Non-IV (b 7 170, 682 § 735 


epartmental administration 725 3, 840, 228 


IV (b 7 3, 814, 789 27 8, 777 72 3, 787, 561 
Non-IV (b) 5, 439 5 25, 439 


lot il 19, 879 ‘ 77 S15 7 aie 515 id 775 Mu, 7 638 


IV (b) 6.065.3 | 2 5 7 | 26. 5 505 26, 313, 722 
Non-IV (b) 13, 813. 7 5 : 12 ) 3, 765, 916 


tal by source of funds 879 | 7 77, 815 71, 279, 515 7,775 70, 079, 638 


Fom current-year funds 9,521 | 70, 486 7, 70, 132 7, 467 960, 058 
From reimbursements 358 329 315 , 147, 305 , 119, 580 


tal by ceiling control 879 | 7 77, 815 71, 279, 515 7,775 70, 079, 638 


Under own ceiling con- 

trol g 69, 441, 7 
Under ceiling control of 

other bureaus 2, 536, 





Man-years and dollars by appropriation, Bureau of Yards and Docks 


Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 Fiseal year 1954 


Appropriation ‘‘ Public works, 
Navy M n-year Dollars Man-year 


Man-year 
(esti- 
mated) 


Dollar 
(estimat 


Dollars 


(esti- . 
estl- | (estimated) 


(actual (actual mated) 


I. By puplic wor! AV} 654 | $10, 800, 143 2,916 |$12, 157, 2,650 | $11, 552 
Il. By source, tota 2,654 | 10, 800, 143 2, 916 2, 157, 2,650 | 11, 552 


III. Total, by ceiling control 2, 654 2,916 | 12, 157, 2, 650 11, 552, 00 
1. Under own ceiling con- 
trol 2, 304 | 10, 100, 143 2,613 | 11, 462, 5: , 350 | 10, 864, 401 
2. Under ceiling contro] of 
other bureaus and of- 
fices __. 350 | 700, 000 303 694, 476 
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Mr. WieGieswortnH. Are there any general questions before y; 
take up the various items under this request? Mr. Ostertag—-— 
Mr. OstrertaG. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortsH. Mr. Sheppard 















ESTIMATES, OBLIGATIONS, AND EXPENDITURES 





Mr. SHepparp. Your actual budget for 1953, after all deductions 
and transfers, and so forth, comes to $172,165,000, is that correct? 

Admiral JeLuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And out of that amount you have $41,900,414 lef 
as unobligated? 

Admiral Jetuey. As of March 31. That represents funds we ar 
reserving for pay of civilian personnel over the last 3 months, plus 
an amount that has to be obligated by purchase of supplies, equip- 
ment, and so forth. 














Mr. Cocurane. As a matter of fact, under the present apportion- 
ment system by quarters we have already allotted all but $871,000 of 
the total amount available. 

Mr. SuHepparp. So that there will not be confusion on the record, 
there is a line of demarkation between allotments and moneys ex- 
pended or moneys obligated for purposes of expenditure. An allot- 
ment does not constitute an expenditure as such, does it? 

Mr. Cocnrane. No, sir; but these field stations that we support, 
their weekly payrolls or biweekly payrolls, and so forth, take us 
well over $30 million to operate per quarter. 

Mr. SHepparp. So out of the figure of $41 million plus, the known 
expenditures will absorb what figure? 

Mr. Cocurane. At least 75 percent. 

Admiral Jevtey. $30 million. $11 million will be obliagted for 
purchases under contract of one kind or another. 

Mr. Cocurane. About $5 million of that already has been in the 
last month. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Has been obligated? 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then the true figure out of the total that is unobli- 
gated or uncommitted is how much? 

Admiral Jetuey. About $6 million. 

Mr. Suepparpb. For purposes other than your established payroll 
requirement? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparn. You request in the present budget, $117,700,000 for 
1954, which reflects a cut of $95,100,000 below your 1953 figure; is 
that correct? 

Admiral Jetiny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And also represents a decrease from the original 
Truman budget, versus that of the Eisenhower budget, of $22,417,000; 
is that correct? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all at the 




















moment, Mr. Chairman. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS 


\ir. WicGLeswortH. My attention is called to the green sheet 
No. 1, at the start of your justifications and the items at the bottom 
of that sheet entitled ‘‘Comparative transfer from—.’’ Would you 

explain what the three items are and how they fit into this pic ture? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. In general, there is a continuing 
process of changing various naval activities or facilities from the 
cognizance of one bureau to another. You may recall, I believe it 
was 2 years ago, some of the operations at Hueneme, the storage 
operation, were transferred to the cognizance of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts. We made a transfer from our appropriation, 
the money that we had budgeted for that operation, to the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts. ‘This is in reverse. 

\ir. Morrison. There is only one station involved here; that is the 
naval station at Newport, R. [. 

Bie JeLLEY. In other words, activities at the naval base, 
ewport, which were financed from servicewide operations, ships and 

‘jlities, and naval personnel were transferred to civil engineering. 
I Phat was done because Newport was designated a naval station instead 
ofa naval base. It was an administrative measure. 

\ir. WiaggLeswortu. You are referring to the item of $2,014,100? 

Admiral Jettey. All three items. 

\ir. WieeteswortnH. All three items refer to Newport? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. That is happening all the time in an 
effort to make more efficient administration. For example, they are 
now studying the situation at Seattle, Wash., and they are thinking 
of establis hing a naval station there which will result in some transfers 
nto civil engineering. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Those activities were not contemplated in 

1953 request; they were transferred during 1953 and are now 
included in your 1954 request! ? 

\dmiral Jettey. Yes, sir. They were existing activities trans- 
ferred from one to the other. I have no doubt that during 1954 there 
may be 2 or 3 examples like this and we will have to make the adjust- 
ent between appropriations. 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 


\ir. Wia@Leswortu. This request, as appears at page 9 of the 
istifications, breaks down into seven subdivisions. The first item 
s for engineering services, $17,184,000, a reduction of $302,532 as 
compared with the current appropriation. Will you say a word about 
that? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. In general, this activity takes care of 
the technical people who render engineering service to the whole 
Shore Establishment. It finances the district public works offices, 
both continental and overseas; the base development section on Guam; 
the two directors of overseas divisions. It also provides for technical 
engineering studies and investigations in the amount of $2,600,000 
which are usually performed under contract with private architectural 

igineers rather than by our own employees. 
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These engineering offices in the districts overseas administer and 
supervise construction contracts. They give technical advice and 
direction in respect to maintenance, repair and operation, publi 
utilities, transportation, construction equipment within the district 

They provide for coordination of design and construction in th; 
districts; develop general engineering data for planning; prepare plans 
and specifications, financed from other Bureau funds for repair- type 
projects. 

They do all the planning and coordination of the engineering wor} 
in the various naval districts. They make the annual inspection of 
the condition of structures in the various stations and find out whic! 
ones are in need of repair. 


DISTRICT PUBLIC WORKS OFFICES 


Mr. WiGGLeswortnH. This first item calls for $14,584,000 for 
district public works offices, the base development section—Guam, 
and the Bureau of Yards and Docks directors of overseas divisions 
The balance of $2,600,000 is for technical engineering studies, invest 
gations, and planning. 

Admiral Jetuey. There is a breakdown on page 12 of how that $14 
million is divided among the various district offices. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. The table at that page shows the actual 
expenditures, I take it, for 1952, 1953, and 1954 by district. 

Mr. Osrerrac. May I inquire at this point about the districts? 
You have a first, third, fourth, fifth, sixth district, and then you skip 
another number. Is that because other districts have been abolished 
at some time in the past? 

Admiral JeLtury. Yes, sir; the seventh distriet used to encompass 
Florida and it was merged with the sixth district back about 1946 
The second district, as long as I have been in the Navy, has been 
missing. I think that it covered Newport. It was abolished after 
World War L, Mr. Morrison says. 

Mr. Wicc.ieswortsH. The figures shown on this table are in respect 
to maintenance and operation primarily, plus inspection, are they 
not? 

Admiral Jetury. It is engineering services in connection with 
maintenance and operation in the main. These are entirely salaries 
and the necessary support for such items as typewriters, paper, post- 
age, and so forth. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Salaries and housekeeping in general? 

Admiral Jetty. Yes, except in one case the housekeeping is pro- 
vided by GSA and we do not have to ask you for funds to pay for it 

Mr. Wicc.iesworts. The items in this table also show reductions 
for 1954 as compared with 1953, with the exception of two; there is a 
small increase of $9,200. What is that for? 

Admiral Jetugey. That is the Severn River Naval Command 
at Annapolis. 

ENGINEER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. WiceLesworts. And there is an increase from $60,000 to 
$80,000 in your engineer development program. 

Admiral Jetty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. Why do you need a 33-percent increase 
in your engineer development program? 
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Admiral Jettry. The engineer development program is one that 
started last summer as a result of your ey aap om of $60,000 
for that purpose in the fiscal year 1953. That is a program where 
we get college students, engineering college stude nts to work for our 
offices during the summertime. This is a means of competing with 
industry for engineering graduates, to get them to come into civil 
service rather than to work for the various companies. 

The competition is keen. I get a number of magazines published 
by engineering schools and they run about a dozen advertisements 
an issue, full-page ads, by various companies, trying to induce grad- 

tes to work for them. 

| have been very much impressed by the fact that they do not 
emphasize pay, they emphasize the interesting work they will get if 
they come to their company and the chances for advancement and 
responsibility. 

In addition, I was anxious to make sure that we just were not 
financing a bunch of loafers to sit around during the summer and 
observe what the regular employees did. I made it a point in con- 
nection with visits to district offices to ask how the program worked 
out. I did get reports from five of the districts that I visited. 

In each case the district public works officer felt that he got value 
received from these college boys; that it was not a subsidy at all, but 
they got their money’s worth; that they were able to pick boys from 
the top of their class, who had ability, and they put them in sub- 
professional jobs. They all felt that it was a worthwhile program for 
getting additional employees during the peak of our construction 
season and that if we persuaded some of them that they ought to 
come to work for us after they graduated, that would be a bonus; 
in other words, that they got their money’s worth out of the program. 

The program started last year. We had hoped to expand it by 
about 30 percent this year and keep it on this level of $80,000 a year 
for the time being. 

OBLIGATIONS FOR 1953 


Mr. WicGLeswortnH. What was the actual obligation figure as of 
some recent date for 1953 over all? 

Admiral Jettey. You mean for the $60,000? 

Mr. Wieeiesworrn. I am thinking of your overall figure of 
$14,700,000 for 1953. 

Mr. Morrison. $12,240,705 as of March 31. 

Mr. OsrertaG. What does that consist of, principally? 

Admiral Jetuey. Salaries and general office supplies and equipment 
and housekeeping expenses. 


TECHNICAL ENGINEERING STUDIES, INVESTIGATIONS AND PLANNING 


Mr. WiaaLteswortH. Your technical engineering studies, investi- 
gations and planning, which accounts for the balance of this item, 
reflects a request of $2,600,000 compared with $2,697,000 in 1953 and 
$2,234,745 in 1952. You state that a complete list of the individual 
items, together with the justifications is available for review upon 
request. I do not want too much detail, but I would like to know in 
general what those studies conte mplate and why we need $2,600,000, 
if we got along with $2,234,000 in 1952 
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Admiral Jettey. You will notice that a good many of the items 
have been blue-penciled. We had to defer about half of the items 
we felt were desirable. 

For example, we have included engineering studies on the connec- 
tions of our sectional drydocks, where the docks are actually welded 
together. We have found some difficulty of welds cracking, and we 
are trying to find a better connection. We have included “that ata 
cost of $25,000. 

We eliminated the engineering study for a precast, prestressed con- 
crete thin shell floating drydock. That was $250,000. We felt that 
we would let the profession get a little further ahead in their work on 
prestressed concrete before we got into this. 

We have in it a design of a concrete barge for $50,000. Generally 
barges are built of steel or wood. We feel that there are an unt 
economies in building them from concrete and also, in case of an 
emergency, it would give us another source of supply; if we could 
not get steel and if high-grade timber were in short supply, we could 
build them out of concrete. 

We have engineering studies on functional designs, both on existing 
and proposed floating drydoc pm That would be in connection with 
_ people who would look it from the point of view of their 

pair work and from our aa of view on structural work. That 
is $100,000. 

We have designs and field observations of newly developed airfield 
pavements, $20,000. One thing that bas concerned us is the paving 
of airfields. The new planes are larger, heavier. The impact and 
the weight on our runways is much greater than it was during World 
War II. 

Then we did aot have the effect of the jet blast on our runways. 
In the original jet planes, the jet was almost horizontal and in the 
later planes the jet was at an angle, so that there is an actual impact 
of that hot biast on the runways. 

This particular one is for an investigation of a prestressed concrete 
slab, where a thinner slab is used because of the prestressing and it 
is held together by prestressing rods, which gives a very dense surface. 

Theoretically it would be just the thing for these jetplanes except 
that if enough heat gets down into the prestressing rods, they expand 
and you lose your prestressing. We want to find out if that heat 
would actually penetrate the 2 inches of cover. 

That is something that we cannot ask industry or the profession to 
look into, because it is basically a military problem. 


CGORDINATION WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Ostertaa. I would like to inquire in regard to the studies that 
are being made in the other Services. After all, this is more or less 
groundwork, is it not? 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. We work together on that. Most of 
the work is done by the Army engineers or ourselves, although the 
Air Force is beginning to develop some technicians who are also 
interested in this phase of the work and, you might say, the planning 
or the investigation phase. 

I am glad to be able to report that in the last calendar year we had 
what we called a symposium at our laboratory at Port Hueneme, to 
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which we invited the Army, Air Force, the Canadian Air Force, and 
many of the manufacturers and various engineering contractors. | 
believe we had something like 300 people there. 

We had a program there in which all three services participated, so 
that we could exchange what we had done to date and the manu- 
facturers could give us an idea of what we were going to have to look 
forward to. 

We do work in conjunction with the other services on that. In 
general, that is coordinated by the Research and Development Board 
to make sure that we are not spending $100,000 on one line of investi- 
gation and someone else is spending $100,000 on the same line of 
investigation. We might be looking into the same general problem, 
but we would be approaching it from different points. 

Mr. OstertTaG. That is the point I am trying tomake. I wondered 
if you can ward off duplication of effort and the spending of money 
when perhaps your objective is the same. 

Admiral Jetuey. I would say this. I have been in Washington for 
about 7 years. I would say that the situation tods ay as compared to 
even 5 years ago has greatly improved. Now it is automatic. Fort 
Belvoir sends us copies of their reports and our laboratory at Hueneme 
sends copies of our reports to Fort Belvoir. In addition, when these 
projects are conceived, they are matched in the various committees 
of the Research and Development Board. They get into an argument 
there, let us say. Our people say, we want to look at prestressed con- 
crete. The Army says, we want to do that. Finally it is resolved 
by the Research and Development people who will say, let the Army 
do it this time, and then on something else, they will say, we will let 
the Navy handle it this time. It is one of the more successful coordi- 
nations that is going on today, I think. 

We have another project for $40,000; prototype design and evalu- 
ation of thin-shell precast and prestressed concrete for buildings. 
That is a very important development. That is brand new in industry 
and the profession, and we are trying to keep up with it and advance 
t and get adaptations for the Navy. 

We have found that we could make important economies in repeti- 
tive construction, such as storehouses and barracks, by the use of 
precast materials. If you have been at Miramar and seen the hangars 
and barracks there, you will have seen the precast sections that we use. 

There is another item, the preparation of military procurement 
specifications; the procurement of standard drawings. ‘That is part 
of the work that we are required to do. We have to have up-to-date 
specifications for the equipment that we buy, to keep up with develop- 
ments in industry and to make sure that we get the most modern 
equipment. 

We have to have standard drawings on hand to take care of any 
construction program on mobilization. Once again, those are co- 
ordinated. The standard drawings are coordinated through the 
Director of Installations to make sure that we are not off at one tack 
in our administration buildings while the Army and the Air Force are 
on another. 

The military procurement specifications are assigned under the 
Munitions Board, so that we are not preparing a specification for a 
tractor, while the Army is doing the same thing. We get together 
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with the Army and make sure that the specifications that we prepan 
are ones that they can use, too. 

Prepare drawings for advance base functional components. That 
once again, is part of our mobilization requirement. We have 
$100,000 for what we term “‘plant-betterment studies.’’ That is not too 
good a title. It is restricted to powerplants. We have a great man 
powerplants where the boilers were procure «1 in World War I or World 
War II, or within the last 2 years. That means that we might hay, 
200 pounds pressure on older boiler and 600 pounds pressure on 
the more modern boiler. We want to investigate a number of ow 
plants to see how we can improve the efficiency and economy of 
operation. It may be that by knocking out 8 of the World War | 
boilers and putting in 1 modern boiler, and getting up our steam 
pressure, we would get greatly advanced efficiency. 

Another item is cathodic protection for floating drydocks, $50,000 
That is an automatic way of protecting : 1 drydoc :k from corrosion 
from sea water. It would reduce the a of maintenance which is 
usually quite expensive for a floating drydock, because of its six 
and cleaning it and painting it. It may be that instead of having to 
do this every 2 years, by means of this cathodic protection, we wil! 
only have to do it every 6 or 8 years. 


CRANE-TIUTING DEVICES 


There is the study of crane-tilting devices, to give the operator 
some kind of an indication as to when the boom is getting to a point 
where the crane is getting too steep and is liable to turn over. | 


have not seen figures in the last few years, but the last figures I saw, 
ve turned over something like 86 cranes, I believe in one year 

Mr. SHeprarp. While you are on that topic will you tell us what 
you are doing in the matter of research to improve that operation? 

Admiral Jetuey. We have tried several different lines of research, 

or investigation, | imagine is a better word. One of them is mechani- 
cal: We would have a wire running from the boom to some kind 
of an indicator, so the operator can see an arm tilt. That is the 
crudest and probably the least effective way. We have tried to meas- 
ure the actual stress in the bbom—that is, to have a sort of electrical 
measurement of the stress in the boom which will go through a system 
which will flash a red light. It is a problem of the operator. It is 
up to the operator whether he turns that crane over or not. We 
are trying to get something that will flash in front of the operator's 
eyes, maybe 30 seconds before he gets into the danger area. 

We have looked into the problem of cutting the power of the crane 
like a dead-man control on a locomotive. I believe we have given 
that up, because if you have a load up in the air and you throw off 
the power, you may run into trouble. 

Our present line is the strain on the boom itself, the strain in th 
the cable which we can either electrically or electronically turn to a 
warning device, a horn or a red light, or something like that in the 
crane boom, to keep the operator on notice. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are approaching this matter of the danger 
point so far as tipping over is concerned by providing some counter- 
balancing factor, is that it? 

Admiral Jevury, Exactly. 
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Mr. SHepparp. When you buy these cranes, what is the load that 
ey are supposed to take and what is the angle at which they should 
susceptible to a lifting point adjustment? 

\dmiral Jetuey. Each design or size of crane varies, of course. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is true. 

Admiral Jetuey. The normal 15-ton crane, which is most common, 
we will say, has a 60-foot boom and at 45 feet it might only be able to 
lift 2 tons. If you had the boom high, almost straight up, ‘at a 15-foot 
radius you would be able to lift 10 tons. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your angle of lift is the governing factor. But 
what I was getting at is that the manufacturer tells you that that 
crane has a work capacity at any point of lift, up to a certain tonnage. 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. It would seem to me that your dock master would 
know what he was handling in the matter of tonnage, so that he would 
not subject the crane to a tip over load. 

Admiral Je.uey. I agree with you 100 percent. Each crane carries 
a plate that says, at 40 feet, so many pounds; at 30 feet, so many 
pounds. Let us say you had a 12-inch square piece of steel. You 
would expect anybody in the rigging business to know that that 
weighed about 450 pounds a cubic foot. If it was 10 feet long, all 
he _ to do was to think a minute; 450 times 10 is 4,500 pounds. 
Yet, I saw a case where the rigger and the operator tried to lift that 
4. ‘ pounds at a radius where the crane was only good for 2,000 
pounds, and as a result wrecked the crane. 

It is the human factor which counts. It is a matter of training and 
supervision, as well as this business of trying to get some kind of a 
standard warning device. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Your safety point is a difficult one to determine 

ther than through manual application. The next point is, how many 
well-trained crane men do you have access to, men who have become 
skilled in this business? Do you put them through some training 
so that you would be justified in saying that they can handle a crane 
so that they will not be responsible for its turning over? I do not 
know how much it costs if you tip a crane over, but aside from the 
potential loss of life, it would be costly. 

Admiral Jelley. It might be $5,000, depending upon the amount of 
damage that was done. That is a part of the local supervision. 
Usually they do not employ a new crane man. It is someone who 
has come up through the line, maybe a fireman or an oiler, or some- 
thing like that, and whom they have trained themselves. However, 
in a good many cases, due to civil-service rules, a man might come 
from one activity into another activity and be a stranger to this 
particular crane. They usually put-him through a course of sprouts 
to see if he knows his stuff. It is just like anything else, however; 
you have a man who does perfectly for 5 years and then he has a 
moment of aberration and something happens 

There are some things that you cannot foresee. A crawlercrane 
may hit a soft spot and his tread goes in; you cannot do anything 
about that. But a good many of our accidents are personnel failures 
rather than mechanical failures. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TECHNICAL ENGINEER STUDIES AND RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. OsrertaG. I would like to ask the admiral a question on a 
matter which I think would be interesting to have in the record. 

Under your general Civil Engineering Navy justifications, the item 
1B, “Technic val engineer studies, investigations and planning” —- 

Admiral Jettey. Those are the titles | have been reading. 

Mr. Osrertac. Later on we run into ‘Research and develop- 
ment,’”’ under 6A, for $1,800,000 and “Technical engineering studies,” 
$2,600,000. What is the difference between the two and why are 
they part and parcel of a package? 

Admiral Jetuey. They are entirely different, Mr. Ostertag. Our 
research and developme nt is limited to developing some thing brand 
new that does not exist, or perhaps adapting an existing commercial 
model to something that we could use in a military. way. is 
starting from scratch, you might say. 

These plans and investigations, looking into a powerplant or into 
a building or something that is existing—for instance, the one I read 
on precast buildings. That is, we get some technicians and they 
actually compute under known physical laws; whereas under research 
and development it is devising a piece of equipment and testing it 
and putting it through its paces, and so forth. 

Mr. OstrertaG. In other words, under your technical investigation, 
planning, and engineering—you do that through outside contracts? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes. That is not the point of difference, however, 
because a lot of our research and deve lopment is also done by outside 
contract. I think maybe the best way of saying it is, in general, the 
engineering investigations cover some phase of our existing Shore 
Establishment. Our floating drydocks have to be cle aned and 
painted every 2 years. We went through the research phase several 
years ago on cathodic protection. Now we are at a point where we 
can actually try it out and develop the operating procedures before 
we build some of these. 

We built some of the floating drydocks some years ago. Changes 
have come about in the art of ship repair and ship maintenance. In 
general, these are studies of our existing establishments. Research 
and development are a means by which we hope to add to our estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Osrrertaa. Let me see if I understand the point. The point is 
that research and development is dealing with something by way of 
conceiving new methods and techniques that have not already been 
found? 

Admiral Jettey. That is right. 

Mr. Ostertac. And your technical investigations and planning 
deal with existing mechanics and other matters only having to do with 
improvements, and the like? 

Admiral Jetitny. Yes. For example, the boilers that I spoke about. 
We are not going to try to develop a new type of boiler. We are look- 
ing at our plant and the three types of boilers we already have, and 
using 1953 practice we say, “How can we put our boiler plant in 
better condition?” It is the kind of thing that you have to do every 
year to keep your establishment up to date and in the most economical 
condition. 
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Mr. Ostertaa. In a sense it is maintenance? 

Admiral Jetury. It is an extension of maintenance; yes. However, 
instead of telling the foreman of the boiler plant, “I want you to get 
the efficiency up 5 percent’’—and he does not have the technical 
background and the know-how to do it, we go out and hire a mechan- 
ical engineer and say, ‘“‘Can we bring this up 5 percent?” He tells us 
how to do it. As a result of that we may be back here next year 
saving to you, “We want $500,000 to put in new boilers at the Great 
Lakes powerplant.” It may be a public-works item. It may be 
something we can do for $20,000 or $30,000 out of our annual funds 
changing a pipe, or putting in more valves, or something like that. 


INDIVIDUAL PROJECT LISTING 


Mr. WiaeLeswortsH. Do you have an overall list of these items? 

Admiral Jntuny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieaLeswortH. Are there many? 

Admiral Jetuey. I would say that it runs about 20 items. 

Mr. WieecLteswortH. Do you have those items on a single page 
anywhere? 

Admiral Jetney. No. They are on several pages. In addition, I 
have a one-page description of each item. 

[t will show just what we have in mind and how much we expect 
to spend. 

Mr. WiaeLesworrn. Is there any objection to putting the list of 
20 items in the record, and the cost of each? 

Admiral Jetiry. I will be glad to. The only objection I can see is 


this—and I would like to say this off the record. 

(Discussion oft the record.) 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. If there is no objection, I would like to have 
it inserted in the record. 

Admiral Jetuey. There is no objection. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 
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Individual project listing of engineering studies, investigations and planning 
fiscal year 1954 


Project title 
Engineering studies: 
I. Engineering services for design: 
1. Engineering studies for connection for sectional dry- Cost 

dock wba Me een wea a $25, 000 
Design of concrete barge . - . iit 50, 000 
Designs and field observation of newly developed 

airfield pavements 20, 000 
Prototype design and evs aluation of thin-shell prec ast 

and prestressed concrete elements and buildings 40, 000 
Preparation of military procurement specifications 50, 000 
Preparation of standard drawings , 000 
Preparation of drawings for advanced- base fune- 

tional components - ; ; 50, 000 


Total__- ; 435, 000 


stigations: 
1. Plant betterment studies _-- cm wand , 000 
2. Cathodic protection for floating drydoe cine le i 50, 000 
3. Evaluation of rece antly de velope .d water-level-indicat- 

ing system for floating drydoc ks : re 20, 000 
4. On-site cost analysis of 2 concrete-pavement finishes , 000 
5. Study for ope rational improvement of crane tilting 

moment device — - _ - : : , 5, 000 


Total ; 85, 000 


III. Inspections and surveys: 


1. Conservation surveys of Navy lands . at. 4 50, 000 


2. Inspection of wooden structures for marine . borers and 


termites : : ine : , 000 
3. Inspection of steel towers ; Gore , 000 


Total a sae 7: : 000 


Preparation of operating manuals, damage-control books, and 
catalogs 

1. Preparation of operating manuals and damage-control 
books for floating drydocks ‘ 200, 000 

2. Prepare new allowance lists for floating drydocks and 

dredges and revise existing allowance lists for floating 
drydocks_ _ - ie 199, 000 

3. Catalog floating drydocks and dredget equipme nt, spare 
parts and supplies_- ; 4 pag a A eaee 


Total : af 799, 000 


Master planning for shore-station-development program -- tie 2 ak, 011, 000 


Grand total-_- ; Pe ES RR ; ke "9 600, 000 


Admiral Jettey. Here is another interesting one, Mr. Ostertag. 

We are asking for conservation surveys of Nav y land in the amount 
of $50,000. We have some pretty big establishments, ammunition 
depots, where we run into some serious erosion problems and soil- 
conservation problems. We have a deal with the Department of 
Agriculture whereby they get their soil-conservation service to come 
in and make actual surveys and recommendations and we reimburse 
them. 

Mr. OstertaGc. That comes out of your technical engineering; does 
it not? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes. They tell us what kind of grass to plant, 

r where to put in check dams, and that sort of business. 
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CONTRACTING SHIP REPAIRS TO PRIVATE BUSINESS 


\fr. SHePppaARD. With reference to the general picture that is repre- 
nted under this project—and if this is not apropos at this time, 
ise me—what effect, if any, will the recent order issued by the 
‘tary have on maintenance operations dividing certain ship 
repairs from Navy function to that of private contracting? What 
fect will that operation have on your present budget? 

\dmiral Jetuny. I am not familiar with that, Mr. Sheppard. 
That is probably a problem of the Bureau of Ships. I do not know 
what it would be. 

Mr. SHepPARD. While it may be in ships and facilities, would there 
not be an eftect on the expenditures of Yards and Docks, as reflected 
n the budget? ° 

Admiral JetteEy. No. The shipyards are financed by the Bureau 
of Ships, and as I take it from your question, it would make some 

cind of change in the level of activity in the shipyards, which would 
nerease the maintenance cost of the Bureau of Ships, but that would 
come under the Bureau of Ships’ appropriation and would have no 
reflection here. 


WORK PERFORMED FOR OTHER BRANCHES OF SERVICE 


Mr. SHerparpD. Under your classification of technical engineering 
studies, investigations and planning, how much of this work are you 
presently performing in behalf of other branches of the military, if any? 

Admiral Jevuey. I do not think we are doing any of it. A few of 
the items will be of interest to them. For instance, the studies on 
prestress pavement and our study on marine borers. Floating dry- 
docks, for example, are of interest only to us. If we finally find some- 
thing that will make a crane foolproof, that would be of interest to 
everybody. I would say something on the order of perhaps 10 percent 
would be of interest to the other services, but we are doing none of it 
on behalf of the other services. 

Mr. SHerparp. You have made no research or issued no contracts 
as the procurement agency for the Army or the Air Force in any cate- 
gories reflected in the present budget before us? 

Admiral Jetutey. I understand your question is addressed to the 
$2,600,000? 

Mr. SHeprarp. That is right. 

Admiral Jevtey. No, sir; not under the $2,600,000. 

Mr. SHepparp., Have you done any under the past budget? 

Admiral Jetitey. Not in this particular phase of the engineering 
studies and investigations. 

Mr. SHepparp. None whatever; none of any character? 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir. 

Mr, SHepparp. If you were to do so, would it be a reimbursable 
item? 

Admiral Jeutuny. It could be. It would depend largely upon 
whether it was of value and interest to us. I would not want to 
charge, say, the Army or the Air Force for a project from which we 
vould get a lot of benefit. If it was something we had no interest 
in whatsoever, | would ask for reimbursement. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF TEST CELLS FOR JET-TESTING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. What, if anything, under the technical engineering 
studies and investigations and planning, are you doing in behalf of 
the development of test cells for jet-testing ope rations, either for th: 
Navy directly or the Navy and the Air Force? 

Admiral Jetuey. We have not done too much along that line. So 
far it has been in a phase where the Bureau of Aeronautics has bee 
mainly interested in it. It has not gotten into what you might cal 
the structural phase where we will have to worry about the structure 
We have since 1950 worked very closely with the Bureau o1 Aero- 
nautics on that. Our role has been entirely secondary. It is pro- 
viding a cover after we decide what kind of test arrangement th 
want. , We have done quite a bit of modification of old test cells that 
were made up for the propeller planes, but I think the only new on 
we have built have been in connection with these manufacturi: 
plants. 

Mr. Saepparp. Were you called in for consultation at any time 
by the Chrysler Corp. in Detroit for the purpose of erecting a battery 
of six test cells, the contract having been issued by the Navy’s Bureau 
of Air? 

Admiral Jeter. We undoubtedly were called in because we had 
two officers on that job supe rvising the construction and checking 
the designs of Chrysler Corp., so undoubtedly we were called in on 
that. Also, I know that people i in our aviation section and our design 
people have been in close contact over the last few years with the 
overhaul and repair people in Bureau of Aeronautics on the test cells 
As a matter of fact, we have been pressing them to come up with some 
final design so we could get our work under way. 

Mr. SHepparp. What would be the duties of the two men assigned 
from your department to the Chrysler Corp. test cell project? I am 
trying to get a definition here of function. 

Admiral Jettey. Well, the test cells were part of the larger project 
As I recall, the entire construction of the plant cost about $36 million 
I do not know what the test cells cost. Our men are responsible to 
see that Chrysler conducted its contracting operations in a prudent 
manner and that the Government funds were safeguarded. ‘They 
were responsible for seeing that the work was properly inspected and 
put in according to plans ‘and specifications. They were expected to 
see that the design was adequate. I would not expect the ordinary 
engineering officer to be an expert on test cells. If some problem on 
them came up he would check back through the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks and the Bureau of Aeronautics to see that the test cells were 
properly designed or laid out. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Would he have the authority, and would it be 
anticipated he would function under that authority to the degree that 
he might suggest to the prime contractor, even though the prime 
contract had been issued, that it would be wise for them to test No. | 
cell, hypothetically, that was 75 percent conipleted before they com- 
ple ‘ted the other cells, because of the experience that we are having 1n 
the test cell function? Would that fall within his jurisdiction? 

Admiral Jettey. No. I think that would fall back here in Wash- 
ington. In other words, he got an order to build six test cells. J 
would not look to him to say, “Why do you not just build one?’ 
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| think that would go right back between the Bureaus of Aeronautics, 
and Yards and Docks. The man who designed the cells would know 
whether he had enough confidence to go ahead and build six or 
whether he just wanted to build one and try it out. 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparpb. | wish that you would look into the problem and 
orrect the record. I know that there is the impression that your 
engineers function within the category of complete authority. I[ 
think that it would be worth while for you to look into it. 

\dmiral Jettey. Yes. You are referring to Chrysler? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

\dmiral Jettey. There was one at Ford. 

\(r. SHepparp. But Chrysler is specific. There was a battery of 
six cells. 

The following additional information was furnished for the record :) 

Admiral JeLLEY. Complying with Congressman Sheppard’s request for cor- 

on and amplification of the record, the following is the status of the six test 

ls at the naval industrial reserve aircraft plant, Chrysler jet engine plant, 
jit, Mich.: The Chrysler Corp. was directed by letter dated 5 Feb. 1953, 
m the Bureau of Aeronautics, to suspend construction on 5 test cells until 


completion and testing of 1 cell. This cell will be ready for testing on 14 May 
1953, 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Budget activity No. 2 is entitled ‘Industrial 
Mobilization,” and the request is for $290,000, the same amount as in 
the current fiscal year. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes. These funds are for the annual inspection 
of the 217 reserve plants and administering 32 leases and 20 revocable 
permits where plants have been leased out. Also, repairing or 
modifying the development plan. It is mostly a matter of modifica- 
tion now and the necessary engineering service to make sure that the 
lessees of the plants are doing their part. 

| would like to say that we have some 38 men in the district offices 
administering these two-hundred-odd plants, so that each man has 
to look over several plants. We do not keep a watchman, you might 
say, at the site of each. Each man is responsible for a number of 
plants that he oversees. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LEASES 


Mr. WiegLesworrH. Your request is broken down on a table on 
page 19 of the justifications. You show administration of 32 leases 
at $2,700 each. Is that what you have been referring to? 

\dmiral JELLEY. Yes. 

\r. WigGLeswortH. What does this involve? 

Admiral Jetuey. That would involve periodic visits to the plants, 
checking of the contractor’s records, and an inspection of the work 
that the contractor does in connection with his plant. In general, 
these plants are leased out with the provision that the lessee shall 
spend a fixed amount of money on the upkeep of the plant during the 
vear. We have to see that he actually does that. That would cover 
things like painting, replacing rotted timber; in general, keeping the 
plant in first-class condition. 
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Mr. WiaG.eswortH. What does the $2,700 cover? 

Admiral Jetuey. A portion of the salary, travel, and office expens 
of the man administering the lease. As I said, the man probab) 
oversees 3 or 4 leases, and he will probably run into the neighborhoo 
of $4,000 or $5,000 a year, plus travel expenses, and so forth. 


ADMINISTRATION OF REVOCABLE PERMITS 


Mr. Wice_eswortu. Administration of 20 revocable permits at 
$1,000 each. What is that? 

Admiral Jetuey. Some of these plants are leased and others ar 
given out on revocable permits. It depends upon whether the Navy 
thinks that they will have to take the plants back in the near futur 
or whether that is rather remote. We lease them out when we think 
that is rather remote. A revocable permit is not as binding, as ; 
lease, and we can cut it off at any time. In general, the revocab\ 
permits do not have as much of the inspection work to see whether th 
maintenance has been done as the leases. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortu. How many people do you have doing that? 

Admiral Jetury. In this fiscal year we have had 38 people divided 
among the 10 district offices. There would be anywhere from 1 to 5 
people to an office, depending upon the number of plants in a district, 
and they do all this work. 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Mr. Wieetesworts. What is the plans item, 217 development 
plans at $125 each? 

Admiral Jettny. We have a master plan, or an “‘as is” plan, of each 
activity. One thing our supervisor is responsible for is keeping that 
up to date. We know from experience that various changes are 
made. He might put up a new shed or house, or something like that 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortn. It looks as if you have a plan for every one of 
the plants. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes; one plan for each of the plants. We keep 
the original on file in the district office and keep it up to date in this 
manner. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You do not have to have much of a staff for 
that purpose. 

Admiral Jetuey. No, sir. As a matter of fact, the actual drawing 
would be done in the regular district drafting room. It would be 
part-time work for one of the draftsmen, but the inspector has to 
come back and tell the draftsman what changes have been made and 
what the dimensions are so that the draftsman can change the plans 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You are requesting exactly the same amount 
for each one of the naval districts. 

Admiral Jettry. Yes. The districts vary according to the number 
of plants, but the number of plants will stay the same. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. In dollars and cents*your request for 1954 1s 
identical for each one. 

Admiral Jetury. Yes. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF REVOCABLE PERMITS 


Mr. Osrertac. While in dollars and cents this is not a large item, 
how is the administration of 20 revocable permits at $1,000 each 
administered? Do you pay somebody to do that? 

\dmiral Je:tey. The 38 men that I spoke of are regular civil- 

rvice employees. During the year one of these men may be accom- 
plishing a dozen different functions. As a matter of fact, he may 
not be full-time on these plants. Several months of the year he may 

doing some other kind of work, but putting in his time he charges 
ip, say, 3 days of work in plant A, 5 days in plant B, and as we do 
our cost accounting each month we find out that it took him $1,000 
worth of time and expenses to do this particular plant. We do not 
ry, as you might say, to give each plant $1,000 and use it as we need 
We have discovered this historic ally by an examination of our 
cost accounts, and it has worked out in the past to an average of 
about $1,000 a plant. 

Mr. OsrertaG. And this is for the salaries of civil employees? 

\dmiral Jetuey. Yes. 

Mr. OstertaGc. Rather than listing the number of civil employees, 
you list the number of permits, or units, that are covered? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes. That is the basis we went on in order to 
make up the estimate. 

Mr. Osrertaa. It is all very confusing. 

Secondly, I would like to ask why that type of service cannot be 
carried on by the regular military personnel in charge of these plants 
and these operations? 

Admiral Jetuey. I do not think that you will find any military 
personnel at these plants. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Your inspectors. 

Admiral Jettey. They would be civilians; members of the Navy’s 
inspectors of material staff are not competent or qualified to inspect 
this type of work. They are trained in inspecting manufacturing and 
products and not in seeing that a building is taken care of. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. Any questions, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Suepparp. I am quite familiar with that function. I have no 
questions. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Vir. WieaLteswortn. Activity No. 3 is‘‘ Maintenance and operation 
of shore establishments,”’ $78, ,922,000, as compared with $85,479,968 

the current yeat 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes. 


PUBLIC WORKS CENTERS 


Mr. Wiee.tesworts. Public works centers shows a decrease of 
roughly $2,100,000, which apparently reflects a decrease of $1,240,000 
in the procurement of non-passenger-carrying vehicles and construction 
equipment, and a reduction of over $1 million in special nonrecurring 
major repair projects. 

What is this for, generally speaking? 

\dmiral Jetuey. It is for maintenance and operation. At the 
public works centers themselves at Norfolk and Guam, these are 
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service organizations that service the various activities at these two 
large concentrations of naval activities. They are responsible for the 
major repair work to buildings, utilities, and other structures, main- 
tenance and repair of roads and grounds, utility distribution systems: 
and operation and maintenance of transportation and construction 
equipment pools, major repair of piers, moorings, and waterfront 
structures. In general, this is a centralized type of operation. 
Instead of having many small public works departments at Norfolk 
or Guam, we have one consolidated department that maintains the 
buildings and all the activities. In some cases the funds for the 
repairs are provided by the management bureaus. For example, our 
public works centers will do their work at the supply depot in Norfolk. 
The cost of the work will be paid for by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts appropriation and we pay the shop overhead including leave 
and holiday pay. We feel that we have effected important economies 
by this consolidation. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENTS OF NAVAL STATIONS 


Mr. WiacieswortH. Public works departments of naval stations 
shows a decrease compared with the current fiscal year of $4,630,930. 
That is with re spect to the maintenance and operation of 14 naval 
stations, and the public works shop at Pearl Harbor. 

Admiral Teret Yes, and resulting from a decrease of non- 
passenger-carrying trucks and construction equipment of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, and over $2,300,000 for rehabilitation of major 
re pair projec ts. 


Mr. WicGLeswortnu. The table on page 26 of the justifications 
shows the breakdown as between the various naval stations. All of 
them seem to show a decrease, with one exception. 

Admiral JeLuBy. San Juan, 


CONSTRUCTION BATTALION CENTERS 


Mr. Wa GLESWORTH. Construction battalion centers shows a re- 

That 

is with respect to mainte nance and operation of ‘thie construction 
battalions, apparently. 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacLteswortnu. There is a table on page 28 of the justifica- 
tions showing the expenditure for this purpose of each of the 3 depots 
for the calendar years 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

Admiral Jettey. Yes. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT DEPOTS 


Mr. WiacLesworts. Construction equipment depots is identical 
with the present fiscal year. This project provides for the mainten- 
ance and operation of the civil engineering research and evaluation 
laboratory at Port Hueneme, Calif. 

Admiral Jeiey. In effect, however, it would represent a reduction 
because we will ac ‘tually have more pieces of equipment to look after 
during the fiscal year 1954, but we are going to do it with the same 
amount of money that we got in 1953. 
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Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. You state on page 29 of the justifications: 

Both the construction-equipment depots at Davisville, R. I., and Gulfport, 
Miss., were activated during the fiscal year 1952. Both of these depots have been 

an inactive status; a considerable amount of rehabilitation and repair work 
was necessary to put them in operation. The majority of this work was completed 
in the fiscal year 1952 and only recurring repair work and maintenance will be 
required during the fiscal year 1954. 

Admiral Jettny. Yes. A large portion of this money is required 
for the inspection and care of the equipment on hand. I think by the 
end of the fiscal year 1954 all equipment on order will be delivere ‘d and 
we will level off then, but we are making continuous efforts to try to 
nee that cost of looking after the equipment on hand. I think that 

» have made more progress in the past 2 years than we expected, 
a we hope that we can make more progress in the next 2 years to 
reduce the amount of money necessary for looking after the equipment. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WieGLeswortu. Do you anticipate an expenditure of $4,076,000 
in the fiscal year 1953? What are the actual obligations as of some 
recent date? 

Mr. Cocnrane. $3,100,000 as of March 31. 

\dmiral Jettey. That is mainly labor cost. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Research facilities calls for $2,200,000, or an 
increase of $200,000 over the current fiscal year. Why the increase? 

Admiral Jettey. You will notice that the title of our laboratory is 
“Research and Evaluation Laboratory.’’ The research part of it will 
stay on the same level. However, we are asking for an increase to 
increase the evaluation work of the laboratory. Up until this vear 

have done very little evaluation of commercial products. Two 

things have come up that we feel must be taken care of. We have 
discovered, for example, that salesmen have gone into local naval 
stations with a new type of water-treatment equipment that will im- 
prove the condition of the water in the small heating boilers. They 
will tell the local people, ‘“‘We will let you use this for 3 months and 
let you see for yourselves how good it is.””. We have found this going 
on in a number of places. There has been no method for competent 
technical people to supervise the installation and the testing of this 
equipment. There has been no method of getting the results of the 
test if the equipment is good around into the Naval Establishment as 
a whole. So, instead of letting these people put them on any old 
boiler in the Naval Establishment, we want to try them out at Port 
Hueneme. If they are good we will put out a bulletin to all sta- 
tions—you can improve your boiler water and cut down the cost of 
boiler operation by using such-and-such equipment. 

Mr. WieeteswortuH. How much is there in here for that? 

Admiral Jutupy. That is about half of the $200,000. 

Now, there is another point. I will use distillation equipment as 
an example, where one company has been the prime source of supply. 
Other companies have been interested in getting into the field. They 
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design and manufacture a new unit. We would like to test and 
evaluate that thoroughly so that we can tell before we take bids 
that company X makes an adequate unit. It is something that they 
have never done before. Perhaps they have never made distillation 
equipment, or equipment of that size. We tell them to go ahead 
and make one unit. We will give it a fair evaluation and if it meets 
the requirements we will allow you to bid. 

Unfortunately, we cannot rely on the inspector of the plant to see 
whether it works or not. Salt water will not be available at most 
plants. We give a 90-day test, which is impractical at most plants. 
So we feel by evaluating this equipment ahead of time it will make 
our procurement problem much easier and we will not be forced to 
throw out low bids from people we may feel are unqualified. 

Mr. WicGLeswortsH. Can you furnish for the record a breakdown 
of what you plan to do under this $2,200,000? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes. We have a list right here. A good part of 
this is for the salaries of the people in the laboratory, but a part of it 
will be for projects such as the type that we list. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. This does not add up to $2,200,000. 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir, because the $2,200,000 includes th 
research work also. The $2,200,000 includes the salaries and operat- 
ing expenses of the laboratory as a whole. The list that you have is 
the evaluation type project only, which is just one of the functions of 
the laboratory. 

Mr. WiaccLeswortH. Well, this research request is a small item 
here, I appreciate that, but it is always difficult to appraise research 
from the standpoint of the committee, I think, because everybody is 
for research but it is always difficult to know how far to go and wher 
to stop. 

Admiral Jetuey. | think that this is a rather modest figure, Mr 
WIGGLESWORTH. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. It is. 

Admiral Je,uny. It is very modest. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I would just like to know what is going on 
I would like to get a complete breakdown of what you contemplate 
doing, and the cost of it. It is a small item in terms of research, but 
it shows a 10 percent increase over your present year’s operations. 

Admiral Jetty. To give you an idea of the magnitude of the 
maintenance of naval establishments, there are some 80,000 workmen 
engaged in repair and maintenance of buildings, operation of trucks, 
and so forth, in the Public Works Departments of the Navy as a whole. 
Now, $100,000, or a few hundred thousand spent on research and 
evaluation of items that will help that maintenance load and permit 
us to decrease costs, I think, is very important. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. This program comes under the Research and 
Development Board, I take it. 

Admiral Jetiey. This is strictly evaluation and we would not go 
to the Research and Development Board to say, ‘‘We want to test out 
a new type of water softener that we can use in our boiler plants at a 
cost of $10,000”’. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Is any part of this $2,200,000 under the 
Research and Development Board? 

Admiral Jettey. No. The part under the Research and Develop- 
ment Board comes a little later on. 
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\ir. WiagGLesworrn. | am speaking about this item. None of this 
9 
em 18: 


\dmiral JetLtey. No, sir. You see, we are in the maintenance and 


operating activities now, and the research and development activity 


$1,866,000 is the part that is under the Research and Develop- 
nent Board. 

\ir. SHEPPARD. The matter has nothing to do with the expenditures 
sted here. 

\dmiral Jetuny. For the Research and Development Board, no, 
ther than that they oversee our laboratory in general. They make 
visits out there and get an idea of the type of people we have and 
whether we are operating on too elaborate a scale. 

Mr. SHeprarp. But that falls under their own appropriation and 
snot a part of the appropriation request here, as I understand it. 

\dmiral Jettey. That is correct. 


COORDINATION WITH ARMY AND AIR FORCE 


\ir. Wigetesworrn. The Army or the Air Force may be doing 

ork on items exactly like those listed here. 

\dmiral Jevtey. They may, except that we check closely and 
exchange ideas. 

\ir. WiggLeswortH. Do you know whether they are or are not? 

\dmiral Jettey. That is the first step. Somebody comes to us 
ind says, “‘I have invented a new type of water softener.’”’ The first 
thing we do is to call up the maintenance people in Army and say, 
‘Do you know of John Doe’s water softener?” Fifty percent of our 
nquiries are answered by the Army engineers by saying, ‘Yes, we 
now all about that. We have tested it out.” Therefore, we will 
not have to do it. We will get a copy of their report. 

\ir. WiaGLeswortnH. Here is an item—semipermanent Arctic hut. 
Is the Air Force or the Army looking into semipermanent Arctic 
huts? Do you know? 

Admiral Jettey. They look into those things also, but not the 
same kind that we are looking into. We are looking into one with 
vooden ribs. The Army has been looking into one with aluminum 
and steel. 

Mr. WieGiesworru. Snow stabilization methods and equipment. 
\re not some of the other services studying that kind of question? 

Admiral JetLey. That is a joint proposition. We have a team of 
Seabees in Greenland now with both the Air Force and the Army 
vatching them. You would be surprised how closely we work to- 
gether. I could not have said that 5 years ago. 

\ir. Soepparp. You could not have said it a year ago. 

Admiral Jetuey. In a good many fields we could have said it. 

Mr. SHepparp. On the totals you could not because we found 72 
percent duplication in the operation at Hueneme. 

Admiral Jettey. That was one single phase. 

Mr. SHepparp. | am sorry; it was not one single phase. 

Admiral Jettey. One single phase of our whole program. It is 
very gratifying to see how close we do work together now. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. There is a whole list of things here. I do not 
snow how important they are. It looks to me as if many of them 
might be in a field where the other services are working at the same 
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time. You have snow stabilization in one place and snow removal in 
another; and a snow melter in a third place, and polar camp water sup- 
ply and polar fire-fighting methods. 

Admiral JetLey. With regard to the snow removal, that is a joint 
project that will result in joint specifications for snow-removal equip- 
ment for all three services. We even included the Canadians in that 
project. 

Mr. WieGLeswortn. Protection of buildings, decontamination, ra- 
diological decontamination, protective structures for storage. Ther 
is a whole list of things here. They may be important, but it seems 
to me that there ought to be some system set up whereby we can b 
sure that only those things that are important are financed and that 
they are not duplicated. 

Admiral Jetiey. I will say as to most of those that you have men- 
tioned the Research and Development Board was in on the researc! 
phase. We are past the research phase now, and we are in the eval- 
uation phase. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Probably the Army is evaluating. 

Admiral JeLuey. It is not the same equipment. 

Mr. WiaaLteswortH. And the Air Force is evaluating and th 
Marine Corps is evaluating and we get all of the requests up her 
piecemeal, 

Admiral Jettey. They are not evaluating the same pieces of equip- 
ment as we. On our snow removal evaluation we set up a camp in th 
Sierras manned by the Seabees. The Army and the Air Force shipped 
in equipment. We shipped in equipment. Various manufacturers 
shipped in equipment. 

Mr. Wice.esworts. Stabilization of runways for jet aircraft 
Probably the Air Force is doing that identical thing, is that not so? 

Admiral Jettey. They undoubtedly are. But 1 doubt if the Army, 
Air Force or the Navy gets an answer in 5 years. It is something that 
is going to take as many people working on it as possible. There are 
a dozen different possibilities. We cannot do them all ourselves, and 
the other people cannot do it all by themselves. 

Mr. Wiacateswortu. Prefabricated buildings. Everybody is in on 
that one. 

Admiral JeLutey. Just about. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Water purification, It is pretty hard to form 
a judgment of what items are or are not necessary. I wish that you 
would put a complete list in the record with the dollars and cents in- 
volved, covering this $2,200,000. 


REPRESENTATIVE END ITEMS TO BE EVALUATED IN 1954 


Admiral Jetury. Some of them are classified, but I am sure that 
we can get enough of them that are not classified to give you a repre- 
sentative picture. We will break it down as to labor and operations 
in the laboratory. 

Mr. SuepparD. The classified items could be given to the clerk of 
the committee but not for the record. You can segregate the two. 

Admiral JeLLtEy. We will make two tabulations, one secret and one 
not secret. 

(The tabulations are as follows:) 

(Norz.—aA classified list was also supplied to the committee.) 
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Engineering research facilities 


Evaluation of end items from fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 Estimate, 1954 
research and development - - - $945. 000 
Testing of commercial products as submitted by field activities for use 
throughout the Naval Shore Establishment 90, 000 
Testing of samples of items procured in quantity for advanced base 
stock for conformance to specifications _ - ; 4 147, 000 
Maintenance and operations of laboratory facilities_ _ 175, 000 
Procurement—materials, laboratory equipment, testing instrume nts, 
a © 110, 000 
Supporting salaries and logistics. costs, including consumables - - - 608, 000 
Support of other test sites for desert, tropic, and arctic conditions. - - - 125, 000 


2, 200, 000 


A represe ntative list of end items from the fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 research 
and deovlennnen board programs to be evaluated during , fiscal year 1954 


knaek $20, 000 


Test various new types of anchors to compile data as to rotational 
behavior and holding power in clay and mud bottoms to determine 
more reliable arrangements for ship moorings. No duplication of 
effort by other military services is involved. 


Powered outriggers for cranes ; is ic. ae 5, 000 


Test newly developed powered mechanism to operate locomotive 
crane outriggers in offering more security to personnel and equip- 
ment in naval shipyards. No duplication of effort by other military 
services is involved. 


Propulsion units for pontoon barges__- : 15, 000 


Test 110-hp. commercial type outboard propulsion units for 
advanced base harbor operations. Continue tests of 200-hp. units 
for amphibious operations. All units are diesel powered. The 
general purpose is to furnish the naval construction battalions with 
less costly yet more rugged and more dependable equipment for 
propulsion of pontoon barges than offered in World War II. No 
duplication of effort by other military services is involved. 


Pusisene:: 202 3.333 20, 000 


Test newly developed end-to-end connection for pontoon cause- 
ways to increase the operating length and to provide a more 
dependable and simplified sea connection for amphibious opera- 
tions. Test a new design or pontoon corner connectors to simplify 
the installation operation in the assembly of pontoon structures. 
Test a new jig design aimed at improving the means for assembly 
of knockdown Navy pontoons at pontoon assembly depots at 
advanced bases. No duplication of effort by other military services 
is involved. 


Marine borer research 20, 000 


In connection with the maintenance of pile-founded waterfront 
structures, it is necessary to periodically examine the underwater 
portion of the piles to determine the extent of damage from marine 
boring organisms. In the past, such inspections have been made 
visually by divers, a most unsatisfactory method because the dam- 
age is usually internal with only minor external evidence of attack. 
Research is currently underway for the development of a method 
of determining the extent of damage by radiographic photography. 
A prototype of the equipment will be constructed and evaluated. 
This is a new principle of determining damage by marine borers 
and no duplication of effort is involved. 
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Jacketing of piles he ee ee 


The damage done to existing waterfront structures founded on 
timber piling causes millions of dollars to be spent annually on new 
construction to replace the damaged piling. The purpose of this 
project is to evaluate improved methods of forming a protective 
jacket of concrete around the in-place pile. This jacketing method 
will not only serve to prevent new damage but will also be useful 
in replacing sections of piles which have been eaten so badly that 
they are no longer structurally sound. A number of methods of 
forming these jackets have been developed and it is now necessary 
to evaluate them and select the best by actual construction of 
full-scale prototypes of the jacketed piles. This will be done in 
Port Hueneme Harbor, using an actual dock which is in need of 
repair of borer damage. No other agency has attempted such an 
investigation 


Ship-to-shore tramway 


Evaluate a ship to shore tramway which has been developed to 
handie critical cargo under adverse landing conditions over reefs 
and other landing-craft obstructions. A prototype has been built 
to carry 2,000-pound loads over 500 feet during assault operations. 
No other service has a similar piece of ship-to-shore cargo-landing 
equipment for evaluation. 


Roadway, portable, amphibious operations 


Test prototypes for the moving of heavy military equipment 
from cargo ship to and over mud areas. No suitable equipment 
is available for moving heavy cargo over long, flat-mud-and-swamp 
areas. No duplication of effort by other military services is 
involved. 


Dehumidified storehouses 


A prototype refrigerator-type dehumidifier, developed for 
Jureau usages in the Navy dehumidified storehouse program, has 


been delivered to the Laboratory. This unit is an improvement 
over the type now in use because of its power consumption and 
because it does not lower the warehouse temperature as it removes 
moisture. No other service has a similar item of equipment being 
evaluated 


Lightweight air compressor 


This machine was developed to provide an air transportable con- 
struction air compressor of high output and minimum weight and 
cube. The unit weighs only 3,800 pounds. Conventional air 
compressors of this output weigh approximately 13,000 pounds. 
It is anticipated that this compressor may become the standard 
Navy construction battalion compressor, thereby eliminating 
several sizes and reducing spare parts and maintenance problems, 
There is no other unit of equal output, weight, and cube and there 
is no duplication with other Government agencies. This unit was 
developed in accordance with a Bureau basic desing. 


Diesel pile hammers . dine hin 


These units are newly developed and reduce the auxiliary equip- 
ment necessary to drive piles by at least 50 percent. There are no 
other units of this type built. This item is of particular impor- 
tance for military use since it considerably reduces the weight and 
cube of material necessary to drive piles, sheeting, etc., as well as 
driving faster than conventional hammers. There is no duplication 
of testing with the other services. 


$20, 000 


25, 000 


15, 000 


10, 000 


15, 000 


15, 000 





loading scrapers - 


Evaluate newly developed maximum performance units which 
are superior to available conventional equipment. In addition to 
superior performance, each machine can serve as a multiple- 
purpose unit, thereby reducing the total amount of equipment 
necessary to complete a project. Each machine can also serve as 
a prime mover and bulldozer. These machines are multiple-wheel 
drive, which has been found very #@mportant for work under adverse 
conditions. Since these machines are newly developed, it is neces- 
sary to test and evaluate to determine military suitability. It is 
the only completely self-loading scraper available to date. 


Boom crane—Hi Speed 


Evaluate a newly developed shore party crane for use in amphib- 
ious operations. It is high travel speeds as well as exceptional 
N00 mobility and incorporates features not now found in available 
equipment. The machine is newly developed and it is necessary 
to test and evaluate it to determine its military suitability. There 
is no duplication of effort with other agencies. This crane was 
designed to Bureau and Marine: Corps requirements 


able topping plant 


This plant was developed to permit production of fuels in areas 
where refineries have been destroyed and crude was available 
The plant is built in packages, has 1,000 barrels per day capacity, 
and can produce sufficient fuel to permit construction battalions 
to operate while larger refineries are built or reconditioned. The 
logistic value to the military is great in that it may permit con- 
struction operations where fuel resupply by tanker or other means 
may be impossible because of enemy action. Since this is the 
prototype and the first unit of such package construction, it is 
essential to test and evaluate the unit to ensure that it meets 
military requirements. There is no duplication of effort with 
other governmental ageneies. The tests were started in fiscal 
vear 1953. 


18,000 B. t. u. van air conditioner_ 


The Army Corps of Engineers has developed a sectionalized 
18,000 B. t. u. van air conditioner and has requested Bu Docks 
to aid in the service testing of this item with Navy vans under 
west coast weather conditions. If the overall test results are sat- 
isfactory, this unit will be recommended for use by all services 
The overall project is being coordinated by the Army Corps of 
Engineers. 


Stabilization of runways for jet aircraft 


Research has been conducted, and will continue, to develop 
pavements which will permit operation of jet aircraft with a mini- 
mum of maintenance. Such pavements are needed not only for 
reduced maintenance but also to ensure continuous uninterrupted 
operations of jet aircraft. The problems are concerned with the 
effects of the extreme heat and blast of the jet exhaust, fuel spillage, 
and the high tire pressures of the planes, which are all factors which 
result in damage to present pavements. Prototype panels of new 
types of paving materials must be constructed and evaluated 
There are other active investigations searching for the solution to 
these problems, but the several efforts are being carefully co- 
ordinated to avoid any possible duplication of effort. In fact, 
in the case of joint filling materials, the Army and the Navy are 
actually combining their efforts into a single coordinated examina- 
tion by the Navy to make the best use of available facilities. 


$20, 000 


10, OOO 


20, 000 


1, 000 


30, 000 





Interference elimination 


Evaluate and modify improved radio noise-free equipment for 
better and less costly methods of suppressing the radio noise 
caused by the equipment used in the Bureau’s operations. This is 
important becasue it eliminates malfunctioning of complicated, 
expensive, and very important electronic equipment used in com- 
munications and on aircraft and directed missiles. BuDocks is only 
working on suppressing equipment coming under its control, such 
as power lines, transformer, and switchboard installations, motor 
control, advanced-base generators, automotive equipment, ship- 
yard cranes, ete. This is all in accordance with rigid Navy 
specifications. 


Protection of pump impellers achangusthe swenadieans. 


Evaluate developed materials coatings for pump impellers on 
floating and permanent drydocks. Due to the scouring action of 
sand and debris, drydock pump impellers are subject to critical 
wear. No similar work is being done by other services. 


Water level draft indicator 


IE-valuate several methods of determining the water level in bal- 
last tanks on floating drydocks. After short periods of time, de- 
vices within the ballast tanks become corroded and cease to func- 
tion. No similar work being done by other services. 


Combination washer-extractor 


Test and evaluate a developed laundry washer for advanced- 
base use in which both washing and extraction can be accom- 
plished in the same cylinder. This will reduce the weight and 
cube since the use of a separate extractor will not be required. The 
Army QMC is investigating mobile laundries but are still using a 
separate washer and extractor. 


Waste water recover) 


In order to recover and reuse laundry waste water in areas where 
water is scarce, evaluate methods of treating laundry waste water 
and evaluate various types of equipment for the reuse of waste 
water in laundry operation, thereby reducing the number of dis- 
tillation units required. No similar work being done by other 
services. 


Advanced base snow removal________- 


Evaluate newly developed (i. e., reversible blade plows, etc.) and 
commercially available equipment for snow and ice removal from 
airstrips and roads at advanced bases and naval shore establish- 
ments. Test a typical snow removal component to determine im- 
proved techniques. Effective and speedy snow removal is essen- 
tial for aircraft and equipment to accomplish their assigned mis- 
sions. BuDocks has the prime responsibility for the selection and 
testing of truck-mounted rotary snow plows for all the three serv- 
ices. Close coordination is being maintained between the services 
and no duplication of effort is known. 


Tundra truck 


Conduct an operational evaluation of the tundra truck when 
development is completed in fiseal year 1954. This truck has been 
developed to serve as a cross-country cargo carrier over arctic 
terrain on a year-round basis, and has a load capacity of 15 tons. 
This work does not duplicate the efforts of any other service, 
although an arctie cargo carrier of 144-ton load capacity has been 
developed by Army Ordnance. 


$45, 000 


5, 000 


20, 000 


5, 000 


3, 000 


20, 000 


28, 000 





000 Package sewage treatment plant ae 


Evaluate a new method of treating sewage and wastes at over- 
seas bases in order to eliminate septic tanks and other questionable 
methods of disposing wastes. Determine the effect of salt water 
on sewage treatment processes. Not duplicated by other services. 


trol characteristics of cranes 


Test and compare about 12 crane control systems available at 
the present time. This work will point out all the advantages 
and disadvantages of each system and will allow for more intelli- 
gent and less costly designs by the Bureau. This complete infor- 
mation is not now available and no duplication of effort is present. 
The Bureau is the cognizant Navy bureau on all land crane installa- 


tions. 


O00 
Hi-speed lightweight rock crushers 


Commercial rock crushers are very heavy and cumbersome in 
size and involve many units to form a complete plant. It is the 
intent of this development to build a unit employing new principles 
which will reduce the total weight considerably by combining in 
a single unit. Such a unit will have great value from a transporta- 
tion, operation, and maintenance point of view. The plants have 
been developed and testing has shown that certain changes must be 
made to improve and simplify operation. After the changes have 
been made, retesting and evaluating is necessary to insure that the 
objective has been attained. There is no duplication of effort 
with other Government agencies. 


O00 


Bases 0 O68 WS. 3c. Sd _ 


Evaluate methods and equipment to construct an ice island on 
polar seas. Prime elements are the icing of the pumps and the 
other is ruggedness required of equipment for primary leveling. 
The advent of floating ice islands in the Arctic indicates that such 
islands can be feasibly employed for use as operating and air 
reconnaissance bases. Preliminary tests at Point Barrow have 
indicated that such an island can be constructed. No other service 
is undertaking this type of project. 


Generator sets 


Test very lightweight diesel driven generator sets, operating at 
1800 revolutions per minute, which can be airborne and which are 
being produced for advanced base use. This includes permanent 
magnet designs which reduce maintenance and radio noise inter- 
ference. There is no duplication of effort with other services. 


OOO 


TD-—24 tractor. _ _- 


A new crawler tractor has been developed to gain maximum per- 
formance with minimum down-time. The unit incorporates highe r 
speeds and greater horsepower as well as hydraulic drives to insure 
peak output. The unit will be of importance to the military and the 
construction work can be completed considerably faster than with 
present day equipment. It is necessary to test and evaluate the 
machine to insure that the reliability and performance required for 
military operations is built into the machine. No available e quip- 
ment has the features of this machine and it is considered there is 
no duplication of effort between other Government agencies. This 
is a continuing test. 


», OOO 


5, OOO 


35, 000 


30, 000 


5, 000 


5, 000 
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Rolligon $20. N00 


This is a continuing project to physically test and evaluate new 
principles of traction and flotation for vehicles. Such a device as 
the Rolligon which was recently shown in Life magazine will be tested 
and further developed for maneuverability. The flotation and 
traction problem is of great importance in military operations, 
especially amphibious and Arctic operations, and any advancements 
will return the investment many times. This constitutes the first 
military test of this device. 


Heating and ventilating polar camps 


Present methods of heating polar camps have resulted in a high 
degree of respiratory infections and have not been adequate for the 
low temperatures encountered. These heaters are in the 50,000 
British thermal units per hour and 200,000 British thermal units 
per hour sizes to be used in the standard 20 by 48 foot and 
40 by 100 foot prefabricated shelters respectively. Particular em- 
phasis has been placed on fans or duct systems for heat distribu- 
tion in the Arctic. A 50,000 British thermal unit per hour heating 
system has now been developed and will be cold chamber tested to 
minus 65° F. during fiscal year 1954. No other service has ever 
tested these systems for polar requirements. This project has been 
coordinated by the RDB Working Group on Heating, Refrigera- 
tion and Air Conditioning 


Prefabricated buildings 24, 000 


The Bureau has been assigned all test responsibility for the 
three services in the 20 by 48 foot building field. The 40 by 100 
foot buildings are under review and certain testing and development 
will result. These funds defray the expenses related to these two 
responsibilities. 


Distillation equipment 15, 000 


Bu Docks has taken a leading part in developing and evaluating 
vapor compression distillation equipment for field use. A proto- 
type 400 gallons per hour vacuum operated distillation unit that has 
been developed will be evaluated for advanced base use. No other 
service has similar equipment or test facilities. 


Snow stabilization methods and equipment 30, 000 


Evaluate methods and equipment for constructing an airstrip 
employing snow as the construction material. The construction of 
an airstrip on permafrost is a difficult problem. If ways and means 
are devised to utilize snow as the construction material, the rapid 
construction and maintenance of an airstrip in these areas will be 
possible. It is planned to construct an airstrip of snow at a suit- 
able location and attempt to land aircraft on the strip. These 
efforts are fully coordinated with other services. 


W anigans ; ET donee tad 3. 000 


Evaluate a developed wanigan (sled-mounted shelter) for use 
at advanced bases located in the polar regions. Arctic operations 
often necessitate cross-country operations during the winter 
months. Personnel, engaged in these operations, must have 
shelter and suitable facilities for messing and sleeping. No satis- 
factory design has been developed by the services to date. 


Winterization of CB equipment ae 20, 000 


Evaluate methods and equipment which permit the starting 
and operating of construction equipment under extreme low 
temperature conditions (minus 65° F.). The items to be evaluated 
are: engine winterization kits, low temperature batteries, low 
temperature lubes, fuels and fluids, suitable cabs for personnel 
comfort and low temperature fan belts and accessories. Work 
being done is being closely coordinated with other services and 


RDB 
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Feedwater treatment for distillation agent _ ___ . 


Scaling seriously reduces the efficiency and theoretical life span of 
distillation units now available for advanced base use. Two 
methods of approach each embodying several different principles 
are to be evaluated: (1) the pretreatment of water to eliminate 
the salts before entering the evaporator, and (2) better methods 
of cleaning distillation units in the field. No other service has 
scheduled tests of this nature on engine driven distillation units. 
The work of BuDocks is being coordinated with the efforts of the 
Bureau of Ships which utilize electric drive nonportable distillation 
units aboard naval ships. BuDocks’ entire distillation program 
has been reported and discussed by the Research and Development 
Board Working Group on Water Supply and Waste Disposal. 


Polar camp sanitation 


Evaluate methods and equipment for the collection and dis- 
posal of human waste at advanced bases located in the polar 
regions. Results of research indicate that a barracks biological 
oxidation unit and a paper bag toilet with incineration of wastes 
are methods which offer the best possibilities for handling sanita- 
tion in polar regions. Tests will be made under actual field con- 
tion. No duplication of these methods is known. 


Beach soil stabilization 


A usable method of chemical stabilization of beach sands has 
been developed to form roadways as a necessary aid in moving men 
and materials across the beaches. The cost of present methods is 
high even for military operations. Much testing is required to 
evaluate substitute materials. Additional effort is also necessary 
to determine simple techniques of placing the materials. No other 
development has reached this stage of success. 


Polar firefighting methods 


Evaluate suitable firefighting agents, expellents, materials and 
equipment for low temperature employment in the polar regions 
The lack of water sources and access roads in the polar regions 
demand fire control methods superior to normal methods employed 
in temperate climates. There is no suitable low temperature 
(minus 65° F.) fire-extinguishing agent or expellent available at 
the present time. Existing contracts at NRL give promise toward 
development and field test of these items. A prototype tracked 
firefighting vehicle is being fabricated and will be tested under 
actual field conditions. A sprinkling system suitable for use in 
Arctic huts will be tested. Some competitive effort between serv- 
ices is being made on agents and expellents but it is considered 
necessary, due to the high priority of these items established by 
RDB. No duplication exists on other items. 


Galley ranges _ . : re 


During and after the war, galley ranges issued to the construc- 
tion battalions burned out in as little as 3 months’ service. Con- 
trolled laboratory conditions could not duplicate the human faults 
encountered in the field, so space was obtained in the station galley 
for inservice tests which are under the supervision and control of 
the Laboratory. No other service is conducting tests of this nature 
which embody practical inservice usage under observation (includes 
instrumentation, etc.) of qualified laboratory personnel. This 
project has been coordinated by the RDB working group on 
kitchen equipment. 


$20, 000 


0, OOO 


55, 000 


8, 000 





Prestressed concrete ‘ TP $15. 000 


In connection with the research on this project, a prime element 
is long-term behavior. Evaluation of full-scale prototypes is 
necessary as a basis for incorporating these in actual structures. 
The new methods will simplify the Navy’s prestressed concrete 
construction. No duplication of effort is involved. 


Classified items for evaluation eee: aoe Ree i 82, 000 


Total for research and development end-item evaluation_._.._.__ 945, 000 


Testing of commercial products as submitted by field activities__ 90, 000 
Testing of samples of items procured in quantity for advances base stock 
for conformance to specifications: 

Petroleum fuel pump- ---- $5, 000 
Distillation units 45, 000 
Flake ice machine 10, 000 
Refrigeration plug-in units ; 5, 000 
Water-purification units Py : 5, 000 
Propulsion units : 30, 000 
Complete AB laundry units 12, 000 
New-type dual axle suspension for trucks 25, 000 
Other procurement items as occurring 10, 000 


147, 000 147, 000 
NAVAL HOUSING 


Mr. WieeteswortH. Well, you have an increase here in naval 
housing of $1,062,287. It is apparently for maintenance and opera- 
tion of 28,683 Lanham Act units and 1,220 units of rental housing 
and 3,250 units of public quarters. 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes. 

Mr. WiaciteswortsH. You say that you want $10,561,000 for 28,683 
Lanbam Act units. That is something like $333 per unit. 

Over on the next page you have $1 627,288 for 3,250 public quarters. 
That runs up to something like $500 per unit. Also, $372,772 for 
1,220 rental houses. That is about $350 a unit. 

Why is the cost for public quarters maintenance so much higher? 

Admiral Jetuey. In public quarters the Government pays for the 
utilities. In rental housing the occupant pays for the utilities. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. Do you mean that the utilities are included 
in this maintenance and operation cost? 

Admiral Jetuey. For public quarters, yes. When a man surrenders 
his allowance he is furnished with a house complete, furniture and 
utilities. 

[ would like to point out that we are making about a 50 percent 

profit on the public quarters, and the profit on the rental housing is 
something on the order of 6 percent. We get $12,390,000 rent from 
a large group of defense housing. 
MWe make $1,800,000 from that $12,390,000 worth of rent, whereas 
in public quarters the allowances are about $3,200,000, and we get 
$1,600,000, so the public quarters, even at the higher unit cost, be- 
cause of the utilities and the furniture, are more profitable than the 
rental housing. 

Mr. WieeLesworts. What becomes of those profits? 

Admiral Je.iey. In effect they are not paid out from the appropria- 
tion for pay and subsistence. A man who lives in public quarters 
does not receive a rental allowance. 
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Mr. WieGLesworrH. Are you not taking in money from occupants 
in each category? 

Admiral JeLLtey. We do in the rental housing, but in public quarters 
the man just isnot paid. Asan example,1liveinmyownhome. My 
rental allowance is paid to me directly. If I lived in Government 
quarters we pay would be reduced by that much money. How the 
Bureau of Personnel operates in presenting their budget, I do not 
know. 

Admiral CLexton. In the appropriation, “Military personnel, 
Navy,” they show 3,200 military personnel living in public quarters, 
and their rental allowance will be deducted at that point. 

Mr. WiaGLesworru. It says: “During the past 12 years approxi- 
mately $50 million over and above funds appropriated for maintenance 
and operation of defense-housing projects has been deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States.” 

Admiral Jetuny. That is for rental housing. The rent that we 
collect from the occupant is gathered by the disbursing officer and sent 
to the Treasury. We never get our fingers on it. Now, you appro- 
priate under civil engineering “other funds which go to maintain those 
houses. The rents go directly from the occupant to the Treasury. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. What happened to that $50 million? 

Admiral JetLtey. It went into the miscellaneous receipts Treasury. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Where is it reflected in the budget as a credit to 
your expenditures at the end of the fiscal year? 

Admiral Jevuey. It is not. 

Mr. Suepparp. Why not? 

Admiral Jetitny. I do not know. 

Admiral CLextron. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. What is the real reason for this $1 million 
ine ret ise? 

Admiral Jetutey. That arises from the extensive structural repairs 
that are needed in units that we estimate will be transferred to the 
Navy this year. We expect it will cost $2,644,000 to make these 
structural repairs, new roofs, replacing termite-eaten and rotted 
timber, and so forth. However, we are cutting the amount per month 
to be spent by the other houses in order to make up part of that extra 
unforeseen expense. 

Mr. Wiac.tesworts. Do you really need those extra units? 

Admiral Jettey. Yes. As a matter of fact, most of those units 
are now being occupied by naval personnel, either enlisted or civilian, 
but being operated by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. They 
have to get rid of them and we are taking over. Re sally, it has come 
from one part of the Government to the other. Some of them are 
disposed of to us, some to city housing authorities of one kind or 
another, and some to the occupants, I believe on a cooperative basis. 


TRANSPORTATION POOLS, REHABILITATION OF AUTOMOTIVE AND 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT, AND OTHER FACILITIES 


Mr. Wiee.eswortH. The last item under this activity is for trans- 
portation pools, rehabilitation of equipment and other facilities, which 


__—-. 


shows an increase of $1,067,580 over the current fiscal year. 
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Admiral Jettey. That is the miscellaneous catchall project, and 
page 36 shows the breakdown. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Is this also a maintenance and operation 
project? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes; this is the last project under maintenance 
and operation. 

The increase of $1,067,000 is mainly taken up for the project of 
maintenance of fleet moorings, which is a new activity, as you will see 

Mr. WicGLesworta. It is a new activity. 

Admiral Jetutey. A new budget activity for us. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortn. Who maintained them before? 

Admiral Jettey. They have been maintained mainly by the Bureau 
of Ships, through an activity where the mooring was located. Moor- 
ings are something that people very easily forget. They are often 
a mile and a half offshore out in the open water. Most of the mooring 
is hidden. The anchor, the chain, and so forth are hidden under the 
water. No one pays much attention to them, and we found in the 
years since Korea these moorings were pulling up and failing because 
they had not been properly taken care of. The Navy Department 
decided the best way to keep them in shape was to give the respon- 
sibility to us and tell us that we had to go out and maintain them 

We will allocate this money to the different stations and require 
them to go out and lift these moorings periodically, actually inspect 
the anchors and the chains for weaknesses, repair and paint when 
necessary, and put them back down. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Do you have any idea how many moorings 
are involved? 

Admiral Jeviry. 800. 

Mr. WiacLesworta. This looks offhand as pretty expensive main- 
tenance and operation. 

Admiral Je.uey. It is an expensive proposition. You have to use 
a floating derrick to lift at least 25 tons. It takes a crew of perhaps 
six men on that floating derrick. You have to have a tugboat to tow 
the derrick out. It takes about a day or so to lift it up and examine 
it. If you find that repairs are required, it is liable to take you a week 
to bring it back to shore and get it fixed. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortnH. How often do you do that? 

Mr. Morrison. Once in 5 years—20 percent of the total number 
per vear. 

NMF INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. WiaGLeswortn. I notice substantial increases in NMF In- 
spection Service. 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGiesworru. $180,500. 

Admiral Jettey. The Naval Inspection Service cherges us for the 
actual time they spend in inspecting things under Y ards and Docks’ 
contracts. They keep track of how much they do for the Bureau of 
Aeronautics and the Bureau of Ordrance, Bureau of Ships, and 
Bureau of Yards and Docks and divide up their expenses. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. Why the increase? It is $80,000 more this 
year, and more than that compared to the vear before. 

Admiral Je_ttey. That is because the proe urements authorized | 
1951, 1952, and 1953 have gotten to the point where they are coming 
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out of the factory, and I would expect with no procurement money 
his year you will see a large decrease in that in the future. There 
ae not be the work load “for them in the fiscal year 1955. 


MAINTENANCE OF RAILWAY MOUNTED AND FLOATING POWERPLANTS 


\Mir. WicgGLEswortH. Maintenance of railway mounted and floating 
powerplants jumps from $50,000 to $255,000, or an increase of 
$205,000. 

Admiral JeLttey. That is also because of increased numbers of 
qe we have on hand that have been authorized in the last 
few years. Three years ago we had two railway mounted power- 
clasihe and one floating powerplant. The floating powerplant has 
been in Korea for the past 3 years. The railroad plants have been 
various places. The last use of one was in the Northwest at 


’ 
Lik 


the Bremerton Navy Yard pumping power into the common pool 
there to take care of the power shortage in the Northwest. 

In the last few years we have acquired 11 diesel units, 600 kilowatt 
railway mounted. We have 6 diesel units trailer mounted. We 
have 3 railway air compressor plants and 1 gas turbine powerplant 
railway mounted. We also have a floating steam plant. 


12 ND HEADQUARTERS ANNEX, NABPD, SAN BRUNO 


Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. There is also one other item there, 12 ND 
headquarters annex, NABPD, San Bruno, an increase from $175,000 
to $337,651, or an increase of $162,651. 

Admiral Jettey. That is the former advanced base personnel depot 
at San Bruno about 12 miles south of San Francisco. That is in com- 
mission. Our district public works office has moved from the Federal 
suilding down there, as well as other district activities. The increase 
is almost entirely taken up by a major repair project for the steam 
lines at that station. It is wartime construction of 1942 and 1943, 
and it is just going bad on us and we have to repair it. 

Mr. Wicec.eswortn. We will adjourn until 1:30 o’clock this after- 
noon, 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENTS OF NAVAL STATIONS 


Mr. WiacieswortH. The committee will be in order. Mr. 
Sheppard has the witness on budget activity No. 3. 


SAN DIEGO NAVAL STATION 


Mr. Suepparp. As a matter of interest, I would like to refer to page 
26 of the justifications. I note for the San Diego Naval Station you 
show nothing for your 1954 budget. Have you discontinued that type 
of operation there? 

Admiral Jetuey. It has been transferred to other activities. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Sheppard, the 1953 figure shown there repre- 
sents procurement of motor trucks only. There are no funds in our 
budget for maintenance there. 

Admiral Jevtny. That is financed out of other funds. 

Mr. SHerparp. In other words, that is merely a transfer of functions 
as such; it does not represent a complete cessation of functions. 

Admiral Jetuey. That is correct 
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PORT HUENEME, CALIF. 


Mr. Suepparp. Referring to the item on page 28, Port Hueneme, 
Calif., just what is this reduction going to result in as it pertains to the 
operation of that laboratory? You show a decrease of some $2,025. - 
390. 

Mr. Morrison. There are three areas involved in that. First is 
the transfer to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of certain mainte- 
nance responsibilities for a newly established advance base supply 
depot. 

Secondly, it represents a reduction in special maintenance projects 
and thirdly, there is no procurement of truck equipment during 1954. 


DAVISVILLE, R. I. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Does the same general answer apply to Davisville 
as well? 

Admiral JeELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrison. With the exception of the advance base supply 
depot at Davisville, which has always been supported by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts. The reduction represents a curtailment of 
truck procurement and lowering the level of special maintenance 
projects. 

PROCUREMENT OF HUTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, with reference to the topic of huts, Admiral, 
I would like to ask what has happened since March of 1951 that may 
have changed your attitude, as expressed at that time, with reference 
to “patented”? huts, or patented this or patented that? Has any- 
thing occurred to have changed your attitude or the attitude of the 
Bureau under your cognizance since then? 

Admiral Jetuey. No, sir. We still do not like to buy patented 
material. We prefer material that a number of people can bid on 
or manufacture, instead of material that has only one source of 
supply. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, your thinking on that subject is 
not confined only to huts. It is your general policy, so that you can 
get into the competitive field where obviously you will get a better 
figure on your procurement. 

Admiral Jeiey. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF HUTS IN INVENTORY 


Mr. Suepparp. How many huts does the Navy have in its inven- 
tory, in storage at this time? What is the total number? 

Mr. Fortier. It is approximately 14,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you supply the exact figure for the record, 
please? 

Mr. Fortier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Where are they located and how many are at each 
place? 

Admiral Jetuey. They would be located at Hueneme, Davisville 
and Gulfport. We will give you the exact figures for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Sratus or 20- py 48-Foor Preras STEEL BUILDINGS 


[he Bureau of Yards and Docks, as of May 7, 1953, has 14,421 20- by 48-foot 
refab steel buildings. These buildings are all of the arch rib quonset type, and 
are located as follows: 

Center, Port Hueneme, Calif 6, 351 

trey Davisville, R. I : 6, 256 

Center, Gulfport, Miss_ - ‘ ; L, 814 

Mr. SHepparp. What kind of huts are they? 

Mr. Forrier. They are all quonsets. 

Admiral Jettey. I assume that you are referring in your question 
to the smaller 20 by 48 hut? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Jettey. They are all quonset huts. 


COST OF HUTS 


Mr. SHepPparD. How much money does the Navy have invested in 
that inventory at this time? My question is directed to the actual 
cost, without consideration of the storage, or anything of that kind. 

Admiral Jevey. In the neighborhood of $25 million. We can 
furnish the exact figure. [The exact figure is $25,236,750.] 

Mr. Seprarp. Will you break it down into the unit cost? 

Admiral Jettey. It is about $1,800 per hut. 

Mr. SHepparp. I assume that these huts were not procured all 
one contract? 

Admiral Jettey. No; there would be perhaps a half a dozen. 

Mr. SHepparp. And that is the approximate average figure cover- 
ing all of the contract purchases? 

Admiral JeELLEy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to have you supply to the committee, 
for the record at this point, a statement of the variation in your costs 
from the time of your first contract of procurement up to and including 
the last one? 

Admiral Jetutey. We will be glad to furnish that. 

Mr. Fortier. It varied from about $2,160 to $1,700. The last 
procurement was last year 

The information requested is as follows:) 

Initial procurement was immediately after the start of the Korean conflict, and 
prices continuously decreased from the original contract price of $2,171.11 to 
$1,527 as follows: 


} 


Date of contract: 
July 29, 1950- $2, 
Dec. 15, 1950_ l, 
Feb. 1, 1951 l, 
Mar. 27, 1951 l, 

Oct. 23, 1951 }. 

. 
.. 
l, 
Ly 


1] 
75 
00 
. 00 
80 
SO 
7. 00 
98 
7. 00 


1 
OONNY& gs 


Jan. 3, 1952 


Jan. 31, 1952- 


oo Ot este eae e 


© rere 


3. 
3 

June 25, 1952 
28 


“Ion 


June 28, 1952- 


Mr. huevdat. Does the Army or the Air Force have the mivllene 
of drawing huts from the Navy inventory, when they need them? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir; subject to the approval of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. During the past few years we have had a number 
of cases where the Army needed huts in a hurry for Korea. We 
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issued them from Hueneme and replaced them from the manufacture; 
some months later. 

Mr. SHepparpb. In a transaction of that kind, what is the reim- 
bursable factor to Navy appropriations? In other words, do you 
bill the Army for those huts, or do they replace those huts in kind. 
or what is the procedure? 

Admiral Je.tuey. In the case that I am speaking of, I believe they 
replaced them in kind, because they had already placed an order, but 
they could not wait 3 months, or 120 days that were required fo: 
manufacture and delivery. So they asked us if we would help them 
out at the time. Undoubtedly we have also issued huts on a reim- 
bursable basis at the actual cost per hut. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you bill them for the average cost of the huts 
to you, or do you bill them according to the contract price of the 
particular huts that you furnish them? 

Admiral Jettey. I do not know. That would be a local matte: 
at the depot. 

Mr. Fortier. They bill them on the current price at which they 
are listed. The price varies with the new contracts. If our price 
of the hut is $1,800, that is the price at which we bill them. We bill 
them at the price listed in the stock catalog. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us assume that you had a contract to procure 
1,000 huts at $1,800 a hut. Then there is an interval of 6 months 
or a year when you store those huts. In the meantime, the price of 
that hut has decreased to $1,500. Do you absorb the difference be- 
tween the $1,800 and the $1,500? 

Mr. Fortier. If the price has decreased, then we reflect those huts 
in the stock-level records at $1,500. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, you bill them at the existing stock 
level and not at your original cost. 

Mr. Fortier. That is ‘right; at the replacement cost. 

Admiral Jeuuey. And we would absorb the so-called loss? 

Mr. Fortier. That is right. 

Mr. SuHepparp. If you did that, of course, you would be suffering 
a depreciation of your own stock dollar values to the degree of the 
differential. 

Mr. Fortier. Yes, sir; but we could replace them with the same 
number of the same item. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see. 

Admiral Jutuuy. I may say that that is a very potent factor when 
you have a 1944 tractor which may have cost $7,000 and which now 


costs $15,000. 
STANDARDIZATION OF HUTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Yes, it would be. 

Now, in the matter of your research and development, have you 
had, at any time within the recent past, any indications emanating 
from any sources in Government relative to standardization in the 
hut category, and getting away from the patent operation that you 
referred to? 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes, sir. The Defense Management Standards 
Agency has been very active in that field over the past few months, 
attempting to establish a standard hut that all of the services would 
have to use and future procurement would be limited to that one 
particular type of hut. 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the general procurement picture in the field 
of building? I am not referring specifically to huts, but the overall 
picture. Has there been any development in modern construction 
where costs have been reduced by the application of new methods, 
resulting either from research in your own department or develop- 
ments in industry under normal procedures? 

Admiral Jettey. I would say that on the whole the cost of ou 
equipment has gone up. So far as huts are concerned it has gone 
down, but I do not ascribe that to any technological advances. | 
ascribe that almost entirely to competition. In other words, we have 
had more than one source of supply. I am unaware of any recent 
developments that would permit a cut in the cost of their manufacture 
We refine our specifications here and there which would account for 
some decrease in price but not of the magnitude that we have experi- 
enced, 

FIRMS PRODUCING QUONSET HUTS 


Mr. SHepparp. How many people do you have in the field of pro- 
duction of quonset huts? How many firms—3 or 4? 

Mr. Fortrer. There have been only two that have been successful. 

Admiral Jettey. That is in making the archtype. 

Mr. Fortier. Yes. But there are four who are interested in it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Where are those four producing elements located? 

Mr. Fortier. Detroit, Cincinnati, and Kansas City, and we have 
one on the west coast. 

Mr. Suepparp. The one on the west coast, is that a firm in San 
Francisco or Oakland? 

Mr. Fortier. Somewhere out there. I do not know exactly where 
it 


Mr. SHepparpb. Are they actively in production of the quonset hut? 
Mr. Fortrer. I think we are just studying them now. They have 
a contract for some prototypes. 


ELEMENTS CONSIDERED IN EVALUATING BIDS 


Mr. Sueprarp. How do you figure, Admiral Jelley, the advantages 
in procurement when you issue a contract, hypothe ‘tically, to a com- 
pany in the East as compared with one on the west coast, when the 
article must be delivered dockside, let us say, west coast. 

Admiral Jetiey. In general, one of the elements in evaluating bids 
is the freight cost. If the price that is quoted us is delivered at 
Hueneme, that is one thing. But if it is quoted delivered at Detroit, 
we add to the price the freight cost from Detroit to Hueneme. If 
we had someone else from Philadelphia bidding on the contract fo1 
Hueneme, we would add the freight cost from Philadelphia to Hueneme 
to his bid. It is one of those things that you take into account in 
evaluating the bids. 

Mr. Suepparp. Considering the potentials of production on the 
west coast, and specifically with reference to the northern part of 
California—I do not even know the name of the firm up there, al- 
though I knew that there was a firm in the field—how do you gen- 
ere ally resolve your bids? Are they in a competitive status figuring 
the differential in freight rates, compared with the East? 
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Admiral Jettey. I do not know. During the war, when I was in 
much more intimate touch with this situation, they were not com- 
petitive, because the sheet steel required was not available on the 
West coast. But since then, of course. they have got the plant at 
Fontana and the plant at Geneva and other plants around the San 
Francisco Bay area. Whether they can get sheets in the San Frap. 
cisco or Los Angeles area at a competitive price, I really do not know. 

[ am sure that the sheet put out by Fontana is more expensive than 
the sheet put out, say, in Pittsburgh. For other structural shapes | 
have run into, the local producers seem to take advantage of that 
freight differential between the two places. 

Mr. Sueprarp. But so far as the actual cost is concerned in the 
sheet, we are not taking the freight rate into consideration. The 
product is produced at a lesser cost for purposes of procurement in the 
East than in the West? 

Admiral Jetitey. I did not mean to say that it was produced. It 
was sold at a cheaper price, 

Mr. Suepparp. Well, that is the end result, because you are on the 
receiving end. 

Admiral Jettey. I suspect that the manufacturer on the west coast 
takes into account the fact that his competition is 1,500 miles away, 
He takes that into account. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You said something in answer to a direct interro- 
gation by the chairman this morining, and I am trying to bring it back 
to mind at the moment. It had to do with some particular device 
that you wanted, as a result of research within your own department. 
to which frequently industry would be a contributor in the end result 


| do not recall exactly how vou vhrased it. but ] have been the recipi- 
ent of considerable correspondence and have had office interviews 
relative to the policy of the Navy—and when I sav Navy, that is all- 
inclusive now—where, hypothetically, a company is called upon to go 
into a field and produce a new item. The company or the corporation 
comes up with an acceptable item, but they immediately lose the bene- 
fit of their investment because the Navy proceeds to utilize that 


article in a general competitive procedure without any remuneration 
to them for the expense to which they have been put. 

Are those the facts in your procedure as you know it? 

Admiral Jetuny. I do not think it has been a factor in the procure- 
ments with which I am familiar. There are a number of difterent 
items that have been developed by a manufacturer, where the item 
was new to him. There are a number of ways of doing that. In 
some cases we go to the manufacturer and say, we want you to develop 
one or two of this item and when you have finished this development, 
we want the plans and specifications so that we can allow everybody to 
bid on it. In that case the price he quotes us for building that initial 
item, of course, takes into account his cost of the plans and specifica- 
tions and development, and so forth. We might pay $100,000 for an 
item that would sell eventually for perhaps $10,000: In other cases. 
particularly when it is an established firm that wants to go into a new 
item, we put it on the basis of his risk. 

For example, we had a case where a firm had made distillation 
equipment in the past of various sizes. He wanted to produce equip- 
ment that met our requirements. We said, well. we will be glad to 
buy one 200-gallon—whatever the capacity was—unit of your design. 
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We will pay the going price for it. We will test it out and if it meets 
ur requirements we will allow you to bid on future procurement of 
tillation units. 

In that case we did not get his plans and specifications, because 
there were other people already in the market. It was a matter of 
onvenience. He wanted to do it. 

In general, if it is something that is brand new, that nobody pro- 
duces, we pay his developmental cost. If it is something that other 
people already produce and he is looking for additional business for 
his company, we will pay him the going price for 1 or 2 units that we 
vill test and refine; because, in the case of a distillation unit that I 
am familiar with, there were quite a few modifications required before 
it would successfully meet the test. 

He had been producing units that were for strictly intermittent 
service, breakdown service, you might say, whereas we were looking 
for a unit that might perform for 3 months at a time, without break- 
down. It meant that he had to build more quality into the unit for 
us. The original unit started breaking down after 45 ds ays or so 
although it was perfectly satisfactory in his previous models. But 
when we get an item, a piece of equipment, that will meet our require- 
ments we will accept the product. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Aside from the potential business with the Navy 
which he might get under that type of operation, I assume that he 
would be placing himself in a preferential category in the commercial 
world that would use that kind of an article. 

Admiral Jettey. Not only that, but there are Army and Air Force 
equirements or foreign military requirements as well as commercial 
requirements. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES 
BNOW REMOVAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. You referred this morning to an operation of 
packing snow or melting snow presently taking place in the high 
Sierras. What is the present status of that operation and what have 

e accomplished by that particular operation? 

Admiral Jettey. The operation in the Sierras was a snow-removal 
program entirely. We were testing out various commercial machines 
and attachments of the sort that you would put on trucks or graders, 
and so forth. It was really an evaluation of existing models and an 
effort to see what modifications would have to be made for heavy-duty 
snow removal. 

Mr. Supepparp. Then are we getting away from the original concept, 
which, as I recall it, had to do with the melting of the snow’ 

Admiral Jettey. The melting of the snow was a different project. 
[ do not think that was carried out in the high Sierras. What is our 
project for snow compaction that is being carried on now? Is that 
the one in the high Sierras? 

Commander Rockere ier. That is snow removal, 


SNOW COMPACTION PROJECT 


Admiral JetLtey. We have come along with the snow compaction 
project that I discussed last year. We had a group of 8 Seabees and 
| officer in Greenland for the past 2 months. They were flown there 
by the Air Force from Thule to the selected location and all of their 
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equipment was flown in. They compacted the snow to form a runway 
We have not gotten the final results. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the system of compaction that you 
using? What is the mechanical device? 

Commander RockeEFEeLuer. It is a tandem system. There is a 
roller and a pulvi-mixer. 

Mr. Suepparp. There has been a commercial interest in that fiel 
I understand, for quite a few years, but I do not think they have gon 
into it to the same extent as your present project indicates. 

Admiral Jettey. I would say that at any place where they had 
heavy snowfalls it would be cheaper to compact the snow on thy 
existing runway than to try to shovel it off all winter long. In othie: 
words, during the winter, let it remain on top of the runway rathe: 
than try to keep the top of the runway clear. It is pretty expensiv: 
running those snowplows up and down all winter long. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would appear to me that under certain climati 
conditions your difficulties would be intensified in the matter of moist 
snowless cenditions. 

Commander RockrreLter. You have a different snow problem 
entirely there. 

Mr. SHepparp. So that your problem fluctuates from one geo- 
graphical area to another, does it not? 

Commander Rockeretuer. It does. That is why we had that 
joint problem with the Canadians, the Army and the Air Force in 
Canada, where we tried that out under more moist conditions. This 
was on the icecap in Greenland. 

Mr. SuHerparp. You have not gone far enough with this really to 
evaluate it to a point where you can see some appreciable use from it 
have you? 

Admiral Jetiey. I do not think so;no. We thought it was worth 
while sending a half a dozen or eight men up there with a couple o 
small tractors; I believe they used D-—2’s, which is the smallest siz 
plus this other equipment. 


rREATMENT OF SALT WATER (IONICS PROCESS) 


Mr. Suepparp. What is being done, if you know, and if you hav 
anything to do with it, in the matter of the treatment of salt water? 
Does any of that come within the scope of your functions at all? 

Admiral Jettey. Not that I know of, except in very small quantities 
in a steam-distilling process. 

Commander Rockere.tuer. Are you referring to the Ionics process? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Commander RockeFre.uerR. We have endeavored to get a contract 
with Ionies on several occasions. However, we cannot enter into a 
research contract with them because they will not release any patent 
rights whatsoever to the Government so, to date, we have not done 
anything. The Bureau of Ships bas had a prototype model made of a 
very small capacity, 15GPM, which could be used aboard a submarine 
It has not been tested as of this date. It will be tested at Wood's 
Hole, Mass., this summer. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that a part of the overall project in which 
Research and Development at the top level has been interested? 

Commander RockeFreLueR. That is a part of it. 
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ir. Sueprparpb. Is that in conjunction with some atomic energy 
ction? 
Commander RockrFe.uer. | only know of the interest the Depart- 
nt of the Interior has in it. I do not know of any AEC interest in 
This does have problems connected with it. It looks as though 
treatment is required before you can do anything with it. It is 
t limited to the action of Lone s. 
T" here is also an organization in Philadelphia that has an interest 


t 


WATER PROBLEMS IN SOUTH PACIFIC 


\ir. Saepparp. How are you getting along at your stations in the 
ith Pacific in the matter of your water problems? Is that working 
all right? 
\dmiral Jeter. The only ones that bother us much are Kwajelein 
nd Midway. At Kwajelein, in connection with the construction pro- 
cram of the last 2 years, we have put in catchment areas to catch the 
iinwater between the runways and the taxiways. The latest esti- 
ute is that they expect to catch enough rainwater to take care of 
ibout 10 months’ use out of the year. But they would have to run 
the distilling plant the remaining 2 months of the year. That will 
rease the load on that plant which has been running under an 
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verloaded condition for months and months. 


TYPHOON-PROOF CONSTRUCTION 


\ir. Suppparp. What has happened in connection with your 
nforced construction operation in the South Pacific for the purpose 


getting wind resistance? Have you worked out anything that is 
factory there so that vou have a high degree of assurance of the 
sefulness of that construction? 
\dmiral Jetiey. I take it you are referring to typhoon-proof 
struction? 
\ir. SHepearp. That is right. 
\dmiral Jetuey. We have never felt that that offered any par 
lar problem. It was just a question that we had not put the 
er buildings in there in the first place. During the war we had 
up the Butler 40 by 100 building, or a quonset hut that was 
izned only for perhaps 80 miles an hour. So that if we had a 
0 O-tailen ade hour typhoon, it was bound to fail. But in designing 
new construction since the war, our steel and concrete construc- 
we have taken that factor into consideration in our design and 
elieve our high figure now is 110 knots, which is the equivalent of 
out 125 miles an hour. 
\lr. Soepparp. Have you “beefed up” that Butler hut any to 
ke care of that particular exposure? 
\dmiral Jetuey. That is one of the things that I happen to be 
familiar with. During the war that was a calculated risk. We were 
<1 with the problem of not being able to get enough steel allocations 
we deliberately cut down the size of members and lightened the 
cet and hoped that we weuld get through without a typhoon. Asa 
matter of fact, we did, in quite a number of places. Okinawa was the 
nly place where we ran into any particular trouble. 
\r. Sueprarp. What has been the most recent experience you have 
\l of high velocity winds in this South Pacific area, to which these 
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buildings were exposed? Did you not have a condition there about 
3 or 4 months ago? 

Commander Rocker! Yes; we did in Guam. 

Admiral Jetitny. The last peak: that I saw, just a few months ago 
from Guam, was that the damage was negligible. 

Mr. Cocurane. The last one only cost us about $35,000 worth of 
damage in that whole plant out there. And that was not all damage 
That was for battening down and the extra cost of putting wires over 
and storm windows in. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, that was the total cost? 

Mr. Cocurans. That is all we had in our appropriation. There 
may have been some other damage. I understand there was other 
damage but it was of the same minor nature. 

Admiral Jexiuey. It is about what we would expect in Miami, in 
other words. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, under the law of averages, vou 
have to take a certain risk there? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes. If you made it absolutely storm-proof, your 
first cost would be terrific. 


REDUCTION IN COST OF BUTLER HUTS 


Mr. Surpparp. What has been the reduction in the cost of Butler 
huts from the original contract down to and including the last contract 
that you have had? 

Mr. Fortier. Approximately $700 per unit. I think the last 
contract of Butler huts was about $3,700. 


Mr. Suepparp. There are about 3 or 4 people now who are in the 
production of Butler huts, is that right? 

Mr. Fortier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHeprparp. Did the competition have an influence in decreasing 
prices? 

Mr. Fortier. Competition had a definite influence, yes. 


rILT-UP, PRECAST, AND PUSH-UP TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Suepparv. How much, in your opinion, Admiral Jelley, has 
been saved by going over to the so-called tilt-up construction against 
that which we had used? I know you would have to give only an 
approximate figure, but has it been a worthwhile saving? 

Admiral Jetitey. That is a hard question to answer. In a normal 
concrete building the saving would be of the magnitude of perhaps 
5 percent. On the ordinary one-story building most of your cost is 
in the roof structure and the cost of the side walls is about 20 percent 
of the overall cost of the building. So that a 25-percent saving in the 
side walls would reflect itself in a 5-percent saving in the overall cost 
of the building. I will say, though, that precast and tilt-up construc- 
tion has allowed us to do things that we would not have thought of 
before under the ordinary types of construction. 

I do not know whether you have had the opportunity to see the 
Twenty-Nine Palms and Camp Pendleton projects, which are 4 
combination of precast and tilt-up, where we have got the cost down 
to something like $1,000 per man in concrete construction; whereas, 
in our conventional-type building, it would have run as high as 
$3,000 per man. 
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It has allowed us to do things that we would not have thought of 
before. 

Another very promising type of construction that has been devel- 
oped in the last few years is known as push-up construction, where 
they pour their slabs on the ground and then jack them up into 
place. That has some very definite advantages, too. 

Mr. Suepparp. In all of your tilt-up operations, if you try to 

eed an elevation of 23 feet plus, you jack up on your costs, and 

minate your savings, is that true? 

Admiral Jettey. That is right. There are limitations in every 
method of construction. 

Mr. SHepPparD. Where you can actually handle it from the ground 
ip in one slab and have a production line going, there is a saving 
indicated. I was wondering what savings you might have had out 
there since we started. 

Admiral JeLtuey. I would say that over all perhaps 5 percent. It 
is a question of labor cost entirely. The carpenter who has to build 
the forms is a high-priced man. Where you pour it on the ground, 
you can use machinery and use people who are not paid so much per 
hour and you save in that way and get just as good a product. In 
fact, 1 think you get a better product. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think so too; because the stuff is more closely 
annealed than it would be under a normal procedure. Some contrac- 
tors do a better pouring job than others, but it resolves itself into a 
question of how well they to the tamping and how much time you 
have to spend on it. 

Admiral JeLuey. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think the advantages are visual. You take the 
surfaces of those buildings where they are close together; and I was 
thinking of the armories that are constructed that way in the State of 
California. They can go over those with a paint job, on that smooth 
surface and do a beautiful job, as against other types of structures. 
And I would assume that there would be some advantage in the matter 
of maintenance, too. 

Admiral Jetuey. Undoubtedly, because it is almost impossible 
to get away from the tiny airholes in a poured wall which might be 
sources of weakness, if they allow water to enter. 

Mr. Suepparp. Nothing more at the moment, Mr. Cha‘rman; 
thank you. 

Diseussion off the record.) 


SpeciaL ProcuREMENT 
Mr. WiceLteswortu. Turning to budget activity No. 4, special 
procurement, we find a request for $11,456,000, which reflects a de- 


crease of $36,565,000 as compared with the current fiscal vear. 


PASSENGER-CARRYING VEHICLES 


[ note, in respect to passenger-carrying vehicles, there is requested 
$1,759,000, or an increase of $26,380. The justification states that 
the program contemplates the procurement of 129 vehicles, of which 
114 are to replace over-age and wornout units, with provision also for 
expansion in the amount of 15 units. It further states that the pro- 
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curement of replacement units is based on criteria established by th 
Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of Defense which stipulat 
the age, mileage, and maximum maintenance cost which are prerequi 
sites for the replacement of any vehicle. 

What are those criteria? 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Lowry, can you give me those details? 

Mr. Lowry. It varies for the particular items, but for buses it is 
8 years. However, the Bureau has used a criteria for the small 
passenger bus of 80,000 miles or 8 years and for the integral or larg 
bus of 360,000 miles or 12 years 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. So that none of this replacement is for 
unit that is less than 8 years old? 

Mr. Lowry. That is ri 
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Admiral Jettey. The table on page 39 indicates how many 
the smaller buses and bow many the integral buses. The 86 inte; 


buses have the 12-year age and the 43 small buses have the 8-ve; 


age 
Mr. WiGcGa . EsworTH. Is this total of $1,759,000 entirely for buses? 
Admiral Jetury. It is entirely for buses. You will notice that 
ho funds or re plac emen t of bus« S in 1953. We have 249 buse 
are overage under che: Burea iu of the Budget standards, | 

are asking funds to re ple wce only 114. 

Mr. WiccLesworru. That is, you are asking to replace about 46 
percent of the buses which are 8 years old or more. 

Admiral Jetury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. And you are also asking for 15 units, o 
passenger-carrying vehicles, over the present inventory levels? 

Admiral Jrutuey. Yes, sir; they are buses. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortn. Which will allow 1 bus, 16- to 18- oe 
for each of the 15 new activities to be activated in the fiscal year 1954 

Admiral JELuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeGieswortu. What are those new activities? 

Admiral Jettey. We have just made a recheck on that yesterday 
and this morning and I understand the number of activities has beet 
reduced from 15 to 8. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiacLeswortnH. Those are all brand new stations? 

Mr. Lowry. Some of them are a change of designation. The firs 
one named is a change of designation from an auxiliary landing field 
to an auxiliary air station. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. You have no buses at any of these eight sta 
tions? 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir. 

Mr. WicGLesworru. If the new activities are reduced from 15 to § 
I assume that we can 

Admiral Jettey. Reduce 7 buses. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Reduce 7 buses? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiec.teswortu. What is the price per bus? The justificatio1 
shows $147,151 for 47 units. 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes. 

Mr. WieeLeswortna. Out of those we can take out 7. 

Admiral Je.tey. It would be, say, $3,500 each, or say, a total o! 
$25,000. 
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Mr. WiceLeswortn. And it is imperative to have a bus at each 
of these new stations? 
\dmiral Jevutey. Yes, sir. It saves by establishing bus schedules 
d carrying groups of men. It saves us contrasted with the smaller 
nits that they carry in sedans 


WARFARE DEFENSE MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT 

Mr. WieeLesworts. The item ‘Warfare defense material and 
iipment,” has an estimate of $3,897,000, against a current-year 
ire of $300,000. What is the explanation of that? 

\dmiral Jettey. This is a procurement of defensive-type material 
is personnel protection plus decontamination of buildings, structures, 
ind so forth, for overseas advance bases only. As a matter of fact, 
the $3,897,000 will only take care of about half of the overseas advance 
ases that are planned to be activated by M-day-plus-3. 

The great majority of this material will be stocked for overseas 
shipment on the outbreak of hostilities. Some of it will be used for 

ining familiarization purposes. 

\ir. WiagGLeswortuH. These materials are to be stockpiled? 
\dmiral JeLLey. Yes, sir. 

\ir. WigGLeswortH. Why do you have to have such a large request, 

nparatively speaking, for this purpose? 

\dmiral Jetuey. This is the first year that we were allowed to 
nclude this much in our budget. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. You had $300,000 this year and about 
$984,000 the previous year. 


\dmiral Jettey. But for the last few years we have had figures as 
ch as $15 to $20 million in our initial budgets that were eliminated 
m reviews before they got to the committee. ‘This is the first year 
when the reviewing authorities have felt that we were entitled to ask 
for this much money. 
Discussion off the record.) 


HARBOR DEFENSE MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT 


Mir. WieeLteswortH. The next item is “Harbor defense material 
and equipment” for which you are asking $400,000 for 1954. There 
vas nothing included for this item in the current fiscal year. 

\dmiral Jetuey. You will recall that in 1952 we had a large program 
for harbor-defense equipment, $13 million-odd. The $400,000 here is 
a catchup with some of the items that were not procured in the 1952 
program. There are no additional harbors involved. But it is 
quipment that we were not able to secure under the original alloca- 
tion in 1952. It does not take care of the harbor defense entirely. 

Off the record discussion.) 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
\ir. Soepparp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question about 
the motor vehicles. Are any of the motor vehicles shown on page 37 
to go into the so-called stockpile for emergency requirements? 
\dmiral Jetuny. No, sir. They are all for daily operation, 
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Mr. Suerparp. Do you have any allowance set aside within your 
department for motor vehicles that might be nec essary under an 
exaggerated program as compared with the one that you hav 
presently? 

Admiral Jettey. Do you mean for mobilization requirements? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Jetuey. I do not know of any. Do we have any sedans 

r buses, carryalls in war-reserve stock? 

Mr. Fortier. No, sir. 

Mr. SHeprparp. Do you have any ambulances? 

Admiral Jettny. We have ambulances; yes, sir. I think I hay 
seen some buses at Miramar, but that comes under the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as your appropriation is concerned, you 
have no mobilization reserves in this appropriation at all? 

Admiral Jettey. None in the 1954 appropriation ; no, sir. 

Mr. Surpparp. The next question is, Do you have any vehic! 
that were procured under previous appropriations that would com 
within the category of ambulances and things of that type for mobili- 
zation reserves? 

Admiral Jetuey. We have jeeps and we have ambulances, field 
type ambulances in our mobilization stocks. 

Mr. SuepparD. How about your heavy equipment, such as tank 
supplies and things of that kind? 

Admiral Jetuey. We have tractors and graders and cranes and 
things like that. May I speak off the record at this point? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. If you desire to respond to any of my 
questions off the record, please so indicate. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suepparp. Nothing further on this issue, Mr. Chairman. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT (SPECIFIC ITEMS) 


Mr. WiecieswortH. For “Other procurement” you are asking 
$5,400,000 which is $87,000 less than in the current fiscal year. That 
seems to be made up of $3,600,000 for three 90-gross-ton floating 
cranes at a cost of $1,200,000 each; $800,000 for the procurement of 
prototypes of newly developed equipment, and $1 million for the 
procurement and installation of fleet moorings. 


PROTOTYPE EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Jetiey. On the next page, Mr. Chairman, there is listed 
the $800,000 of prototype equipment—the individual items making 
up the $800,000. 

Mr. Wice_eswortH. How many of these 90-ton floating cranes 
have we got now? 

Admiral Jetney. We have very few. This, as I recall, is the 
second increment in this program of bringing our navy yards and 
supply depots up. We need 9 and we are asking for 3. How many 
do we have now, Mr. Cochrane? 

Mr. CocHRrane. We have 7 on hand and 3 under procurement. 

Admiral Jetey. We have 10 on hand or on order and 9 more are 
required. Weare asking for 3 of the 9. As to these 3, 1 is planned to 
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vo to the shipyard at Portsmouth, N. H.; 1 to the Brooklyn Shipyard 
nd 1 to the Supply Center at Pearl Harbor. 

ir. WieeLeswortH. Those harbors have none of the six that are 
on hand now? 

Admiral Jetuey. Pearl Harbor has a 100-ton floating derrick, but 
with a very short boom radius. It has only a 170-degree swing 
instead of a 360° swing. It has been very uneconomical in operation 
and with this we can replace it, get rid of this present inadequate one. 

{t Brooklyn, for example, the ‘vy have a 25-ton floating crane and a 
60-ton floating crane but they have nothing in the 90-ton range. 
Portsmouth has one 30-ton crane but nothing nearly of the size of 
a ¥YU-ton crane. 

Mr. SHepparb. Will the chairman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. WiGGLESWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. I notice that this breakdown on page 42 comes 

nder the definition of ‘‘prototypes.’”’ Am I to assume that that word 
is to be literally applied to all of the items that are referred to in the 
nre akdown? 

\dmiral Jmetuey. These are items that have been under research 

development for a number of years. They have reached the 
where we feel that we can buy a small number of prototypes 
them in active service and issue them to our active battalions and 
them a workout in the field. 
Mr. Suepparp. As | interpret the word “prototype,” you are 
lizing your experience and research over a period of time to apply 
yan already existing function in some of these categories. You have 
pontoon operations before, so while I would assume it is a proto- 


pe as you have it described here, it is in reality an improver ment on 
an already existing mechanical device that falls within that category; 

that correct? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. They are new, but they are not new in the literal 


ns¢ 

Admiral Jenuey. They are new, but not commercially available. 
‘or instance, the diesel pilehammer. That could very easily be 1 
commercial production a couple of years from now. At present it is 
ot in commercial production. We have had one that we tested in the 
laboratory. 

Mr. SHepparp. What I am trying to define for the record is this: 
tverybody knows that we have had pilehammers for years. Now 
you are going into a different type. 

\dmiral JeLtey. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. What you are doing here is developing a modernized 
oncept and an improvement? 

\dmiral Jetiey. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So you are describing it here now for purposes best 
nown to yourself as a prototype, but in reality it is an improvement 
of an already existing device? 

\dmiral Jexney. Yes. We call it prototype because it is the result 
of research and development over the past few years. If we buy a 
dozen next year it will be on one of our shopping lists just as tractors 
are now included. 
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CAUSEWAYS 


Mr. WiacieswortH. What is meant by the item ‘‘Causeways’”’ for 
$450,000? 

Admiral Jetitey. They are devices to get men and equipment fron 
the LST to the beach. During the war we used the floating ponton 
causeway. We have two new types that have been developed thai 
we want to buy enough of to actually let the amphibious force tr 
them out. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortnH. How do you handle those? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. How many causeways does the $450,000 
represent? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Commander Rockere ier. In terms of rationalizing that cost, it 
is about 25 percent in excess of the pontoon cost. 


FLEET MOORINGS 


Mr. WiceteswortnH. I note that you state under the heading 
“Other Procurement,” $1 million, that the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks has recently been assigned responsibility for providing for th 
procurement and maintenance of fleet moorings for the naval estab- 
lishment in support of fleet operations. 

Who has handled that heretofore? 

Admiral Jettey. That has been handled mainly by the Manage- 
ment Bureau at the installation where the moorings are required 
For example, of the moorings that the $1 million will provide, 3 ar 
for Subic Bay, which would be a Bureau of Ships responsibility; 13 
are for Kodiak, which would be a Bureau of Aeronautics requirement; 
14 for San Diego, and that would probably be for the Bureau of Ships: 
2 for Guam: and 4 for Norfolk. 

The Navy has not had any new moorings since 1945. 

Mr. Wiacueswortn. Are these for replacement, or are they addi- 
tions? 

Admiral Jettey. Thirty-eight additional moorings to the some 800) 
we have now. 

Mr. Suepparp. How are we getting along without them now? 

Admiral Jettey. We have not been able to send the ships to thos: 
locations. The capacity at Kodiak or San Diego has been limited by 
the number of berths along a pier or the number of moorings in 
stream. This will permit additional ships to go to Kodiak or San 
Diego. 

Construction BatraLion Support 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. The next item is “Activity No. 5, construc- 
tion battalion support,’’ $3,362,000 for the 1954 estimate, or a reduc- 
tion as compared with the current vear of $15,341,000. 

Admiral Jetury. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeGieswortH. This is for administration and operating ex- 
penses of 19 construction battalion units which will be in active 
service during the fiscal year 1954. 

Admiral JeLuny. Yes. 

Mr. Wiee.teswortH. During the past fiscal year the support 
charges for 14 active construction battalions amounted to $1,941,760. 
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\ctual cost experience during this fiscal year indicates that the support 
of 19 construction units during the fiscal year 1954 will cost $1,800,000. 

(Admiral Jetutey. Yes. 

\ir. WigGLEswortH. Procurement of equipment and material for 
he training of construction battalion personnel. The estimate for 
054 is $173,000 as compared to the 1953 estimate of $515,000, or a 
eduction of $342,000. 

\dmiral Jettey. The $173,000 is for the repair of equipment 

ere is no new equipment involved. 

ir. WieGLeswortnH. For 14 construction-battalion units, based 

n 5 percent of equipment allowance. 

\dmiral JetLtey. It has been our experience in the past that the 

air of this equipment runs about 5 percent of the cost. 

lr. WiGGLEswortH. Procurement of replacement equipment for 

truction battalion units, $1,389,000 compared to $4,730,000, or a 
duction of $3,341,900, to replace wornout units. 

\dmiral Jelley. Yes 

\ir. WiaGLeswortu. It is in respect to the construction of amphib- 

s equipment apparently. 

\dmiral JetLey. For active operating units. 

\lr. WiaGLeswortu. On the basis of 7-year life, therefore, one- 

enth of the authorized allowance. 

\dmiral JeLLey. However, I must point out that our request was 

uced from the original request, which was one-seventh. This 
wtually represents about one-fourteenth rather than one-seventh, so 

will be able to replace only half the equipment we feel should be 
eplaced because of its life and condition. 

\lr. SHepparD. Does any of this appropriation reflected on page 44 

of the justifications have to do with mobilization stock? 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir. These are for actually operating Seabee 

ts. You will notice that our operating support was the same in 
53 and 1954. We had the same number of units in commission. 

initial outfitting is zero in 1954 because there are no plans to 
tivate any additional units, so that there will be no initial outfitting 

mned in 1954. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


\ir. WiagGLesworts. Budget activity No. 6, “Research and 
levelopment,’’ $1,800,000, which is the same amount that you had 

the present fiscal vear. 

\dmiral Jetuey. We actually had $2 million appropriated but there 
s a 10-percent reduction administratively, so that we actually are 
llowed to spend only $1,800,000 of the $2,000,000 that you appro- 
riated. We were held to the same level in 1954. 

\ir. Saepearp. What happened to the other 10 percent? 

\dmiral Jettey. We did not get an apportionment from the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

\dmiral CLexton. That is in the savings column—estimated 
savings. 

\lr. Sappparp. You have just referred to a transfer of funds from 
i specific interrogation which is reflected on page 50 of the justifications 

sently before us. By what means was the 10 percent originally 
resented to the Congress for requirements within the field of function 
ransferred to other functions? 
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Admiral CLexton. Public Laws 346, 476, 547, and 488 of the 82d 
Congress, allowed for mustering-out pay, combat-duty pay, and pay 
increase and hence created a deficiency in oe pay appropriation of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps. By Public Law 11 of the 83d Congress 
the services were permitted to make up that deficiency by savings in 
other appropriations of the Navy. In that way $17,500,000 was trans- 
ferred from the appropriation ‘Civil engineering, Navy” to the pay 
appropriation, “‘Military personnel, Navy.”’ j 

Mr. Suepparp. The point that I am trying to clear up is this: 
Under the law that you have just quoted you say that you are entitled 
to do it from savings. I am wondering just exactly within what 
category the word “savings” may be defined. 

Admiral CLtexton. The Department of Defense had a re-review in 
accordance with the directives of the President. In that re-review 
savings were found in the appropriations. 

Mr. Suxepparp. I think that your explanation covers the functions 
all right, but it still leaves the definition of ‘‘savings’’ somewhat in a 
mandatory category, insofar as my interpretation pertains. The 
approach applied here is undoubtedly a correct one, according to 
the interpretations of the act. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. But It can also depend upon the individual’s idea 
of what constitutes a savings. 

Admiral CLexton. When I put my budget statement in the record 
I intend to indicate all the funds that were transferred or saved in 
1953 from all appropriations, into the pay areas in order that the com- 
mittee may know exactly where all the funds went. 

Mr. Suepparp. | think that would be a very good idea. I have 
no inclination to give the concept of anyone else, but some recent 
surveys that I have made with the assistance of others, | am under 
the impression that the Congress will want to change its modus 
operandi in order that they might keep their hands on the money 
appropriated for specific purposes. 


AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 


Mr. WiaGLesworts. | note that while the amount requested is the 
same as you had for the fiscal year 1953, the breakdown on page 51 
shows an increase in 7 of the 8 items. In other words, you have 
reduced the amount for amphibious operations by $427,000 and then 
allocated that amount to the other seven projects that you have in 
mind. There is apparently a new project for chemical warfare in the 
amount of $50,000. Why is that new this year? 

Admiral Jettey. Mr. Chairman, while the research program varies 
somewhat from year to year as to the type of projects, there has been 
a radical change this year, as you see, by one large reduction and the 
numerous increases. Basically that has been caused by the pro- 
mulgation of definitions by the Research and Deve lopment Board 
whereby projects that we have in previous’ years classified under 
amphibious operations are now classified as chemical warfare, supply 
operations, and so forth. The change in definitions has not given us 
a true picture since the situation has not changed as much as the 
table indicates 
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Mr. WiaeteswortH. You have, in fact, been doing chemical war- 
fare work in this field but under the classification of amphibious 
operations? : rt 

Admiral Jetutey. Yes. If it was tied in with amphibious chemical 
warfare along the beach in connection with amphibious operations, 
we would lump it under amphibious operations, but under the new 
definition we have had to call that chemical warfare. 


INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Wiea.teswortH. How about the intelligence operations? 
Admiral Jettey. The same. ‘That is mainly investigation of beach 

soils and the cataloging of beach sands. We had previously consid- 
d that as amphibious rather than intelligence. 


SUPPLY OPERATIONS 


Mr. WieeteswortH. And your supply operations show an increase 
from $593,000 to $800,000. 

\dmiral Jettey. Once again, we have projects that we have been 
working on for several years, like getting fuel oil and aviation gasoline 
ashore on the beaches in a hurry. Previously we considered that 
as amphibious but now they have been defined as supply operations. 
As a matter of fact, most of our research work is in connection with 
amphibious operations. Under these new definitions we had to 
change the headings. 


SUPPORTING RESEARCH 


WiceLeswortH. What is meant by “supporting research’’? 

Commander Rockrre.LEeR. Previously we have carried that under 
the supply operations. Corrosion is what we are working on and pro- 
tecting mobile materials. We have been using that as a matter under 
a base operation, or under a supply function. Now they have set up 
a new category, and we have placed it under that category. Our 
teredo research stayed under the supply operation. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. You are not anticipating embarking upon any 
new activities in substance? It is all a matter of reclassification? 

Admiral Jetuey. I think we can say it is all reclassification; yes 
I do not think we have had any startling new concepts since last year 
It is a continuation of last year’s work. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WiaGLesworts. Budget activity No. 7 is “Departmental ad- 
ministration’’—$4,686,000 is requested as compared with $5,134,000 
in the current fiscal year. All these items show a reduction except 
the first item entitled ‘Departmental, salaries,’ which shows a slight 
increase of $9,795. 

How many people have you on the payroll now? 

Admiral Jettey. At the top of page 54 this provides for 
years at the seat of government; a ceiling of 790. 

Mr. WigGLesworts. How many do you have at the seat of govern- 
ment right now? 

Admiral Jetuey. Very close to that 


735 man- 
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Mr. Cocurane. Seven hundred and thirty-five. We carry that 
against civil engineering all the time. We have only 1 or 2 on attrition 
at any one time. 

Admiral Jettey. Under the personnel ceilings for the last year o 
two we have been right up against the ceiling at all times. We ar 
at the point where we have to wait until somebody resigns before w; 
can hire a new person. 

Mr. Wieciesworrna. I note that you say that the estimates fo 
the fiscal year 1954 are based upon the same needs as the program 
approved for the fiscal year 1953, but apparently there is some slight 
difference in there 

Admiral JeLttey. That results from the overtime. 

Mr. Cocurane. As a matter of fact, that is overtime. We ar 
running into a little trouble. We have had the ceilings control and 
we have had to work more overtime than we anticipated, eve 
1953. We are going to have to have a little more money in salaries 
to pay our present personnel this year. Of course, we are going to 
make it from savings in the same program. 

Admiral Jettey. Do you think that your 1953 estimate of 
$3,803,205 is a little low? 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes. The present estimates will run awfully closé 
You cannot get right down to the nickel. That is all. 

Mr. WicGLesworts. That gives you a salary average of around 
$5,200. 

Mr. Cocnrane. Yes. These are all white-collar workers, mostl) 
engineers with the exception of about eight people. 


OTHER SERVICE SUPPORT 


Mr. Wiee_esworts. Would you tell us a little about the other 
service support, project No. 7-G? 

Admiral Je.itey. That is made up of four items; cataloging, whic! 
is our contribution toward the Federal cataloging project. That is a 
lump sum payment we make. Training films. We produce about 
8 to 10 films a year to be used in the training of our Seabees and fo 
the training of our technical engineers in the Bureau and in our field 
offices. 

Microfilming. We are cleaning out our files. All our construction 
plans are in one spot in Washington, and we got worried about a 
catastrophe, so we are microfilming every one of our original con- 
struction plans that are needed for future alterations, reference, and 
so forth, and we have a better chance of survival for those. 

The last is the Bureau of Manual Projects. We expect it to b 
completed toward the end of this calendar year. We have been work- 
ing on it now for about 4 years. ‘That covers our technical instructions 
to the field officers, how to maintain buildings, water supplies, and how 
to operate power plants, and so forth. 

This $100,000 in 1954 should clean the manual up. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to 7—C reflected on page 53 of thi 
justifications, transportation, I notice that there is a zero in 1954, the 
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054 request. What was done under that transportation requirement 
previously that is eliminated now? 

Admiral Je.tey. That is transportation of material and equipment 
ather than transportation of personnel, and it is being paid for by the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Mr. SHeprparpD. This activity has been transferred to another 
ognizance? 

\dmiral Jettey. That is correct. 

Mr. SHerparpD. That is all. 

\ir. WigGLeswortH. The committee will stand adjourned until 

morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 


Fripay, May 8, 1953 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, NAVY CIVILIAN 
COMPONENTS 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. KEENMORE M. McMANES, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS (NAVAL RESERVE) 

CAPT. WILLIAM C. HUGHES, USNR, DIRECTOR, NAVAL RESERVE 
BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (RESERVE) 

MAJ. GEN. W. P. T. HILL, USMC, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
MARINE CORPS 

REAR ADM. JOSEPH F. JELLEY, CEC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
YARDS AND DOCKS 

CAPT. EDWARD J. LANIGAN, USN, FACILITIES AND FIELD SERVICE 
OFFICER, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
ATR) 

CAPT. J. C. ALDERMAN, DIRECTOR, SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 

CAPT. WARREN W. JONES, USN, ASSISTANT FOR NAVAL AIR RE- 
SERVE, SHORE ESTABLISHEMEN™ DIVISION, BUREAU OF AERO- 
NAUTICS 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 


Description 1952 1953 1954 


priation or estimate ee : $31, 200, 000 
e available in subsequent year “ é — 3, 024, 136 


Obligations incurred 28, 175, 864 


mparative transfer from— 
Public works, Navy” $21, 448,000 | $5, 710, 000 | 
Marine Corps troops and facilities’’ 2, 750, 000 100, 000 


Total obligations | 24, 198, 000 5, 810, 000 28, 175, 864 
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Obligations by activities 


Actual, Estimate, 


Description 1952 1953 


$21, 445, 000 $5, 500, 000 
3, 000 210, 000 
2. 750, 000 100, 000 | 


24, 198, 000 5, 810, 000 


Mr. Wieciteswortn. The committee will be in order. We have 
request this morning for ‘‘Military construction, Navy civilian com- 
ponents,”’ which, as I understand, is in the amount of $31,200,000. 

Admiral McManrs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. As compared with $32,400,000 in the Truman 
budget. The item appears to be set up as a new appropriation this 
year. There was no specific appropriation for this title in the current 
year, as I understand it. 

Admiral M« M ‘NES. That is correct, sir; or in the previous years 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. WigGLeswortru. Admiral McManes is here this morning 
has a brief statement for the committee. 

Admiral McManers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the c 
mittee: 

The appropriation request titled ‘Military construction, Navy 
civilian components,” is a budget request to provide for fac oo s 
and additions to adequately house and provide for training of 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve forces. The items Sontginad i 
this book are those considered to be the immediate requirements for 
this program. It is well to point out that the request in its entirety 
has been previously authorized by the National Defense Facilities 
Act (Public Law 783 of the 81st Cong.). This request for funds for 
Reserve construction totals $31.2 million. The book is divided into 
three sections to facilitate consideration and review. The first section 
covers the Naval Air Reserve program, which is for eight separate 
projects. The second section consists of nine projects Tequired for 
the Naval Reserve surface-training program, and the third section 
has 39 projects for the Marine Corps Reserve. 

The National Defense Facilities Act of 1950, Public Law 783, 81st 
Congress, provided authorization for the acquisition, construction, 
expansion, rehabilitation, conversion, equipping, and joint utilization 
of facilities necessary for the administration and training of units of 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces of the United States 
I would like to state here that the amount authorized in that was 
$250 million for all the services. That includes also the National 
Guard and the Air National Guard. 

Under this authority, funds are being requested in this appropria- 
tion to provide for the construction and extension of facilities used in 
the training and administration of the Reserve components of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps. In every new or replacement facility 
requested in this presentation the principle of joint utilization will be 
adhered to with one or more other Reserve components. 

This is the first representation to the Congress by the Navy Depart- 
ment for a substantial portion of the funds authorized under Public 
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Law 783 of the 8ist Congress. In this submission there is no request 
for a facility in a new locality. In each location where a new facility is 
requested there are Reserve units in being and the locality has proved 
capable of supporting units of the size for which these facilities are 
requested. 
In ade lition to new facilities this submission includes a request for 
litions and improvements to a number of existing facilities. Most 
of these additions are to provide exclusive space requirements for the 
enlarged Marine Corps Reserve training program and consists of addi- 
ons to existing Naval Reserve training centers. Other items are 
improvements to existing naval air stations and Naval Reserve 
aining centers necessary to conduct an effective training program, 
to effect a reduction in maintenance and upkeep costs, and to acquire 
property presently under lease subject to cancellation, thereby assuring 
continuance of the training program in the locality. 
The proposed projects contained in this request have been carefully 
reened to include only those items comattiered to be immediate 
requirements. To insure this, a representative from the Navy Depart- 
ment has surveyed, together with field representatives, each locality 
where a new facility or major improveme nt is requested. 
This submission consists of items in support of three Reserve train- 
‘ programs, the Naval Reserve Air, Naval Reserve Surface, and 
Manaa Corps Reserve. 


NAVAL RESERVE AVIATION 


The first of these three is Air, and the largest one requested is the 
Alvin-Callender project. 


NEW ORLEANS ALVIN-CALLENER PROJECT 


The item for New Orleans Alvin-Callender is a request for a replace- 
ment facility for the present Naval Air Station, New Orleans, for 
the joint use of all Reserve aviation components. Due to short 
runways, incapable of expansion, the operation of even presently 
obsolescent aircraft is hazardous at the existing facility. 1 would 
like also to state that the existing facility is not owned by us, but we 
have it on a lease which will expire at present indications, I believe 
in 1965. It is in an area also of considerable residential expansion. 
The Air National Guard facilities in the area are inadequate and, 
are capable of expansion only at prohibitive costs while the Air 
Force Reserve has no facility in this area to meet its Reserve require- 
ments. The construction of this proposed facility will provide year- 
round training, including gunnery and bombing areas for most 
Reserve squadrons in the Midwest area. The planned facility will 
accommodate an estimated 80 squadrons on annual training cruises 
in addition to its own local squadrons. The remaining Naval Air 
items of this submission provide for the improvement of existing facili- 
ties by such items as runway extensions, heating-system consolidations 
and additional or replacement shop and hangar spaces. 

In addition, I would like to say that this is an area where the Navy 
shall be the host with the Air Force. The Air Force has money avail- 

able from 1953 for the construction, or for certain amounts of con- 
struction, for hangar and administrative space after we have obtained 
the ground, 

81394—53—pt. 1——14 
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NAVAL RESERVE, SURFACE 


Our next item is the ‘Surface Reserve.”” Seven of the nine items 
in the Naval Reserve Surface submission represent the requirement 
of replacing training facilities that have become no longer availab|. 
to us or have become incapable of supporting the Reserve training 
program. Of the remaining 2 items 1 is for the purchase of property 
from which we face possible eviction—that is St. Louis—and the other 
is for the installation of a required sprinkler system in an existing 
facility. That is Treasure Island. 


MARINE RESERVE, GROUND 


The next item is “Marine, ground.” The entire Marine Corps 
Reserve was mobilized for Korea. In order to rebuild an ade as ite 
training program, it is necessary that new facilities be provided i1 
number of localities. The program for these facilities will Coit: of 
the construction of 31 additions to existing Naval Reserve training 
centers to provide the required exclusive-use space necessary to th 
Marine Corps Reserve; the construction of exclusive Marine Corp 
Reserve space at a location to be jointly constructed with the Nava 
Reserve; the replacement of two leased facilities that are inadequate 
that is at Pittsburgh and Milwaukee—and costly and replacement in 
three localities of facilities that are unsuitable due to location and 
type or condition of the buildings; those are at Akron, Dayton, and 
Hingham; the purchase of one building presently leased; and the res- 
toration of one Naval Reserve training center to provide an adequat: 
training facility. The restoration is at Des Moines, lowa. 

The Navy is required by the recently enacted Armed Forces 
Reserve Act to maintain, support, and provide for an adequate Naval 
Reserve to meet planned mobilization requirements. This includes 
providing ample opportunity for young men entering the naval 
service—either Regular or Reserve—to complete their ready obliga- 
tion under the terms of the new law. In order to meet this require- 
ment it is essential that reasonable and adequate facilities be pro- 
vided to conduct an effective training program. The Navy heartily 
endorses the action of Congress in placing in law a requirement for a 
dynamic, well-trained, and qui alified Reserve. This action emphasize d 
the Navy’s past policy and desires for its Reserve components. ‘The 
appropriation requested here is consistent with a continuance of the 
Navy’s long-range plans for proper, efficient, economical support of 
its Reserve components. It is a forward and orderly step for carrying 
out the provisions of the congressional will as expressed in the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act and the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 
Furthermore, and of utmost importance, this is an essential facilities 
program to provide the training that will make our Naval Reserve 
ready to meet any emergency our Nation may be called upon to face 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATE FOR 1954 


(A breakdown of the appropriation request is as follows:) 
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)EPARTMENT OF THE Navy, Mriirary Construction, Navy CIrIviLian 
COMPONENTS 
Pequested 
Naval Reserve (Aviation), fiscal year 1954 —> 
Location and title 19 4 
Naval Air Station, Columbus, Ohio $302, 000 
Consolidation, enlargement, and conversion of heating plants, 
new, permanent. 
Two story addition to administration building, 7,500 square feet. 
Naval Air Station, Lincoln, Nebr 27, 000 
Airfield pavements (2d increment) aircraft parking area, 20,000 
square yards. 
Supply facilities, 42,000 square feet 
Public works facilities, 20,000 square feet. 
Naval Air Station, Los Alamitos, Calif 329, 000 
4 & M shop leanto and utilities, 4,212 square feet. 
Water supply main from city of Long Beach system to Naval 
Air Station, Los Alamitos. 
Naval Air Station, New Orleans, La ), 027, 000 
Land acquisition (2,576 acres and avigational easements over 
5,223). 
Airfield (first increment) 8,000 foot runway, taxiways, parking 
and lighting (306,500 square yards) 
Site preparation. 
Hangar and control tower 
Aviation fuel storage, 10,000 barrels 
Supply building, 30,000 square feet 
Public works facility, 15,000 square feet 
Utilities, roads, and services. 
Naval Air Station, New York, N. Y : 579, 000 
Resurface approximately 30,000 square yards, 
Fire protection improvements and extensions, 
Naval Air Station, St. Louis, Mo 315, 000 


Additional aircraft parking area, 30,000 square yards. 
Naval Air Station, South Weymouth, Mass 964, 000 
HTA hangar (Denver type) (240 feet by 310 inches) 109,000 
square feet. 
Extend runway to 8,000 feet, 36,823 square yards 
Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, Pa as 864, 000 
One two-story leanto for existing hangar, 48,000 square feet. 


Naval Reserve (su ‘face ). fiscal year 1954 
ippropriation, 
Location and title fiscal year 1954 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Akron, Ohio-_--- $617, 000 
Permanent building 30,300 square feet. 
Garage, 580 square feet. 
Site preparation and utilities. 
Acquisition of land (3 acres at $1,000). 
Collateral equipment. 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Chicago ( 
als aie : 1, 293, 000 
Permanent buildings, 38,000 square feet. 
Garage, 580 square feet. 
Site improvement. 
Land acquisition (6 acres at $3,000), 
Collateral equipment 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Dayton, Ohio-- 626, 000 
Permanent building, 30,300 square feet. 
Garage, 580 square feet. 
Site preparation and utilities, 
Restoration of vacated facilities. 
Acquisition of land (3 acres at $7,000), 
Collateral equipment. 
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Naval Reserve (surface), fiscal year 1954—Continus 


Location and title 
Naval and Army Reserve Training Center, Hutchinson, Kans 
Building, 25,646 square feet. 
Garage, 580 square feet. 
Site preparation and utilities. 
Acquisition of land (4 acres, at $3,000 
Collateral equipment. 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Milwaukee, Wis 
Completion of headhouse and construction of wings, 29,427 
square feet. 
Garage, 580 square feet. 
Site preparation. 
Collateral equipment. 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Permanent building, 30,300 square feet 
Garage, 580 square feet. 
Site utilities and preparation. 
Acquisition of land (5 acres, at $3,000 
festoration of vacated site. 
Collateral equipment. 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Quiney-Hingham, 
Mass 
Building, 27,900 square feet. 
Garage, 580 square feet 
Site improvement and utilities. 
Removal and reinstallation of equipment. 
Land acquisition (5 acres, at $2,500 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, St. Louis, Mo 
Purchase of 2-story brick building. 
Purchase of 9% acres of land. 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Treasure Island, 
San Francisco, Calif ; See 
Sprinkler protection. 


Marine Reserve (ground), fiscal year 1954 


Project location and description 
Naval Reserve Training Center, Abilene, Tex , 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,500 square feet. 
Garage, 625 square feet. 
Site improvements. 
Collateral equipment. 
al and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Akron, Ohio 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 7,475 square feet. 
Marine Corps Reserve garage and shops, 3,460 square feet. 
site lmprovements. 
al Reserve Training Center, Amarillo, Tex 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square feet. 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet. 
Site improvements. 
Collateral equipment 
al Reserve Training Center, Aurora, II! me Pye 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,500 square feet. 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet. 
Site improvements, 
Collateral equipment. 
al and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Chicago, III 
Extension to the proposed Naval Reserve Training Center, 
11,560 square feet 
Marine Corps Reserve garage, 1,160 square feet 
Site improvements 
Collateral equipment 
al Reserve Training Center, Danville, Il 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,500 square feet 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet 
Site improven ents 
Collateral equipment, 


i ppropri 
fiscal year 


$459. on 


668. 000 


520. 00K 


LOS, OOO 


96. 000 


187, 000 


115, 000 
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Marine Reserve (ground), fiscal year 1954—Continued 
ippropriation, 


Project location and description fiscal year 1954 


| and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Dayton, Ohio__- $148, 000 
Marine Corps Reserve exclusive space, 6,630 square feet 

Marine Corps Reserve garage and shop, 1,660 square feet 

Site improvements. 
al Reserve Training Center, Des Moines, Iowa 000 
Restoration of exclusive Marine Corps Reserve space, 7,765 

square feet. 

Garage, 625 square feet. 

Site improvements and utilities. 

Collateral equipment. 
al Reserve Training Center, E] Paso, Tex , 000 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 6,845 square 

Garage and shop, 625 square feet. 

Site improvements and utilities. 

Collateral equipment. 

il Reserve Training Center, Fort Smith, Ark 5, 000 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square 

Garage and shop, 625 square feet. 

Site improvements and utilities, 

Collateral equipment 
teserve Training Center, Freeport, Long Island, N. ¥ , 000 
ixtension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 6,845 square f 
Garage, 625 square feet. 


site improvements an 1 utilities 
Collateral equipment. 
val Reserve Training Center, Gary, Ind 000 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet 
Site improvements and utilities 
Collateral equipment. 
al Reserve Training Center, Hamilton, Ohio 5, 000 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet 
Site improvements and utilities 
Collateral equipment, 
Reserve Training Center, Hartford, Conn 5, 000 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,500 square f 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet. 
Site improvements and utilities. 
Collateral equipment. 
al Reserve Training Center, Jackson, Mich , 5, 000 
iixtension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,500 square 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet. 
Site improvements and utilities. 
Collateral equipment. 
val Reserve Training Center, Joplin, Mo ; 5. 000 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square f 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet. 
Site improvements and utilities. 
Collateral equipment. 
al Reserve Training Center, La Crosse, Wis 5. 000 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet, 
Site improvements and utilities, 
Collateral equipment. 
val Reserve Tiaining Center, Lima, Ohio 5, 000 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square f 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet. 
Site improvements and utilities. 
Collateral equipment. 
‘aval Reserve Training Center, Lincoln, Nebr_--- Bi , 000 
Extension to Naval Training Center, 5,500 square feet 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet. 
Site improvements and utilities. 
Collateral equipment. 
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Marine Reserve (ground), fiscal year 1954—Continued 
1ppropriat 
Project location and description fiscal year | 
Naval Reserve Training Center, Lorain, Ohio ‘ $114, 000 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square feet. 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet 
Site improvements and utilities 
Collateral equipment 
Naval Reserve Training Center, Manchester, N. H 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 6,845 square feet. 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet 
Site improvements and utilities 
Collateral equipment 
Naval Reserve Training Center, Mansfield, Ohio 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square feet 


Garage and shop, 625 square feet. 


utilities. 


Collateral equipment 
Naval Reserve Training Center, Milwaukee, Wis 
Headhouse and win 10,580 square feet. 
Garage and shop, 1,255 square feet 
Site improvements and utilities 
Collateral equipment 
Naval Reserve Training Center, Muskegon, Mich 
Kxtension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square.feet. 
Garage and shop, 625 square fe 


» 


Site improvements and utilities 
Collateral equipment 
Naval Reserve Training Center, Oshkosh, Wis 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square fee 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet 
Site improvements and utilities 
Collateral equipment 
and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Pittsburgh, Pa 


1d shop 255 square feet 


I 
ixclusive Marine Corps Reserve space, 10,580 square feet 


provements and utilities 


ollateral equipment 
Naval Reserve Training Center, Portsmouth, Ohio 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,55 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet 
Site improvement 
Collate ral equipme! t 
Reserve Naval Training Center, Pueblo, Colo 


Exten ‘ Reserve Training Center 


550 square feet 
Garage and shop, 625 iare feet 
nd utilities 
Ollateral equipme: 
nd Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Quincy-Hingham, 


ension to Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center 
5,460 square feet 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet. 
Site improvements and utilities. 
Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, St. Joseph, Mo 
Purchase of 3-story building 
Naval Reserve Training Center, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 11,910 square feet 
Garage and shop, 810 square feet 
Site improvements and utilities. 
Naval Re » Training Center, San Angelo, Tex 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square feet 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet. 
Site improvements and utilities 
Collateral equipment 
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Marine Reserve (ground), fiscal year 1954—Continued 


Appropriation, 
Project location and description fiscal year 1954 


al Reserve Training Center, Steubenville, Ohio $114, 000 
Ixxtension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet. 
Site improvements and utilities. 
Collateral equipment. 
val Reserve Training Center, Terre Haute, Ind , 000 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet. 
Site improvements and utilities. 
Collateral equipment. 
val Reserve Training Center, Trenton, N. J. 000 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 6,790 square f 
Garage, and shops, 2,305 square feet. 
Site improvements and utilities. 
Collateral equipment. 
val Reserve Training Center, Wheeling, W. Va 11, 000 
Iixtension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square fee 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet. 
Site improvements, and utilities. 
al Reserve Training Center, Wichita Falls, Tex 5, 000 
ixtension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,500 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet 
Site improvements, and utilities, 
Collateral equipment 
val Reserve Training Center, Williamsport, Pa 114, 000 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 
Garage and shop, 625 square feet 
Site improvements, and utilities. 
Collateral equipment 
val Reserve Training Center, Zanesville, Ohio 000 
Extension to Naval Reserve Training Center, 5,550 square fee 
Garage and shop, 625 square fect. 
Site improvements, and utilities 
Collateral equipment. 


Mr. Wieeteswortrn. Thank you, Admiral. The authority for this 
appropriation, as I understand, is contained in the National Defense 
Facilities Act of 1950, and that act, as you told us, authorized an 
overall appropriation of $250 million for the three services; did it not? 

Admiral McManes. That is correct. 


ALLOCATION OF MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AUTHORITY AMONG THI 
SERVICES 


Mr. Wieeteswortn. Have the Navy and the Marine Corps 
been allocated a specific share of that overall total? 

Admiral McMawnezs. As to a specific share, 1 do not think that we 
have, sir. I might ask Admiral Clexton if he knows of any such 
allocation. 

Admiral Ciexton. I believe that the Army had an appropriation 
for civilian component construction in 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 
1954. The Air Force, I believe, had an appropriation for the same 
purpose in 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

As I recall, the total program of the Navy was sent up, through 
the Secretary of Defense, to the Reserve Policy Board and to the 
Bureau of the Budget. To date only $492,000 has been appropriated 
under authority granted by Public Law 783, 81st Congress, and under 
appropriation title “Public works, Navy.” No specific allocation 
of authority has been made. There was a complete coordination 
attained in the Reserve Policy Board, to be sure that the requirement 
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of the public law was carried out, wherein there was to be no duplica- 
tion of Macilitie ‘s and there was to be joint use all the way through the 
three services. That v als coordinated, I believe, by the Joint Reserve 
Policy Board, was it not? 

Admiral McManes. We have a Joint Reserve Facilities Board. 
which coordinated it. 

Mr. Wiecuesworrn. Has the $250 million authorized been allo- 
cated or apportioned in any way as between the three services? 

Admiral Ciexton. Not that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Wieeitesworra. Do you know how much of that $250 million 
has been appropr iated for one service or another? 

Ac imiral CLExToNn. Suppose we come back to Ha and maybe I can 
work it out for you, sir. The office of the Secretary of Defense would 
have the overall figures. 

Admiral Mo Manes. I think Captain Hughes has some information 
on this from the Joint Reserve Facilities Board. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. As I understand, the $250 million was 
respect to 5 fiscal years, 1951 to 1955, inclusive was it not? 

\dmiral McMawnes. That is substantially right. Public Law 783 
Sist Congress was passed in fiscal year 1951 and the authorization 
covers “the next 5 fiscal years’’; 1. e., fiscal year 1952 through fiscal 
year 1956. 

Mr. WiacLteswortu. And this is the first the Navy has asked for 
under the overall $250 million authorization? 

Admiral McManes.Yes, sir; the first large request. 


FUNDS PREVIOUSLY CARRIED UNDER PUBLIC WORKS, NAVY 


r. WiagGLeswortu. In your green sheets, I notice on page |, 
two items under “Comparative transfer from,” aggregating $24 
198,000 in fiscal year 1952, and $5,810,000 in fiscal 1953. Were those 
transferred funds used for this same general purpose? 

Admiral Jeiuey. ‘Comparative transfers’ is not quite the proper 
term. All previous funds were obtained under appropriation title 
“Public works, Navy.’ 

Mr. Wiageieswortn. That is what it says in the green sheets 

Admiral Jetitey. That is the standard form. The data shown 
reflects the obligations actually incurred in fiscal year 1952 and 
estimated for fiscal year 1953 for projects in the “Public works” 
apporpriations, and for projects financed by the appropriation “Marine 
Corps troops and facilities,’ under the authority of section 614 of 
Public Laws 179 and 488, 82d Congress. They were in the regular 
public-works bill together with projects for the Regular Naval Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. WiegieswortnH. Then, as a practical matter, in the fiscal yea 
1952, you did have $24,198,000 which you used for this purpose. 

Admiral Jetutey. Yes; under specific authorizations rather than this 
general authorization. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. But it was for the same purpose. 

Admiral Jetuey. The same purpose. 

Mr. Wiee._esworts. And in the fiscal year 1953 that figure dropped 
to $5,810,000? 

Admiral McManes. That is right, sir. 
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REASON FOR CONSIDERATION BY NAVY SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. Wiaaiteswortnu. As a matter of interest, why is this construc- 
tion segregated from your overall construction program which is 
being heard by the subcommittee headed by Congressman Davis? 

Admiral McManegs. It is done this way this year in order that we 
may show the amounts that we are expending under Public Law 783. 
The Army, the Army National Guard, and the Air National Guard 
have used a separate line for the past several years and we felt that 
it was desirable this year to use the separate appropriation line in 
order that we could bring it more logically under Public Law 783. 

Admiral CLexton. May I supplement that, sir? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Yes. 

Admiral CLexton. In the Army and Air Force last year they gave 
their testimony, not to the Davis-Riley committee, but to the Sikes 
committee and the other subcommittee. 


EXPLANATION OF BALANCE AVAILABLE IN SUBSEQUENT YEAR 


Mr. WieaL_eswortnH. On that same page of the green sheets I notice 
in the second line an item entitled “Balance available in subsequent 
year,” $3,024,136. Does that mean that you are going to require only 
$28,175,864 for fiscal 1954? 

Admiral McManegs. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the 
$3 million reduction there represents just a bookkeeping business of 
taking approximately 10 percent, which past experience has shown as 
a rule in appropriations—that is, about 10 percent is not obligated the 
first year. 

We do feel, however, that despite that bookkeeping transaction we 
can obligate the total amount so that that $3 million will be divided 
up about $1 million for air, $1 million for surface, and $1 million for 
marine facilities. 

Admiral Jettny. Mr. Chairman, we know that we are going to run 
into trouble in a few projects, perhaps in the matter of land acquisition, 
or bids coming in above our estimated requirements, and having to 
redesign, so that it is almost impossible to obligate a large number of 
projects, like this, 100 percent in 12 months. We know that we are 
going to run into trouble in a few of them. 


ADVISABILITY OF LUMP SUM APPROPRIATION 


Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Why should not the committee take advan- 
tage of that experience to the extent of appropriating $28,175,864 and 
make the balance available when you need it? 

Admiral Jettey. We cannot tell you which projects we are going to 
get into trouble with. You would have to make it a lump-sum pro- 
cedure and give us the lump sum of $28 million. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortna. Is not that what you are asking for here, a 
lump-sum appropriation of $31,200,000? 

Admiral McManezs. The projects contained in our request are 
estimated to cost $31,200,000. If you take the $3 million away from 
us it will cause a deficiency of that much in the estimated cost of the 
projects. 

Admiral Jetury. It would increase our administrative problems. 

Admiral McManegs. It would certainly be a severe handicap to us, 
particularly in our major projects and, as you will note, going down the 
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line here, there are a great many of the smaller projects; certai 
additions, for example, would have to be divided up and only a certai 
portion of each one would they be able to accomplish. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrna. If you are not going to use it and if this 
in a lump sum, I do not see how it is going to handicap you at all 

Admiral McManers. That we are not going to use it is’ only 
bookkeeping cuess 

Mr. Wiaciesworrn. I[t is in here in the budget green sheets a 
you say that that has pe your experience to date. 

Captain Hueurs. Mr. Chairman, any reduction in this amount 
would mean that there would be certain projects that we could 1 
proceed with, so that any reduced amount would mean that a 
centage would have to be applied correspondingly that we could 

ligate So that regardless where the line Was | hopp ved, there wor 

a certam perce 


ntave of it based on exper nee of the Bureau 


ards and Docks that, for one reason or another, they would not 


ble to obligate before the end of the current fiscal year, the vy 
involved That is what this amounts to , 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. Do you mean that if this $3 million \ 
taken away from you, there would be one or more projects that y 
could not initiate? 

Captain Hucues es, SIr; we lid 1 vo ahead with the who 
project. 

Mir. WicgeLeswortH. Because you would not have the overall 
funds to cover the total cost? 

Captain Huaues. On the basis of a complete project. 

(Admiral Jettey. There would be two ¥ avs of handling it. One 
would be to start on each project, which make up the $31 million total! 
and find out next spring which projects we were in trouble on and we 
would stop working on those until we get a new appropriation. Th 
more conservative way would be to start wok on $28 million worth of 
projects and, as we ran into trouble with land acquisitions, and so 
forth, some of the projects would be deferred until we got the money 
Administratively, it would be much easier to get the $31 million. It 
is a question whether we would be ready to come back here next 
February and tell you that we are ready for the $3 million or not. 

Captain Huacues. It is our understanding that in the past the com- 
mittee has insisted that we go in for a complete project and not parts 
of a project, because of the inefficiency of trying to build part of a 
project and then come back and contract again for the balance of it 
This simply represents the Navy’s estimate of what the situation will 
be at the end of the vear providing this entire amount is authorized 
for this construction. 


PERIOD OF AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS AUTHORIZED 


Mr. WiacLesworta. Whatever amount is authorized will be avail- 
able for how long—until 1955? 

Captain Huaues. Projects may be financed under the authority o! 
Public Law 783 through fiscal year 1956 but any funds appropriated 
would be available until expended. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS FROM PREVIOUS YEARS 


Mr. Wiacteswortu. Are there any funds now available for 
purpose by way of carryover from previous years? 
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Admiral Jeter. Yes, sir; there are some. Unfortunately, my 
figures are as of February 28. We have had a number of contract 
wards, sizable awards since the freeze was lifted in the last few weeks. 

[ should like to point out that to date we have received only $492,000 
inder the authorization of Public Law 783, 8ist Congress. The 
major portion of funds were separately appropriated for specific 
projects and as such are available only for those particular projects. 

| would rather furnish you the exact figure for the record, but it 
ooks to me as though there is in the neighborhood of several milion 

lars. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Several million? 

\dmiral Jexitey. Several million—$3 to $5 million. We have run 

to difficulties, for instance, on Niagara Falls where we had $2,750,000 
inder Publie Law 155 which has never been apportioned by the Bureau 

the Budget. There was almost a year’s delay there while they 
rotiated to see whether the Air Force or Air National Guard could 
ome in with us. Other than that, we probably have another $2.5 
million in odds and ends. I would estimate it comes to about $5 
million in all that is available as of today. But I would like to correct 
that figure for the record. 
Wiaee.iesworts. Is that $5 million—or whatever the exact 
may be—obligated in respect to projects which are already 
vay, or is it available for additions or new projects? 

Admiral Jecueny. It is all earmarked for spectiic projects which, for 

reason or another, are not under contract; but it is not a lump 


m that we could draw on. 


\f ) 


r. WigGLeswortH. That are not under contract? 
Admiral J) vy. Yes. sir: the . armarked. Plans and 

\dmiral Jenutey. Yes, sir; the money is earmarked. lans and 
specifications are being prepared, and so forth, for various individual 


projects that are not vet under contract. So that the $5 million 
[ spoke of is not a general pool that we could use for new purposes. 
[t is earmarked for specific projects for which plans and specifications 
we being prepared. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrs. You are going ahead with each and every 
one of those projects even though they are not under contract? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir; we are going ahead with the planning, 
ind so forth. 

The matter referred to above may be found on pages 220, et seq. 


LIFTING OF FREEZE ORDER ON CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. WiaGieswortu. You spoke of the freeze order being lifted 
recently? 

Admiral Jeiuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortnH. That means that the review of construction 
projects, as far as the Navy is concerned, has been completed? 

Admiral Jentey. Perhaps I had better go into a little more detail 
lhe freeze went into effect, I believe, on February 7. Starting late in 
March we began to get lists of specific projects which had been released 
by the Secretary of Defense. We have had four such lists. As of 
today there are about $25 million worth of projects which have not 
been released. I understand the fifth list has been prepared and is 
awaiting the signature of the proper officials of the Department of 
Defense. It now appears that there is going to be about $6 million 
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worth of projects that we are going to have to have further discussion 
on; bit out of our two-hundred-million-odd dollars, it has all been 
released except about $25 million and we expect another $20 million 
momentarily. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. Certainly. 

Mr. Suepparp. As I interpret it, when the freeze went into effect, 
it was for the purpose of a general recapitulation of the entire picture, 
not only as to the Navy and the Marine Corps, but the Air Force and 
Army as well. 

Admiral Jetuey. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And when they went through a rescreening process, 
they were considering it with reference to priorities in requirements 
is that correct? 

Admiral JeLttEy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And were allocated accordingly? 

Admiral JeLtey. We informed them as to those projects that wi 
either had bids on or were ready to go oul for advertising and they 
studied those projects first. 

Mr. Suepparp. The projects that have been released from the 
freeze have been very carefully screened and listed as to their priority 
as I have been informed; is that correct? 

Admiral Jetitny. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all. 


JOINT USE OF PROJECTS 


Mr. WicGLresworrs. You say these projects are all for joint use’ 

Admiral McManus. They are for joint use, and will be available 
for joint use with one or more of the other Reserve components; 
that is, either the Marine Corps Reserve, Air Force, Air National 
Guard, Army or Army National Guard or Coast Guard Reserve. 


MATCHING ON LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. WiceGLeswortu. To what extent, if any, are funds made avail- 
able locally to supplement or match those which we put up under 
this program? 

Admiral McManes. In many cases the ground is given to the 
Navy either on a dollar-a-year lease or outright. Hutchinson, Kans., 
is one example. 

Captain Hucues. That is only a possibility insofar as these Navy 
projects are concerned, sir. We have nothing definite on _ that. 
Public Law 783 requires matched funds only where States are involved 
in their National Guard program. 

Mr. WieeLesworru. There is no mandatory requirement of match- 
ing or local contribution? 

Admiral McManss. No; there is not. 

Admiral Je.iey. I might say that as you go through the individual 
projects you will note that in practically every case we provide for the 
purchase of land. We expect that in a number of cases the land will 
be donated by a city or by public-spirited citizens. However, we 
have never been in a position to be able to go to a city and say “Will 
you give us land if we go to the Appropriations Committee and if the 
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\ppropriations Committee gives us funds?” There have been only 
a very few cases where we have had anything to do with city officials 
all; so that as a practical matter, as a precaution, we have included 
funds for the purchase of land although we expect in many cases to 
ve the land donated. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Once constructed these fac ilities are all main- 
ained and operated by the Federal Government? 

\dmiral McManss. Yes, sir. 

(Admiral Jetuey. As a matter of fact, there is very limited civic use 
that could be made of our type of armory. We do not have drill halls 
hat could be used for basketball games, things like that, which is true 
n many National Guard armories. These are classrooms and shops 

sically. We have very few requests for use of them and those 
requests usually get turned down because they are not susceptible of 
se for regular civic functions. 

Mr. Wice.teswortnH. These facilities are all built under contract? 

\dmiral Jetury. Yes, sir. They are built under our regular pro- 
cedures. The only variation in some cases is, for instance, in some of 
the Marine projects which amount to a little over $100,000, they may 
be located a very considerable distance from our regular naval estab- 
lishments. In those cases, we will employ a private arcbitect or engi- 
neer to do the inspection, instead of having one of our Government 
employees or officers go to that place and stay on temporary duty with 
per diem for many months. We do the inspections in the most 
economical manner. 


PROJECTS FUNDED BY COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS 


Mr. Wiae.Leswortn. I wish you would insert in the record a list 
of the projects, and the costs in respect to which these transferred 
funds have been applied, in fiseal years 1952 and 1953. 

Admiral Jectuy. Shall we indicate the source of those funds, the 
public works authorization bill? 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Yes. I understand that $24,198,000 was 
obligated in fiscal 1952. I would like to see what that program looks 
like; and similarly in 1953 for the $5,810,000, I would like to see what 
that looks like. 

Admiral Jettey. We will provide that. 

The information requested is as follows:) 
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Durham, N. ¢ 


Flint, Mich 
tal, all projects (1953 column 


mated additional obligations to June 30, 1953 


Total 106, 000 
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Mr. WiacieswortnH. Any general questions, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Suepparp. No questions as far as I am concerned. You have 
made the policy inquiry and I am ready to go into the details, if you 
ure, 

NavaL Reserve Aviation FAaAci.ities 


Mr. WiacLeswortu. The first of 3 sections here is the big section 
moneywise, calling for $21,207,000 for 8 Naval Reserve aviation 
facilities. I think we might insert im the record at this point a list of 
these eight facilities requested and the amounts involved. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 

Military construction, Navy civilian components, Naval Reserve (Aviation) 

fiscal year 1954 


A ppropria- 
tion fiscal 
year 1954 


Authorization 
status 


Page 


Project location and description 
num ber 


Naval Air Station, Columbus, Ohio, new additional facilities.| Public Law 783, $302, 000 TAR 
8ist Con 
Naval Air Station, Lincoln, Nebr., runway improvement and lo ‘ 827, 000 
additional facilities. 
val Air Station, Los Alamitos, Calif., new additional facili- do 329, 000 
val Air Station, New Orleans, La., new facility lo 16, 027, 000 
il Air Station, New York, N. Y., new additional facilities do 9, 000 
41 Air Station, St. Louis, Mo., additional aircraft park- do 315, 000 
area | 
Air Station, South Weymouth, Mass., additional =_ we 1, 964, 000 
ties 


val Air Station, Willow Grove, Pa., new additional facility .do 864, 000 


81394—53—pt. 1——-15 
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NAVAL AIR STATION, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Wiceieswortna. I notice that the biggest item in the eig] 
and, for that matter, in the whole request, is for the Naval Air Stati 
at New Orleans, La., which has been referred to briefly, calling fi 
$16,027,000, or over 50 percent of the entire request. That apper 
at page NAR-4-1 of the justifications. You have set forth in thy 
justifications considerable detail, but I think for the record we oug 
to have a full statement on this item. 

Admiral McManezs. I would like to ask Captain Lanigan, 
may, to make such a statement. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortnH. Captain, will you give us some details fo: 
the record of this large project? 

ee ain Lanican. The Alvin-Callender is a relocation of the Naval 
Air Station, New Oreleans. The need for that stems from the fa 
that the present air station is very small. The longest runway is 
3,370 feet long and cannot be extended. The residential areas have 
encroached upon this site to the point where it is getting hazardous 
and we have had considerable complaints on account of noise. 

Mr. WiaGteswortH. The present property is under lease, you say? 

Captain LaNniIGaANn. Yes, s ir. W e do not own that. The lease ex 
pires in June of 1965 and we anticipate by getting out well in advance 
of 1965 that we may save money by the Levee Board waiving th: 
restoration clause in the lease, because they are getting the property 
ahead of time. 

The new site was chosen as a result of a joint engineering survey 
team, by all of the services. The city of New Orleans owns the exis! 


ing Alvin-Callender Airport and they are giving that to the Navy 


free of charge. We are not paying anything for that airport. How- 
ever, it is not large enough, so we will have to acquire land in addition 
to the existing Alvin-Callender. 

Mr. SHeprparp. What would be the approximate contribution 
involved there, on a conservative estimate? 

Captain Lanigan. A conservative estimate would be around 700 
acres. It runs from $500 to $2,500 an acre. We feel it would be a 
contribution of around $2.5 to $3 million. 

The people who are going to use this are the Navy Air, Marine Air, 
Coast Guard Air, the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard. 

It is completely a joint venture. The site is approved. The 
Secretary of Defense has designated the Navy as the host. When 
we speak of $16,027,000, approximately $11 million is for joint-use 
items and $4 million of it is for Navy items solely. But, according 
to the policy of the Secretary of Defense, we are budgeting for the 
joint-use facilities, such as utilities, acquisition of land, runways, 
taxiways, and so forth. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will there be any contribution by the other par- 
ticipating branches of the service to the Navy, toward this expendi- 
ture? 

Captain LanrGan. No, sir; not in this $16 million. That is charged 
up entirely to the Navy. 

Mr. WieeG.teswortnu. Who are the others participating? 

Captain Lanican. Navy Air Reserve, Marine Air Reserve, Coast 
Guard Reserve, the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. How long runways must you have? 
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Captain LANIGAN. We have to have one 8,000-foot runway. 

\ir. WiecLeswortnH. That is for jets? 

Captain Lanican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Are all of these five services now operating 
on the leased facility? 

Captain Lanican. No, sir; just the Navy and the Marine Ai 
Reserve. The Air National Guard is located on a small field known 

the New Orleans Municipal, although it is not the municipal field 
in being, because the air carriers land at another place called Moisaut 
[hat field is also small. They have their headquarters there, but 
they have to base their aircraft some distance apart, because thi 
runways are so short that even the obsolescent aircraft that they hav: 
now cannot operate out of there 

So the Navy and the Marines and Air National Guard have a home 
which is highly inadequate. The Air Force has no place down there, 
so we are continuing them in the plan 

Mr. WiGGLESWoRTH. You mean the Air Force has no place at all 
at the moment? 

Captain LAniGan. No, sir; no place at all. 

WiaGLeswortH. Where are they operating from now? 

Captain LANIGAN. They have no piace in that area They have a 
large number of Reserves down there, but they have no Way ol 
operating out of that area. 
Mr. WiaGitEswortTH. What is the nearest area that they have? 
They must be operating some place? 

Captain LANIGAN. No, sir; not in the New Orleans area. They 
have surveyed it several times and they have set up no units at all 

Mr. Wiegteswortn. This project apparently contemplates the 
acquisition of 2,576 acres. Does that include the property that ts 
cong to be given? 

Captain Lantcan. That is in addition. 

Mr. WieaLteswortH. That is in addition? 

Captain LANIGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. How large is the donated property? 

Captain LANIGAN. 517 acres. 

Mr. WiaaLteswortH. And you indicate a contemplated personnel 
of 1,312, is that right? 

Captain LaniGan. Yes, sir 

Mr. WiceGLeswortH. As compared with 525 now; that is, officers, 
enlisted, and civilian? 

Captain LANIGAN. Yes, sir 

Admiral McManes. I would like to add that at the time when w 
can establish this, Mr. Chairmar, we will be taking care of a great 
many more squadrons than they are taking care of now. For example, 
the squadrons that are in Denver can come down there in the winter- 
time. This is a vear-round available field and the use will be far 
greater than it is at present. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. This $16 million that we are talking about 
here is only about half of the estimated total cost? 

Captain Lanican. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiac.iesworrn. It is a 2-year job, and this is about 50 percent 
of it? 

Admiral McManss. That is right; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wicetesworts. How many comparable facilities have we got 
in this country? 

Captain LANiGAN. This, sir, is the first one and it might well 
a pattern for joint use throughout the country. We are starting from 
scratch to build it. It might well be a pattern for future develop. 
ment of joint Reserve air training facilities. We use jointly at other 
places, but those were constructed during the war, and so forth, an 
complete joint use could not be attained because of limited facilities, 

Mr. Wiae.teswortH. How much advantage is there in this joint 
ene 

Captain Lanican. It saves us a lot of money. One of your most 
expensive items on an airport is runw? LVS and taxiway systems, field 
lightiig, radio aids to navigation; and the construction and main- 
tenance of those is one of the big expenses. That can be used by 
all of us. The joint use of tank farms for fuel and the joint use of 
public works shops, and so forth, represent an advantage in the wa) 
of savings. 

Mr. WiaGLesworruH. I notice on pages NAR4-3 and 4 of 
justifications you have given a breakdown of the estimated $16,- 
027,000. How good are those figures? 

Admiral Jetuey. I think they are very close, Mr. Wigglesworth. 
This is a location where we have been able to make use of adyaner 
planning funds that you have appropriated in the past. We aay 
had a rather thorough engineering feasibility survey made and thes 
estimates are a lot more firm than the estimates that we had to give 
when we did not have the advantage of the advance planning pro- 
cedure. 

Admiral McManss. I venture to say, Mr. Chairman, that Alvin- 
Callender has had a closer going over not only by the Navy but the 
Bureau of the Budget and the local inhabitants of New Orleans and 
other areas than any comparable project with which I have ever been 
connected. 

LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. WiacieswortH. You have $1,411,300 for land acquisition, 
including 2,576 acres, and improvements at $410 per acre. Where is 
this property? Is it city property or is it outside the city? 

Captain Lantaan. It is outside the city. It is privately owned 
property. 

Mr. WiccieswortuH. How far out? 

Captain Lanican. From the center, from downtown New Orleans, 
about 8 miles. It is across the Mississippi River. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. In a southwesterly direction? 

Captain LaniGgan. Southeasterly direction, 

Mr. WieeLieswortH. Then you have another 5,223 acres where 
you are seeking avigational easements at $68 an acre? 

Captain Laniaan. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Jetuey. Those avigational easements are agreements that 
they will not let trees grow or erect any structures over a certain 
height, in order not to interfere with the glide pattern of the aircraft. 
We do not take posseSsion of the property. The owner keeps on 
raising crops or using it for other purposes but he binds himself not 
to erect structures exceeding certain heights at various parts of his 
property. 
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Mr. Wieeieswortn. For the first increment of the airfield you 
estimate $6,925,700. You have drainage for 8,000 feet of runway 
and parallel taxiway, 1,415 acres at $240 an acre. About half of this 
amount is for your 8,000-foot runway that you spoke about that is 
$3,331,600. Then there is $473,000 for site preparation and $3,678,900 
for hangar and control tower. Also $178,500 for aviation fuel storage, 
10,000 barrels at $17.85 per barrel; $346,500 for a supply building; 
$286,500 for a public-works facility and $2,726,600 for utilities, roads, 
and services. 

Did you ever ask for this item before? 

Admiral McMangs. No, sir. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. This is a brand new one? 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworts. The alternative is continued operation from 
separate facilities, is that it? 

Admiral McManes. Well, separate facilities except, for example, 
that the Air Force has no facilities there and you cannot operate 
modern planes there. I have just recently been there and had a 
look at this. For example, the runway is now costly to maintain, 
because it is In an area that sinks and has to be resurfaced at fre- 
quent intervals. Only the smaller planes can be operated from 
there. Weare not able to use either Jacksonville or Pensacola because 
they are so overcrowded. 


OTHER MILITARY AIR FACILITIES IN AREA 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. What is the nearest point to New Orleans 


from which you could operate those planes? 

Admiral McManes. That would be Pensacola. 

Mr. Wiaa.tesworts. You have got an 8,000-foot runway there? 

Captain ALDERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiagGLeswortnH. How far is it? 

Captain Jones. Two hundred and twenty-five miles between New 
Orleans—— 

Mr. WieeLtesworruH. And this field? 

Captain Jongs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. What other facilities are there to the west 
and to the north? 

Admirai Jecuey. Corpus Christi is about 500 miles west. 

Captain Jones. South and west. 

Admiral McManss. How far is Denver north? 

Captain Jones. About 700 miles. 

Admiral Jetuey. You have Fort Worth but Memphis I suppose 
would be the closest one to the north. 

Admiral CLexton. The Shreveport Airfield would be the closest. 

\dmiral Jettey. I think the nearest Navy one to the north is 
Memphis. That is about 300 or 400 miles. 

Mr. Wiae.esworrn. 300 or 400 miles? 

Admiral Jentey. From New Orleans to Memphis. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. How far to Shreveport? That is not very 
far. 

Admiral McManzs. That is an Air Force base. 

Admiral Jettey. 100 to 125 miles. 

Captain Lanican. I would say about 160 miles. 
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Mr. WicecieswortH. You say that is an Air Force base? 

Admiral McManzs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLesworts. Why could not that be used for joint purposes 
just as well as the setup in New Orleans? 

Captain Lanican. This is strictly in support of Reserve activities. 
Shreveport does not have the population that would justify setting 
up a Reserve organization of this size whereas New Orleans has the 
population and has proven that it will support it by personnel, in 
the past. There are bases we can go to, but we have to consider the 
prime consideration of a sufficient population, around some metro- 
politan area and its suburbs to support us with voluntary personnel, 
because the Reserves are all voluntary. 

Mr. WicG.LeswortH. What is the size of the Reserve components 
contemplated in fiscal 1954 as compared with what you have now? 

Captain Lanican. In 1954, sir? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnu. Yes. 

Captain Lanican. It would be practically the same, with some 
increase in the Navy. The Air Force will have to wait until they get 
some facilities to start their recruitment. The present components 
of the Navy are 1,312 total; that is the planning base for 1954. That 
is broken down into 231 officers, 993 enlisted and 88 civilian employees 


NUMBER OF FACILITIES IN EXISTENCE 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You told us the Naval Air Reserve is asking 
for eight new or additional facilities here. How many facilities has 
the Naval Air Reserve in existence right now? 

Captain Jonges. We have 28 facilities. Eight of them are located 
as units on regular naval air stations. Then we have 20 air stations 
in the Reserve training program. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. There is no reason why they should not be 
listed, is there? 

Admiral McManzs. No ssir. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Then will you please furnish for the record a 
list of those 28 facilities, showing the location, and giving some 
indication as to the size or length of the runways, so that we can get a 
general picture of what we have now which it is proposed to supple- 
ment by the items under consideration? 

Captain Jonzs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Would you include in that request the capacity of 
those stations? 

Mr. WicGLEswortna. Yes. 

Captain Jonxs. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 
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Naval air stations of the Naval Air Reserve Training Command 


Runways 
Maxi- 
| mum 
Length 1ircraft 
of capacity 
longest 


Location Ownership Joint with ! 
Number 


of 


Feet | 
Leased 4, 400 3 MCR 
do 3 3, O80 75| MCR 
do 3 5, 700 5 MCR, AFR, AANG, AR. 
do 8, 000 5| MCR 
do 3 7. 500 TANG, MCR, AFR. 
Navy owned-.-| 2 10, 000 AF, MCR, CANG 
y, do 5 6, 150 5 
Ile, Mich ‘ do } 4, 743 
n, Nebr Leased ) 7, 100 
mitos, Calif... Navy owned 3 6. 000 
ip , Minn Leased 5 6, 500 
O , La do 3 3, 358 


York, N. Y.. N ivy owned , 000 Isca, AFR, MCR, 


\ 


Falls, N. Y Leased... | 7, 500 7 F , AF, MCR, 
Calif lo i, 211 145 "R 
K Navy owned 3 500 
yuis, Mo Leased 3 000 
Weymouth, Mass Navy owned 3 000 t ANG. 
Wash Leased 3 200 | ‘ MCR, AF. 
ove, Pa Navy owned 3 , 000 } 


W Ul 


following symbols are used: 
Marine Corps Reserve. 
Air Force Reserve. 
Air National Guard of the State 
Regular Air Force 
Coast Guard Reserve. 
Army Reserve. 


Air Reserve training units of the Naval Air Reserve training command located 
at air stations not under NART command 


Runways Aircraft assigned 


| 
Number | —_— of NARTU 
ongest 


val air stations: | | Feet 


Anneeette. DD, ©. snes cccacci cas Navy owned f 5, 005 | 
ksonville, Fla Le ee 8, 000 
Memphis, Tenn paelaccdi@e ; 8, 000 
Norfolk, Va Ne j oe do oil Q 7, 385 
Seattle, Wash sbhesas ‘ Si @0.<... 2 | 5, 050 


Lakehurst, N. J.3 ; bedi ee dete : 3, 800 


Mt 


Santa Ana, Calif.3__....- | do " 1 3, 000 
Miami, Fla.: 
(a) East Field ai ogee aie om 4, 700 
(b) West Field j do a 6, 000 


f 

\ 

irine Corps air stations: f 
\ 

(c) Master’s Field.........-. ...d0 aust 7, 388 | 


! Navy owned, 
? Heavier than air. 
+ Lighter than air. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. I think it would be well to provide the same 
information, if possible, for the NSR and the MCR at the appropriate 
points in the record. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

lhe information requested appears on pp 234 and 241.) 
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NAVAL AIR STATION, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. WicciesworrH. Have you any questions on this particular 
station, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. SHerparp. Yes. I understand this is to be a joint operation 
with the other Services to which you have referred? 

Captain Jonrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And this station falls into the same policy category 
as the other stations of like character that are being presented for 
appropriation purposes; in other words, you are adhering to a policy 
on Reserve requirements? 

Captain LaniGaANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is my understanding that the policy is to create 
conditions that will be susceptible of a large Reserve program, as large 
as is practical at this time. Is that correct? 

Captain Lanican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I assume that this location was picked on the basis 
of the population in the adjacent areas? 

Captain Laniegan. Yes, sir. There were other considerations, such 
as those set out by the President’s Board known as the Doolittle Board 
such as being able to get gunnery areas where you can fly over with live 
ammunition, and so forth, and soon. All of those items went into the 
matter of the selection of the site. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How much jet operation will there be at this par- 
ticular field? 

Captain Lanican. We anticipate, when the plane strength is 
arrived at, which will be about 373 aircraft that will be based on that 
field, approximately half of them should be jets, as rapidly as we can 
get them. 

Mr. Suepparp. What about the problem of jet noise and objections 
emanating because of that on the part of the adjacent population? 

Captain Laniean. I do not think we will have any, because th: 
property we are acquiring is not in a densely populated area. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if the problem of objections because 
of jet noise does arise, it will be because of people moving into the area, 
rather than because of people who are now there? 

Captain Laniegan. That is correct. Not only that, but we hope 
that our avigation easements will further protect us on that. 

Mr. SHepparp. As I understand it, the Navy is carrying the entire 
load of these expenditures and the justification for them; is that 
correct? 

Captain Lanigan. That is correct, for joint use. The other services 
will provide money for their own use for the hangars, or something 
that they will use solely. They will provide that money. The only 
things that we will provide for them are those items that we use 
jointly. 

Mr. Suepparp. What will be the percentage of use, approximately, 
under the joint operation wherein Navy is carrying the full appro- 
priation responsibility? 

Captain Lanican. Well, that is why the charge was made that 
Navy would be the host service—because we will be the predominant 
user. 

Mr. Suerparp. Insofar as the budget reflects, there is a degree of 
equity in the expenditure aspect? 
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Captain Lanican. Yes. Equity can be questioned with regard to 
utilities where we have to bring them up within 5 feet of their build- 
ings. That is on us, and they take it from there. Our long-range 
plan is that the Air Force will be a host service at some other place. 

- Mr. Suepparp. There is to be a counterbalance in the other services 
at some other geographical location? 

Captain Laniean. That is planned. 

Mr. SHepparpb. So, when you take the whole thing into considera- 
tion it will round itself out reasonably and equitably? 

Captain Lanigan. That is what we believe. 

Mr. Saepparp. Have you entered into any negotiations with the 
citizens regarding this particular project? 

Captain LAniGan. Yes. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Have you made any firm commitment to the 
locality? 

Captain Lanigan. We have not made any firm commitments. 

Mr. SHepparp. Have there been any firm commitments made to 
you? 

Captain LANIGAN. Yes. 

Mr. Saepparp. What are they? 

Captain Lanigan. They have offered us the Alvin Callendar 
airport. 

Mr. Saupparp. Anything other than that? 

Captain Lanigan. No, sir. I will make a correction. There is 
one item. We have already requested the Federal Communications 
Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Administration to protect the 
site. We did that because it was imminent that television towers 
were going up im the vicinity. 

Mr. Suepparp. I have no further questions. 

Mr. WieaLtesworru. You have given us as your justifications a 
book about 2 inches thick which lists individually the 8 facilities 
for NAR, the 9 for NSR, and the 40 facilities for MCR, with several 
pages in detail in respect to each one of the 57 projects. This will be 
valuable to the committee from the poiat of view of study and con- 
sideration. 

NAVAL AIR STATION, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Mr. WieaLeswortna. I note in looking down the list of other re- 
quests for Naval Reserve aviation there is a proposed new additional 
facility at the Naval Air Station, Columbus, Ohio, in the amount of 
$302,000. 

Admiral McManes. That is for the heating plant. 

Mr. Wiaa.eswortH. That is entirely for heating plant at existing 
facilities? 

Captain Jones. A heating plant and an addition to the administra- 
tion building. 

Mr. WieaieswortH. Am I correct - assuming, for instance, that 
there may be a facility for the NSR, or the MCR at Columbus, Ohio, 
which would appear separately in your justifications, but in fact 
would be part and parcel of an overall setup at Columbus? 

Admiral McManes. If I understand, the answer is “‘ No.” 

Captain Hugues. There are none that tie in to the NAR’s. There 
are several that tie in to the NSR’s and MCR’s because the Marine 
Corps surface and the naval surface are joint in most training centers. 
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Where we are asking for an entirely new facility, replacement or 
otherwise, the Marine Corps is likewise asking for exclusive space in 
those, if I understand you correctly. None of them ties in with 
these air stations. 

Admiral Ciexton. The air stations are for the combined Navy 
and Marine Corps Air Reserves. 

Captain Hucues. They are for the combined Navy and Marin 
Corps, and the Coast Guard, where they have operations. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. The appropriation request is not divided to 
provide for more than 1 facility at 1 place? The whole request for a 
given place is in one item? 

Admiral McManss. As far as the Air is concerned, they are all in 
one item. 

Captain Hueuns. At St. Louis there is an item for Naval Air, 
NAR, and there is a separate item for NSR. They are at separate 
locations. The only connection is that they are identified as both 
being at St. Louis. 


NAVAL AIR STATION, LINCOLN, NEBR, 


Mr. Wieciteswortsu. Well, there is $827,000 in here for runway 
improvements and additional facilities at Naval Air Station, Lincoln, 
Nebr. Is that an existing facility? 

Admiral McManss. Yes. 

Mr. Wice.teswortH. Was this involved in the controversy in Ne- 
braska a year or so ago? 

Admiral Jettey. This is the result of the solution of the con- 
troversy between Omaha and Lincoln. 

Mr. WiaG.eswortn. This specific request is the result of that and 
is for runway improvements and additional facilities at Lincoln? 

Admiral Jetiuy. Yes, I think that is a fair statement. 

As you will recall, the Navy had planned to move into Omaha, 
and the compromise was that the Navy would stay in Lincoln and 
bring the Lincoln station up to an acceptable standard, and this is 
part of that. This is another location where we have unobligated 
funds from last year’s Public Works fund. The funds were made 
available as the result of that controversy. 

Mr. WicGLEeswortH. Whose estimates are these? 

Admiral Jetutey. Those are our estimates, sir. 


NAVAL AIR FACILITY, SOUTH WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. There is an item in here for $1,964,000 for 
South Weymouth, Mass. What is the story on that? 

Captain ALDERMAN. For a hangar and to extend a runway. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. There is $1,500,000 for a heavier-than-air 
hanger and $464,000 to extend the runway from 7,000 feet to 8,000 
feet. 


NAVAL AIR STATION, WILLOW GROVE, PA. 


There is $864,000 in here for the naval air station at Willow Grove. 
What is that for? 

Admiral McManegs. This is for a hanger, lean-to type. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. It says one two-story lean-to for existing 
hangar. I do not know what that means. 
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Captain Lanican. The hangar is now under contract. There were 

ot sufficient funds appropriated to construct a lean-to on that hangar. 
This is a request for the lean-to for the hangar. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnh. Just what is meant by a lean-to? 

Admiral Jettey. We build a hangar for the planes, and on each 
side of the hangar we build a two-story lean-to for shops, offices and 
spare parts, toilets, washrooms, and so forth. It all ties in together 
into the one building. 

Mr. WieGiesworts. Forty-four feet high. What will the space 
be in that lean-to? 

Admiral McManes. 48,000 square feet. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Do you need all that space? 

Captain Jonrs. What we are trying to build is a standard Naval 
Reserve hangar, which was a veloped for the purpose by the Bureau 
of Yards and Doc ks, and normally the hangar area itself is 36,000 
square feet, the floor area, and the remainder is approximately 70,000 
square fee t, which space is used for all the training of the Organized 
Reserve squadrons. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. The hangar, or the lean-to? 

Captain Jones. The lean-to. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortsu. You use that for training? 

Captain Jonus. Yes. The ground floor is for shops and maintenance 
area and the upper decks for classroom spaces for Organized Reserve 
people. It is really an operations and training hangar, maintenance. 

Mr. WieG.Leswortu. | think it would be helpful, either at the 
beginning or at the end of this discussion, for you to insert pages 4 
to 12, inclusive, expanding the information a little bit under each 
item so that the members on the floor will have a general idea from 
one table what is being requested here. 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 209.) 


NAVAL RESERVE SURFACE FACILITIES 


Mr. Wieeteswortu. I notice that the NSR request here is for 
nine projects aggregating $4,919,000. I would like to have the 
picture in respect to existing facilities which was asked for previously 
for the Naval Surface Reserve inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Joint use status of Naval Reserve surface training centers as of Mar. 1, 1953 


Joint with Marine Corps Reserve-_- 

Joint with Marine Corps Reserve and Coast Guard Reserve - 
Joint with Coast Guard Reserve 

Navy Reserve joint with Army (host) 

Naval Reserve training centers 


Total facilities _ 





List of present Naval Reserve training centers of surface program, indicating ones 
jointly used by other Reserve components 


18ST NAVAL DISTRICT 
Augusta, Maine 
Bangor, Maine 
uth Portland, Maine 
Boston, Mass 


ton, Mass 


iver, Mass 
ingham, Mass 
vrence, Mass 
vell, Mass 
synn, Mass 
New Bedford, Mass 
Pittsfield, Mass 
Salem, Mass 
Springfield, Mass 
Worcester, Mass 
Manchester, N. H 
Portsmouth, N. H 
Newport, R. I 
Pawtucket, R. I 
Providence, R. I 


W oonsocke 
Burlingto 


3D NAVAL DISTRICT 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Hartford, Conn 


Cromwell, Conn 
New Haven, Conn 
New London, Conn 
Stamford, Conn 
Waterbury, Conn 
Clifton, N. J 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Jersey City, N. J 
Port Newark, N. J 
Perth Amboy, N. J 
Albany, N. Y 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Do 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Dunkirk, N. Y 
Elmira, N. Y 
Freeport, N. Y... 
Glens Falls, N. Y 
Huntington, N. Y 
Ithaca, N. Y 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Live rpo ee « 
Newburgh, N. Y 
New Rochelle, N. Y 


Pier 73, New York, N. Y 
Fort Schuyler, Bronx, N. Y 
Oswego, N. Y 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Rochester, N. Y 


Scotia, N. Y 
Staten Island, N. Y 
Troy, N. Y 

Utica, N. Y 
Watertown, Y 
Whitestone, Y 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Youngstown, N. Y 


4TH NAVAL DISTRICT 
Wilmington, Del 


Atlantic City, N. J 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 238. 


Joint 


I'ype build- 


Used by 


ing! 


O/B Marine Corps Reserve 

O/B 

O/M Coast Guard 

O/N Marine Corps Reserve, 
Coast Guard 

oO 


Marine Corps Reserve 
| Do. 


Marine Corps Reserve 
Coast Guard. 
Marine Corps Reserve 
Do. 
Do. 


Marine Corps Reserve, 
Coast Guard. 


Marine Corps Reserve 


Coast Guard, Marine 
Corps Reserve 


Marine Corps Reserve 


Coast Guard 


Marine Corps Reserve 


Coast Guard. 

Marine Corps Reserve 

Marine Corps Reserve, 
Coast Guard. 


Marine Corps Reserve 


,{M 
/B Coast Guard, Marine 
Corps Reserve 
O/B 
O/B Do. 
O/B 
O/B 
O/B 
O/;W 
PM/M Marine Corps Reserve, 
Coast Guard. 
PM/Ship | Marine Corps Reserve 
O/;W | Do, 
PM/M | 
O/B 
PM/M Marine Corps Reserve, 
Coast Guard. 
O/B Coast Guard, 
PM/W 
PM/W 
O/B 
PM/M 
PM/M 
P/B 
PM/W 


o/;w Coast Guard, Marine 
Corps Reserve 
O/B 
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List of present Naval Reserve training centers of surface program, indicating ones 
jointly used by other Reserve components—Continued 


Type build- 
ing 


Used by 


4TH NAVAL DISTRICT—Continued 


nden, N. J , \ Marine Corps Reserv 
ton, N. J , Do 

Ohio ‘ 

1, Ohio 


innati, VU 


and, Ohio, 1089 I 
ind, O , 7700 Clir 
bus, Ohio Do 
Ohio r 4 Do 
on, Of S Do 
Ohio S Do 
Ohio "ee Do 
m Do 
Do. 
Do 
Marine Corps Reserve 
Coast Guard 


Marine Corps Reserv: 
Do 


Do 


Do 


SAS Z4ZSSS 


Z 


ZZZ, 


2, Naval Base, Philadelphia, Pa Coast Guard, 
V ind Palmer, Philadelphia, Pa 
i119, Naval Base, Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Reading, Pa Marine Corns Reserve 
cranton, Pa... 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Williamsport, Pa 

York, Pa 


Do. 


5TH NAVAL DISTRICT 
Covington, Ky 


Lexington, Ky 
Louisville, Ky 
Owensboro, Ky 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Baltimore, Md Coast Guard. 

Cumberland, Md Marine Corps Reserve 

Augusta County, Va F 

Lynchburg, Va 

Newport News, Va 

Norfolk, Va . Coast Guard 

Portsmouth, Va Marine Corps Reserve 
Coast Guard 

Richmond, Va N Coast Guard 

Roanoke. Va » Marine Corps Reserve 

South Charleston, W. Va 

Huntington, W. Va Do. 

Wheeling, W. Va Coast Guard, Marine 
Corps Reserve 

6TH NAVAL DISTRICT 


Birmingham, Ala Marine Corps Reserve 
Gadsden, Ala 

Huntsville, Ala 

Mobile, Ala 

Montgomery, Ala 

Sheffield, Ala 

luscaloosa, Ala 

Daytona Beach, Fla 

Gainesville, Fla Coast Guard, 
Miami, Fia 4 Do 
Orlando, Fla 

Pen Sih ‘ola, Fla 

Riviera Beach, Fla 

St. Petersburg, Fla 

T impa, Fla 

Atlanta, Ga 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 238, 
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List of present Naval Reserve training centers of surface program, indicating ones 
jointly used by other Reserve componenis—Continued 


Type build- 


ng! 


6TH NAVAL DISTRICT—continued 
Marine Corps Reser 


Army Reserve Tr 
ing Center, Na 
Tenant 

Marine ¢ ‘orps Reser 
Coast Guard. 


Jackson, Miss »s Marine Corps Reserve 
Laurel, Miss 

Natchez, Miss 

Vicksburg, Miss 

Asheville, N. C 

Charlotte, N. C 

Durham, N.C 

Greensboro, N. C 

Raleigh, N.C > 

Wilmington, N. C | Ww 
Winston-Salem, N. C "e | O/B 
Charleston, 8. C No O/M 
Columbia, 8. C . O/B 
Georgetown, 8. C ) L/M 
Greenville, 8. C “e . 0/B 
Spartanburg, 8. C O/B 
Chattanooga, Tenn ” s O/B 
Jackson, Tenn L/W 
Kingsport, Tenn ne O/W 
Knoxville, Tenn O/w 
Memphis, Tenn Tes O/B 
Nashville, Tenn ioe O/B 


8TH NAVAL DISTRICT 
Shumaker, Ark ae O/Ww 
Fort Smith, Ark ial L/M Do. 
Helena, Ark - O/B 
Little Rock, Ark > 0/B Do. 
Alexandria, La O/W 
Baton Rouge, La s O/B Coast Guard, 
Lafayette, La S O/B Marine Corps Reserve. 
Lake Charles, La J cial O/B 
New Orleans, La re: O/W Coast Guard. 
Shreveport, La ‘ yes O/B | Marine Corps Reserve 
Albuquerque, N. Mex shina ‘ aie | O/B Do. 
MeAlester, Okla O/B 
Norman, Okla O/Ww 
Oklahoma City, Okla aire " : 0/B } Do. 
Stillwater, Okla O/B 
Tulsa, Okla ‘ = 2S O/B Do. 
Abilene, Tex Ss O/B Do. 
Amarillo, Tex O/B | Do 
Austin, Tex a , O/B Do. 
Beaumont, Tex. ‘ i O/B Do 
Corpus Christie, Tex. - . O/;Ww Do 
Dallas, Tex-..--. he ‘ wait S O/B | Do. 
El Paso, Tex ‘ O/B Do. 
Fort Worth, Tex comme »S O/B Do. 
Galveston, Tex ‘ —_ : O/B Marine Corps Reserve, 
Coast Guard 
Houston, Tex Tes... O/B | Marine Corps Reserve. 
Lubbock, Tex ; O/B | Do. 
Port Arthur, Tex . O/B | Do. 
San Angelo, Tex ‘ aun O/B | Do 
San Antonio, Tex 3 ‘ nite ied | O/M Do. 
Wichita Falls, Tex ‘ . ; O/B Do. 


9TH NAVAL DISTRICT 


Colorado Springs, Colo . O/B 

Denver, Colo GSA/M Do. 

Pueblo, Colo a 4 O/B Do. 

Aurora, Ill hi ; : > ; O/B Do. 

Chicago, Il PM/M Coast Guard. 

Danville, Ill , : ‘ O/B | Marine Corps Reserve 

Deactur, Il O/B 

Evanston, Ill 5 ae 4g | O/B Marine Corps Reserve, 
Coast Guard. 


Sec footnotes at end of table, p. 238, 





st of present Naval Reserve training centers of surface program, indicating ones 
’ Continued 


jointly used by other Reserve components 


9TH NAVAL DISTRICT—continued 


(Rockdale) 


ria, Tl 
_ 


, Ind 
syne, Ind 
1 
polis, Ind.: 
val Armory 
raining Center Annex 
gan City, Ind 
, Ind 
Bend, Ind 
Haute, Ind 
gton, Iowa 
Rapids, Iowa 
port, lowa 


} 


D loines, lowa 
yubunne, Iowa 
ux City, Iowa. 
erloo, lowa 
hinson, Kans 
eka, Kans 
ita, Kans 
le Creek, Mich 
City, Mich 
ton Harbor, Mich 
lac, Mich 
orn, Mich 
) it, Mich 
Flint, Mich ; 
trand Rapids, Mich 
Hancock, Mich 
Jackson, Mich 
Kala izoo, Mich 
Lansing, Mich_... 
Muskegon, Mich 
tiac, Mich aoe 
rt Huron, Mich... 
Saginaw, Mich 
luth, Minn ‘ 
Minneapolis, Minn_-.. 
Paul, Minn 
ipe Girardeau, Mo 
iibal, Mo 
plin, Mo 
Kansas City, Mo 
ringfield, Mo 
St. Joseph, Mo 
St. Louis, Mo 


Lincoln, Nebr 
naha, Nebr 


Fargo, N. Dak 

Sioux Falls, 8. Dak... 
Green Bay, Wis..-..-- . 
Kenosha, Wis 

LaCrosse, Wis 

Madison, Wis. ... 
Milwaukee, Wis_. 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Racine, Wis 
Sheboygan, Wis 
Cheyenne, Wyo 


11TH NAVAL DISTRICT 
Phoenix, Ariz 


fucson, Ariz mate 
Bakersfield, Calif... 
Compton, Calif _. 
Hawthorne, Calif . 
Huntington Park, Calif 
Long Beach, Calif 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 238, 


Joint 


ype build- 


L/M 
L/M 
L/M 
L/M 
O/B 
L/M 
O/B 
L/M 
L/M 
L/N 
O/B 
O/B 
LM/M 
O/B 
O/B 
LM/M 
O/B 
O/B 
L/B 
O/B 
O/B 
O/B 
O/B 
O/B 
O/B 
0/B 
0/B 
O/;w 
O/B 
L/W 
L/M 
O/B 
L/M 
O/B 
O/B 
0/B-M 


O/B 
O/M 


O/B 
O/;w 
O/B 
Oo 
oO 
oO 
L/! 
Oo; 
oO 
oO 
oO 


Coast Guard 


Marine Corps Reserve. 
Do 
Do. 
Do, 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Marine Corps Reserve, 
Do 
Coast Guard. 


Marine Corps Reserve. 
Coast Guard. 
Marine Corps Reserve. 


Marine Corps Reserve, 
Coast Guard. 

Marine Corps Reserve, 

Marine Corps Reserve, 
Coast Guard 


Marine Corps Reserve. 


Do 
Do. 


Do. 


Marine Corps Reserve, 
Coast Guard 
Marine Corps Reserve. 
Do, 
Do. 
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List of present Naval Reserve training centers of surface program, indicating ones 
jointly used by other Reserve components—Continued 


Type bufld- 


Joint ing} 


Used by 


11TH NAVAL DISTRICT—Continued 


wa 


Los Angeles, C: Marine Corps Re 
Coast Guard. 


Coast Guard 


North Hollywood, 
Pasadena, Calif 
San Bern 


I 
San Dieg 


Marine Corps Re 


San Pedro, C: 
Santa Ana, C 
Santa Barbara, C 
Santa Monica, C 


i 


Coast Guard 
Marine Corps Re 
Coast Guard. 


eA AA ALA < 


t 


Z 


Las Vegas, Nev 


12TH NAVAL DISTRICT 
Fresno, Calif "e Marine Corps Re 
Monterey, Calif 
Alameda, ‘ lif "e Do. 
Sacramento, Calif : Marine Corps Re 
Coast Guard. 
Frat 0, C reasuré in AS Do 
iy Yo lif \ j \ 


Tarine Corps Res 


Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 
Marine Corps Res¢ 

Coast Guard 

Marine Corps Reserv« 

Do 

Do. 


Marine Corps Reserve 
Coast Guard 
Do. 
Do 


14TH NAVAL DISTRICT 
Pear] Harbor (Bishops Point 
POTOMAC RIVER NAVAL COMMAND 


Washington, D. C | Do 

Annapolis, Md 

Silver Spring, Md Marine Corps Reser v« 
Alexandria, Va Do. 


1 Type buildings 
L—Leased, 
O—Owned 
PM-—Permaner ite milit 
P—Occupied by permit 
B—Butler quonset type. 
W—W ood construction 
M—Masonry-type building. 
91 activity 
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NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE TRAINING CENTER, CHICAGO 
(WEST), ILL. 


Mr. Wieceteswortn. Tell me something about the new facilities 
at Chicago, Ill., in the amount of $1,293,000. 

Admiral McManes. The former training center was on city-owned 
property, and the city would not renew their lease, so it necessitated 
our moving out of that location and finding a new locality. Presently 
in Chicago we are occupying an armory in conjunction with the 
Illinois State Naval Militia. This training center was at 700 East 
Ohio Street, and they had to be transferred to an already overcrowded 
facility. This new location for which we are requesting funds is 
in a densely populated area which we think will serve the Naval 
Reserves to fine advantage. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. Thisis a brand-new setup? 

Captain Hucnes. Yes. We are presently located at Randolph 
Street with one training center. We had another one at Ohio Street 
that we had to get out of. We had to go some place for a new facility 
to replace the one we gave up, which was a leased facility. We 
want to go out into the Forest Park or the Oak Park area, which is 
one of the better population areas. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. What do you mean by collateral installation, 
$585,700? 

Captain Huacues. The collateral installation is authorized under 
the act of 1950, Public Law 783, which covers the wiring, and so 
forth, that has to go into items peculiar to the shops, and so forth, 
that we have to have. An outside gun mount, something of that sort, 


that is provided by the Navy rather than as a separate purchase item. 


NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE TRAINING CENTER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. WiacieswortnH. There is a new facility at Pittsburgh, in the 
amount of $668,000. What is it? 

Admiral McManss. The Pittsburgh facility at present is on an 
island 8 miles from the city in a very poor location. ‘The buildings 
are in very poor condition. Our attendance there has fallen off 
tremendously because of the fact people just will not go out to that 
locality. 

Captain Hucurs. We are presently located on an island down the 
river 8 miles from downtown Pittsburgh. We propose to come back 
into the population area of Pittsburgh, which is in the triangle here 
between the rivers. The proposed site is in Frick Park for which we 
have presently under negotiation with the city to be turned over to 
us to provide a training center in the general population area instead of 
down the river 8 miles. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. What is the matter with the present facility? 

Captain Huacues. It is so completely away from the population 
area, and due to the hilly terrain of that city, it is impossible to get 
people to travel from this population area to come to the facility. Our 
experience shows that we are drawing only from the people who are 
definitely located on one side of the city. We are losing the advantage 
of enlistments from a population of several hundred thousand people. 
We want to offer some facility to them. We have found that we are 


81394—53—pt. 1——16 
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going to have to provide an additional facility here to conduct an 
adequate program. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. Do we own the present facility, and if so, 
what will become of it if we build this new one? 

Captain Hueues. That is part of a surplus shipvard that was 
built. We do not own the property; it is owned by the Army engineers, 
The Government built the building. Those buildings were built only 
as temporary wartime buildings and they have heavy maintenance 
now. We would like to consolidate the ones more capable of continued 
maintenance and reduce our operations there corresponding to the 
increase on the other side of the city. 

Admiral McManes. On page 7-2 of the justifications there is a 
story about the building. Those buildings were leased from the 
Army. 

Captain Hucues. Yes; they are Government-owned buildings. 


NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE TRAINING CENTER, 
QUINCY-HINGHAM, MASS. 


Mr. Wiceiesworts. What about the $520,000 Quincy-Hingham, 
Mass., item? 

Admiral McManes. That is to replace an existing center located 
on Government property at the Navy ammunition depot. Because 
the Navy ammunition depot is expanding, we will have had to move 
out and find another place to go. It is a poor location and there is 
inadequate transportation, something that must be considered in 
providing facilities for Reserve personnel. The present buildings 
were constructed in 1942. They were formerly barracks and a mess- 
hall. The new permanent buildings will provide space for adminis- 
trative offices, classrooms, shops, a muster area, communications, 
and a garage. 


MARINE RESERVE GROUND FACILITIES 


Mr. WiaateswortH. The Marine Reserve ground request includes 
some 40 projects totaling $5,074,000. I would like to have a picture 
of present facilities previously referred to inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Marine Corps RESERVE TRAINING CENTERS 


Summary of facilities on hand as of May 8, 1958 


Type facility 


Joint with the Naval Reserve 
Federally owned 
Commercially leased 


Total 





137 utilized on an interim basis until exclusive use Marine Corps Reserve space can be constructed. 
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Marine Corps Reserve training centers 


JOINT WITH 
Location 
MCRRD (22): 
Augusta, Maine ; 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Boston, Mass 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Armory) 
Burlington, Vt 
Buffalo, N. Y_-- 
Freeport, N. Y.! 
Hartford, Conn.! 
Hingham, Mass 
Huntington, N. Y 
Lawrence, Mass ‘ 
Manchester, N. H.!. 
New Haven, Conn __- 
New Rochelle, N. Y ie 
New York, N. Y. (Fort Schuyler) - 


New York, N. Y. (U. 
Pittsfield, Mass 
Port Newark, N. J. 
Providence, R. I 
Rochester, N. Y- 
Springfield, Mass 
Worcester, Mass 
th MCRRD (23): 
Akron, Ohio 
Altoona, Pa___- 
Camden, N. J__- 
Canton, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio__ 
( 
( 


8S. 8. Prair) 


leveland, Ohio 
‘olumbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Eddystone, Pa_-- 
Hamilton, Ohio ! 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Lima, Ohio ! 
Lorain, Ohio !_- 
Mansfield, Ohio ! 
Portsmouth, Ohio! 
Reading, Pa ; 
Steubenville, Ohio ! 
Toledo, Ohio___- 
Trenton, N. J.) Pa: 
Williamsport, Pa.! 
Wilmington, Del 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Zanesville, Ohio ! 
MCRRD (9): 
Cumberland, Md 
Huntington, W. Va 
Lexington, Ky 
Louisville, Ky 
Owensboro, Ky 
Portsmouth, Va 
Roanoke, Va__- 
Washington, D. C 
Wheeling, W. Va.! 

th MCRRD (14): 

Augusta, Ga_ 
Birmingham, Ala__-_- 
Chattanooga, Tenn--.- 


‘ee footnotes at end of table, p. 245. 


NAVAL 


RESERVE (152) 
Unit 
Ist 90 mm Gun Btry 
48th Spl Inf Co 
2d Inf Bn 
Ist Inf Bn 
Ist Spl Inf Co 
29th Spl Inf Co 
lith Rifle Co 
70th “pl Inf Co 
2d Spl Inf Co 
5th Supply Co 
3d Ord Fld Maint Co 
18th Rifle Co 
2d Auto Fld Maint Co 
2d Rifie Co 
Ist ANGLICO 
Ist Sig Fld Maint Co 
ith Spl Inf Co 
12d Spl Inf Co 
24th Spl Inf Co 
9d 155 How Bn 
3d Signal Co 
Ist Rifle Co 
Ist Signal Co 


Ist AW Btry 
5th Spl Inf Co 
68th rpl Inf Co 
2d AW Btry 
4th Signal Co 
11th Inf Bn 
27th Spl Inf Co 
2d Supply Co 
69th Spl Inf Co 
71st Spl Inf Co 
62d Spl Inf Co 
72d Spl Inf Co 
73d Spl Inf Co 
74th Spl Inf Co 
75th Spl Inf Co 
Ist 155 mm Gun Btry 
76th Spl Inf Co 
8th Inf Bn 

3d 155 How Btry 
78th Spl Inf Co 
16th Rifle Co 
3d Engr Co 
77th Spl Inf Co 


6th Spl Inf Co 

25th Spl Inf Co 

61st Spl Inf Co 

7th Spl Inf Co 

60th Spl Inf Co 

B Co, Ist Depot Sup Bn 
5th Engr Co 

5th Spl Inf Bn 

59th Spl Inf Co 


2d Truck Co 
3d 105 How Bn 
ist 105 How Btry 
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Marine Corps Reserve training centers—Continued 


JOINT WITH NAVAL RESERVE (152)—continued 
Location 

6th MCRRD (14)—Continued Unit 
Columbia, 8. C.! 89th Spl Inf Co 
Durham, N.C Alst Spl Inf Co 
Greensboro, N. C 26th Spl Inf Co 
Greensville, 8. C 9th Spl Inf Co 
Jackson, Miss 2d 105 How Btry 
Knoxville, Ten: 6th Engr Co 
Memphis, Tenr 6th Supply Co 
Montgomery, Ala 388th Spl Inf Co 
Raleigh, N. C.! ith 155 How Btry 
Savannah, Ga 5th Rifle Co 
Winston-Salem, N. C.! 22d Rifle Co 

8th MCRRD (21 
Abilene, Tex.! 87th Spl Inf Co 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 57th Spl Inf Co 
Amarillo, Tex 88th Spl Inf Co 
Austin, Tex 13th Spl Int Co 
Peaumont, Tex 33d Spl Inf Co 
Dallas, Tex Ist 4.5’ Rkt Bn 
E! Paso, Tex.! 19th Rifle Co 
Fort Smith, Ark.! 92d Spl Inf Co 
Fort Worth. Tes 3d 105 How Btry 
Galveston, Tex lith Spl Inf Co 
Houston, Tex. (Cullen 6th Inf Bn 
Lafayette, La 28th Spl Inf Co 
Little Rock, Ark 6th Rifle Co 
Lubbock, Tex 40th Spl Inf Co 
Oklahoma Citv, Okla Sth Rifle Co 
Port Arthur, Tex 37th Spl Inf Co 
San Angelo, Tex ! . 91st Spl Inf Co 
San Antonio, Tex__- 14th Inf Bn 
Shreveport, La 10th. Sp] Inf Co 
Tulsa, Okla : tst Truck Co 
Wichita Falls, Tex! 90th Spl Inf Co 

9th MCRRD (37): 
Aurora, Ill !___- oie 79th Spl Inf Co 
Danville, Ill 4 swasennae OOO nr car CO 
Dearborn, Mich ; 15th Spl Inf Co 
Denver, Colo : _ ist 155 Gun Bn 
Des Moines, Iowa !__- os 20th Rifle Co 
Detroit, Mich- & = 5th Inf Bn 
Duluth, Minn_-- 7 _ 16th Spl Inf Co 
Evanston, Ill ac . 18th Spl Inf Co 
Evansville, Ind cs : 17th Rifle Co 
Flint, Mich Se ha . 5ilst Spl Inf Co 
Fort Wayne, Ind .... 9th Rifle Co 
Gary, Ind ! an 82d Spl Inf Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich 10th Rifle Co 
Green Bay, Wis a 7th Engr Co 
Indianapolis, Ind ; . 2d 90 mm Gun Bn 
Jackson, Mich ! 84th Spl Inf Co 
Joliet, Ill : 9th AW Btry 
Joplin, Mo! 3 es avg one, OO SOE Inf Co 
Kalamazoo, Mich 3d Shore Pty Gru Co 
La Crosse, Wis !- 94th Spl Inf Co 
Lansing, Mich ; _. 50th Spl Inf Co 
Lincoln, Nebr ! : 86th Spl Inf Co 
Madison, Wis 4th AW Btry 
Minneapolis, Minn , 4th Inf Bn 
Muskegon, Mich ! . ; ; 85th Spl Inf Co 
Omaha, Nebr 3d 90 mm Gun Btry 
Oshkosh, Wis ! 95th Spl Inf Co 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 245. 
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Marine Corps Reserve training centers—Continued 


JOINT WITH NAVAL RESERVE (152)—continued 
Location 
th MCRRD (37)—Continued Unit 
Peoria, Ill 19th Spl Inf Co 
Pueblo, Colo ! 96th Spl Inf Co 
Rockford, Ill 20th Spl Inf Co 
Sioux City, lowa 55th Spl Inf Co 
South Bend, Ind_. ist Shore Pty Gru Co 
Springfield, [ll ! S8ist Spl Inf Co 
Springfield, Mo 12th Rifle Co 
St. Louis, Mo , 3d Inf Bn 
Terre Haute, Ind ! 83d Spl Inf Co 
Waterloo, Ilowa__- 3d AW Btry 
MCRRD (26): 
Aberdeen, Wash 22d Spl Inf Co 
Alameda, Calif 2d Sig Fld Maint Co 
6th Signal Co 
Bakersfield, Calif id 8th AW Btry 
Bellingham, Wash 56th Spl Inf Co 
Billings, Mont = . 58th Spl Inf Co 
Boise, Idaho 44th Spl Inf Co 
Butte, Mont 36th Spl Inf Co 
Compton, Calif 2ist Spl Inf Co 
Kugene, Oreg 3d 155 Gun Btry 
Fresno, Calif 6th AW Btrv 
Los Angeles, Calif 2d 105 How Bn 
7th 90mm Gun Btry 
Ogden, Utah 15th Spl Inf Co 
Phoenix, Ariz 9th Engr Co 
Portland, Oreg 2d Engr Fld Maint Co 
Sth Engr Co 
Reno, Nev 19th Spl Inf Co 
Sacramento, Calif 2d Cargo Co 
Salem, Oreg___- 3d 155 Gun Btry 
Salt Lake City, Utah ! _ 2ist Rifle Co 
san Bernardino, Calif t l: - Rifle Co 
San Francisco, Calif ist AW Bn 
ond Arm Amph Co 
San Jose, Calif 5th 90mm Gun Btry 
Santa Monica, Calif 13th Rifle Co 
Seattle, Wash : 10th Inf Bn 
Spokane, Wash__- 1th 90mm Gun Btry 
Tacoma, Wash 23d Spl Inf Co 
Tueson, Ariz 3d Supply Co 


AT FEDERAL INSTALLATIONS (32) 
MCRRD (8): 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Chapel) 2d Signal Co 
Lynn, Mass : 2d Engr Co 
New Castle, N. H 54th Spl Inf Co 
New London, Conn ’ 3d Spl Inf Co 
Newport, R. I Ist 155 How Btry 
Port Newark (N Ind SY) 5th Truck Co 
Portland, Maine fh ; _ 3d Engr Fld Maint Co 
st Engr Co 
2d Tank Bn 
2d Depot Sup Bn 
t 155mm How Bn 
t Engr Bn 
t Engr Fld Maint Co 
t 
t 
} 


Syracuse, N. Y 
1 MCRRD (1): Philadelphia, Pa 


Norfolk, Va 
Richmond, Va 
South Charleston, W. Va- 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 245 


Depot Sup Bn 
105 How Bn 
th Engr Co 


2 
2 
] 
MCRRD (4): Baltimore, Md ] 
1 
l 
l 
4 
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Marine Corps Reserve training centers—Continued 


AT FEDERAL INSTALLATIONS (£4)—continued 
Location 
6th MCRRD (8): Unit 
Charleston, S. C meee ay 53d Spl Inf Co 
Nashville, Tenn SF _.. 3d Rifle Co 
tome, Ga : ) Bt _. 4th Rifle Co 
8th MCRRD (2): 
Corpus Christi, Tex_- .. 12th Spl Inf Co 
New Orleans, La........-- _-- lst Spl Inf Bn 
9th MCRRD (5): 
Chicago, Ill (Navy Pier) __ : . 9th Inf Bn 
Chicago, Ill (W 36th St)__ 3d Sig Fld Maint Co 
2d ANGLICO 
Great Lakes, Ill___--- ee fe Be 
Kansas City, Mo ; ..------- 10th AW Btry 
tock Island, Ill - _ 2d Ord Fld Maint Co 
12th MCRRD (8): 
Long Beach, Calif aS ee 5th Sig Co 
Moffett Field, Calif.....____- . Ist Air Del Co 
Port Hueneme, Calif:- _....--. 67th Spl Inf Co 
San Bruno, Calif... __- 7th Inf Bn 
Ist Tank Co 
pan Diewo, Calif....2.\....-3....5 Ist Teak Bo 
Santa Rosa, Calif____-_- 35th Spl Inf Co 
Seal Beach, Calif ate ae 15th Rifle Co 
Stockton, Calif Vee 4th Supply Co 
14th MCRRD (1): Pearl Harbor, T. H_ 15th Inf Bn 


COMMERCIALLY LEASED TRAINING CENTERS (34) 


Ist MCRRD (1): Albany, N. Y___-__. 46th Spl Inf Co 

4th MCRRD (9): 
Atlantic City, N. J 3 7th AW Btry 
Columbia, Pa___-- : Ist Ord Fld Maint Co 
Erie, Pa 4th Truck Co 
Freemansburg, Pa a _ Ist 99 mm AAA Gun Bn 
Johnstown, Pa cals ate 34th Spl Inf Co 
New Castle, Pa 6th 90 mm Gun Btry 
Pittsburgh, Pa_-__- 12th Inf Bn 
Pottsville, Pa 63d Spl Inf Co 
Wyoming, Pa__-_- .. lst Auto Fid Maint Co 

Do cael 6th Truck Co 
5th MCRRD (4): 


Charlottesville, Va 
Clarksburg, W. Va 
Fredericksburg, Va 


lst Supply Co 
98th Spl Inf Co 
Ist Arm Amph Co 


Lynchburgh, Va ies 8th Spl Inf Co 
6th MSRRD (7): 
Atlanta, Ga___- 5 3d Auto Fid Maint Co 
Do_. awa 3d Truck Co 
Charlotte, N. C 5d chaed— be . 3d Cargo Co 
Johnson City, Tenn acct 3lst Spl Inf Co 
Miami, Fla asdetdtca 2d 155 mm Gun Bn 
Mobile, Ala_-_-_- f 7 ist Am Trac Co 
Orlando, Fla he _.. 2d Shore Pty Gru Co 
Tampa, Fla_- att . .. Ist Am Trac Bn 
8th MCRRD (3): 
Houston, Tex. (Japhet) Ist Cargo Co 
Midland, Tex ata _ 47th Spl Inf Co 
Texarkana, Tex ane eee 2d 155 mm How Btry 
9th MCRRD (4): 
Cicero, TlL__--.- dis Ist Wpns Bn 
Do eee “B” Co, 9th Inf Bn 
Milwaukee, Wis cecseuccaecce BPE Lee 
St. Joseph. Mo : : 4th 105 How Btry 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 245. 
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Marine Corps Reserve training centers—Continued 


COMMERCIALLY LEASED TRAINING CENTERS (34)—continued 


Location 

1 MCRRD (6): Unit 
Great Falls, Mont_____-_-- 102d Spl Inf Co 
Kentfield, Calif = 14th Rifle Co 
Pico, Calif___- 4 .... 5th AW Btry 
Shelby, Mont Er PS 
Tulare, Calif 7 : 64th Spl Inf C 
Yakima, Wash : 66th Spl Inf C 


Marine Corps Reserve units using Naval Reserve training centers on an interim basis until the required 
ve use Marine Corps Reserve space can be constructed 


MCRRD: Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District. 


Mr. WiaGieswortn. I notice that a great many of these projects 
call for an expense of $115,000, $114,000, and $112,000. I assume 
there is more or less of a standard setup that the Marine Corps wants 
to install in the places indicated. 

Admiral Jetiey. It is of standard size. A 5,500 square foot wing to 
be added to an existing center. 

General Hii. In 31 out of 39, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLesworruH. And they are all for additional wings, you say? 

Admiral Jetitey. At existing Naval Reserve training centers. 

Captain Hueuers. They are to provide the necessary exclusive space 
for the Marine Corps Reserves. There will be joint use of the facilities 
where that can be done. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. None of these facilities run into much money 
compared to what we have been discussing. $240,000 is the top; is 
it not? 

General Hixu. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. Thatisat Chicago. There is one for $229,000 
at Pittsburgh and one for $244,000 at Salt Lake City. The data 
seems to be furnished in the justifications for these projects in pretty 
good detail. 

Would it be possible to furnish the committee, not for the record, 
but to the committee, some sort of priority list of these projects for 
each of the three Reserves? 

Admiral McManegs. Yes, sir; we can make up a priority list, but, 
we feel that these are all No. 1 priority. 

Mr. WiceLesworts. | do not want it for the record. I do not 
believe that I have any further questions. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. SuHepparp. I notice—and this may be a typographical error, 
but it might develop into some questions later on the floor—that with 
respect to your justifications appearing under NSR-7-4, Navy, you 
show there “permanent building, $16 a square foot,” and then re- 
flected over on page M-C-R-10-3, I find temporary construction, 
$16 a square foot. Why is the same principle maintained on a tem- 
porary structure as on a permanent structure? Looking over the 
justifications, it is disbursed on a geographical basis, which would 
not make it quite comparable. 

Admiral Jettey. That results from the Bureau of the Budget 
review, Mr. Sheppard. When this program was submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget last fall they reduced our estimate of $20 per 
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square foot for permanent construction to $16 per square foot. As a 
result, throughout this program all construction, whether additions 
to existing armories or new armories, comes in at the same price of 
$16 per square foot. 

Mr. SHeprparp. Are these the same criteria, temporary and _per- 
manent? 

Admiral Jetuny. No, sir. We had originally contemplated perma- 
nent construction of reinforced concrete, concrete masonry walls, 
reinforced-concrete floors, either hard-surface-concrete or tiled-floor 
finish, tile wainscoat, painted masonry, acoustical ceilings, metal 
windows, doors, and frames. We cannot get that for $16 a square 
foot. We propose to use instead of concrete a steel-frame construction 
with lightweight steel-bar joists, floors, wall bearing design to carry the 
root. 

Mr. SHerparp. You have made those adjustments in order to fit 
the pattern of costs of $16 per square foot, which has been set arbi- 
trarily? 

Admiral Jeviey. Yes. For instance, in the Marine projects we 
are going to put up the same type of construction that is now existing, 
which is mainly quonset huts on the wings, so the Marines will get 
a wing similar to the existing wings, steel sheet-metal siding, steel 
frame, interior wallboard partitions, and so forth. I would say that 
we are very tight on permanent construction at $16 a square foot, 
but have better estimate on the semipermanent construction. The 
permanent construction at $16 a square foot would not be as good 
as that which we would ordinarily term permanent construction. 

Mr. Suepparp. You can put it into the permanent category? 

Admiral Jetuey. It would be as permanent as we could make it, 
but it is not what I would usually describe as permanent. 

Mr. Suerparp. In order to have the language clarified, the buildings 
under the $16 operation are semipermanent rather than literally per- 
manent because there is a line of demarcation between the two? 

Admiral Jetury. I would say it would come closer to semipermanent 
rather than permanent. 

Mr. Suerrarp. So where the word “permanent” appears in the 
justifications I can assume that it is semipermanent rather than 
permanent? 

Admiral Jetuny. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. And the semipermanent would apply across the 
board as against permanent and as against temporary? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. Semipermanent would then be the one to apply 
here? 

Admiral Jetitey. Exactly. 

Mr. SHerrarp. How far back did you go to create this cost index 
or was it created for you? 

Admiral JEL LEY. No, sir. We made our estimate on the basis of 
last summer’s and fall’s costs, with the exception of the Alvin Callendar 
Airfield. In that case the estimates were made along in November 
and December. Construction costs have been fairly stable the last 
year. The variation has been only a few percentage points, so the 
timelag has not had much effect upon the amount of the estimates. 
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USE OF STANDARDIZED DESIGNS IN CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. SHeprarp. Out of the total construction aspect presented here, 
what percentage of it would be in the already established standard 
category that Navy has operated under? You would be the con- 
structing agency here, I assume? 

Admiral Jetuey. I would say that practically all the Marine 
projects will be to a standard design. The new armories—and I 
believe that there are four for the Reserves—would be in accordance 
with new standards which we have developed. I think it has been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget, which is to be the pattern 
for future standard armories in place of the armories that we built 
during 1946, 1947, and 1948. ‘The air stations use standard buildings. 

Mr. Saepparp. As to this presentation, Navy will exercise as much 
of the standard function as is possible? 

Admiral JeLutry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. The established standard? 

Admiral Je.tey. It will be 100 percent standardized, except that 
some. of the standards are new to us. 


CONSTRUCTION OF JOINT-USE FACILITIES 


Mr. SHepparp. Out of these total facilities—and I address this to 
any one of you who cares to answer—how many now are under joint 
operations? Take the whole budget that you are presenting here in 
this construction program. 

Admiral McMangs. I am afraid I will have to give you an answer 
later. 

Admiral Jettey. Do you mean joint with the Marine or the Army 
and the Air Force? 

Mr. SHepparp. Joint operation. 

Captain Hueues. On this current submission we can say it is a 
hundred percent because in every one of these places we have marines, 
as far as our surface units are concerned, and we have marine units 
with our air units, and we have Coast Guard reserves in a number of 
these localities, and in some of them we have Air Force units. 

Mr. SHepparp. Give us a breakdown on that. 

Captain Hueues. We will give you a breakdown of the joint use of 
each one of the locaiities of our entire program. 

(The information requested appears on the following pp. 229, 233, 
234, and 241:) 


PROPOSED LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Suepparp. Out of the total presentation that you are making 
here, how much additional land is contemplated to be purchased? 

Admiral Jettey. We will supply that for the record, the number of 
acres and the cost. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Vilitary construction, Navy civilian components, fiscal year 1954—proposed la 
acquisition 


istimated . Estima 
n| } “ - Easements | Estin 
108 


$1, 056, 100 
3,000 | 
18, 000 
21, 000 
12, 000 
15, 000 
25, 000 
62, 000 


1, 212, 100 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Wiecieswortnu. My attention has been called to the language 
of this new appropriation item. Admiral Clexton can probably tell 
us about it The language says: 

(nd land and interests therein may be acquired and construction prosecuted 
thereon prior to the approval of title by the Attorney General, as required by 
section 355, Revised Statutes, as amended. 

Admiral CLexron. These provisions cover waivers on prior ap- 
proval of title by the Attorney General and approval of plans by the 
General Services Administration. 

Admiral Jettey. We have a title search in every case by the local 
title companies, but this is to get the Department of Justice to approve 
the title before we actually start construction. The Department of 
Justice eventually does it. 

Mr. Wiec.Lesworrnu. The effect of this language, then, is to waive 
the requirement that the Department of Justice approve the title 
before you move in? 

Admiral Jetutey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiac.teswortn. He must ultimately approve it? 

Admiral Jeiutey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. With regard to that question, upon what premise 
do you assume that they will eventually prove the title? Suppose 
that they find a flaw in it pertaining to some rights that may be 
submerged that were not discovered in the original transaction? 
What would happen then? 

Admiral Jettey. We have never had any trouble along that line. 
We include a provision in the purchase option permitting condemna- 
tion if the Department of Justice finds a defect in the title. We have 
had to exercise that provision in a few cases in the past. 

b? Admiral CLexton. That is in public works bills all the time. It is 
a standard provision. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortnu. A standard provision? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. In other words, there are two sections referred 
to here, 3734 and 355. What is the effect of “without regard to 
section 3734, Revised Statutes, as amended’’? 
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Admiral Jetury. I believe that section 3734 relates to restrictions 
, expenditures for new buildings. 
Mr. WieGLesworts. When you revise your remarks please put in 
, statement that will clear this up for the committee. 
The statement referred to follows:) 


Section 3734, Revised Statutes, as amended (40 U.S. C. 259 and 267) states: 
No money shall be paid nor contracts made for payment for any site for a 
public building in excess of the amount specifically appropriated therefor; and no 
mey shall be expended upon any public building until after sketch plans showing 
tentative design and arrangement of such building, together with outline 
scription and detailed estimates of the cost thereof shall have been made by 
Administrator of General Services (except when otherwise authorized by 
and said sketch plans and estimates shall have been approved by the head 
each executive department who will have officials located in such building; 
t such approval shall not prevent subsequent changes in the design, arrange- 
t, materials, or methods of construction or cost which may be found necessary 
advantageous: Provided, That no such changes shall be made involving an 
expense in excess of the limit of cost fixed or extended by Congress, and all appro- 
tions made for the construction of such building shall be expended within the 
of cost so fixed or extended.” 
his section of the Revised Statutes, as amended, prohibits the payment of 
oney and the making of contracts for payment for any site for a public build- 
g in excess of the amount specifically appropriated therefor and, in addition, 
is section prohibits the expenditure of funds upon any public building until 
fter sketch plans of the building, together with outlined description and de- 
led estimates of cost, have been made by, the Administrator of General Services, 
cept when otherwise authorized by law. Since the military departments super- 
vise construction programs for military purposes and exercise jurisdiction over 
ilitary installations, the requirement affecting the Administrator of General 
Services is not applicable to military construction. Accordingly, a provision 
vaiving the requirements of section 3734, Revised Statutes, as amended, has 
1 included in the various appropriations for public works construction for a 
imber of years. In short, waiver of section 3734 is intended merely to relieve 
ilitary construction programs from the requirement that the Administrator of 
General Services make sketch plans and detailed cost estimates. 


Mr. Wiacitesworrn. If there are no further questions, we thank 
you gentlemen very much. 

The committee will stand adjourned subject to the call of the 
Chair. 





Fripay, May 
MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, Jr., USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL 

CAPT. FRED R. STICKNEY, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BUREAU 
FOR FINANCE AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 

COMDR. REXFORD V. WHEELER, USN, HEAD, CURRENT PLANS, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROL- 
LER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Mr. WieeLteswortH. We have before us the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel and as our principal witness, Admiral Holloway, Chief of 
Naval Personnel. We shall be glad to have your statement, Admiral 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
I am pleased to have this opportunity to appear here and to outline 
to you the programs and requirements of the Bureau of Naval Per 
sonnel. The previous witnesses have spoken of the overall plans, 
policies and objectives of the Navy. IJ would like to discuss first very 
briefly the mission of the Bureau and then significant items in the ap- 
propriations under my cognizance which support directly the Navy 
forces planned for fise ‘al year 1954. 

The mission of the Chief of Naval Personnel is to administer the 
approved military personnel program of the Navy. 

Accomplishment of this mission entails the recruiting of all naval 
personnel, officers and enlisted; providing the basic training required 
for all personnel, and all specialized and functional training except 
that which is the responsibility of the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Air and the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery; 
the distribution of personnel in accordance with approved plans; pro- 
viding for the spiritual and moral welfare and the recreational needs 
of naval personnel; the maintenance of the Naval Home; the conduct 
of a i at and realistic applied personnel research program; and 
the effective overall administration and management of these and 
other supporting programs. 

In the estimates for the coming fiscal year, the personnel require- 
ments formerly included in the appropriation ‘ Military personnel, 
officer candidates, Navy,’’ have been transferred to the appropriations 
“Military personnel, Navy,’ and“ Military personnel, Naval Reserve.” 
The officer candidates who are being trained on a full-time basis, 
Naval Academy midshipmen and Naval Aviation cadets, are now 
provided for in the appropriation “ Military personnel, Navy.” The 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, both regular and contract 
students, the commissioned officer students in the Naval Aviation 
College program, and the Reserve officer candidates are provided for 
in the appropriation “ Military personnel, Naval Reserve.” Language 
changes are proposed to permit inclusion of these items. There is 
further proposed for the appropriation ‘Military personnel, Naval 
Reserve,” language to permit transfer to that appropriation of the 
funds already appropriated under the appropriation “‘ Military per- 
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sonnel, officer candidates, Navy, 1953-54,” for the purpose of financing 
the costs of enrollees in the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 

| the Reserve officer candidates participating in training programs 
in the first quarter of fiscal year 1954. The appropriation request has 
been adjusted accordingly. 

A further change in language in the appropriation ‘‘ Military per- 
sonnel, Navy,” is proposed to consolidate within that appropriation 
the funding of all travel and transportation costs incident to per- 
manent change of station of naval personnel. The change permits 
payment under this appropriation for transportation of household 
effects and privately owned automobiles of naval personnel upon 
p-rmanent change of station. In previous years this was provided 
under the appropriation “Servicewide supply, and finance, Navy.” 

These changes are reflected in the estimates as comparative trans- 
fers and have been taken into consideration in estimating the require- 
ments for fiscal year 1954. 

Before moving into the specific areas covered by each of the three 
appropriations to be administered in fiscal year 1954, I would like 
to comment on the unexpended balances from current and prior year 
appropriations which will exist on June 30, 1953. I am well aware 
of the committee’s interest in the unexpended balances which in the 
weregate amount to so large a sum for the Government as a whole. 
With respect to the appropriations we are discussing here, these 
balances consist of relatively routine items and do not constitute a 

significant proble m. For example, in the appropriation ‘‘Military 
personnel, Navy,’ approximately 10 percent of the obligations in- 
curred during the year will normally be carried forward for liquidation 
following the close of the fiscal year. The items carried forward 
include pay and allowances due to military personnel; unvouchered 
travel claims; accumulated withholding taxes due to the United 
States Treasury; transportation bills from common carriers in process 
of settlement; final settlement of subsistence charges, processing of 
claims for uniform allowances, and death gratuities. These sums are 
largely liquidated in the first quarter of the following fiscal year. 

A little more than 30 percent of the obligations incurred under 
“Military personnel, Naval Reserve,” are carried into the subsequent 
fiscal year for liquidation. This is higher than the carryover from 
the other military personnel appropriation, since payment earned for 
drills attended durmg the last 3 months of the year is not made until 
July. The balance carried over also includes payments for training 
duty performed late in the fiscal year; unvouchered. travel claims; 
processing of claims for uniform gratuities; accumulated withholding 
taxes due to the United States Treasury; and subsistence charges 
originally lodged against ‘“‘Military personnel, Navy.” 

Under the third appropriation, ‘“‘Navy personnel, general expenses,” 
approximately 15 percent to 20 percent of the obligations incurred 
are carried over at the end of the fiscal year. These unliquidated 
obligations are made up of service contracts, settlement of travel claims 
by personnel and billings by common carriers, contracts for texts, 
training aids and devices, and other items requiring substantial 
lead time; and final payments on contracts for academic instruction. 
_ With your permission, I will now take up each of the appropriations 
in turn and give you the main points covered in each. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


PERSONNEL PLAN FOR 1954 


The personnel plan of the Navy for fiscal year 1954 is based o1 
established staffing requirements for the ships and stations to be 0] 
ated and maintained Che distribution of personnel as set fo: 
in the basic Naval Establishment plan provides for a manning lev 
of 80 percent officers and 90 percent enlisted for active ships of 
fleet, 100 percent for submarines, a pilot level consistent with dutie 
assigned to aviation units; a training load consistent with require- 
ments and our training capacities; and shore support, continental an 
overseas, at estimated minimum levels consistent with effect 
support of the fleets 

The planned personnel strength in 1954, as compared with 1953 
summarized as follows 


84. 000 84, 00 81,919 
708, 950 708, 950 686, 244 


792, 950 792, 950 768, 163 


The officer ratio to total strength has been based on a most realistic 
appraisal of the operating requirements of the service. The grad 
distribution within the officer ranks is governed by the provisions of the 


Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as amended, which establishes the 
maximum permissible percentages of line officers within each grads 
In each case, the computed numbers in this plan are well within the 
authorized percentages except for the grade of lieutenant, for which 
grade the percentage limitation has been suspended by legislation. 
The rate distribution within the enlisted ranks, while not fully 
reflecting the total requirements of the operating forces, represents ¢ 
rating structure based on a compromise between requirements on thy 
one hand and feasibility of attainment on the other. 

The buildup of active Naval officer and enlisted strength which 
began in 1951 reached its peak in fiscal year 1953. Subsequent to the 

approval of a 1953 end strength of 835,875, our plans, programs, and 
manpower requirements have been kept under the closest scrutiny. 
As a result, it has been possible to hold the end strength for fiscal year 
1953 to 792,950. 

Mr. SuepparD. What is the authorized strength as compared with 
the figure 792,950? 

Commander WHEELER. There is no authorized strength of the Navy 
in legislation at the moment. The limitations which were provided in 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act for active-duty per- 
sonnel have been suspended by Public Law 655, 81st Congress, until 
1954—July 31, 1954. 

Mr. Suepparp. No further questions. 

Admiral Hotuoway. And may I say, Mr. Sheppard, that we will 
be watching that very closely, have to watch it very closely to hit 
the 792,950 on July 1, 1953? 

Mr. Osrerrac. May I ask whether or not the present strength is 
more or less in keeping with this schedule? 
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\dmiral Hottoway. Exactly. It has to be, to avoid catastrophic 
iministrative procedures. I started coming down toward this figure 
veral months ago by administrative means. 
Operational requirements have become relatively stabilized and 
new objective of 745,066 by the end of fiscal 1954 has been estab- 
hed. It is believed that this objective can be attained without 
ously affecting the combat readiness of the fleet The Navy 
sustain its personnel strength by means of voluntary enlistments 
into the Regular Navy, through utilization of newly commissioned 
luates of the various officer-candidate schools and certain officers 
ypointed directly from civil life, by advancement of enlisted per- 
el to officer grades, and by the ordering to active duty of a limited 
imber of members of the Naval Reserve. However, except for a 
Reserve officers with special qualifications not otherwise avail- 
orders to reservists will be limited to volunteers. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVAL RESERVI 


May I review with you briefly the history of the Naval Reserve 


ram since June 1950 and the immediate outlook for the program, 


as we see lt. 

has previously been pointed out, the success of the Navy in 
eeting the impact of immediate requirements which were thrust 
yn it at the outbreak of the Korean war was due, in large part, to 
availability of a trained Naval Reserve. That is the purpose of 
Reserve and, in this instance as in others in the past, it has more 
than justified the emphasis and re lis ance which have been placed on it 
However, the drain on the Reserve was great. The loss of members 
ordered to active duty and other attrition caused the strength of the 
pay units to decline from 183,000 in June of 1950 to a low of 122,000 
in September, 1952. These numbers compare with the 277,000 

required by present plans in the event of full mobilization. 

Since last September, the consistent downward trend has been 
reversed and membership has shown a gratifying net increase during 
each of the following months. The onboard strength at the end of 
February totaled approximately 136,000. A most careful evaluation 
of the current trend indicates that neither our presently planned end 
strength for 1953 or for 1954 has been overestimated. We now expect 
to reach approximately 140,000 by the end of this fiscal year and to 
rebuild further to a total of 152,000 by the end of 1954. 

Along with this growth, we find that the present membership of 

: Reserve is surpassing our estimates of participation in both drills 
a in active duty for training. If this trend with respect to partici- 
pation continues, the attendance rates used in the 1954 budget 
computations may be exceeded. 

The 1954 personnel strength and the applicable attendance factors 
were deliberately projected on a conservative basis, recognizing that 
failure to attain planned numbers in prior years has resulted in appro- 
penne of funds in excess of those required. I feel compelled to 

tate, however, that the attainment of our indicated strength in 1954, 
together with continuation of current participation trends, may well 
find us short of funds before the end of the coming fiscal year. Know- 
ing of your interest in aggressively prosecuting the development of a 
strong Naval Reserve c apable of meeting its commitments, I trust you 
will approve of its continued unrestricted growth, even in the face of 
a possible deficiency. 
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NAVY PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


In support of the forces whose military personnel costs are provided 
for in the two appropriations already discussed, the mission of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel includes the functions of recruiting. 
training, distribution, personnel accounting, promotion, welfare, and 
discipline of Naval Personnel, both Regular and Reserve; applied 
personnel research; and overall administration and program manage- 
ment. The financial support of these supporting facilities is provided 
uader the appropriation ‘“‘Navy Personnel, general expenses.” 

The Navy will continue to maintain its strength by means of 
voluntary enlistments. In order to obtain the necessary numbers a 
recruiting organization is maintained which is deployed so as to reach 
every part of the Nation. The recruiting service in addition to re- 
cruiting enlisted members, both Regular and Reserve, obtains officers 
for direct commissioning into the Navy and Naval Reserve, recruits 
Naval Aviation Cadets, and assists in the processing of candidates for 
the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The members of 
recruiting organization also must be available, as the only naval 
personnel in most locations, to act in a liaison capacity with dependents 
of service personnel, to assist transient personnel, and to act as local 
representatives of the United States Navy. 

The training of the Regular Navy, the Naval Reserve, and the 
officer candidates constitutes the largest of the many programs con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. The training ae 
bilities of the Bureau include all basic training and all specialized and 
functional training except aviation and medical. Instruction rang 
from indoctrination of recruits to highly technical courses required 
to prepare personnel to maintain and operate modern equipment. 
Length of the courses varies from 1 day, as in elementary fire-fighting 
instruction, to 4 years for midshipmen at the Naval Academy and 
the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps colleges and universities 
Within the numbers to receive this training and instruction at our 
training establishments are approximately 118,000 members of the 
Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps receiving joint service training 
Included in the programs is training in operation of highly technical 
equipment and weapons of latest design; training in specialized func- 
tions, such as antiaircraft defense; undersea strategy, mine warfaré 
damage control and fire-fighting; and postgraduate instruction in tech- 
nical, management, command and staff areas. The Navy Supply 
Corps School is being relocated at Athens, Ga., in order to provide 
more adequate instructional facilities. 

The mainspring of the Navy’s military personnel accounting and 
distribution system is the personnel accounting machine installations 
Through these organizations the Bureau of Naval Personnel is enabled 
to maintain control of the strength of the Navy, the gains and losses 
promotions, changes in the status of individuals, and to make the most 
effective distribution of its military manpower. In addition, they 
provide the basis for future personnel planning, and the data for 
continuous special studies in connection with naval manpower require- 
ments and utilization. 

An essential element in any organization is high morale. Many 
contributing factors enter into this intangible c ommodity , all of which 
have an important bearing on the effectiveness of the naval organiza- 
tion. Of primary importance is the work of the Chaplains Corps in 





personal relationships with the individuals of the service and 

work in connection with the development, encouragement, and pro- 
tection of moral and spiritual values. This corps serves not only 
personnel and units of the Navy, but of the Marine Corps as well. 
Another most valuable instrument in maintaining high morale is the 
motion-picture program in the fleet and on foreign stations. This 
program, only partially supported by appropriated funds, provides 
motion-picture service to personnel on board ship and in remote 
ceographical areas. Within the continental United States, the entire 
motion-picture program is supported by means of admission charges. 
Library book collections are also established and maintained and 
provision is made for token commissioning allotments to ships and 
stations when activated to provide them with welfare and recreational 
funds pending the establishment of a profit-generating resale activity. 
Other items of a morale nature include medals and awards for meri- 
torious service, and support of United Service Organization traveling 
shows. With the above exceptions the welfare and recreational pro- 
cram of the Navy is supported from profits generated in ship’s stores 
and Navy exchanges. 

Good personnel management demands a realistic applied personnel 
research program, especially in the fields of manpower requirements 
and utilization, the use of submarginal manpower, and development 
of specific personnel requirements with respect to guided missiles, 
antisubmarine warfare, advanced underseas weapons and other new 
and advanced operational specialties. 

Facility requirements for accomplishment of the traiming and dis- 
tribution functions of the Bureau are large and varied. Navy con- 
trolled and operated training facilities include 24 integrated training 
activities, the United States Naval Academy, and 40 schools located 
within the boundaries of and receiving logistic support from activities 
maintained by other bureaus. ‘The Naval Reserve Officers’ Traiming 
Corps program is conducted at 52 colleges and universities, and post- 
craduate instruction in specialized fields is planned at 28 civilian 
institutions. Maintenance and operation of 315 Naval Reserve 
training centers, 300 electronics facilities and stations, and 52 ship- 
berthing sites are required in support of the Naval Reserve program. 
Distribution of personnel requires 10 strategically located receiving 
stations, and 1 naval barracks. Retraining commands, 3 in number, 
are maintained for the confinement and rehabilitation of military 
prisoners. ‘The Naval Home is financed as a comfortable living place 
for aged and infirm former members of the naval service, and four 
icilities are being maintained in a caretaker status as mobilization 
reserves. 

In the maintenance of these facilities, steps have been taken to 
establish and enforce highly austere standards. For example, direc- 
tives have been promulgated restricting the use of asphs alt tile, and 
other nonessential items, confining air conditioning to that required 
for the preservation of material and equipment, and eliminating 
equipment procurement except for replacement purposes. 

The surveillance of all manpower requirements, both military and 
civilian, will be prosecuted vigorously in 1954, based on progress 
made in previous years and improved availability of adequate tools 
and guides. The utilization of Waves in shore billets is being imple- 
mented in direct proportion to our ability to recruit, train, and house 
such personnel. 

31394—53—pt. 1 17 
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The administration and management of the programs outlined 
represents a heavy workload. To the extent practicable, administra- 
tion of enlisted personnel distribution is decentralized by delegation o 
responsibility to District Commandants and Fleet Commands 
Administration of the Naval Reserve program is also largely delegated 
to the District Commandants. Overall planning, administration an 
management are effected within the Bureau itself. Centralized 
control over regular Navy training, officer distribution, personne! 
accounting, maintenance of records of officers and enlisted members o| 
the Navy and Naval Reserve, recruiting, personnel research, and th 
development and preparation of training courses, curricula, and oth 
training media must, of necessity, be exercised at the Bureau leve! 
In order to carry out these responsibilities, the departmental organiza- 
tion provides for the designation of program managers who are senior 
officers charged with responsibility for planning and executing thy 
programs assigned to them, and for overall coordination of the various 
programs. Funds and manpower requirements are under constant 
review to assure maximum benefits at minimum costs, while at the 
same time endeavoring to measure performance in terms of a well 
trained, highly-effective Navy and Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your kindness in listening to my 
statement. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. Thank you, Admiral. You stated a carry- 
over will exist in each of these items. Will you please furnish th 
estimated amounts as of June 30, 1953, for the record, when you 
revise your remarks. 

Admiral HoLttoway. Yes, we will do that. 


(This information is included in the tables supplied as a portion of 
Admiral Clexton’s opening statement, p. 137.) 


FUNDS AVAILABLE, 1953 AND ESTIMATES, 1954 


Mr. WieaLeswortn. I understand that the present appropriation 
request for military personnel, Navy, is $2,569,000,000. 

Captain Sticknny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. And that compares with the request in the 
overall Truman budget of $2,643,341,000, and with the actual appro- 
priation for fiscal 1953 of $2,485,896,500. 

Captain Sticknry. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaeLtesworrn. In addition to the $2,569 million that you 
are requesting here, you anticipate certain reimbursements from 
non-Federal sources in other accounts which would bring the total, 
assuming your request should be allowed in full up to $2,600,966,000 

Captain Stickney. That ts correct. 


TRANSFERS AND CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION ITEMS 


Mr. WiacLtesworrn. In your statement, Admiral, you referred to 
various transfers and changes from one account to another, on pag re 2 
of your statement. ould that abolish any appropriation item? 

Captain Srick\ny. The appropriation, “Military personnel, officer 
candidate, Navy’? was a separate appropriation in the past, Mr. 
Chairman. The midshipmea and naval aviation cadets have be: n 
transferred to this appropriation, ‘Military personnel, Navy,” and 


the Reserve officers’ training 
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Mr. Wiceieswortn. Is the net result of the actions set forth on 
age 2 of the statement a change in the number of appropriation 
ms for the Navy? 

Captain Sticknny. No, sir. It reduces one appropriation in the 
Navy by splitting the appropriation for officer candidates between 
two appropriations under the present estimates. 

Mr. Wicetesworta. The overall result is that the number remains 
the same? 

Captain StickNngEy. There is one less appropriation. 

Mr. WigeLesworts. One less appropriation? 

Captain StickneEy. Yes. 

Mr. WiegeLesworts. What appropriation is eliminated? 

Captain StickNEy. ‘‘Military personnel, officer candidates, Navy, 
is now eliminated. 

Mr. Suepparp. By eliminated, you mean transferred to another 
ite = 

‘aptain Stickney. Yes. 

The appropriation has been split and put under other appropria- 
tions, and after this there will be no appropriation under that item, 
“Military personnel, officer candidates, Navy.”’ 


AVERAGE STRENGTH 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. This is based on the revised figures. I under- 
stand you to say that for fiscal 1954, there will be an average strength 
of 768,163. 

Admiral Hotitoway. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. Including officers and enlisted men; as com- 
pared with 803,466 average in the current fiscal year. 

\dmiral Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrtu. Or a reduction in the average strength of just 
about 35,000. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH, And according to your statement this objec- 
tive can be obtained in your opinion without seriously affecting 
combat readiness of the fleet. 

\dmiral Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr. WiecLteswortu. My attention is called to page 1 of the green 
sheets, which shows that the $2,485,896,500 appropriated for this 
year was augmented by about 6 transfers. 

Captain Stickney. That was a total of $181,443,000 in transfers. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. So that we should compare the $2,569,000,000 
with $2,667,339,500, reflecting a decrease as compared with the 
current fiscal year of almost $100,000,000. 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, subsequent to the 
Ap propriation. Act for fiscal 1953, if you recall, we had an increase 

{ pay which caused the requirement for funds to be increased some 
we that appropriation. 

Mr. Wigaieswortu. Any questions on the admiral’s statement 
before we take up the detail? 


OFFICER-ENLISTED RATIO 


Mr. Osrertag. May I inquire about this officer-enlisted ratio 
question. I note in your table, Admiral, that at the end of this 
next fiscal year you will have 80,000 officers compared with 664,000 
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enlisted, or a net total of 745,000. That is, percentagewise, a ratio 
of about 10 percent, is it not? 

Captain StickNnEy. 10.7 percent. 

Mr. Ostertac. As I understand it, there has been a gradual 
increase of officer-enlisted ratio since 1951. Is there any reason 
for that? 

Admiral Hottoway. Commander Wheeler, will you answer Mr. 
Ostertag on that, please? 

Commander WHEE er. The officer-enlisted ratio in the Navy has 
varied over many years between 9 and 13 percent. In general, the 
smaller the force, the higher the percentage of officers. I have here 
some records since 1948. June 30, 1948, it was 10.98 percent; June 
30, 1949, it was 11.48 percent; June 30, 1950, it was 11.83 percent: 
June 30, 1951, it was 10.22 percent; June 30, 1952, it was 10.20 
percent; and June 30, 1953, 10.59 percent. There is no ratio that 
we seek to meet, but it is developed as a result of our requirements. 

Mr. OstertaG. Am I figuring correctly when I say that 80,000 is 
nearly 20 percent of 664,000? 

Commander WHEELER. No, sir. The ratio of officers to the total 
would be 10.78 percent, from those figures you have. 

Mr. Ostertac. To the total. That is right. What did you 
figure your ratio was in July 1951? 

Commander WHEELER. June 30, 1951, it was 10.22 percent. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Is there any reason why the percentage Mr. 
Ostertag is referring to should be materially higher in fiscal 1954 
than in July 1951? 

Commander Wueeter. Yes, sir. There are several reasons. In 
July 1951 we had no balanced force. We were able to increase our 
enlisted strength to meet our requirements fairly well, but we were 
running almost 8,000 officers behind our requirements at that particu- 
lar date. While we only had seventy-thousand-odd officers on board, 
we at that time had need for some 77,500. Had we had those officers, 
the ratio would have been more nearly that that we have today. 

In addition, our force changes have brought us more pilots. We 
have increased the pilot training program. And in addition the joint 
and combined staffs and the increases in departmental headquarters 
have required more officers and practically no enlisted men. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. Percentagewise, you run substantially higher 
than either the Army or the Marine Corps. 

Commander WHEELER. As compared to the Marine Corps we in 
the Navy run high because we provide officer services to the Marine 
Corps in cases of medical, dental, and spiritual assistance, and some 
of our other services are combined for the Marine Corps. In addition, 
we run the flight training program for the Marine Corps as well. | 
cannot speak for the Army in that respect. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. July 1951 was a full year after war broke out 
in Korea. I still do not understand why the percentage should have 
increased very materially since that date. 

Commander Wuee.er. The biggest item is the fact we were well 
behind our requirement schedule in procuring officers to meet oul 
needs at that time. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Let me interject right there. Do you have an) 
facts or figures relating to what your officer strength percentagewise 
was in 1944 and 1945 at the time of World War II? 

Commander Wueeter. I can obtain that, sir. I do not have it 
with me. 
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Mr. Osrertaa. As I understand it, it averaged around 9.3 to 9.7 
percent. 

Commander WuHeeter. I should suspect it would be something 
above 9 percent, sir, because the requirements for officers are not 
ly related to the size of the Navy. As the Navy gets smaller, 

, have greater need for officers. As we build up to full mobilized 
size, the proportion of officers would be less. The beadquarters here, 
the administration, is somewhat the same, and as we, the Navy, 
increase in size we increase with, say, small ships, which require very 
few officers and a goodly number of enlisted men, and we would have 
fn lot of those. 

Mr. WiacLesworrts. It does not take a very large increase percent- 
agewise to run into a lot of money dollarwise, does it? 

Commander WHEELER. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiae_LeswortnH. Mr. Sheppard. 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. SHerparD. I have two questions on policy, Admiral. With 
reference to the last paragraph on page 10 of your statement, wherein 
you state, “Good personnel management demands a realistic applied 
personnel research program, especially in the fields of manpower 
requnennes and utilization,’ and so forth, when the Assistant 

retary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel was before the 

committee the other day, we went into the details of his functions 
very extensively, and I wonder whether or not there is an operation 
taking place here wherein the Navy is operating in that field and 
the office of the Secretary of Defense is also operating in the field, 
nd if so, to what degree? In other words, is this probably the 
mechanism that is taking place: Under the respol nsibilities of the 
Secretary of Defense in the manpower field, does he come to your 
division and get information that would result from the research that 
you are presently conducting in your department of personnel? 

Admiral eee ky’ [ would say yes, Mr. Sheppard. As you 
know, we are subject to continuing review before we ever reach your 
committee on personnel. In connection with those reviews, we lean 
heavily upon this personnel analysis group in our Bureau to support, 
on a logical and factual basis, the manning level that we present to 
the Comptroller and to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power. 

Mr. Suepparp. How recently has the Secretary of Defense made 
inquiry to your division for information relative to the readjustments, 
and so forth, that have been effected, and when have those conferences 
taken place wherein your Department furnished that information? 

Admiral Hottoway. You refer to the reduction in strength? 

Mr. Suepparp. I direct my question effective as of last January 1. 

Admiral Hottoway. I would have to go back to my Bureau and 
get that specifically, but may I say there is a continuing informal 
exchange of that sort going on. For example, there are certain 
studies going on in the Office of the Secretary of Defense in connec- 
tion with manning levels. One of the most important ways in which 
the Navy shows its economy in manpower is by reason of the fact 
that in the naval service every man has an administrative role and a 
battle role aboard ship. He has to maintain on board ship a role as 
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plumber or cook or maintain a piece of equipment, and that man also 
takes a battle station. That is one of the most unique things about 
the Navy. 

Mr. SHepparpb. I am conversant with the Navy procedure, but | 
am trying to establish whether or not there is another organization 
that is working on top of your organization and, if so, to what degree 

Admiral Hotioway. I will endeavor to give you a careful study 
on that and include it in the record or any way you care to use it 
but it is my opinion that there is hea undue overlapping at the 
present time. 


NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


Mr. SuHepparp. On page 11 of your statement, the fourth line, 
quote: 
The Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program is conducted at 52 colleges 


and universities, and postgraduate instruction in specialized fields is planned at 28 
civilian institutions. 


I would assume from the language there that it means 52 plus 28 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr. SHeprarp. How close supervision is given to the colleges and 
universities that are conducting this program relative to the amount 
of workload accomplished per dollar expended? This question has 
been presented to me by three Members of Congress to propound to 
you people for an answer. 

Admiral Hottoway. First, the NROTC in the 52 colleges and 
universities. I consider that the officer of naval science in charge of 
the men in NROTC, regular, and NROTC, contract, exercises very 
close supervision of the workload and very close collaboration with the 
deans and professors. The standards will vary somewhat around the 
country as beiween the East and West and North and South. When 
a young man in this program fails to follow the rules or maintain the 
educational standards required by the college, he is dropped. That is 
one of the most effective means I know of whereby we exercise direct 
and close supervision of NROTC 

Mr. Suepparp. Is the same pattern being followed now as in the 
past; to wit, that where you have these training programs in universi- 
ties and colleges there are officers assigned to, in general, supervise 
what is going on in the program of that institution? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. How often, Admiral, are reports supplied by the 
officers in the field operating in X college or X university back to your 
Department for analysis purposes? 

Admiral Hottoway. I would have to check this, but I would say 
roughly there is a quarterly review or a semester review. Some 
colleges work under a semester system, and some under a 3-month 
system. 

vere SHEPPARD. Have there been any instances that you know of, 

r that your assistants know of, in the program wherein mismanage- 
ms on the part of the university or college faculty has caused 
rescission of the contract existing? 

Admiral Ho.ttoway. I know of no specific instance at the moment. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, from the facts you have given 
me to date, the term “gravy train’? would be a misnomer? 

Admiral Hottoway. Applied to the NROTC program? 
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\ir. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

\dmiral Hottoway. I believe the Navy is getting full return for 
the money Congress has vouchsafed for this program. 

\ir. SHepparp. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, Jr., USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL 

CAPT. FRED R. STICKNEY, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BUREAU 
FOR FINANCE AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 

LT. COMDR. LAURENCE THOMPSON, USN, HEAD, BUDGET BRANCH, 
COMPTROLLER DIVISION 

LT. OAKLEY W. CHENEY, USN, HEAD, MILITARY PAY AND 
EXPENSES SECTION, BUDGET BRANCH, COMPTROLLER DIVISION 

CAPT. THEODORE R. FREDERICK, USN, DIRECTOR, PERSONNEL 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
PERSONNEL) 

COMDR. JOHN 8S. BARLEON, Jr., USN, ASSISTANT HEAD, AVIATION 
PERSONNEL PROGRAMS SECTION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR 

COMDR. WILLIAM J. CASPARI, USN, ASSISTANT HEAD, DISTRI- 
BUTION CONTROL SECTION FOR SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 
PLACEMENT, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

CAPT. DONALD W. TWIGG, USN, PROVISION SUPPLY OFFICER, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

LT. COMDR. C. L. TOLLESON, USN, PROVISION SUPPLY OFFICER, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

COMDR. REXFORD V. WHEELER, USN, HEAD, CURRENT PLANS, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


imounts available for obligation 
1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


pr tation or estimate i $2, 456, 475, 000 | $2, 485,896,500 | $2, 569, 000, 000 
“d purs suant to sec. 604 of Public Law 488, 82d 
g., from 
Me lical care, Navy” = 9, 100, 000 
Civil engineering, Navy” 17, 500, COO 
M litary | porecmnil, Marine Corps Reserve”’ 1, 000, 000 
Military personnel, Naval Reserve’’ i, 000, 000 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy” 7, 843, 000 | 
erred from “Ships and facilities, Navy,’’ pursu 
ch. IX of Public Law 11, 83d Cong_--. , 000, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 2, 456, 475, 000 ?, 667, 339, 500 2, 569, C03, 000 
bursements from non-Federal sources 11, 400, 000 2, 800, 000 12, 1.0, 000 
mbursements from other accounts. -- i 18, 048, 372 , 269, 000 19, 846, 000 
Total available for obligation... 2, 485, 923, 372 2, 700, 408, 500 2, 600, 966, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for 
1dministrative reappropriation in subsequent year —18, 391,170 | , 879, 400 


Obligations incurred....................-. 467, 532, 202 2, 685, 529, 100 2, 600, 966, 000 
mpara ive transfer from— 
Servicewide supply and finance, Navy” 13, 854, 500 5, 205, 000 
Military personnel, officer candidates, Navy” 9, 901, 209 , 865, 900 
parative transfer to ‘‘Navy personnel, general 
penses”’ — 940, 000 


Total obligations 2, 490, 347, 911 2, 712, 600, 0LO 2. 600, 966, 000 


TE.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from sales of prov ‘isions anc d meals (Public 
7, 78th Cong.; sec. 16 (c) of Public Law 604, 79th Cong.; and 34 U. 8. C. 555a) 
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Obligations by activities 


Actual, 1952 | Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 


| 
| 
| 


$1, 939, 196,979 | $ , 127, 000 $2, 066, 3¢ 
258, 139, 051 53. 0 | 239 
90, 464, 032 7, 557, 000 | 83,1 
874, 468 70, 711. OO 6 
, 225, 009 000 115, 86 


| 
899, 539 : , 531, 000 


1, 400, 00 ? 000 | 


FOG q 2? 492.3 O00 


048, 37 O89. 000 
17, 100, 000 Y 000 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. WieacieswortnH. Military Personnel, Navy, in the amount of 


$2,569,000,000, is broken down into 5 budget activities. Activity 1, 


‘Pay and Allowances,” is found on page 6 of the justifications, or in 
more detail at puges 26 to 32. 


LINE OFFICERS 


I notice, Admiral, from pages 24 and 25 of the justifications, you 
apparently contemplate 53,423 line officers in 1954, as compared 
with 53,196 line officers in fiscal 1953, do you not? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. In spite of the contemplated overall decrease 
in forces, your line officer strength goes up not only percentagewise 
but numerically? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. What is the reason for that? You are 
apparently going to struggle along with only 214 Admirals? 

Admiral Hottoway. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortu. I notice you are going to increase youl 
captains and commanders substantially, and on the other hand you 
are going to reduce the lieutenant commanders from 7,919 to 6,684, 
and the senior lieutenants from 19,501 to 15,499. What is the explana- 
tion for that? 

Admiral Hottoway. I will ask one of my assistants to go into more 
detail, but in general it has to do with the overall flow of promotions 
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nded to keep the line of the Navy dynamic, maintain a high level 
of leadership, and equality of opportunity for promotions, 

While we reduce the lieutenant commanders from 1953 to 1954, 

heave increased the ensigns during the same period. It is one of 

vagaries in the officer procurement and personnel structure. 
The small overall increase in number, Mr. Chairman, I am sure is due 
to the increase in the flight training program. We have had to do 
The naval aviation cadet program return has not met our 
requirements fully. It has required drawing more from the oflicer 
ength for flight training personnel. Commander Wheeler, is that 

ot a correct statement? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes. 

\dmiral Hottoway. That is one explanation why the officer figure 
has gone up. As to the detailed comparison of number in rank and 
rrade, I think Commander Wheeler can give a more complete explana- 
ion, but in part it is due to the vagaries of a complex personnel 
system contemplated to give a good return in leadership and vigor 
for the money that is appropriated. 

Mr. OstertaG. 81,919 is the average for the year? 

Admiral HoLtuoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostrerraa. Is it true that the year starts with 84,000 and ends 
vith 80,285? 

Admiral Hotuoway. Yes. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. That is for 1954? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes; and we are looking at average numbers 

the moment. 
Mr. Wiaeiteswortn. The figures I referred to were only in respeet 
to line officers. If we include all officers, we find an average of 
81,919 in 1954 compared to an average of 82,338 in 1953. 

\dmiral Hottoway. That is right. 


INCREASE IN RATIO OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Osrrrtaa. Despite the fact you will have 664,000 enlisted 
en at the e! ' the year as compared to 735,000 at the beginning 


1 


of 1953, when you had 81,338 officers. In other words, your ratio 
officers is rapidly increasing? 

Admiral Hotioway. It is increasing some, sir. May I ask Com- 

ander Wheeler to give an explanation of that? 

Commander WHEELER. It means the immediate loss of officers is 

ther small. We do not begin to get the material effect of total 

luction in officers until after January next, while we get immediate 

sults from the loss of enlisted men. It is always very slow in 
obtaining officers and in getting rid of them after you get them. 
That is the chief reason for the difficulty. 

In answer to the question Mr. Wigglesworth asked about line 
officers, the fact that it shows on that sheet an increase in 1954, is as 
a result of this lag in effect in the reduction to the end number of line 
officers. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. How many more officers do you think you 
will have in fiscal 1954 than in July 1951? 

Commander WuerxEtzer. About 10,000, sir. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. That will run into over $25 million. 
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Commander WHEELER. That is right, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. Do you believe that at the end of the next fiscal] 
year you will be in a better position to reduce officer personnel, by 
comparison? 

Admiral Hottoway. I will say this, Mr. Ostertag: it will be more 
stable and more controllable a year from now. It is getting mor 
controllable all the time. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. I am sure it is generally conceded that you do not 
arbitrarily make these adjustments. There are ranks and promotions 
that must be taken into account. 

Admiral Hotuoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. But on the other hand, the overall picture looks 
like there was a gradual stepping up of officers at the same time as a 
reduction in enlisted personnel, and I think that has to be rectified ir 
the long run. 

Commander WHEELER. Since the Korean struggle started we hav: 
been struggling to get officers, and that impetus is still with us, and 
we reach the biggest peak in August next, which is in this fiscal yea: 
we are discussing. Then it starts down. The momentum is there 
We will have more officers late this summer than we will have immedi- 
ate need for, but there is no way of stopping it like turning off a wate: 
faucet. 

SUMMARY OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. I notice on page 26 there is a summary of 
activity No. 1 which I think, if there is no objection, may be inserted 
in the record at this point. 


(The summary referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. WiaciteswortH. There are listed there 10 different items under 
“Officers,” 9 under ‘‘Enlisted personnel,’ 1 under ‘Midshipmen,’ 
and 1 under ‘‘Aviaton cadets,” the mathematics of which appears to 
be set forth in detail on pages 27 through 37, inclusive. 


Orricer’s Pay AND ALLOWANCES 
BASIC PAY 


I notice that the first item under “Officers” is basic pay, page 27, 
The request is for $363.9 million compared to $370.6 million in the 
current fiscal year. That result is arrived at by taking the number of 
officers in each grade and applying the statutory rate? 

Admiral Hotutoway. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. All those rates are prescribed by law 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir; all the pay rates are prescribed by law. 

Admiral Hottoway. The longevity has been applied, Mr. 
Chairman. 


INCENTIVE PAY-—-HAZARDOUS DUTY 


Mr. WiecieswortH. Item 2, ‘Incentive pay for hazardous duty 
(aviation),’’ reflects an increase from $30,107,000 for the present fiscal 
year to $31,314,000. How do you determine the number of people 
that receive incentive pay? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. The increase is due to the increase in officers 
required for aviation duties. I think one of the major factors is the 
fact that we are stepping up flight training. 

Mr. Wiceiesworts. This incentive pay for aviation duty is for 
what? Combat duty in the air? 

Lieutenant CHenry. Duty as crew members and noncrew members 
in aviation, 154 noncrew members and 19,990 crew members. 

Mr. Wice.esworra. Is this for combat flying? 

Lieutenant Cuenery. All flying, including train 

Mr. OstertTaG. You mean hazardous duties alone? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. That is the title of it, “Incentive pay for haz- 
ardous duty,’’ under which there are several items—aviation duty, 
submarine duty, parachute jumping, demolition of explosives, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. The number of people that will be entitled to 
this incentive pay for aviation duty is a guess; is that right? 

Captain Stickney. Mr. Chairman, the number used is taken from 
the plan for utilization of personnel. 

Mr. Wiectesworts. We will have 19,990 people next year flying? 

Captain Sricknry. Officers who would be entitled to pay for 
hazardous duty. It is generally known as flight pay. The term we 
normally apply to that is flight pay. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Sricxngy. This is the actual title which we must use in a 
document of this character, although we normally call it flight pay. 

Mr. WicecLteswortn. The rates are fixed by law? 

Captain Stickney. They are. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. And this is true in the submarine duty? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sit 
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PAY FOR CHAIRMAN OF JCS 


Mr. Sueprarp. There is one question I would like to ask there, 
Mr. Chairman. I notice in the classification as set forth in the 
iustification what appears to be at least a temporary problem. The 
Navy was recently honored by one of its officers being appointed 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Where would he get his salary? 

Captain StickNrEy. He will still retain his status as flag officer in 
the Navy and be entitled to his pay according to that. What other 
provision for pay may go along with this new position to which he has 
been appointed, we do not know, 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then I can assume from your answer that to a 
degree he is losing his identity with the Navy? 

Admiral Holloway. I will answer he does not lose it and will draw 
his pay from the Navy. 

[r. SHepparb. As a part of this budget? 

Admiral Hotutoway. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wiaaiesworrsu. There are other classifications of hazardous 
duty pay. Are the applicable rates all statutory, on page 29? 

Admiral Hotutoway. I am sure there is no pay on this page that is 
not statutory. Am I not correct on that? 

Captain Stickney. They are all statutory. 


BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. Basic allowance for subsistence. That is a 


statutory allowance? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr, Wieeteswortn. How is that figured? 

Captain Stickney. Average strength multiplied by the statutory 
rate. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Average officer strength? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. 


BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS 


Mr. WiaGiesworrn. Basic allowance for quarters. What can 
you say about that? 

Admiral Hotitoway. That is absolutely statutory, Mr. Chairman. 
It will be noted, of course, that most of our naval officers are married. 
I think even the young ones have a high ratio of family responsibility. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Is this the same thing as rental allowance? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir. This is the rental allowance. 

Captain Srickngy. It is the allowance for quarters, or rental 
allowance, to which an officer is entitled unless he is provided public 
quarters, in which case he loses his entitlement. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. You mean that the rate, both for those 
officers with dependents and for those officers without dependents, is 
prescribed accurately by law? 

Commander THompson. Yes, sir. Specific amounts are provided 
for officers who have dependents and for those who do not have 
dependents. 
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Mr. WiccLeswortH. The estimates of the number of officers in 
column 1, are they all firm estimates? 

Admiral Hottoway. I would say they are very firm estimates, Mr 
Chairman. 

Lieutenant CueEney. They are checked quarterly. That is the 
experience. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What is the minus in the equation? It is a 
credit item, is it not? 

Captain Stickney. We compute the amount for all officers, with 
and without dependents, without regard to whether Government 
quarters are available, and then we deduct from that the amount 
which is expected to be saved by assignment to Government quarters 
and come up with the net amount. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortnh. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaGcieswortH. On the record. 

Included in the notes from our investigators in this connection is 
the statement that the variation between credit average used and 
gross average for all officers amounts to $85 for the Air Force; $173 
for the Navy; and $229 for the Marines. 

Captain Sricknry. I presume he is talking about per capita cost, 
which would be affected by the ratio of dependents, but the same rates 
of allowances are applicable to all three services. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wicc.Leswortn. It is not clear to me, but there is a suggested 
saving here of some $3,237,000 for the Navy, with $1,126,000 for the 
Marine Corps, and about $6,675,000 across the board, apparently 
based on this variation, as to which I shall obtain further light from 
the investigators. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, we will be very glad to help 
him in any detail of this kind that we can, because I do not under- 
stand, either, what he refers to there. The allowance for quarters 
is the same for all three services. 


FOREIGN STATION PER DIEM 


Mr. WicGieswortu. Foreign station per diem, 1,700 receiving 
subsistence allowance, and 1,000 receiving allowance for quarters, 
$2,401,700. 

Lieutenant Cuenry. Those are based on current information re- 
ceived. According to monthly reports we receive, there are more 
people getting subsistence than quarters, because quarters are fur- 
nished for some of them, and where the quarters are furnished they 
do not get the extra allowance. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Is that figure included io the grand total of 61,757 
receiving basic allowance for quarters? 

Lieutenant Cueney. Foreign station per diem allowances are pay- 
ab'e over and above basic allowances. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, these same people might receive 
both? 

Lieutenant CuEeNnry. Yes, sir. 
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COMBAT DUTY PAY 


\ir. WiegeLeswortn. Why does your estimate of those eligible 

ceive combat duty pay, page 32, drop from 370 to 100? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. The Combat Duty Pay Act was passed retro- 
vely last year, Mr. Chairman, and 370 was figured on 3 years. 
ir. WiaGLeswortH. I remember. 


SPECIAL PAY PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS 


\Ly attention is called to the item of special pay for physicians and 
dentists, on page 32. Youseem to contemplate an increase from 6,173 
to 6,258, although I was under the impression that Secretary Wilson 

r Secretary McNeil indicated there was to be a reduction of something 

e 3,200 in this field. 

Admiral Hottoway. Commender Wheeler will explain that. 

Commander WHEELER. There is a reduction coming, sir, but the 
same lag I spoke of earlier in the release of officers taking effect 
applies to physicians and dentists. There will be less by the end of 
the year, but this is the average. 

Lieutenant Cuenry. Actually, we have about the same numbet 
of physicians and dentists for both years. Not all of them get this 
allowance. There are interns and students who are not entitled to 
the extra pay of physicians and dentists. 

Mr. Osterrac. What does this special pay mean? It is not clear 
to me as to why they receive this compensation. 

Lieutenant CHENEY. It is prescribed by law for doctors and dentists 
serving on active duty. It was passed, as I recall it, as an induce- 
ment to get doctors and dentists into the service when we were having 
difficulty in getting them. 

Mr. WiaateswortnH. You say there is a reduction in physicians 
and dentists, but an increase in the number of those who are to be 
entitled to this spec ial pay; is that it? 

Lieutenant CHEeNnry. Yes, sir. There are a few less interns in the 
fiscal year 1954 than there are in the fiscal year 1953. 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL—PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Wiee.eswortu. With respect to the enlisted personnel, the 
rates used are again all statutory, are they not? 

Admiral HoLttoway. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnh. And the request is based on the reduced 
figure? 

Admiral Hottoway. The reduced average man-years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortx. Most of these subitems seem to run along 
about the same as the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Osrertrac. These are all statutory obligations, every one of 
them; are they not? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the only controllable factor would be 
the numbers? 

Admiral Hotitoway. That is correct. 
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Mr. OsrertacG. But it balances off according to the total number 
of your personnel at the beginning of the year and the end. In othe: 
words, for 1954 you take an average for the year. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is the figure on which you are basing you 
requirements, is it not? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is the pricing figure, the average man- 
years. 

BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS 


Mr. WiceteswortH. Why is’ your basic allowance for quarters 
going up $10 million? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. We make our estimate for quarters allow- 
ances for enlisted personnel like the officers. They are on percentages 
by grade, those who have dependents. Assuming that a man’s 
financial status has something to do with his getting married, as the 
people acquire the higher grades, they acquire dependents. This is 
merely a mathematical applicaton of the same percentages to both 
years for the different numbers of people in each grade. 

Mr. Suepparp. Wil the chairman yield for a question at this 
point? 

Mr. WiecLesworrna. Certainly. 

Mr. Suepparp. How much was your estimated average off in the 
last 2 years? In other words, you follow the same general pattern of 
projecting your figures over a period of years. Let us take the last 
2 years. How much of an error did you make in your estimates? 

Lieutenant Curenry. In the last 2 years, appropriationwise, in 
the whole appropriation, we have not missed it more than 1 or 2 
percent. 

Mr. Wicctesworts. I am not quite clear yet what your slide rul 
is, but here is an increase of $10 million with a decrease in your overall 
force. 

Captain Stickney. Mr. Chairman, in the fiseal year 1954, the num- 
ber of peovle in the various pay grades, as you can see in the first 
column, 1953, as compared with the first column, 1954, increases. For 
example, in E—5 and E 

Mr. WiaceteswortH. How do you arrive at that conclusion? Is 
it by a count of heads or is it on some percentage basis? 


PERSONNEL PLAN 


Captain Srickney. That is taken from the overall personnel plan, 
the plans for advancements in ratings, as well as the promotions of 
officers which are made in advance of the fiscal year. In other words, 
the personnel plan is prepared on which we expect to have our 
advancements and our promotions and our utilization of all personne! 
in the forthcoming budget year. That is used as a basis for the calcu- 
lation of all the various aspects and details of the budget. 

This personnel plan shows that it is anticipated, from past experi- 
ence, that there will be an increase, for example, in the E—5’s and an 
increase in the E-4’s, the number among them who would have 
dependents and will be likely to be entitled to an allowance for 
quarters. Because of that increased number in these higher pay 
grades or higher ratings the money to provide this in the overall plan 
would increase as between the 2 years. 
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Mr. OstwurtaGc. This goes back, then, to the old question of you 
officer ratio, does 1t not? It does not look like a proper balance be- 
tween Officers and enlisted men. You are increasing the number in 
the higher grades and reducing them in the lower grades. 

Admiral Hotioway. All of this is for enlisted personnel. 

Captain Srickney. On this particular page, 35, these are all 

listed personnel. 

Mr. OsrertraG. I see. But it is in keeping with the old practice, 
is it not? 

Lieutenant Cuenny. When we first started expanding after Korea, 
and started bringing in new people, naturally we could not keep our 
ratio of petty officers the same as it had been, because we were bringing 
them in at the bottom. We had a dip in our curve of petty officers 
but now we are beginning to recover and getting them back into a 
normal pattern, and as petty officers have their pay increased, their 
allowances increase. 

Mr. OstertTaG. What is the grade of a petty officer? 

Lieutenant CHENEY. Petty officers are in grades E-7, E-6, E-—5, 
and K-4. 

Admiral Hottoway. First-, second- and third-class petty officers 
and chief petty officers, we call them in the Navy. 

Mr. Osterrac. What is E-1? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. E-1 is a recruit. 

Mr. OstertaG. You are reducing that number from 1,500 to 890? 

Lieutenant CHENEY. Yes, sir; because we have less recruits coming 
in the Navy this next year. 

Mr. OstertaG. What is a grade E-2? 

Lieutenant Cueney. That is a seaman apprentice; after 4 months, 
when he finishes recruit training, he becomes E-2. 

Mr. OsrertaG. There is a decrease of 10,000? 

Lieutenant CuEenry. Yes, sir. We had large numbers of E—2’s due 
to the large gains which were made by moving up to the next grade. 

Mr. OstertaG. There is only about 1,000 difference in your 
grade E-3. 

Lieutenant Cuenry. There is a much higher percentage of E-2’s 
with dependents than E-1’s. 

Captain Stickney. Of the E-3’s who were shown in 1953, some of 
them have advanced in rating in 1954, so that number is not added to. 

Mr. Ostrertraa. You have a constant turnover; that is, you are 
recruiting new men constantly, and by the same token, you are releas- 
ing men. Why should the E-1’s be at such a low number? I am 
confused about this. 

Admiral Hottoway. This is a very complex personnel flow, Mr. 
Ostertag. Actually, we are cutting down in this next year in personnel. 
We are reducing the number of recruits that come in so that our end 
strength will be less at the end of the fiscal year 1954. That is re- 
Sected in the reduced number of recruits. A great many of our Navy 
enlisted men will come in for 4 years and then will not reenlist. We 
hope, however, for about a 20-percent reenlistment at the end of 4 
vears in order to keep what we call the hard core of around 200,000 
to 300,000 within a Navy of, say, 600,000. That will vary from year 
to year. As we reduce the overall strength, we reduce the recruit 
input; and, as we level off the number of enlisted men, those men are 
promoted and that is reflected in these columns 

31394—53—pt. 1_—-18 
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Captain Stickney. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment here 
in order to clarify one point? The number of enlisted personne] 
shown on page 35 as being er to allowance does not represent 
the total number in the plan. E-—1, for example, are only those in 
E-1 who would be entitled to the caleeradia ‘e. On page 33 in that 
tabulation is show the total number in those various pay grades. | 
think that would help to clear up the question. 

For example, in 1954, in the E~-1’s we have an average of 17,843 
Of those there are 892, shown on page 35, who we calculate are entitled 
to a basic allowance for quarters with de ‘~pendents. 

Mr. Ostertaa. I see. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiceitesworts. Is there anywhere in your justifications, 
Admiral, a statement that will show by number and general classifica- 
tion where you propose to make the reduction in force averaging 
35,000? 

Admiral Hottoway. The man-years we are saving? 

Mr. WiGGLESwortH. Yes. 

Admiral Hotuoway. It is reflected throughout the whole estimate, 
but I will undertake to produce in a very succinct form a recapitula- 
tion, a crystallization of the modus operandi, the way it was accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrtu. I think it would be helpful if you would do 
that. 

Admiral Hottoway. If you will permit us, we will make a very 
careful recapitulation and give thought to its clarity and present it 
to the committee for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The overall Navy reduction of 54,934 personnel billets has been popes ned 
primarily to those activities whose functions are basically support and/or adminis- 
trative in nature. The reduction in force tabs from 1,203 ships previously Ss 
gramed to 1,131 ships, the force in being as of February 28, 1953, coupled wit 
support-area reductions, will permit maintenance of operating forces at existing 
manning levels. The effects resultant from imposed reductions are accepted as 
a calculated risk in that support to operating units will be much less effective 
the degree to be determined only after implementation of the reduced personn 
plan. It might be of interest to note that the reduction includes a 10 percent 
cut in officers in the bureaus and offices of the Navy Department in the Washing- 
ton area. 

Red 

From $890,000 ! to $745,066: 

Overall 

I leet 

Fleet support, continental 

F leet support, overseas 

Training 

Continge nt 

Transients, patients, and prisone rs 

Training and administration of naval reserves 


Truman budget. 


Mr. WicGieswortH. Are there any questions on activity No. 

Mr. Suepparp. | have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. This increase of $10 million in allowances merely 
reflects a normal change in the overall staffing which automatically 
takes place in the light of developments and conditions? 

Admiral Hottoway. The passage of time; yes, sir. 
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\ir. OsrerRTAG. Promotions, and so forth? 

\dmiral HoLttoway. Yes, sir. 

\ir. Osrertaa. There is no escape from that, I take it, from what 

yu say? 

\dmiral Hotitoway. I believe that is absolutely a morally correct 
statement. It is subject to statute. We follow the law specifically 
n all these matters. 

Mr. OstertaG. Despite the fact that there will be a decrease in 
overall personnel, the allowances substantially increase. 

Admiral Hottoway. Not overall. 

Lieutenant CuENry. On the matter of basic allowances for quarters, 
actually the same computation applies, the same factors, to the 

lifferent numbers of people in the various grades. We have an 
increased number of people in the higher grades, and they get a higher 
ite of allowance, as they have a tendency to have a higher number 
of dependents, all of which affects the average payment for quarters 
allowance. 

Mr. OsrerraGc. The overall total number of personnel involved for 
the allowances remains approximately the same. Is there a recapitu- 
lation of the total number of people affected by basic allowances, 
estimated for 1954 as compared with 1953? 

Lieutenant CHENEY. In 1953 we have a total of 274,924 out of 
721,128, with dependents. In 1954, the rate goes up cigbtly because 
ff the promotions of the people and the tendency of people who get 
orodnbite dd to get married. 

We have out of a total average strength of 686,244, those with 
dependents total 283.988. 

Mr. Osrertaa. I was trying to get this point clear for the record, 
that despite the reduction in the overall personnel of the Navy, so far 
as basic allowances are concerned the picture remains about the same. 
Is that substantially a correct statement? 

Lieutenant CueNnry. With respect to quarters, that is true, sir; the 
number of people with allowances increases, even though the total 
number drops. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Do we have a total figure for both 1953 and 1954, 
by way of comparison, which will show the overall number of officers 
and enlisted personnel of the Navy who receive or will receive basic 
allowances—officers and enlisted men. 

Lieutenant Cuenery. I suggest that we supply for the record a 
tabulation of just how we computed it. 

Mr. OstertaGc. That will sum up the picture, as I see it, and would 
explain why, despite the fact that there is a decrease in personnel, the 
nee 0 for allowances remains more or less the same. 

Captain Stickney. That information is -within this submission, 
but it is not built up on a comparative basis and, with your permission, 
we would like to prepare a statement for the record as you have 
requested. 

Admiral Hottoway. We will build it up and submit it to you. | 
might say in general that the tendency is, as the Navy stabilizes, and 
we cut back overall, we become more veteran, more professional, 
which is reflected in a higher percentage of enlisted ratings within the 
overall structure. 

Mr. Osrertac. Thank you, a clearer picture I am sure will prove 


helpful. 





Admiral Hottoway. We will develop that and submit it for th 
record. sir. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Basic ALLOWANCES For QUARTERS 


personnel receive basie allowances for quarters when Governn 
» not available for them and their dependents, if any, at rates vary 
30 to $96.90 a month according to their pay grade and number of 
by law. 
tag personnel who have dependents and the average number 
dependents they have varies greatly, but is most directly related to their pay gra 
since the personnel within each pay grade are of comparable age groups and e 
nomic status 
The estimates for fiscal year 1953 and 1954 are based on current experience a 
1 factors, with the result that, due to variations in } 
i its for quarters allowances for enlisted personnel are great 
val year 1954, even though the number of personnel decreases. 
» detailed computations are as follows: 


615 
910 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 

669 $1, 044. 00 | 

, 576 ,0°0. 00 

3, 120 987. 00 

123 961. 00 

58, 064 727. 00 | 

544 670. 00 

892 654. 00 
Gross ; 2 ..-| 283,988 9°94. 97 262, 67 
Government quarters i . até —10, 000 924. 97 =, 2 


Net with dependent ottue 273, 988 924. 97 253. 430. 
Net without dependents aie sei piplinatate 2, 500 615. 60 1, 539, 


Total = dee’ 276, 488 922.17 | 254, 969, 275 


The estimates for officers for both fiscal years are based on the same principle, 
and in their case the variations in grade are such that the estimate for fiscal year 
1954 is relatively lower than it is for fiscal year 1953. 

The detailed computations are as follows: 





FISCAL YEAR 1953 


quarters 


lependent 
dependents 


, 300. 98 


, 300. 98 
Net with depeudents 55, 47 00. 98 
thout dependents }, 283 895. 72 


5g 75 
4.40 


SH ALLOWANCE WHEN PERMISSION TO MESS SEPARATELY IS GRANTED 


Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. One further question, Admiral, referring to 
page 35, item 3 (b), cash allowance when permission to mess separately 
is granted. This is at an annual rate of $438 or $1.20 per day. 

The investigators’ report that the Navy uses aime rate as compared 
with a rate used by all the other services of $1.15 a day or $419.75 
annually, and that placing the Navy on a compar able basis with the 
other services would result in a saving of 501,163. That is, of 
course, on the basis of the Truman budget as S. 

\dmiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiageieswortH. Have you any comment on that generally? 

Lieutenant Cumnny. The basic law provides a rate of $1.05 per 
day where a man is permitted to mess separately. The Appropriation 
\ct for the last couple of years has specifically provided for that rate 
to be set by the Secretary of Defense and it is to reflect the current 
cost to furnish a man subsistence in kind. The rate at the present 
time is $1.20, as established by the Secretary of Defense and that is 
approximately what it is costing the Navy to feed those people. We 
have no basis for assuming that that should be reduced. 
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Mr. WiceLeswortH. How do the other Services do it for less 
Five cents does not sound like a lot, but when you put it on a bass 
- the number of days in the year and the number of people drawi 

, it runs into money. 

"Tiastananl Cueney. There is some variation among the Services 
with respect to the cost of rations, because of the place and 
conditions under which they are fed. 

Admiral CLexron. This is the allowance for permission to mess 
separately. That is when they eat at home. Also those in chief 
petty officer mess and on leave. 

Lieutenant Cuenry. About 66 percent of these allowances are not 
given to the individuals but are commuted to other messes on which 
they are served. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if a man is momentarily detached 
from his immediate unit and messes in a different place, am I to 
interpret from your statement, that is when this expenditure applies? 

Lieutenant Cueney. That is true. For instance, the chief petty 
officers have separate messes from the other enlisted personnel and 
instead of the Government buying and preparing and serving the 
food, the value of the ration is commuted to the treasurer of their 
mess and they buy their own rations and serve their own food. That 
makes up a large part of this, the part that is commuted to the men 
themselves being in the minority. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it reasonable to assume that the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense followed the same pattern in setting the rate 
for the Army and the Air Force as he did for the Navy? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. That is true. He established a uniform rate 
currently for all of the services with no terminal date. He will have 
to establish it next year and whether he will establish it at $1.20, 
$1.15, or $1.05 we do not know. We hope it will be $1.20. We 
have $1.20 in the budget, sir. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Do you think that the Navy requires more 
than the other armed services for this purpose? 

Captain Stickney. Mr. Chairman, I do not think we are in any 
position to make any such statement. We have used $1.20 here 
because that was the last established rate. The last Appropriation 
Act stated that a determination would be made during the current 
fiscal year for the commutation of rations for enlisted personnel and 
it goes on to say that the cost of that ration will be as determined by 
the Secretary of Defense. For the year for which this budget is 
proposed such a determination has not been made. 

However, in our calculations, the cost of feeding our people was 
reflected at $1.20 and that was the last cost established for the 
present year, the current year. We have no reason to use other 
than $1.20 in this computation. It fitted the pattern very closely. 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortn. If there are no further questions, the com- 
mittee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Mr. WiccLteswortu. We will take up now budget activity No. 2 
entitled “Subsistence in kind,’’ which is covered mathematically on 
pages 38 and 39 of the justification. This seems to call for an over-all 
expenditure of $239,932,000 as compared with $253,080,000 in the 
current fiscal year. How do you arrive at this estimate? 
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Lieutenant Cuenry. Mr. Chairman, it is based on the latest avail- 
able experience as to the actual cost per ration allowed. We take the 
total enlisted personnel and the Naval Academy midshipmen and 
aviation cadets, all those who might come under subsistence in kind, 
then we deduct those who receive cash allowances, and certain other 
people who are not present, people who are absent on travel status, 
or people who are absent without authority, and arrive at the number 
allowed subsistence in kind. 

\ir. WiaeLeswortn. For instance, on page 38 of the justification, 
for 1954 you show a total of 693,458 people who are entitled to sub- 
sistence in kind, and then after the deductions you have referred to, 
you arrive at a total of 545,937. 

' Lieutenant CHEenry. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. How do you arrive at the 693,548 figure? 

Lieutenant CHeNry. That is the average enlisted strength for the 
vear, which is 686,244, plus the estimated average of 360 retired and 
fleet reserve enlisted personnel in hospitals, over and above the per- 
sonnel otherwise provided for in this appropriation, which we have 
to provide for by law, and we have an average of 3,782 midshipmen 
for the year, and an average of 3,072 aviation cadets, making the 
total of 693,458, to be considered, from which we then deduct 144,035 
who are provided for under cash allowances in activity 1, 2,800 
expected to be in a travel status, and 686 expected to be absent 
without authority, leaving a net allowance of 545,937. 

Mr. Wiac.teswortu. And you have split those into ashore in the 
United States and ashore overseas and afloat. 

Lieutenant CHENEY. Yes; we allocate those to areas on the basis 
of current experience and planned changes for the coming year. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. You apply to each one of those classifications 
a different rate, which you say is based on current experience. 

Lieutenant CHenry. Yes. The current rate has been going down. 
It is $1.14 ashore for 1953, in the United States, which represents the 
average we expect for the year. So we actually start the year higher, 
and will end the year lower than that. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. You use for the fiscal year 1954 $1.13 for 
those ashore in the United States; $1.22 for those ashore overseas, 
and $1.24 for those afloat. 

Lieutenant CHenry. Yes. 


OTHER SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. WieeteswortH. What is done under ‘Other subsistence,’’ on 
page 39 of the justification? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. That is a special ration allowed over and 
above the normal ration served in messes. Flight ration is a one- 
meal allowance of food, for people, for instance, who may fly a plane 
during the night and who are allowed that much over and above the 
actual subsistence in kind. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Is that a duplication? For instance, you 
have got 1,423,000 rations under this item, for one meal. 

Lieutenant Cuenry. No. 

Mr. Wiee_teswortn. Would the same thing be covered in the 
rations under (a) on page 39? 

Lieutenant Cuenny. It could. However, they could eat the 
regular meal. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortH. That provides for them both ways? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. Y 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. The same thing goes for emergency flight 
rations, 50 percent replacement, apparently ? 

Lieutenant CHENEY. No, sir; because those rations are not 
consume 1 exe ept in actual emergenc y. That is an e me rrency situs LLIO! . 
and since they have to be replaced after a period of about 2 vears, 
provide the 50 percent replacement each year. 


es. 


COMPARISON OF RATES WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Wiceiesworrn. [| call your attention to certain findings by 
our investigators, which I have in some notes, and please bear i) 
mind that the dollars and cents savings they suggest are based 
the January budget rather than the revised figures. 

In the first place, they say that a comparison of the manpower 
figures, before deduction for absentees used in computing subsistenc: 
with the figure used in computing basie pay indicates a significan 
difference in the Navy computation, as compared with the 7. 
services. ‘The Army, on the basis of the January figure, was, appar- 
ently budgeting for 18,917 persons less than the overall total; the Air 
Force for 4,086 less than the overall total; the Marines for 2,986 less 
than the overall total, and the Navy for 5,105 more than the overal] 
total. It is suggested, that if the Navy and Air Force are placed on a 
comparable basis with the Army it would result in a saving of about 
$6,241,500 in the Navy and about $9,570,300 across the board 
What have you to say to that? 

Captain Stickney. I do not know the basis of the comparison you 
just quoted, but I do know that in our budget only those entitled | 
be fed is used. 

Lieutenant Cuuney. The number, comparable figure in the Janu- 
ary estimate referred to, was 722,164 to be considered, and the number 
of rations provided for was 545,670. 

Mr. Wiaeirsworrn. The figures given here do not seem to 
square with what we have in your justifications. The investigators 
give a figure per basic pay, 806,854, and per subsistence, 811,954, which 
gives an increase of plus, 5,105, to which they refer. 

Lieutenant Cuenry. That does not check wun our budget detail 

Mr. WiaeLtesworts. This is based on the January budget. Yo 
might give this some consideration and amplify your statement w! 
you revise you remarks 

Captain StickNnry. Yes; we will. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

The investigators’ figure of 806,854 for basic pay is correct if officers, enlist 
personnel, ews! Academy midshipmen, and aviation cadets are all included, |! 
their figure of 811,954 for subsistence cannot be reconciled. No personnel i 
excess of 806,854 for basic pay were reflected in any of the computations for sub- 
sistence except for 360 inactive retired and fleet reserve enlisted personnel who 
are entitled by law to subsistence in kind when they are hospitalized. They 
receive their retired and retainer pay under the appropriation ‘Retired pay, 
Department of Defense,’”’ and when in Federal hospitals they are furnished sub- 
sistence under this appropriation 
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COMPARISON OF PAY AND SUBSISTENCE RATES OF MILITARY ACADEMY 
CADETS AND AVIATION CADETS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. Our investigators refer to the Naval Academy 
and aviation cadets, stating that the Navy has budgeted for those at 
the Naval Academy at the regular enlisted rate in the United States, 

$416.10, and afloat, at $467.20; and in comparison with that, for 
aviation cadets for the Navy, at $492.75. They suggest that placing 
the Navy cadets on the same basis as the midshipmen would result 
in a savings of $235,469. 

Lieutenant Cureney. I think they may have mistaken the present 
pay; the midshipman essentially is given a cash allowance. They 
are included in the deduction for cash allowance, except for the brief 
period during the summer while they are on cruise. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. It looks, from your justifications, as though 
the situation was the reverse, the midshipmen being provided for on 
the basis of $492.75; the cadets at $412.45. Is that correct? 

Lieutenant Cueney. In our new estimate, Mr. Chairman, we make 
no differential for the aviation cadets or midshipmen, and the aver- 

ve cost for the ration that was used for enlisted personnel. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. What is the average for ration? 

Lieutenant CHENEY. $1.13, ashore in the United States; $1.22, 
ashore overseas, and $1.24, afloat. 

Mr. WigGLeswortuH. That applies throughout? 

Lieutenant CHENEY. That is the average for all personnel. 


CASH ALLOWANCE, MIDSHIPMEN 


Mr. WieeLtesworts. What is the cash subsistence allowance 

$492.75 for midshipmen on page 37 of the justifications? 

Lieutenant CuHenry. That is cash allowance in the preceding 

‘tivity, the value of which is paid to the mess, and it is run as a 
private mess the same as an officers’ mess, on $1.35 a day, as set by 
the Secretary of Navy. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortH. Why is that so much higher than the rates 
that are used for subsistence in kind, on page 39 of the justifications? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. It was set at the $1.35 based on current costs 

the ration about a year ago. The rates apply to both West Point 
and the Naval Academy, and at that time the Army was having 
difficulty in feeding the personnel on the previous rate, which | 
believe was $1.30 per day. They had asked for $1.40, and the 
Secretary of Navy granted $1.35, based on the current costs of both 
the Naval Academy and at West Point. 

Mr. Wiacitesworru. Does it follow that the rates for subsistence 
in kind, as set out on page 39, are not correct today, or is the cash 
allowance of $1.35 per day too high? 

Captain Sricknry. The cash allowance of $1.35 per day for the 
Naval Academy and at West Point, for those two institutions, is 
anexception. It is an allowance for the Academy 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. As of 2 years ago? 

Captain StickNey. A year ago. 

Mr. WieeLteswortu. A year ago. 
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Captain Stickney. I believe there is a statutory provision which 
authorizes the rate to be set by the Superintendent of the Nava! 
Academy. 

Admiral CLexton. The Secretary of the Navy. 

Captain Stickney. The Secretary of the Navy; and there is a 
further provision that cadets at West Point will be entitled to the 
same allowance established for the Naval Academy. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, may I interpolate at this time, 
having been Superintendent of the Naval Academy for 3% years, to 
say that the cash allowance for running the midshipmen mess at the 
Academy, and the mess at West Point involves somewhat different 
services from the cafeteria services aboard ship. There is a very 
limited time for serving meals. Because of this a set table is used 
and meals are served at a specific time. The procedure followed in 
the midshipmen’s mess has been determined over the years, and it 
has received, I believe, the approval of the Congress in special legis- 
lation, which permits the Secretary of the Navy to determine the 
cash value of the ration furnished. 

The last determinations made by the Secretary of the Navy was 
$1.35 and we have used this in the preparation and submission of this 
budget. 

Mr. Osrertac. To clear the picture, let me ask you this: Is the 
figure you have here for meals, flight ration, 1,423,000, coupled with 
the absenteeism, and I take it you are figuring on a certain percentage 
of men being absent during the course of the year? Are these figures 
deducted in your overall calculation as to the mess requirements of 
your personnel? This may be a small item, but I wonder if you 
account for that in your calculations? 


METHOD OF CALCULATING RATE 


Captain Stickney. Yes. If I may explain, the daily rate we use 
for purpose of the budget is one determined from the actual experience 
of the cost of feeding the overall Navy. We use this as the basis of 
calculating the cost. From the number who are entitled to be fed we 
deduct those who are absent on orders or without authority, and this 
gives us a very accurate determination. From this we are able to get 
a daily rate. We multiply that by the number of enlisted men en- 
titled to be fed in the new budget. This daily rate of necessity reflects 
actual absenteeism. That is the rate of feeding people who are en- 
titled to be fed, and not what it actually takes to feed each man. We 
know, for example, there are a certain number of people who are in a 
travel status, and there are those who are in an unauthorized absentee 
status, and there are other people who are receiving cash allowances, 
and we deduct the total of these from the number who are otherwise 
entitled to be fed, and we come up with the number of daily rations 
for individuals. This corresponds to the number entitled to be fed 
taken from the supply officer’s reports. 

Then in the preparation of the 1954 estimate, we took the daily 
rate that we have found from experience as necessary to feed our per- 
sonnel and apply the price index. This was $1.14, the daily rate in 
1953 for those ashore in the United States; and in the budget estimate 
for 1954 we have used $1.13. That was done, and that reflects our 
best calculation from the trend of the reduction in the cost of food. 
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We cannot predict it accurately. It can go below, or it may rise 
above that, but the index indicates that is a good daily rate to antici- 
pate. 

For those ashore overseas the rate is $1.23 in 1953, and we have 
ised $1.22 for 1954. Afloat, $1.25 in 1953, and we are using $1.24 
for 1954. 

And with this method of calculation we are able to come to a very 
accurate budget determination for the required amount of money to 
feed the personnel of the Navy, based on maintaining the present 
quantity and quality of food for all enlisted personnel, if prices remain 
stable. 

Mr. OsrertaG. And am I right, in saying that there is no duplica- 
tion in the calculation of using the same people twice? 

Captain Stickney. That is correct. 

Admiral CLexvon. I think there is some duplication; the flight 
ration would be a duplication. For instance, when a man is out all 
night on a flight and early in the morning he eats a sandwich and coffee 
which is a flight ration. When he gets back to base he is given his 
breakfast. 

Admiral Hottoway. Probably would. 

Admiral CLexron. And would have his three meals that day. 

Mr. Ostertaa. It seems to me that there would be some savings if 
you calculated all the unauthorized absenteeism, and the authorized 
absentees, where there is no meal involved, and that that would have 
a bearing on the net figure of cost. 

Captain Stickney. Mr. Ostertag, the numbers we have discussed 
are the numbers entitled to be fed, which we use in order to get as 
accurate a determination of the daily rate as possible, and the daily 
rate trend. To get costs per man fed we must deduct the number 
that are not at mess, which is an unknown number. This figure we 
use does not include the unauthorized absentees, or those receiving 
cash allowances, or the people in travel status; we have to take that 
into account in order to arrive at a comparable basis for our budget 
calculations; and actually we are using the rate trend established 
in the prior year, from actual expenditures, in determining the future 
needs, using comparable known factors. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is what I was trying to figure out. 

Captain Srickney. So that the daily rate we use is not the cost 
actually of feeding a man. 

Mr. Ostertac. No; I understand that. 


RATE OF ABSENTEEISM 


Mr. WigGLesworrtn. On this question of absenteeism, our investi- 
gators state that experience has indicated “That a certain amount of 
absenteeism occurs at all messes, due to liberty, late rising, and just 
failure to report for mess.”’ 

Mr. OstertaG. That is my point. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. They state further: ‘‘The Army, on the basis 
of studies, estimate the rate at 12 percent. Separate studies in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense indicates that the rate of absenteeism 
may be as high as 18 percent.” 

Captain Stickney. Whatever the absentee rate may be, we at this 
moment in the Navy do not know exactly, but it is reflected in the 
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budget due to the manner in which it is calculated. We know ii 
costs so much to feed the enlisted personnel and we know the number 
that are entitled to be fed, and from that we get a projected cost of 
feeding all enlisted personnel entitled to be fed, which allows for 
absenteeism, whatever the number may be. The result would be the 
same if the percentage of absenteeism were known and that were 
used in the preparation of the budget. 

Since there has been considerable discussion about absenteeism in 
the various services we are now, in the Navy, making a very careful 
study, rather than sampling. We feel we ought to have it on a year’s 
basis. The study was started on the Ist of January, and we do not yet 
have any specific information on which to base an estimate for 
absenteeism 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. When will that be available? 

Captain SrickNney (continuing). And unless we have that it would 
be pretty much of a guess to make an estimate. 

Now, to answer your question specifically, Mr. Chairman, the 
study is being conducted under the supervision of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, and I have been informed that it 
will be August before they will have any information on the first 6 
months. And, in order to have really reliable information, due to the 
fact that you run into seasonal trends, we have felt that the study 
should be reflected on a whole year in order that the budget estimate 
figure may be as accurate as possible. 

Mr. Wieciesworru. The investigators indicate that the 12 percent 
figure is used with respect to the Army and the Air Force; that the 
Secretary of Defense imposed a 12 percent rate on the Navy and the 
Marine Corps; that subsequently a compromise was arrived at of 
6 percent, for the first 6 months of the year, that a test review of the 
Navy’ s records on 12 messes, indicates that the full 12 perce: vt could 
be applied safely and that this would result in a saving of $8,528,535 

Cc aptain SrickNEY. Subsequent to that, Mr. Chairman—an¢ = I do 
not know their thinking—but we felt that any percentage of absen- 
teeism applied against our present calculation would be a duplication 
because the absenteeism, whatever it may be, is already in here. 

Mr. WiaeLtesworrn. Everyone else is apparently using the same 
rate. Why should the Navy and the Marine Corps object to th 
percentage of 12 percent if the Army and the Air Force are satisfied 
with it as a fair figure. 

Captain Stickney. I cannot answer that, because I do not know 
the details of the method they use in calculating their present budget. 

Mr. Ostertac. If absenteeism and the other conditions are not 
taken into account, would that not lead to a terriffic waste? 

Admiral CLexron. Our waste of food is very, very small. 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE OF FOOD 


Captain Sticknry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts to speak with regard 
to the efforts that are now being made, to be sure that no waste exists 
in connection with the Navy’s operations. 

Mr. Osrertac. This is not an accusation, but I would just say that 
if you do not take into account what appears to be the average require- 
ments a certain number of men to be fed for one reason or another, it 





would result in certain overpreparation of food, and food, once it is 
prepared, naturally, if it is not consumed, goes to waste. That is the 
point I was developing. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. Comdr. C. L. Tolleson, of the provision 
supply office, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, is here, and we would 
like him to discuss the point. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortH. Yes, Commander. 

Commander Toui.ieson. For the record my name is Lt. Comdr. C. 
L. Tolleson, USN, provision supply officer, Bureau of Supplies and 
\ccounts. 

With reference to absenteeism, as Captain Stickney stated, that has 
been taken into consideration in this budget submission. We provide 
food and rations to the enlisted men in the Navy, based on the Navy 
ration law. This law spells out the quantities of food, by food com- 
ponents, to which each enlisted man in the Navy is entitled. 

For some time we have furnished food to messes at approximately 
10 percent below what the law allows. In computing this budget we 
have taken our latest daily rates of feeding, adjusted these rates to 
the latest Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price index for all 
foods and arrived at a computed estimated rate for the coming year. 
This rate has been extended by the number of enlisted men entitled 
to be fed to determine the total amount of money required. 

Now we know it would actually take more to feed a man than this 
rate indicates if we took a deduction for imposed absenteeism. For 
example, if we took the total amount of money required and divided 
by the number of personnel entitled to be fed less 10 percent, we 
would obtain a higher daily rate than we have in this budget, but the 
overall expenditure would require the same amount of money. 

In order to insure an acceptable and economical standard of feeding, 
the Navy has had developed, through the work of the country’s 
leading dietitians, home economists, and food technologists, repre- 
senting a cross section of the Nation’s food industry—the Navy 
recipe service. This service shows the amounts of food required for 
each recipe. This can, in turn, be translated into quantities of food 
required foraration. This guide to feeding greatly aids in eliminating 
waste. 

Additionally, we have men stationed at the garbage cans to see 
that no waste occurs, and we think we have very little waste in our 
feeding operations. In fact, the rate for the Zone of Interior that we 
have in the budget is 1.7 percent, which is considerably below that 
for any commercial establishment operated on a profit basis. The 
last figures that we have, from a study that was made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates the wholesale food industry has a loss 
rate of about 7 percent. 

There are many ways we can reduce the cost of feeding. For 
example, we feel that the commissary officers should know the locale 
from which the personnel in that mess are from. Some of the men 
like certain items and dislike other items on the menu. By selecting 
the items which they like, and including them on the menu we could 
reduce the cost considerably. However, we insist that food with a 
high acceptability rate be served to insure a nutritionally adequate 
diet. This does not reduce costs. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Is that 10-percent figure you use as the basis for 
anticipating the overall figure of absenteeism or absences? 
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Commander Touueson. | think I can explain the way we arrive at 
this. If we take the allowances for the number of men who are entitled 
to be fed, that is the total quantity of food each man is entitled to per 
day, and we extend that quantity of food times the total number of 
personnel in the Navy entitled to subsistence in a general mess; a 
the current rate of expenditure, it reflects about a 10-percent saving 
and the 10-percent saving is in this budget. 

Mr. OstertaG. Then I understand you just reduce the total by 10 
percent in anticipation of the lack of need for it. 

Commander ToLueson. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. Would that be figured, as compared to the oth: 
services, and calculated at 12 percent? 

Commander Touueson. I think it would in quantity require it 
However, we do differ from the other services in several respects. W: 
operate under a different law. For example, we are not permitted 
to use oleomargarine in the Navy. That is something which the othe: 
services may use. If we use oleomargarine on the same ratio that thi 
other services do, we would save somewhere between 3 and 5 million 
dollars in this budget. 


UTILIZATION OF SURPLUS SUPPLY OF BUTTER 


Mr. Ostrerraa. Right at that point, what are your arrangements 
with respect to the use of the surplus butter supply, which the Govern 
ment now has on hand; how do you work it out with the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Commander ToLueson. It is my understanding that tentatively 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has agreed to supply butter to 
replace the use of oleomargarine in the military service at the same 
rate and at the same price they are receiving oleomargarine. How- 
ever, that would not include us, since we are not permitted to use 
oleomargarine. 

Mr. OsrerraG. Are you going to be allowed to buy surplus butte: 
at the same price as the other services? 

Commander Touueson. So far we have not been able to do so. 

Mr. Ostrertraa. If you could, it would reflect a considerable saving, 
would it not? 

Commander To.LLteson. Yes. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. Have you any idea how much that would amount 
to? 

Commander Toiieson. If we used oleomargarine and butter on 
a 60-40 ratio, | think we would have a saving of between 3 and 3.5 
million dollars. 

Mr. OstertaG. That is interesting. 


RATE OF ABSENTEEISM 


Mr. WieGteswortu. Do you not have any idea of what the 
absenteeism record in the Navy is? Why should it take you until 
August to arrive at a reasonable estimate? 

Commander ToLLeson. We receive the returns on a quarterly 
basis, Mr. Chairman. However, we did send a dispatch to a certain 
number of activities within the States and asked them to report their 
rate of absenteeism. On the basis of that, I think the absentee record 
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from certain selected activities in the States is running around 10 
percent, but the average cost of feeding, based on the number of men 
vho are entitled to be fed, causes absenteeism to be reflected in this 
I udget. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortnu. The report indicates with reference to over- 

as absenteeism, for enlisted men, that the Army and Air Force use 
. figure of 4 percent; the Navy and Marine Corps, 2 percent; suggesting 
a possible saving of $796,595. 

With reference to afloat, absentee rate, enlisted men, which includes 
time on board when ships are in port or at dock, that a saving would be 
realized to the extent of $3,475,520 for the Navy, and $58.400 for the 
Marine Corps, or a total of $3,533,920. 

Commander ToLtuteson. As a matter of fact, we have an improved 
cost in the overall total figure. The afloat rate we have in this budget 

$1.24, and when you compare that with the civilian cost of feeding 
men at sea, there is a tremendous difference. Take, for example, the 
civilian-manned ships of the Military Sea Transportation Service 
There we have a rate of $1.65 per day in some messes but this rate is 
required if we are to maintain the standards as laid out by the Mari- 
time Union rules. Where we find the mess allowance is $1.65 per day, 
the same type of mess on our ship is priced considerably below that. 

Admiral CLexton. We have made a determined effort in connec- 
tion with the Navy’s budget in subsistence to feed the people exactly 
the same quantity and quality of food in 1954 that we fed them in 
1953. Added transportation costs, lower index of food prices, absen- 
teeism and everything else has been taken into consideration. That 
is what we have tried to do. 

We feel also that our costs recorded in our estimates are exact. The 
reason our costs are exact is that our food, when purchased, belongs 
to the United States Treasury. It is in the Naval Stock Fund. It 
must be paid for by this appropriation when issued. We are the only 
Service that has that arrangement. The fund must maintain its 
capital and hence every item is accounted for like money in a bank 
Based on that, our Secretary has submitted this budget as being what 
the Navy men require to obtain the same quantity and quality of 
food in 1954. 

Commander To.tieson. These rates are also lower than the pre- 
vious year’s rate, lower than the figures would indicate, because we 
have included for the first time in this budget first-destination trans- 
portation. That is all included in the $1.13, the $1.22, and the $1.24 
figures. Last vear it was not 

Mr. Osrertaa. With reference to the figures $1.13, $1.22, and $1.24 
per day per man, is that the net cost? 

Commander Touueson. That is the total cost of feeding the number 
of men who are entitled to be fed. But from those figures for this 
coming year we must deduct first-destination transportation. Last 
vear and previous years that was paid out of servicewide supply and 
finance, for nonperishable products. We also took from that figure our 
experience of losses. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Perhaps I am not making my point clear here, but 
getting back to this question of per diem cost you have multiplied 
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545,937 times $1.197 per day. That is what you figure the cost, as- 
suming all those men are going to be fed each day. 

Captain Stickney. That rate that we have shown is the daily 
composite rate (including ashore, afloat and overseas) of $1.197, and is 
a figure arrived at which in itself is merely for the purpose of calcula- 
tion. We arrived at that by taking previous costs. 

Mr. OstertaGc. Then that is not a true cost? 

Captain Stickney. That is not true cost. We are able to use that 
figure in projecting future costs. That particular figure includes the 
raw cost of the food, the transportation to first-destination and losses 
We take that figure and the number of people who are going to be 
entitled to be fed in the Navy during the year and we get a total! 
overall amount of money necessary to feed them. 

It also took into effect the fact that the rate was adjusted this yea 
to reflect a reduction in the food index, so that we would have com- 
bined altogether all of the elements to give us as exact a calculation as 
possible of the total amount of money necessary to feed the men in 
1954 who would be entitled to be fed. 

Mr. Ostertac. Right along that line, there is nothing here which 
actually reflects the cost, but this is an estimate of the cost after 
taking into account absenteeism and other factors? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertraG. In other words, it is not a true cost. In the light of 
the information which you have at hand and in view of the food price 
index, how have you taken that into account for the next fiscal year 
on the basis of present trends? Is that all figured in here? 

Commander To.tieson. That is all computed in here. We took 


the latest index available and we applied that index to the previous 
quarter’s figures (the last quarter that we had) to come up with an 
estimate for the fourth quarter of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Your own tabulation here shows only a 1-cent 
decrease in the average daily cost per man ashore and 1 point less 
overseas ashore and 1 cent per man per day afloat. That does not 
reflect very much of a decrease in average cost. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS ABSORBED IN SUBSISTENCE ITEMS 


Commander To.ieson. Sir, for this coming year we have included 
first-destination transportation cost in our daily rates. We have 
never paid first-destination transportation out of the subsistence 
funds in previous years and for comparative purposes our rates in 
this budget should be reduced by 2.2 percent. 

Mr. OstrertaG. So that rate would be lower if we had not to take 
care of the transportation, is that right? 

Commander Toiieson. Yes, that is correct. Actually, our raw 
food cost on that afloat rate would be approximately $1.17. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Where was that absorbed before this time? 

Commander Totizeson. It came out of the servicewide supply 
finance appropriation 

Mr. Ostertac. How much did that amount to, have you any 
idea? 

Commander ToLieson. 2.2 percent is the figure that we are in- 
cluding in here. I believe that is a standard figure for all the military 


services. 





Mr. OstertaG. Has that ever been broken down to be reflected in 
the daily cost per man? 

Commander Touurson. It is included in this rate. 

Mr. OsrertaG. I understand that. 

Commander To.ieson. But in prior years; no, sir. 

Mr. Ostrertraa. In other words, we cannot see where that cost is 
reflected here on the individual basis. 

Commander ToLueson. No, sir. 

Commander THompson. It actually represents about 2.7 cents in 
the average daily ration cost. Without that element added the rate 
would be about 2.7 cents per ration lower. 

Commander ToutuEeson. Our rate afloat would be $1.21 if we did 
not have the transportation included instead of $1.24. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Could you give us a figure on the transportation 
costs that are now being absorbed in this subsistence item? 

Commander Toiueson. It has been approximately 2.2 percent of 
the raw food cost. 

Mr. Osrrertrac. That is the overall cost? 

Commander ToLueson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. You do not know what it is in dollars? 

Admiral Ciextron. Ashore overseas, the transportation cost is 
$0.0242. That is the transportation of 2.2 percent. It is $0.025 
ashore and $0.026 afloat. 


RAW FOOD COSTS 


Mr. WiaGLteswortH. What is the raw food cost per ration in 


continental United States? 

Commander To.LiuEson. $1.085. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Instead of $1.13? 

Commander To.tueson. Yes, sir; the rate of $1.13 includes loading 
factors of 2.2 percent for transportation and 1.7 percent for losses. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrtn. Our investigators report that the Army figure 
in December 1952 was $1.10-plus; in January it had dropped to $1.06 
and there was every reason to believe that it would drop another 5 
cents by the end of March. 

Commander Tout.teson. As I pointed out, we operate under dif- 
ferent laws, but as to the difference between the Army’s latest figures 
and ours, to give one example, the difference between butter and oleo 
alone would account for as much as 2 or 2.5 cents per ration. 

Mr. WicGLeswortha. I am talking about the trend in cost. It was 
off 4 cents and the investigators thought it was going off another 
5 cents and suggest that by reducing the raw food cost 5 cents based 
on present-day costs it would result in a saving across the board of 
$25,154,322, of which $4,144,888 would be in the Navy and $2,623,391 
in the Marine Corps. 

Admiral CLexton. We did deduct 4 cents plus in March, which is 
about 4 percent. 

Commander To.Lieson. Yes, sir. With reference to the reduction 
in cost, we used the all-foods index put out by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, their wholesale food price index. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. As of what date? 

Commander To.tieson. For the first quarter the average was 111.2. 
For the second quarter of this fiscal year it was 107.5 and for the third 
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quarter 104.6. That is the latest index that has been released. W, 
used that 104.6 and applied that to our latest cost to arrive at the 
figures that we have in this budget. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. A few cents here seems to go a long way 
when you total it up. As to raw-food cost overseas, our investigators 
say that no actual figures were available and therefore, the standard 
ration components cost or the index was used. For April 1952, the 
index figure—using the same components as the continental United 
States—was $1.1758 as compared with $1.0971 for the continental 
United States. This was generally explained as being due to higher 
cost for export packing. A comparison of prices, however, showed 
that many of the overseas prices were lower and that in most cases 
the identical containers were used for the United States and overseas 
Some of the differences were attributable to lot purchases at different 
dates but in general the index was overpriced in view of the actual 
conditions and that it is believed that a figure of at least 5 cents less 
would have been more reasonable. In addition, the same drop in 
actual prices commented on above would apply. In other words, the 
ration, on a calculated-risk basis, could be reduced by at least 10 cents 
which would result in an annual saving of $32,426,740, of which 
$1,973.738 would be in the Navy and $1,282,290 in the Marine Corps 

As to raw-food cost, commuted rations, it is stated that after giving 
effect to the possible savings discussed above, the commuted ration 
figure could be reduced from $1.15 to $1.07, a reduction of 8 cents in 
the daily ration, with a saving across the board of $17,837,608; of 
which $4,001,860 would be in the Navy and $913,668 in the Marine 
Corps. 

Raw-food cost—afloat: Assuming the raw-food cost and loss factors 
on afloat personnel to be the same as overseas personnel, plus 2 cents 
per ration, as provided for in the budget, there could be a savings of 
15 cents per ration or $16,885,448 across the board, of which 
$15,846,128 would be in the Navy and the balance in the Marine 
Corps or Marine Corps casuals. 

These price réductions run into a lot of money when you figure 
them on an overall basis. I wish, when you revise your remarks, you 
would comment on those specific suggestions. 

Admiral Hottoway. We will, sir. We will have our subsistence 
people, if we can get the necessary data, have that carefully evaluated 
from our point of view. We simply present the best technical deri- 
vation we can in these premises in accordance with the law. 


MARINE CORPS OPERATION-TYPE RATIONS 


Mr. WiecLeswortn. There is one other item in here where it is 
stated that the Marine Corps made no reduction in the number of 
standard rations for the use of the operational type rations. The 
2,675,664 rations for the 5-in-1 and C rations above at $1.14 would 
amount to $3,050,257; however, the Marine Corps has stated that 
the above budgeted operational type rations are for a 2-year period. 
Cutting the above amount in half would result in a savings of $1,525,- 
128. 
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COMPARISON OF BASIS OF RATE BETWEEN NAVY AND OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Osrrertac. I think we would be interested to know more about 
the 12 percent which the other services seem to have as a basis. Why 
is there that difference between the Navy and the other services? 

Admiral Hottoway. We will develop that in the same study, if 
you will. We can do that. 

The information requested is as follows:) 


The comments of the committee investigators referred to by the chairman in 
his remarks appear to relate to the January estimates, and the food rates and 
absenteeism factors reflected therein. 

The statement of the investigators that no actual figures were available as to 
raw-food costs overseas must apply to one of the other services All food costs 
for all Navy overseas messes are available. Use of the Navy stock fund requires 
messes to pay actual raw-food costs plus all loading factors. For this reason the 
overseas Navy prices could not be cheaper than prices in the United States because 
the food sent overseas actually costs more in most cases due to special items that 
are used to conserve storage space, such as boneless beef, the export pack required 
for many items and the higher spoilage and loss rate (which is normal). 

The raw-food costs afloat are also higher due to use of special items, export 
pack where necessary, and a higher spoilage and loss rate. Limitations of storage 
and refrigeration space must be taken into consideration in all feeding-plans afloat. 
Maritime standards and maritime-union regulations spell out certain messing re- 
quirements which must be complied with on all-civilian-manned ships. In order 
to meet these standards the Military Sea Transportation Service of the Navy 
must set a much higher rate in the civilian-manned ships than the Navy uses for 
military-manned ships in the same type mess. 

The commuted ration rate should be comparable to the cost to the Government 
which would occur if personnel were not permitted to mess separately. For 
administrative reasons, the rate should be one average rate for all personnel pro- 
vided for under the appropriation. 

Attempts bad been made in the January budget submission to secure a uniform- 
subsistence-budget procedure among the armed services, reflecting a prescribed 
uniform basic cost per day per person fed, and a differential afloat and overseas, 
and prescribed percentages of absenteeism. 

The Navy opposed this procedure on the grounds that its absenteeism factors 
were unknown, and therefore, its costs per person actually fed were unknown, 
and could not be accurately determined without at least a full year of experience. 
Also, comparability of costs per man fed is dependent on uniform ration laws 
insuring uniform allowances of all food components, which is not now the case. 
The Navy believes that many variations exist which make comparison of sub- 
sistence costs between the armed services premature and misleading at present, 
but vigorous action is being taken to place them on a comparable basis at the 
earliest practicable date 

Navy accounting procedures for subsistence in kind require quarterly reports 
for each mess, of the cost of food expended and the number of rations allowed 
The cost of food expended is based on actual costs to the appropriation. The 
number of rations is based on a daily accounting for all personnel attached to each 
activity, and a command certification to the mess officer of the number of rations 
allowed. 

The average cost per ration is determined from these reports each quarter, 
separately for messes ashore in the United States, ashore overseas, and afloat, 
by dividing the total costs by the total number of rations allowed. 

The number of persons who are allowed a ration but do not actually eat all 
meals varies according to seasons, location of the mess, liberty hours, operating 
schedules, menus, and other factors, but food preparation is gaged to these 
circumstances, and the resulting savings are reflected in lower costs per ration 
allowed, 

Costs per ration allowed thus obtained follow closely the trend of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics All Foods Wholesale Index, with reasonable time lags for 
seasonal procurement, transportation, stock level, ete. This lag approximates 
an average of one quarter. 

The Navy has prepared the revised budget estimates on the basis of actual 
cost experience per ration allowed. This was determined by using actual costs 
reported for the first and second quarter (July-December 1952), and estimating 
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costs for the third and fourth quarter (January-June 1953) by applying the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics All Foods Wholesale Index for the second and third 
quarter respectively (allowing one quarter lag). The rates used for fiscal year 
1953 are the average of all quarters for fiscal year 1953. The rates used for 
fiscal year 1954 are the estimated average of the last quarter, fiscal year 1953 
(the low point), plus 2.2 percent for first destination transportation costs to be 
added to this appropriation beginning July 1, 1953. These transportation costs 
are not included in the comparable ration rates shown for fiscal year 1953 and 
must be added to the basic rates for 1954 established as outlined above. 
The rates referred to are as follows: 


Ashore 29 j | Average 
United Overseas A float index 


States 


r ) ° . sea laaitasigth is altatataiiaiaie $1. 1506 2548 | 111.2 
Octo mber 195: vhs 7 1. 1723 26 2296 107.5 
January-March 1953 1. 1333 2272 2467 104. 6 
April-June 1953 1. 1027 2130 


Average fiscal year 1953 * rea eee cel 1.14 : 1. 25 
Base fiscal year 1954 . doesent i 1. 1027 2130 


l'ransportation added P ened ali . 0243 ‘ . 0267 


Adjusted fiscal year 1954 hth nications 1.13 . 23 . 24 


These rates have been applied to the estimated number of rations that wi'l be 
allowed, on a basis comparable to that from which the rates were derived; i. e., 
the average personnel strength, less the number entitled to cash allowances, the 
number in a travel status, and the number absent without authority. 

It therefore follows that no substantial reduction in the estimated costs for 
subsistence can be realized without corresponding reductions in prices below the 
index used, except by reducing present messing standards. 


TRAVEL, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. WiacieswortH. Turning to budget activity No. 3—‘‘Travel, 
permanent change of station,” the request appears to be for 
$83,135,000 as compared with $87,557,000. 

How are these rates determined? 

Lieutenant CureNnry. The rates are determined on a basis of estimat- 
ing the actual cost of first orders issued to officers ordered to active 
duty. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You have an average rate for officers, first 
orders of $105. There must be some kind of an average that you use? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. That is an average of all the first orders issued 
to officers during 1953 and we simply used it again in 1954. 

Mr. WiaGcLeswortsH. Did that come out pretty near the mark in 
1953? Is that the actual figure for 1953 to date? 

Lieutenant Cueney. Yes, sir; that is within a dollar. 

Mr. Wicetesworts. Why is that average so much higher than the 
average for first orders for enlisted personnel? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. The first orders for officers generally involve 
some period of temporary duty, where they get more per diem, en 
route to a ship, for example, where they may spend a few days or 
a week or so while the ship is being outfitted before they actually 
report aboard for duty. 

In the case of the enlisted personnel, first orders generally involve. 
instead of an allowance of 6 cents per mile or $9 per diem, actual 
cost of transportation, plus meal tickets, which runs closer to 5 cents. 
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It covers only the transportation to the first destination. For officers 
it is a through rate. 

Mr. WiacLeswortuH. The rate for dependents represents the travel 
of one dependent? 

Lieutenant Cueney. That represents families. 

Mr. WIGGLEsSwortH. $160 is the rate per family or per individual? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. Per family move. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortn. How can you figure the last item, household 
effects and automobiles? 

Lieutenant CHrenry. That is one of our comparative transfer items 
which in previous years, has been paid for out of the servicewide 
supply and finance appropriation. We have taken their estimate 
for 1953 and projected it on the same ratio to the number of dependent 
trips assuming that they were most directly related to the movement 
of dependents. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortru. How much household effects and what auto- 
mobiles are permissible? 

Lieutenant Cugenry. The amounts vary according to grade. There 
is a limitation in the appropriation bill of last year of a maximum of 
9,000 pounds. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnH. That is 9,000 pounds per officer? 

Captain Stickney. Under any one set of orders on an authorized 
transfer, for shipment of household effects, when there is a permanent 
change of duty. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. That applies to one officer and his entire 
family? 

Captain Stickney. That is his family or his family’s household 
effects. 

Admiral Hottoway. However, that I understand is not in accord- 
ance with other standards for allowances. That was a rider put in 
a bill. 

Captain SrickNry. Yes, sir. We had a previous allowance which 
was commensurate with the various ranks of officers and enlisted men 
that varied from a much higher number and it was graduated down 
with certain limitations. In the last appropriation act there was a 
provision that restricted it to 9,000 pounds in any one shipment, or not 
to exceed an average of 5,000 pounds. 

Lieutenant Cuenry. That did not, in fact, affect other than the top 
grades. The people in the lower grades do not get that much now. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortnH. An automobile is included within the 9,000- 
pound limitation? 

Lieutenant CHEeNry. No, sir; transportation of automobiles is over- 
seas, where it is the only way that the vehicle can be moved. 

Mr. Wiaaiesworth. The law apparently provides for an average 
of 5,000 pounds but not to exceed 9,000 pounds in any one shipment. 

Lieutenant Cunney. The actual estimated expenditures through 
March for land shipments for which we have $13 million-plus for 
1954 has been about $12,500,000. 

Mr. WiaeteswortnH. That is through March 31? 

Lieutenant Caenry. March 31, for 78,710 tons. Automobiles are 
running an average of about 943 per month at a cost of about $189 each. 
That is included in these shipments, but they are not included in the 
weight allowance for the shipment of household effects. 





Mr. WiecieswortnH. Nine hundred and forty-three automobiles 
a month? 

Lieutenant CHenry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiecirswortn. That includes shipment overseas? 

Lieutenant Cueney. Yes, sir. That is primarily shipments over- 
seas. I do not know of any circumstance where it would be shipped 
otherwise except in case of death, something of that sort. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Ostertaa. Is there an unexpended balance in connection with 
this item? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. No, sir. 

Admiral Ciexron. You had a total for this appropriation as a 
whole 

Lieutenant Cuenry. We have a total of $14 million-plus for the 
whole appropriation—$14,879,400 for 1953, for the entire appro- 
priation. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. It looks like $15,204,990. 

Lieutenant Cueney. He is talking about the unexpended balance. 

Captain Stickney. The unobligated balance in the 1953 appro- 
priation, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Cuiexron. The unexpended balance as of June 30, 1953, 
in this appropriation, “‘ Military personnel, Navy,” is estimated to be 
$208 610,282 out of an appropriation of $2,485,896,500. 

Lieutenant Curynery. That is the unexpended, but only $14,879,000 
will be unobligated 

Mr. OsrertaG. Does that figure apply as of now or as of the end 
of the fiscal year? 

Lieutenant Curyney. That is anticipated on the 30th of June. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is the unobligated balance. The unex- 
pended balance is a considerable sum of money $208 million-plus. 

Mr. Ostertac. And your requirements are $83 million in addition 
to that for the next fiscal year? 

Captain Stickney. That $83 million in 1954 is included within this. 
This is the first time it appears in this budget. We have shown it for 
comparison purposes. We showed what it was last year although it 
was not in this appropriation. It was taken from appropriation, 
‘““Servicewide Supply and Finance, Navy,” and shown here for com- 
parison. 

Mr. Osrertac. I have no further questions. 


EFFECT OF 9,000-POUND LIMITATION 


Admiral Hotuoway. Mr. Chairman, may I respectfully ask a 
question here, requesting the committee to bear with me just a minute? 
May I introduce for your consideration for the record at a later time 
the effect of the 9,000-pound limitation in the appropriation act of last 
year? I do not want to take the committee’s time with that right 
now. Frankly I am not prepared to talk about it now, but I re- 
spectfully request your consideration of our study on that. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. It may be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Section 304 (c) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (Public Law 351, 81st 
Cong. (approved October 12, 1949)) authorizes the Secretaries of the uniformed 
services to prescribe weight allowances for baggage and household effects in con- 

ection with a change of station of military personnel. Pursuant to this authority 
joint travel regulations prescribe a graduated weight allowance scale based on 
k and rate varying from 24,000 pounds for an admiral down to 400 pounds for 
aviation cadet. Seven thousand pounds is currently authorized for the lowest 
ficer rank. 
These allowances are set forth in the joint travel regulations basically as follows: 


as Weight ' Weight 
Rank allowance Rank allowance 


cers: pounds) | Officers—Continued (pounds) 
Admiral 24, 000 | Ensign 7, 000 
Vice admiral 18, 000 | Aviation cadet 400 
Rear admiral (upper half 14, 500 | Enlisted 


Off 


Rear admiral (lower half) 12, 000 | E-7 , 500 
Captain 11, 000 E-6 , 500 
Commander 10, 000 E—5 500 
Lieutenant commander 9, 500 i—4 over 7 vears 500 
Lieutenant 8, 500 | 4 less 7 years 3, 000 
Lieutenant (junior grade 7, 500 


rhe use of a differential for weight allowances for household effects conforms 

) the recognized principle reflected in statutory provisions establishing the size 

quarters to which various ranks shall be assigned, quarters, allowances, family 
illowances for enlisted men, and basic pay itself. 

\ll such differentials recognize that normally personnel assume additional 
financial burdens with the yvears. The growth of family responsibilities, as 
individuals mature and progress up the steps of rank, inevitably invo!ves an 
expansion in the volume of household effects required and accumulated, just as 

ose same increased responsibilities require larger living quarter 

\s required by section 632 of Public Law 488, 2d session, 82d Congress, im- 
nediate action was taken in July 1952 to limit shipments of household effects at 
Government expense to 9,000 pounds. Action was not taken at that time relative 
to the establishment of controls to insure compliance with so much of the law 
as related to ‘“‘average shipments’’ due to lack of formal interpretation. It was 
letermined that clarification of the section was required in order to properly 
establish procedures to insure compliance therewith. 

The Assistant General Counsel (fiscal matters), Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, rendered an interpretation on November 17, 1952. This interpretation 
has the effect of restricting the average weight of household goods shipments in 
iny | fiscal year to the average of the previous year or 5,000 pounds, whichever 
is lesser. To insure that the average of a current fiscal year is not greater than 
the previous year will require restrictive controls which will, in fact, dictate that 
the average be lower. Thusly, should similar provisions be carried forward in 
appropriation act language for several years the average allowable weight would 
become progressively lower until, theoretically, the authorized average weight 

ould approach zero. 

There is not sufficient experience to determine the overall effects of the 9,000- 
pound limitation, although, of course, a number of cases of individual hardship 
have been reported. In this connection it is doubtful that the real effects wiu 
ever be completely known because many personnel will feel compelied to dispose 
of household effects to bring them under or closer to the maximum allowance, 
‘he number who would fall in this category will probably never be known 
It is pointed out that sale or other disposal will normally result in monetary loss 
to the shipper. There is particular concern for reserve personnel called to active 
duty and those personnel who were overseas at the time that section 632 became 
effective (July 1, 1952). Such personnel either shipped or placed household 
goods in storage under the weight allowances effective at the time of their perma- 
nent change of station moves. They now have little or no alternative with 
respect to disposal of such household goods as may exceed 9,000 pounds, In 
many overseas areas military personnel are prohibited from selling on the local 
market. Further, items in Government storage cannot be examined and, there- 
fore, must be shipped intact to the new station in the United States prior to 
disposal of excess goods. 
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In view of the circumstances outlined above and since the limitation imposed 
by proviso in the 1953 Appropriation Act has the effect of amending permanent 
statutory legisiation, it is respectfully and earnestly recommended that suc}! 
action not be repeated in the annual appropriation act under consideration. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING AND UnrrormM GRATUITIES 


Mr. WieeLesworrn. Turning to budget activity No. 4, individual 
clothing and uniform gratuities, the request is for $63,703,000 as com- 
pared with $70,711,000 in the current fiscal year. Why has the rate 
for officers—reserves initial allowance gone up from $139.92 to $191.14? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. Mr. Chairman, the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
passed last July established new rates of allowances for Reserve offi 
cers’ uniform allowances and made certain of them retroactive to June 
1950. ‘The former allowances were $150 upon first reporting for activ: 
duty and $100 initial allowance. The new law provides rates of $200 
initial allowance and $100 upon reporting for active duty. So that 
these rates are composites, reflecting the changes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. I notice that the number of enlisted personne] 
first reporting as officer candidates shows a big increase, from 3,566 
to 4,898. Why is that? 

Lieutenant Curenry. This is simply an increase in the planned influx 
from civil life to an officer-candidate program which we have for 
enlisted personnel on active duty. 


STANDARD REPLACEMENT ALLOWANCES FOR ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. WiagGLeswortu. Our investigators, in looking at the standard 
replacement allowances for enlisted men—which is after 3 years of 
service, is it not? 

Lieutenant CHenry. Commencing 3 years after receipt of initial 
outfit. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. Found that all services budgeted $6 per month 
or $72 per annum for the enlisted women. For enlisted men, how- 
ever, the Army and Marine Corps budgeted $5.40 per month or 
$64.80 per annum, while the Navy and Air Force budgeted $6 per 
month, or $72 per annum, a difference of $7.20 per year, or 10 percent. 
If the Navy and Air Force would use the Army and Marine Corps 
figure, it would result in a saving of $1,951,567 in the Navy and 
$4,338,067 across the board. 

Lieutenant Curenry. Those rates of maintenance allowances are 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense for each of the services, based 
on the initial cost of an outfit, which varies with the services, depending 
on what type of uniforms they are required to have, and other factors. 
For the different services, some are the same and some are different, 
but they are designed to provide replacement after normal life. 


TOWELS 


Mr. WicGLesworts. Here is an item with reference to towels. 
The Air Force bag includes 2 bath towels at 70 cents each. The Navy 
bag includes 2 bath towels at 70 cents each, and 2 small towels at 40 
cents each. The Army does not include any towels in the bag, but 
issues 1 towel to each inductee and requires him to provide his further 
needs at a price of 40 cents each. The Marine Corps does not furnish 
towels, either in the bag or as organizational clothing. 
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If the Navy were placed on a comparable basis with the Army, which 
appears to be 1 towel to each inductee, requiring him to supply further 
needs, it would result in a saving of $154,347. 

Lieutenant CHEeney. I cannot speak for the other services, but the 
Navy’s items of initial issue and maintenance allowances are presented 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, with a list of the items and 
the proposed prices and the reasons why we need the items, and they 
approve or disapprove or make certain changes therein. I presume 
the other services do likewise. Why they come out with two towels 
n one service and four in another and none in another, I do not know. 

a WiaeLeswortH. You think the sts indards for cleanliness in 
the Navy are higher than in the other services? 

Admiral Hotioway. Seriously, it has been proved by centuries of 
experience that cleanliness is a necessity on board ship, to avoid 
scurvy and other conditions, and perhaps our standards are higher 

. that regard than in the other services, 

Mr. WiaGLeswortaH. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RAINCOATS, ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. WiaeateswortH. Here is an observation on raincoats for 
enlisted men. The clothing bags of the respective services provide for 
raincoats as follows: Army, $5.60; Air Force, $11.80; Navy, $11.80; 
Marine Corps, including a liner at $4, $15.25 

The investigator mentions that if the Army type raincoat were used 
by the other services, it would result in savings in the Navy of $637,968, 
in the Marine Corps of $1,114,488, and across the board of $2,564,588. 

Is there some reason why the Army raincoat is not adequate for 
Navy purposes? 

Lieutenant CuENnry. There may be some difference between what a 
man is allowed and issued as his own property and what is retained as 
Government property and issued on a loan basis from time to time as he 
needs it. 

BLANKETS AND PILLOWS 


Mr. Wiaceieswortn. On the item of Navy blanket and pillow re- 
placement, the investigator reports that prior to 1953 the Navy 
included two blankets and a pillow in the clothing bag. In fiseal 1953 
they began issuing them as organizational items. In 1954 they have 
budgeted for 102,898 sets at $16.75 for men entering the service. In 
addition they have budgeted for 25,275 sets at $16.75, or a total cost 
of $423,356. Itissuggested that it does not appear reasonable to have 

) replace approximately 25 percent of the current year’s issue. 
‘limination of this item would result in a saving of $423,356. 

L, le vutenant CnHenry. The replacements, Mr. Chairman, are not 
for 25 percent of the issues made during the year, but are intended to 
be for one-third of the personnel who have had a blanket for 3 or more 
years. That amount of 25,000, incidentally, was not adequate. We 
were short of money in that particular activity. It should have been 
more in the nature of 100,000. 

Commander THompson. I think for clarification I might elaborate 
on this replacement factor. While some personnel who have been. in 
the Navy for some years still have the blankets placed in their original 





clothing bag, or have bought some, the maintenance allowance has 
had the factor for blankets deducted. Consequently, when the 
blankets they have gotten 3, 4, 5, or 6 years ago with the original 
clothing bag wear out, we are replacing them with organizational] 
blankets. 

Lieutenant Cuenry. We do not anticipate replacing any blankets 
until they are at least 3 years old, and on the average they are 5 or 6 
years old. 


CATALOG PRICES USED IN CLOTHING BAGS 


Mr. Wiceciteswortn. Catalog prices used in clothing bags. In 
budgeting for the clothing bags, the investigator reports, each servic: 
computes a catalog price based on cost plus a percentage factor for 
first destination transportation and losses. Tests were made on 
selected items of the prices and factors used by each of the services in 
budgeting for the clothing bags. Prices on the Air Force clothing 
bags were not sufficiently firmed up to indicate a trend, but the trend 
evidenced in the Navy and Army should apply to the Air Force. 

The tests indic ated that the clothing-bag allowance can be reduced 
by approximately 6 percent in all except the Army, and in the Army 
by 8 percent. The other services used a 4-percent first destination 
transportation and loss factor, and the Army used a 6-percent rate 
A 3-percent rate for these factors is considered sufficient, or a reduc- 
tion of 3 percent for the Army and 1 percent for the other services. 
The remaining 5-percent reduction is attributed to the difference be- 
tween current cost data and catalog prices. A reduction in this 
amount would result in savings of $10,538,406 across the board, of 
which $1,100,930 would be in the Navy and $1,377,041 in the Marine 
Corps. 

Lieutenant Cumnry. The items here involved are items carried in 
the Navy stock account. They are Treasury property which we buy 
without loss to that account. The prices that go into effect July i 
1953, have now been approved and applied to the same bag, since we 
did not have any approved changes of the items in the bag; but we 
have applied the new prices. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. How much reduction in price have you 
applied? 

eed Cureney. The bag for male recruits dropped from 
$165.50 to $163.75. The bag for WAVES only dropped 10 cents. 
Blankets and pillows dropped from $16.75 to $16.05. Bags for avia- 
tion cadets dropped from $204.45 to $187.80. 

Mr. WiacLteswortsu. No one of them apparently has dropped the 
6 percent suggested here. 

Lieutenant Cuenty. We have no control over those prices. 

Captain SrickNEY. He means that we who have to prepare the 
budget have no control over the price of clothing items. 

Admiral Cuexton. The prices are the prices the stock fund had to 
pay for them, so when they sell them they have to get that money 
out of them, because the money belongs to the ‘Treasury. 

Mr. Osrertac. Has the revised figure on reduction of personne! 
for the next year been fully and completely reflected in these revised 
figures for clothing and uniform gratuities? 

Lieutenant CHENEY. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ostertac. I note that the officer costs are down about 
$500,000, while the enlisted personnel costs are down around $6,- 
500,000. I assume that that also follows your general picture of 
officer ratio and relationship to the overall adjustment. 

Admiral Hottoway. The lag. 

Lieutenant CHenrey. There are two factors involved: The strength, 
particularly for enlisted personnel, and the number of gains required 
in order to maintain that strength. The cost of officer uniforms 1s 
almost strictly related to the number of new officers entering the Navy. 
For enlisted personnel, it reflects enlisted personnel coming in the 
Navy, plus maintenance allowance for those in the Navy. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 


Mr. Osrertaa. A point that comes to my mind at the moment, 
which I think it would be well to clear up, in connection with this 
matter of clothing and uniform gratuities, which ties in with the factor 
of personnel strength, What do you estimate will be your enlistments 
during this next year? 

Lieutenant CHENEY. Our total enlisted gains are 133,078. 

Mr. OstertaG. 133,000 now? 

Lieutenant CHENEY. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. How does that compare with last year or the current 
year? 

Lieutenant Cupnry. We have a total of 147,469 enlisted against 
in 1953. 

Mr. Osrertaa. That is a decrease of only about 14,000? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. Yes. The enlisted gains reflect in large part 
the losses during the year. It fluctuates. If you had a large influx 
of personnel 4 years previously on 4-year enlistments, they would 
go out this year and have to be replaced. We would have had con- 
siderably more gains had we gone to where we had planned to go 
on the previous submission. 

Mr. OsrertraGc. The enlisted men in the Navy are permitted to 
keep their uniforms on release from the service? 

Lieutenant CHrenry. Those who receive a cash allowance keep 
their uniforms; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostrrertraa. Have you any estimate as to the rate of reenlist- 
ments, or do you anticipate a particular rate of reenlistments? 

Commander WHerE.LER. From the experience of recent times, we 
anticipate and plan this year for an overall reenlistment rate of approx- 
imately 50 percent. For the first enlistment people it is lower, and 
for the ones that have already reenlisted it is higher than that, but the 
overall average is about 50 percent. 

Mr. OsrerraG. Are all these factors taken into account in cal- 
culating your requirements for clothing? 

Lieutenant Cureney. Yes, sir. We do not provide new clothing for 
those men who are expected to reenlist. A total of 91,830 new outfits 
are planned. 

Mr. Osrertrac. You recently closed your plant in Brooklyn, did 
you not, or is that still in operation? 

Admiral Hottoway. That has been closed. 

Mr. OsrrertaG. That will then require the purchase of uniforms on 
the gpen market? 
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Admiral Ho.tuoway. That is correct. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Will they cost more or less? 

Commander Toiueson. That would probably vary in accordance 
with the economic conditions in the clothing industry. Right now 
I think prices are down. 

Mr. Osrrertac. How are supplies purchased? On a contract basis 
in advance? You must have to estimate what you will need and 
enter into contracts considerably in advance in order to have your 
supplies meet your requirements. 

Lieutenant Cuzenry. They do not result in a charge to this appro- 
priation until they are actually issued. They are procured under the 
stock account. 

Mr. Osrerrac. But what is the procedure in obtaining these 
uniforms from the stock account? 

Admiral CLexton. The stock account anticipates the need because 
its managers receive the plans of the Bureau of Naval Personnel and 
therefore knows about what it will use during the year. 

Lieutenant Cumnry. If they have a savings during the next year, 
it would be reflected in our prices the following year. 

Mr. OstertaG. Does the Navy maintain large stocks similar to the 
other services, or do you perhaps measure this in terms of changing 
conditions and your requirements from time to time? Some of the 
services are being accused of having tremendous stocks, even unusable 
stocks, because of lack of intelligent planning. 

Commander Toiteson. Any materials or goods in the soft-goods 
line that the personnel use are tied to the number of personnel in the 
services. All the services are permitted from time to time to have 
some mobilization reserve authorized by the Secretary of Defense or 
by Congress. I am not familiar with what the mobilization reserve 
is in clothing. 

Admiral CLexton. We have a mobilization reserve in clothing of 
3 months. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


Oruer InprvipvaL MiLitary PERSONNEL Costs 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Budget activity No. 5, “Other individual 
military personnel costs.’’ The request is for $115,864,000, which 
compares with $186,056,000 in the current fiscal year. Tell us some- 
thing about those miscellaneous items. 

Lieutenant Cuenry. They relate to the number of losses from 
active service. 


CASH PAYMENT FOR UNUSED LEAVE 


Mr. WicecLeswortH. Cash payment for unused leave. What is 
that? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. That is the amount of accumulated leave, up 
to a total of 60 days, which is payable in accordance with the Armed 
Forces Leave Act to military personnel when separated from active 
service. That represents approximately 30 days, and it is based on 
1951 experience, the latest full year of experience available. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. What does it include? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. It includes basic pay, quarters, and subsist- 
ence, with certain restrictions. For instance, for enlisted personnel 
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who do not generally get a cash allowance but get subsistence, the 
amount of subsistence spelled out in the act is considerably less than 
ration values at this time. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. Statutory rates throughout for all these 
items? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. Yes. The reason why it was so much more 
in 1953 than 1954, even though the losses are comparable, is that 
there were a lot of back payments of mustering-out pay, passed in the 
act last July, making it retroactive for 3 years, like the uniform act. 


REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Mr. Osrertac. One of the large items is the reenlistment bonus, 
is it not? 

Lieutenant Curenry. Yes, sir. That is more in 1954 than in 1953. 
The same factors apply, but there are more anticipated reenlistments 
in 1954 than in 1953. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. The reenlistment bonus request is for $13,- 
215,840, compared to $7,039,890 in the current fiscal year. 

Admiral Hottoway. Almost double in 1954. 

Mr. OstertaG. Does that mean there are 40,000 reenlistments? 

Lieutenant Cumnry. There are a few more than that, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. What figure did you give me a moment ago on 
reenlistments? 

Admiral CLexton. Fifty percent. 

Commander WHEELER. 41,248, we expect. 

Admiral CLexton. That is an estimate. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Separation and severance pay is about the 
same as for this year. 

MUSTERING-OUT PAY 


Mustering-out pay shows a $200,000 increase, roughly, and is up to 
over $4,000,000. What is the explanation of that? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. There are more officers being separated in 
1954 than in 1953. Only the junior officers receive that allowance, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Under mustering-out pay for enlisted person- 
nel, you apparently anticipate only 164,198 persons as compared with 
453,729 in the current fiscal year. 

Lieutenant Curenry. Those payments for the current fiscal year 
also include payments for those persons separated in fiscal 1952 and 
fiscal 1951, since the law was retroactive for separations since the 
Korean incident. 

Mr. OstertaG. Does that mean that, in addition to the 164,000 
eligible for release, there will be 40,000 that will reenlist? In other 
words, are there approximatély 200,000 men whose enlistments will 
expire sometime during the year? 

Lieutenant Cuenery. A total loss of 177,24 
41,248 to reenlist. 

Mr. Osrrertac. We have the figure of 164,198 who will receive 
mustering-out pay. 

Lieutenant CHEnry. Yes. 


‘ 


, of which we expect 
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Mr. Ostertac. If they reenlist, do they receive mustering-out pay? 

Lieutenant Cheney. Yes. There is a total of 177,000 losses, but 
there are some who do not get the mustering-out pay—the deaths and 
certain people discharged for conditions other than honorable service 

Admiral Ho tuoway. Discharged for dishonorable conduct or 
something like that. 

Mr. WicGLesworts. You have discharge gratuities at the rate of 
$2.58 and interest on deposits at the rate of 64 cents. What do these 
figures represent? 

Lieutenant CHenry. Those were based on past experiences. 


DISCHARGE GRATUITY 


Enlisted personnel discharged under conditions other than honorable 
have their distinctive uniform clothing taken from them; and, if they 
do not have sufficient cash for their immediate needs, they are given 
enough so that they will have at least $25 when they are released from 
service. $2.58 represents our contribution based on past experience. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You mean $2.58, on an average, with what 
they have in their pocket, makes $25? 

Lieutenant Curenry. Yes. 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 


The interest on deposits; enlisted personnel may deposit their earn- 
ings with the disbursing officer, and they receive 4 percent interest, 
and once it is deposited they cannot withdraw it until discharged. On 
an average, when discharged they have 64 cents interest. 


CASH PAYMENT FOR UNUSED LEAVE—OFFICERS 


Mr. Osrerraa. I notice there is a slight increase in the item of cash 
payment for unused leave for officers. What is that based on? The 
rate is the same. 

Lieutenant Camney. The rate is the same. There is simply a 
greater number of officer losses. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Unused leave means the leave that had accumulated 
up to the time of release? Is that correct? 

Lieutenant Camngey. Yes. They accumulate leave at the rate of 
30 days a year, and it accumulates up to 60 days. This represents an 
average of about 30 days on release from active service. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE STATUS OF MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 
GRADUATES 


Mr. Osrertaa. I recently visited the Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point, and I discovered there that many of the cadets are 
disturbed over the situation, which is rather confusing to them, in 
that they are eligible for commissions, as I understand it, on gradua- 
tion, or they go into the Reserves, but if they happen to take a com- 
mission for merchant marine service they are subject to selective 
service draft, and they might find themselves automatically privates 
in the Army. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is very true. 

Mr. OsrertaG. It is a very peculiar type of situation, in that these 
lads hardly know what course to follow. Can you shed any light on 
that, Admiral? Do you people get most of them? 
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Admiral Hottoway. Yes. We take care of them and commission 
them in the Naval Reserve, and if they receive induction notices they 
are ordered to active duty and do their active duty service for approx- 
imately 2 years. 

Mr. Ostertaa. If they accept the commission in the Naval Reserve, 
are they free from selective service draft? 

Admiral Hottoway. Only if we order them to active duty. 

Mr. OstrertaGc. The point they are disturbed about is whether or 
not they will be called to active duty in time to escape the draft. 

Commander WHEELER. May I say something? 

Admiral HoLttoway. Yes, Commander Wheeler. 

Commander Wuee ter. The Superintendent of Kings Point was 
down about 4 months ago and talked this problem over with me. In 
the personnel plans we made provision to take care of his expected 
number of graduates subject to induction, and if they receive induc- 
tion notices we have agreed to take them on active duty. 

Mr. OstertaG. Is there any way you can measure the degree to 
which you will need them? 

Commander WHEELER. We do not take them in excess of our needs. 
We have sufficient room to make use of them, in lieu of some other 
Reserve officer, perhaps. 

Mr. Ostprtac. Thank you. 

Commander WHEELER. He assured me approximately one-third of 
them would be in that status, and we assured him we would be able 
to handle that number. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Thank you, gentlemen. We will adjourn until 
10 o’clock Monday. 


Monpay, May 18, 1953. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVAL RESERVE 
WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, JR., USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL 

REAR ADM. KENMORE M. MCMANES, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS (NAVAL RESERVE) 

CAPT. FRED R. STICKNEY, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BUREAU FOR 
FINANCE AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 

LT. COMDR. LAURENCE THOMPSON, USN, HEAD, BUDGET BRANCH, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


COMDR. HARRY H. BALL, USN, ASSISTANT HEAD, BUDGET BRANCH, 
NAVAL RESERVE 


Amounts available for obligation 


‘ Estimate Estimate 
otis 952 istimate, nate, 
Actual, 195 1953 1954 


\ppropriation or estimate $62, 718, 000 $58, 348, 000 $63, 300, 000 
insferred to “‘Military personnel, Navy” pursuant to Sec 
604 of Publie Law 488, 82d Congress —6, 000, 000 
yposed balance transferred from “Military personnel, 
ificer candidates, Navy” 2, 893, 000 
Total available for obligation 52, 718, 000 52, 348, 000 66, 193, 000 
»bligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
strative reappropriation in subsequent year —14, 396, 445 
Obligations incurred 321. 555 52. 348, 000 66, 193, 000 
mparative transfer from ‘Military personnel, officer can 
lidates, Navy” 82, 97 8, 451, 300 


Total obligations ‘ 57, 60, 799, 300 66, 193, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Estimate, Estimate, 


sfiee 059 
Actual, 1952 1953 1954 


$49, 500, 781 $54, 450, 0 
2, 273, 540 2, 782 


5, 815, 775 6, 010, 0 


4,821,919 3, 209, 204 3° 001 


57, 004, 532 60, 799, 300 66, 193, 0 


Mr. WiaGLesworrn. We will take up as the first item this morning 
“Military personnel, Naval Reserve, tab 2” in the justifications 

The overall request appears to be $66,193,000, as compared with a 
recommendation in the Truman budget of $61,970,000, and with the 
actual appropriation for the current fiscal year of $60,799,300. Is 
that correct? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. However, in order to properly com 
pare the Truman budget with the request before you, an additional 
$2,893,000 as a transfer from the appropriation ‘Military personnel, 
officer candidate’? must be added to the $61,970,000 figure, making 
a total of $64,863,000 available for obligation. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. Without objection we will include in the 
record at this time pages 2, 3, and 4 of the justification, entitled 
“Appropriation Introduction.” 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


The ability of the Navy to meet initial mobilization requirements which cannot 
be met by procurement and training procedures after M-day is largely dependent 
on an effectively trained Naval Reserve of a size which will immediately provid 
personnel to fill necessary billets in the Active Fleet, the Reserve Fleet, at training 
establishments and in general shore support. This pool of immediately available 
trained manpower is developed through the media of training programs.  ‘l‘hes« 
training programs consist of periods of scheduled drills or equivalent duty and 
annual periods of active duty for training, usually of 14 days duration, either 
afloat or at selected appropriate shore activities. In addition, special training 
programs in excess of 14 days are utilized to accelerate the training of personnel 
in those rates and specialties which have proven to be most critical. 

Membership in the paid units of the Naval Reserve, whose drill pay, training- 
duty pay, subsistence, travel, and other direct military personnel costs are included 
herein, has dropped substantially below that attained immediately prior to the 
Korean war, since much of that membership has been ordered to and is now 
serving on active military service. It is expected that many of these will rejoin 
the Naval Reserve program in 1954, following their release to inactive duty 

These estimates provide for a growth in the average membership in the pay 
units of the Naval Reserve from 128,977 in 1953 to 146,027 in 1954, as against 
the presently planned goal of 277,065. This growth, which generates a member- 
ship of 152,158 by June 30, 1954, has been conservatively projected, giving due 
allowance to the recruitment problem, attrition trends, and other applicable 
factors. However, every effort will be vigorously exerted to approach more 
nearly the mobilization objective. 

A summary of the personnel attached to pay units follows: 
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, submarine, and special 


Officer candidate programs encompassing regular and contract enrollees in the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and the Reserve officer candidates are 
ynducted to provide officers for the Regular Navy, the Marine Corps, and 
heir Reserve components. Following the disestablishment of the appropria- 
Military personnel, officer candidates, Navy” this appropriation now provides 
for the pay, subsistence, travel, and clothing of the officer candidates included 
n these categories and undergoing training. In order to complete the obliga- 
tion of the Government to personnel who were enrolled in the Naval aviation 
college program, provision is made in the estmates for the retainer pay of those 
Naval Reserve officers who have fulfilled their obligated service on active duty 
and who have returned to college as provided for in the law which established 

Ss program 

The average numbers participating in these officer candidate programs are 
as follows: 


NROTC regular students 
NROTC contract students 
Naval aviation college program, 
Reserve officer candidates 


Total 


INCREASE IN STRENGTH 


Mr. Wieeteswortn. I notice from this introduction that ap- 
parently the average membership in the pay units, Naval Reserve, is 
expected to expand from 128,977 people in the current fiscal year to 
146,027, in fiscal 1954, which is an increase of about 18,000, or 14 
percent. Is that right? 

Admiral McManess. That is the average. 

Captain Stricknny. The increase in the average strength is a little 
over 17,000. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. And on top of that you have your officer 
candidate programs which you estimate at 17,430, as compared with 
the current fiscal-year figure of 17,186. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


I note on page 5 the request for two changes in language, the first 
of which is self-explanatory. 
Che second reads: 


Provided, That in addition, not to exceed $2,893,000 may be transferred to this 
appropriation from the appropriation for ‘‘ Military personnel, officer candidates 
fiscal vears 1953-54.” 


81394—53—pt. 1—_—-20 
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Captain Stickney. This appropriation, ‘‘ Military personnel, officer 
candidates, was broken up. It was a 2-year appropriation and had 
money appropriated in it for the years 1953 and 1954. 

The $2,893,000 requested in the authority is to transfer money that 
was appropriated in the previous year into this appropriation. 

Mr. Wiceiesworta. Is the $2,893,000 included within the 
$66,193,000? 

Captain Stickney. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Osrertac. Is this money from reserves to military personnel 
1 from military personnel to reserves? 

Captain Stickney. Last year we had an appropriation, “Military 
personnel, officer candidates, Navy,’ which was for pay and allow- 
ances to cover midshipmen, naval aviation cadets, and officer candi- 
dates. That appropriation was discontinued in the fiscal year 1954. 
A portion of it has been included within “Military personnel, Navy,’’ 
and a portion in “Military personnel, Naval Reserve.” It had 
2-year authorization for obligational authority in it. However, the 
$2,893,000 requested to be transferred to the NORAD OR AR. “Military 
personnel, Naval Reserve,’’ was appropriated last year, for the train- 
ing program in fiscal year 1954, under the Sohsaadiatien for the 

‘Military personnel, officer candidate, Navy.” 

Mr. Osrertac. Would this language authorize the transfer from 
the “Military personnel, officer candidate,”’ to the Reserve? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortsH. Does that mean you have found a way to do 
away with an appropriation for this work in the first quarter of the 
present fiscal year? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. And you are going to carry that 

Captain Stickeny. Within the fiscal year, a straight annual appro- 
priation, rather than a 2-year appropriation, as we had before. 

Mr. SHeprarp. And if you did not seek for an obligation in the 
fund as set up to.transfer to pay, then obviously you would have to 
ask for new money. 

Captain Stickney. Yes. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. WiacLeswortn. This request is broken down into four budget 
activities, which are described briefly from pages 7 to 19, inclusive, in 
the justifications, and in more detail from pages 20 to 31 of the 
justifications. 

DRILL AND COMMAND PAY 


Under the first budget activity, “Pay and allowances,” is a sub- 
heading called “Drill and command pay,’ reflecting a request of 
$32,905,037, as compared with $27,952,531 in the current fiscal year, 
or an increase of $4,952,506, which is a little more than the total 
increase requested for the 4 items as a whole in this budget activity. 

You are requesting, speaking in general terms, about 10 percent 
above your appropriation for the current fiscal year; is that correct? 

Admiral McManss. That is correct. 
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Captain Stickney. That is, the overall appropriation shows an 
nerease of 8.9 percent between the fiscal years 1953 and 1954. 

Mr. WiceLesworts. The figures I have are 66.2 million as com- 
pared with 60.8 million. Is that what you have? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. That comes out to what percentage? 

Captain Stickney. Eight and nine-tenths percent. 

\ir. WigeLeswortH. What do you figure your increase in personnel 
percentage to be; about 14 percent? 

Captain Stickney. About 14 percent; yes. 


SuMMARY Costs BY PROGRAM 


(Norn.—As referenced on p. 304, the following tables appearing on 
pp. 20 and 21 of the justifications are inserted at this point.) 
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Pay Units, SuRFACE, SUBMARINE, ETc. 
INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiccLeswortn. Looking at the tables on pages 20 and 2) 
and the subsequent breakdowns for your pay units, surface, and 
submarine, you anticipate 12,160 officers, compared with 10,852 
officers in the current fiscal year, and 98,199 enlisted men, as compared 
with 83,922 in the present fiscal year. 

Admiral McManes. Yes. 

Mr. WiacLteswortn. Are you going to have any trouble realizing 
this increase in personnel? 

Admiral McManes. No, we do not anticipate any. In fact, at th 
present time, for various reasons, it has been necessary to impose 
quotas on the number of people that could enlist in the Naval Reserve, 
and in the 17 to 18% years, for example, in the months of January and 
February of this year, I think the enlistment was 6,000 in January 
and 7,000 in February. We fully expect to realize our numbers as 
planned for here. 

Captain Stickney. The planned end figure in this fiscal year is in 
the neighborhood of 139,000, and I would like to mention that w: 
have on board 136,000 at the present time, which indicates the ability 
to maintain and reach the growth in planned strength. 


DRILL PAY 


Mr. WiecieswortuH. The drill pay is simply a matter of mathe 
matics, using the statutory rate? 

Admiral McManss. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Times the number in attendance. 

Admiral McManss. Yes. 


COMMAND PAY 


Mr. WiaGieswortn. | am not clear on the command pay. 

Admiral McManes. That is pay that is paid to the commanding 
officer of the brigade, battalion commander and commanding officer of 
the units. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. That is for commanding officers only? 

Admiral McManss. Yes, provided they are in the overall command 
of individuals. 

Mr. W1igGLeswortH. How is it computed? 

Admiral McManes. The brigade, the battalion commander and 
the commanding officer. 

Commander Batu. The number of commanding officers of units 
multiplied by a monthly rate, fixed by law. Command pay is 4 
compensation for extra administrative duties. 

Mr. WieG.eswortnH. That is fixed by statute? 

Commander Batu. Yes 


TRAINING DUTY 
Mr. WiaGLesworrn. Annual training duty; what is the basis of 


that; how do you arrive at that figure to reach the request of $7.6 
million for that? 
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Commander Batu. The annual training duty, Mr. Chairman, is for 
2 weeks’ annual training required of all epness of pay units 

Mr. WiGGLEeswortH. I understand that, but I am interested now in 
how you arrive at this figure mathematically. 

Commander Batu. If you will refer to page 25. This page will in- 
licate the average number of people in each individual program 
The numbers are calculated separately, and by applying an attendance 
factor, it results in the net number that we use in the estimate for 
requesting funds. 

Mr. WIGGL ESWORTH. Whe ‘re do vou go from the re? Ths at is, what 

the rate; would it be so much salary or is it laid down by law? 

Commander Batt. It is a matter of ex xisting legislation 

Mr. WiagGLeswortn. It is so much per day for training pay. 

Commander Batu. Yes 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. There is no discretion ia that; it is all a matter 
of statute? 

Commander Batu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Wiecieswortn. Then there is an item here for subsistence 

Commander Batu. Subsistence is an entitlement for enlisted per- 
sonnel; that is covered by law. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrn. And how is that figured; is that statutory? 

Commander Batu. Yes; the cost of rations per day. 

Mr. OstertaG. In inactive reserve. 

Commander Batu. Our estimated costs are identical to the regular 
Navy. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. Is the same figure for the ration used here 
as you are asking here with respect to the Navy. 

Captain Stickney. Yes. For personnel during training periods we 
have to provide for them the same as people on regular active duty. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. WieaieswortnH. Travel, $3,545,916, shows about a_ half 
million dollar increase, or 15 or 16 percent. Are you using the same 
figure, roughly, for travel in 1954, as you used in 1953? 

Commander Batu. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. How near the mark are you to 1953? 

Commander Batu, It is very close to 1953. 


CLOTHING 
Mr. WiceLtesworrn. For clothing, $1.6 million. That seems to 
show a slight decrease as compared with the current fiscal year, in 


spite of the estimated increase In manpower. 


DisaBlILITy AND Deatu BENEFI'1 


Disability and death benefits, $177,000, for a total of $36.5 million. 
I assume the answers you have given with respect to surface and 

submarine would apply equally to the aviation training duty. 
Captain Stickney. That is correct. 
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SpeciAL TRAINING Duty 


Mir. WiaeiteswortH. What is the special training duty item fo. 
which vou are asking $2.8 million as compared with $2.3 million? 

Commander Batu. These are special programs designed to furthe: 
the proficiency of certain types of officers and enlisted men. On 
page 26 of the justification is found a description of the various 
programs 

Mr. Wiac_eswortnH. Apparently this includes, submarine schools 
of 30 days; mine warfare schools, of 60 days; merchant marine, of 
60 days; reserve officer candidate program, 60 days; training, women, 
instruction and administration, 21 days; Naval Reserve Policy Board 
15 days; and the Naval Reserve, Selection Board. 

You estimate 4,928 officers in these special officer and enlisted 
personnel in these special training courses 

Commander Batu. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortn. Nonpay unit; what are the nonpay units? 

Commander Batu. The nonpay units are composed of officer and 
enlisted groups who participate in drills and who do not receive pay 
The particular item that we are budgeting for is to provide 2 weeks’ 
annual training for a small portion of these officers and enlisted men, 
totaling at present, approximately 30,000. 

Mr. WiaeLesworrna. It looks from page 21 as if the number was 
5,015. 

Commander Batu. That is the portion of the entire group that we 
provide annual duty training for. 

Mr. Wieeiesworru. That is attendance pay. 

Commander Batu. Attendance or participation in training duty 
only. 


OFFICER CANDIDATES 


Mr. WiaGLesworrna. I notice that your total for NROTC officer 
candidates request is in the sum of $5.4 million, as compared with 
$5.7 million in the current fiscal year. That apparently is in respect 
to 6,359 students, as compared to 6,367, so that you are show- 
ing a reduction for approximately the same number of students, is 
that nght? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. 


INCREASE IN REQUEST FOR CONTRACT STUDENTS 


Mr. Wiaeiesworts. For the NROTC contract student activity 
there is an increase in the request from about $1.6 million to a little 
over $1.8 million for approximately the same number of contract 
students, 8,096 for 1954, as compared with 8,049 in 1953. Why is 
that increase necessary? 

Mr. Osrertac. That is, how do you account for the $200,000 
difference for approximately a 50 student increase? That is your 
question. 

Mr. Wiactesworts. Exactly. 

Commander Tuompson. The contract student allowance is for 
the number of students who are juniors or seniors in the contract 
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program, and the allowance _ 1954 is 1,975 juniors, drawing commuted 

rations, as compared with 1,237 in 1953. 

The same is true of seniors, 1,125 as compared with 757. That is 
because of the flow of inputs of these students, as they have come 
through the last 3 years. 

Mr. WiegeGLeswortH. You mean it is more costly for the seniors 
than it is for some of the other students? 

Commander THompson. The freshmen and sophomores do not re- 
ceive any pay; the commuted ration applies to juniors and seniors 
only. Likewise, the number who will be taking the summer cruise 
between the junior and senior years varies from vear to year. There 
will be nearly double the number going on their single summer cruise 
during 1954, as compared to 1953. 

Mr. OstertaG. In other words, there will be more seniors this 
year? 

Commander THompson. Yes. 

Mr. OstTERTAG. Is that number apt to fall back next year, or the 
year following? 

Commander THompson. I think that will tend to stabilize pretty 
vell from now on after 1954. There will be a little increase in the 
— uct program, and then it will level off. 

Captain Stickney. Yes. Mr. Chairman, in addition to that a part 
of the increased cost is with the Reserve officer candidate program 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. I understand, but I am talking now about 
the $200,000 for contract NROTC people. 

Captain SrickNry. Yes. 

Mr. OstertaG. Is that handled on an allowance per student basis? 

Commander Batu. Allowances are granted only to juniors and 
seniors who are paid the commuted ration of 90 cents per day 

Admiral Hottoway. May I comment a little bit on that, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. WieeteswortnH. Certainly, Admiral. 

Admiral Hottoway. The NROTC contract student has, I believe, 
for several years been lower than the number desired. We have 
endeavored to build the program number up to the approved level, 
and several years ago it was low, and only the juniors and seniors 
draw rations. 

Then because in fiscal 1952 and fiscal 1953 the number was relatively 
low, we commenced, with the Korean war, the endeavor to build up 
the contract category, those who draw money in the last 2 years, and 
as the result, they are passing out of the freshman and sophomore 
years into the junior and senior years, when they draw the subsistence 
money. ‘This results in a buildup in the cost of the contract student, 
which will level off, and should show no appreciable increase in fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956. 


RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES 


Mr. Wiecieswortu. How do you arrive at the Reserve officer 
candidate item which shows an increase from $882,000 to $1.4 million, 
that is, 75 percent, whereas the number of candidates indicates here 
an increase only from—— 

Admiral Hottoway. 2,550 to 2,750. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortuH. Those are the revised figures. 





Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGieswortsH. On the basis of the revised figure, you have 
less than a 10-percent increase in the numbers, and something like a 
60-percent increase in the cost. 

Commander Bau. Our 1954 estimate represents the cost of training 
the planned number solely within the fiscal year 1954, whereas the 
1953 estimate represents only the cost of the portion that was applica- 
ble to 1953. In other words, the summer training for fiscal year 1953 
started in mid-June, fiscal year 1952, and a portion of it was charged 
to fiscal year 1952 

Mr. WigeteswortH. You mean that the 1953 figure appearing in 
the budget is really on a 6 months’ basis, compared to a 12 months’ 
basis for 1954? 

Commander Batu. Not quite. We are talking of a training cruise 
of about 6 weeks, and 1 or 2 of those weeks of the training cruise fo 
fiscal year 1953 started in the fiscal year 1952 and was charged 
that year. 

Mr. WiaGLesworts. In other words, 1953 figure is roughly on a 
75-percent basis? 

Commander Batu. Roughly. 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. Of the 1954 figure. 

Commander Batu. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Even so, it seems like a big increase for the 
same number of people. 

Commander wt mee have approximately 200 more people. 

Mr. WIGGLESWworR Ten percent more people. 

Commander Bau. 5 es. 

Mr. WicGLeswortrn. Ten percent more people for a third longe1 
period. It still seems high. 


TRAVEL 


\dmiral Hotnoway. The travel item is 1 component element, 
Mr. Chairman, from 197 to 592, and is 1 contributing factor, and it 
is possible—and I will ask my assistant to check me—that less travel 
occurs in 1953 because some of it was paid for in fiseal 1952. So that 
in that case, instead of 75 percent of the travel being in 1953, 50 
perce nt, or L portior ) of it. would be in 1952. In othe = words, these 
young ge ae men start toward the program in schools in 1952, which 
would result in about half of the total travel being paid in fiscal 1953. 

And I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, that this Reserve officer 
candidate program is a long-range program, and vitally important to 
maintaining the Naval Reserve per se in a vigorous state, because over 
the years the Reserve officer candidates and the NROTC will be our 
largest source of long-range naval reservists. The officer candidate 
school at Newport, with an output of 5,000 or 6,000 a year, will dis- 
appear with Korea, but the Reserve officer candidates and the NROTC 
provide our long-range means of supplying an input of junior officers 
to the Naval Reserve, and having it kept in a vigorous and ready 
position. 

Mr. Wicc.Lesworrs. I appreciate its importance, but I was struck 
by the increase in dollars. 

Commander Batu. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to add 
briefly to Admiral Holloway’s statement with reference to travel. In 
your comparison of Reserve officer candidates you included not only 
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the pay, but the subsistence and the travel. Under travel you will 
notice the increase is some 200 percent over last year. This is caused 
by comparing two training programs that do not have comparable 
starting dates. ‘The 1954 training program is so scheduled as to begin 
and end within the same fiscal year. All travel costs are chargeable 
to 1954. In 1953 the program started in fiscal year 1952 resulting in 
all travel costs, with the exception of minor costs for return travel, 
being charged to the 1952 appropriation. Only the per diem and 
pullman costs applicable to return travel upon completion of the pro- 
cram were charged to fiscal year 1953. 

Admiral CLexton. Could it not be said that the figures are not 
comparable, because the officer candidate appropriation was a 2-year 
appropriation, and we are now trying to put it under a single-year 
appropriation, which makes it appear as if the amount is greater in 
1954 than it was in the other years, 1952 and 1953. 

Commander Batu. My observation would be that until 1955 and 
1956 estimates are placed side by side you will not have a true com- 
parison, 


SUBSISTENCE RATE 


Mr. WiacLteswortH. As I understand, the subsistence rates 
throughout are identical to those we have already discussed with 
espect to the Regular Navy? 

Admiral Hotutoway. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLesworrnu. It applies to all of these items? 

\dmiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Wieetesworrtn. If there is no objection we will insert in the 


ecord, and perhaps it should be at the start of this discussion, pages 
20 and 21 of the justifications, which gives a comparative breakdown 
of all the activities within this request. 

The statement referred to appears on pp. 306, et seq.) 


POLICY RE STRENGTH OF RESERVES 


Mr. Ostertac. How does this whole picture of increased officer 
training and the entire training program resolve itself with the entire 
picture of your naval personnel, insofar as reduction in strength is 
concerned? 

Admiral Hottoway. I would like to comment generally on that: 
\s the regular strength is being phased downward toward the end of 
the fiscal year 1954, we are phasing upward—and this is in accordance, 
| believe, with the President’s policy—we are phasing upward the 
Reserve components, and taking advantage of the active duty training 
where so many of the young men are receiving training at this time, 
to channel the best people, those that have enthusiasm for the service, 
into the organized Reserves. They are organized for purposes of 
training, and are a part of the mobilization potential. Could Admiral 
\fcManes add to that? 

Mr. OstertaG. Certainly. 

Admiral McManrs. I would like to add only this: That while we 
do phase up the Naval Reserve, as the Regular Navy goes down, 
there are practical limits beyond which we cannot go. We are 
attempting now to build up in the Naval Reserve for the mobilization 
requirements to a total of about 277,000 in organized training units, 
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but beyond that we would not attempt to go, because of increased 
demands on the Regular Navy to train reservists exceeding this 
number. 

Mr. OstertaG. I applaud the whole prinicple of a strong reserve, 
and I think perhaps the time has come for that sort of thinking. | 
believe the policy leads in that direction. Granted that it will take 
additional money, to increase the reserve readiness, in case of emer- 
gency, which is the entire purpose of the program, then, I would say 
that that justifies the adjustment in your figures, although they are a 
bit confusing. 

With reference to the contract NROTC, which shows an increase of 
some $200,000, yet 1 notice only a small increase in men insofar as 
NROTC is concerned—I would like to have, just for the record, 
amplification as to how that program works. 

Admiral Hottoway. We can prepare for the record a flowchart, 
which will show the time of input into the program, and at what date 
in the 4-year flow the number of people coming into the picture will 
draw money, with a special breakdown of each group. We will prepare 
that for you, Mr. Ostertag. and supply it for the record. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Flow chart of 3 college classes of NROTC contract students 
Class of 1953 Class of 1954 | Class of 1955 


Fiscal year 1950: 
Begin ‘ 1, 393 
Average ‘i 1, 302 | 
End 1.211 
Fiscal year 1951 
Begin | 1,011 
Average --- 045 
End 879 
Fiscal year 1952 
Begir 879 
Average. _.- 834 
End 789 
Fiscal year 1953 
Begin 729 
A verage 2 757 
End : 726 
Fiscal year 1954 
Begin 
Average 
End 
Fiscal year 1955 
Begin 
Average 


End 





1 Includes students who will transfer to regular status. 
2 Average numbers receiving commuted rations in fiscal year 1953. 
’ Average numbers receiving commuted rations in fiscal year 1954. 


Admiral Hotioway. It is true, as I said before, that a substantial 
increase in the number of juniors and seniors drawing pay for the last 
2 years results from the fact that there have been freshmen and sopho- 
mores moving up into the junior and senior brackets, and in the fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955 they will start to draw the contract student pay 


CONTRACT CANDIDATES 


Mr. Osrertac. I take it that the category entitled “Contract 
Candidates” refers to those who are in the contract program. With 
whom do you enter into contract? 
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Admiral Hottoway. That is just a designation of that type of 
NROTC student arrived at when we adopted the Holloway plan 
back in 1946, and had authorized the NROTC regular, who was then 
craduated as a United States Navy officer. The NROTC contract 
is exactly the same for the Army, for the land-grant colleges today. 
It is just a term that was adopted in the legislation in 1946. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Then it is a contract with the college? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, and with the boys. The statement we 
will furnish will provide the flow for special pay, with the calendar 
dates and numbers, and show how the greater number arrives for a 
particular group, and the number reaching the senior class and the 
number drawing pay. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Do you have a breakdown of the overall increase 
for the next fiscal year of the number of reservists and candidates and 
others in this category that could be inserted in the record at this 
point? 

(These figures are included on page 3 and 4, of the justifications 
which have been made a part of the record (see p. 303).) 


REQUESTS BASED ON STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, looking at your figures on pages 20 
and 21, for the fiscal years 1953 and 1954, the figure for 1953 is 
$60,799,300 and for 1954, $66,193,000, indicating an increase of 
$5,393,700; is that correct? 

Commander Batu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is my assumption correct that that increase is 
based on the number of individuals who are going to be in the re- 
spective programs, as set out in your justifications; and that this is 

erely a matter of mathematics, based upon yardsticks of experience, 
bringing it up to date as nearly as possible? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is absolutely correct, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. Out of the total budget requested for the fiscal 
vear 1954, what part, if any, is not mandatory by law if the total 
number of people become involved in the various operations as 
reflected in your justifications? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Sheppard, I know of no items in the bud- 
get which I am supporting before this distinguished committee this 
morning that is not a straight bread-and-butter calculation of num- 
bers, which are accepted, in the first place, by the committee, multi- 
plied by the statutory allowances,—pay, travel, clothing. I would 
greatly appreciate if it Admiral Clexton would confirm this, but | 
know of no item which is at the administrative whim or decision of 
the people in my Bureau charged with the administration of the 
personnel of the Naval Establishment. 

Mr. Suepparp. Consequently, if there is any error here, it is an 
error of estimate and has nothing to do with the law or the procedures 
heretofore established by the Congress? 

Admiral Hottoway. I am sure that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. No further questions. 

Mr. Wiec.eswortnH. There is some latitude in respect. to subsist- 
ence, travel, and clothing, is there not? 


eS) 
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Admiral Hotitoway. I know of latitude in item rates only—not in 
entitlement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. The travel allowance is not statutory; that is 
based on a computation of average figures, is it not? 

Captain Stickney. Mr. Chairman, the statute provides that we pay 
for a man’s travel and we try to use the best rates we know and make 
our estimates on that basis. 

Mr. WiecLeswortnh. It is based on experience and not law, is it 
not? 

Captain Stickney. The cost is, but the entitlement, of course, is 
under the law. 

Mr. Osrertac. The degree a man travels is a matter of adminis 
trative discretion, is it not? 

Mr. SHEepPaArpD. It is a matter of management. 

Captain StickNnrey. Yes, management in carrying out the program, 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. It is based on experience. 

Captain Stickney. Aud in the subsistence area, of course, we hav: 
a iaw that requires us to provide foods of a certain quantity and qual- 
ity and there again administratively and by mangement we attempt 
to do that in the most economical manner. 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. The cost depends on current prices. 

Captain Stickney. Current prices, yes, sir. 


AGREEMENT ON NUMBER OF NROTC CANDIDATES 


Mr. OstrertaG. The number of candidates under NROTC—ther 
is nothing statutory about that, is there? 

Captain Sticknry. Yes, there is, Mr. Ostertag. 

Admiral Hottoway. There is a gentleman’s agreement, a very 
interesting one, which I would like to mention to the committee of 
the record at this point, if I may. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. OsrertaG. In other words, this is more or less by understand- 
ing or agreement rather than by an act of Congress? 

Admiral Hotitoway. I believe that is correct, sir. We have very 
conscientiously adhered to that original setup. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That was the agreement of August 14, 1946, is 
that not true? 

Admiral Hottoway. I believe that is true. We would just as soon 
put that letter in the record—the letter from Mr. Forrestal. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Without objection, it will be included in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Avaust 14, 1946 

My pEAR Mr. Presipent: With reference to our conversation last night 
regarding S. 2304, I wish to confirm our agreement. 

We will not take more than 7,000 in the program, this number to consist pr 
marily of those men in the V—12 and V—5 programs and a smal! number of enlisted 
men Further, that we will get together with the Army in working out with then 
a suitable ROTC program, and that no publicity will-be given to this legislatio 

I wish to express to you my sincere thanks for your confidence in signing this 
important legislation 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FoRRESTAI 
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READY AND STANDBY RESERVES 


Mr. WiaeLtesworrH. Admiral, would you define for the record the 
distinetion between the Ready Reserve and the Standby Reserve? 

(\dmiral Hotuoway. May I ask Admiral McManes to do that, sir? 

Admiral McManes. The Ready Reserve is composed of those in- 
dividuals who are enlisted, inducted, or appointed since June 19, 1951 
either Regular or Reserve, who have since that time an 8-year military 
obligation. This obligation may be discharged in one of several 
Vays. 

for example, if he performs 2 vears of active duty and then at the 

onclusion of that participates with an organized drilling unit of the 
Ready Reserve for 3 years, he is eligible for transfer to the Standby 
Reserve. 

Kirst, the Ready Reserve is callable only in time of a presidentially 
declared national emergency, and then only in such numbers as the 
Congress has previously declared. 

The Standby Reserve is callable only in time of a congressionally 
declared national emergency; in both cases, of course, or in time of 
war it is also applicable. 

There are several different categories of people, for example, who 
have discharged their obligation, members of a Reserve component 
for 8 years subsequent to the 2d of September 1945, who are eligible 
for the Standby Reserve. If a man has had active duty for 12 
months before the 7th of December 1941, and the 2d of September 
1945, and in the period of 12 months of active duty since Korea, he 
is eligible for transfer to the Standby Reserve. This eligibility for 
transfer to the Standby Reserve is only the first step. The man 
himself must make a request for such transfer. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortu. What is the size of the two Reserves presently? 

Admiral McMangs. This Standby and Ready Reserve went into 
effect on the Ist of last January. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnH. January 1953? 

Admiral McManes. January 1953; yes, sir. At the present mo- 
ment, as of the 31st of March, we have had about 2,290 requests for 
transfer to the Standby Reserve. We estimate that by the 2d of 
September of 1953 there will be approximately 80 percent of our 
officers eligible for transfer to the Standby Reserve. That will 
include all officers from about the middle half of lieutenants on up. 
That does not mean that they will all put in a request for such transfer, 
but they will be eligible for it. Practically all of our enlisted men 
above the E-4—that is, the petty officer—will be eligible for transfer 
to the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman permit a question at that point? 

Mr. WiaeLesworru. Certainly. 

Mr. SHepparp. Assuming that the individual makes an application 
for the Standby Reserve under the necessary qualifications, what 
discretion is there in the Department as to whether he is put in the 
Standby Reserve category or not? 

Admiral McManss. To the best of my recollection of the statute, 
there is no alternative within the Department. If he fulfills the 
requirements, the Department must transfer him to the Standby 
Reserve. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortnh. Your Ready Reserve is at what figure now? 

Admiral McManxs. Members of pay units will average, for 1954, 
146,027. 
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Mr. WiaeLtesworts. Does that include the 2,290? 
Admiral McManzs. That is the pay drill, sir; that would include both 
Mr. WiGGLEsworra. So, it is roughly 144,000? 


PROPOSAL FOR DRILL PAY FOR STANDBY RESERVE 


Admiral McMawnzs. That, sir, poses the question whether or not 
we are going to pay, for attending drills, members of the Standby 
Reserve. , 

Mr. Wiaeciesworrn. In that connection my attention is called to 
some testimony by the Reserve Officers Association in which th: 
recommendation is made that the committee consider the advisability 
of a provision in the appropriation act which would state that 50 
nebis of the money appropriated for the inactive- and active-duty 
training of Reserves shall be allocated to the Standby Reserve? 

Have you any comment on that proposal? 

Admiral McManus. We feel that the money allocated for pay 
drill should be allocated in whole without any restrictions as to how 
it is to be expended or apportioned between the Standby and the 
Ready. I do not think, as far as the Navy is concerned, that we 
would use anywhere near 50 percent of it to pay the Standby. I am 
a member of the Reserve Forces Policy Board, and that Board made 
a recommendation to the Secretary of Defense with regard to this. 

I have a copy of that recommendation here. The recommendation 
was approved unanimously by the Board and was approved by all 
three of the Departments. 

May I read this off the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Wicciesworts. And that was a recommendation to whom? 

Admiral McManess. T’o the Secretary of Defense, sir. 

Mr. WiacLtesworru. In other words, you do not look with favor 
on any specific earmarking, but you take the position that under 
the present method of appropriation there is complete flexibility to 
allocate whatever percentage seems advisable, to the Standby Reserve? 

Admiral McManes. That is correct, sir. We have made a rough 
estimate in the Navy that the amounts expended for standbys would 
certainly not exceed in the foreseeable future over 25 percent of the 
overall costs for the training of members of pay units. 

Mr. Suepparp. May | interject a question here? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprparp. May I assume, from the tenor of the communica- 
tion that you read a few moments ago, that the thinking back of that 
policy was based upon the fact that you might find a sag in some 
category of Reserve program that would require some specialized 
expe nditure that was not theretofore considered necessary, compared 
with the other part of the Reserve operation; is that correct? 

Admiral McMawnes. That would be correct; yes, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. May I interpolate in- connection with Mr. 
Sheppard’s question at this point? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. We seek an optimum that will have the new 
blood coming in, adequately developed and providing for, and yet 
not cutting off entirely the experienced group of officers. That is : 
situation that will change in various programs and various technique 
as we go along. 
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Mr. Osrertrac. In other words, you are dealing with this on a 

yne-range basis. 

(Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. We have to seek an optimum 
that will provide the highest level over a long period. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. You recognize that time does things to people? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is true. 

Mr. Suepparp. | think it was indicated in one of our previous 
hearings the fluctuating character of the Reserve program, particularly 
the voluntary aspect of it. There was a time when the intake was 
much lower than had been anticipated. There is reflected a different 
trend at this moment than at that time; is that correct? 

Admiral Hotutoway. I think that is very definitely correct, sir. 

Mr. Wieeiesworrts. The fact that this money is apparently all 
appropriated under the Regular Reserve does not mean that there 
is any disagreement as far as the Secretary of Defense is concerned 
with the course which you have just suggested? 

Admiral McManegs. We do not as yet have the action of the 
Secretary of Defense on this recommendation made by the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortn. Do you understand that under this request 
as submitted, you do, in fact, have full flexibility? 

Admiral McManes. We do have full flexibility under this request 
as submitted, sir. 

Mr. WiaeGLtesworrn. And you propose to proceed accordingly in 
the absence of some directive to the contrary from the Secretary of 
Defense? ’ 

Admiral McManes. Some policy directive; yes, sir. 

Vir. WiecLeswortrn. Have you any idea when his views in this 
regard will be available? 

Admiral McManezs. No, sir; I have not. I hoped to have it before 


this hearing, but I do not have it as yet. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate 
1952 1953 1954 


Appropriation or est $97, 570, 000 $98, 590, 000 $84, 000, 00 
Reimbursements fr« non-Federal soure 68, 875 55, 000 55, OO 
Reimbursements from other accounts 2, 144, 304 1, 920, 000 1, 913, 5x 


Total available for obligation 99, 783, 179 100, 565, 000 85, 968, 50K 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for adminis- 
trative reappropriation in subsequent year 1, 128, 340 —6, 627, 000 


Obligations ( 98, 654, 839 93, 938, 000 

Comparative tra r fror 
“Military personn Navy’ 940, 000 

s and facilities, Navy 387, 101 413, 200 

ve transfer to 

“Servicewide operations, Navy” — 521,076 —823, 400 

“Civil engineering, Navy —2, 243, 768 — 2, 509, 900 

**Medical care, Navy’ 33, 200 —34, 800 

“Servicewide supply and finance, Navy”’ 476, 203 — 143, 300 


lotal obligations 96, 707, 603 90, 839, 800 85, 968, 50 


NOTE Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal pr 
erty (41 U.S.C. 2 


Obligations by activities 


Estimate, Estimate 


al. 1952 
Actual, 1952 1953 1954 


37, 475, 400 $34. 872 
593, 400 9.877 
, 605, 000 
977, 900 


2, 659, 200 
633, 000 
9, 020, 900 


, 864, 800 
55, 000 
lotal direct obligatior ' 04, 919, 800 


IGATIONS PAYABLE I ) t-EIMBURSEMENTS FROM 


, 052, 200 
191, 800 
156, 300 
209, 300 | 
procurement of military 
217, 400 
3, 000 


jut of reimbursements 


1, 920, 000 


90, 839, 800 


Mr. WieeLeswortnH. We will turn now to tab 3, ““Navy Personnel 
General Expenses,” for which I understand the request is for $84 
million as compared with $92,100,000 in the Truman Budget and 
$98,590,000 appropriated in the current fiscal year; is that correct? 

Commander Tompson. That is correct. 

Mr. Wieciteswortn. And if we take into account various reim 
bursements and transfers, both plus and minus, in the two fiscal years, 
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you would have available, if this request were allowed in full, in the 
fiscal year 1954, $85,968,500 as compared with $90,839,800 in the 
current fiscal year? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Without objection, we will insert in the record 
pages 2, 3, and 4 of the justifications entitled “Appropriation Intro- 
duction” 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


The financial support for all programs within the mission of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, other than military personnel costs, is provided by this appropriatior 
Che mission of the Bureau includes responsibility for the recruiting and procure 
ment of all naval personnel, Regular and Reserve, officer and enlisted; the indi- 

idual and group training of such personnel, except air and medical; the distribu- 
tion of personnel to fleet and shore activities; the administration of their training, 
welfare, promotion, and discipline; selection and education of Naval Academy 
and Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps midshipmen and other officer candi 
lates; and the conduct of a continuing research progran. aimed at improving the 
election, placement, and utilization of military manpower 

The planned operations and allied policies of each vear generate changes ir 
emphasis on the various programs in accordance with the conditions anticipated 
o exist during that year. In fiscal year 1954, the personnel plans for the active 

call for a phased reduction of approximately 48,000 from the 1953 end 
rength While this might appear to indicate a proportionate reduction in all 
ther requirements, this is not in fact true. There will be a continued shortag: 
of petty officer grades, although every effort is being made to correct this as rapidly 
nossible. There will be a continuing need for a well conducted, effective re 
cruiting program to keep the Navy at its projected strength. The utilization of 


Waves in shore billets is being implemented in direct proportion to the Navy’s 


ability to recruit and train such personnel. During fiscal year 1954, emphasis 
will continue to be placed on the rebuilding of the Naval Reserve. The depletion 
f the Naval Reserve which resulted from orders to active military service has not 
been offset as rapidly as had been hoped, although progress is being made. It is 
anticipated that the Reserve will number 516,728 at the end of fiscal 1954, with 
152,158 of these attached to pay drill units. This will require a concerted 
recruiting drive. 

The surveillance of all manpower requirements, both military and civilian, 
will be prosecuted vigorously in 1954, based on progress made during previous 
years and improved availability of adequate tools and guides. The present mar 
ning levels of the Armed Forces and of industry create a drain on the Nation’ 
manpower resources which make added emphasis on programs for improvement in 
personnel management imperative. 

The training programs will reflect a continuation of instruction of the active 
Navy in all phases of naval science. Included in the programs are training in 
operation of technical equipment of latest design; in the conduct of moder 
warfare, such as guided missiles, underseas strategy, antiaircraft defense, damage 
control and fire fighting; as well as postgradute instruction in technical, manage 
ment, command and staff areas. Specific attention will be given to the aspects 
of training involving officer candidates, petty officers and functional or team 
training. As an aid to better and more rapid qualification of personnel for thei: 
ranks and rates, continuing emphasis is being placed on correspondence courses, 
and the development and use of audio-visual training aids and synthetie training 
devices 

The relocation of the Naval Supply Corps School from the Naval Supply 
Depot, Bayonne, N. J., to Athens, Ga., will be reflected in the estimates as a 
new training facility receiving logistic support under this appropriation. Other 
facilities and establishments required for accomplishment of the mission of the 
Bureau for training, housing and disciplining of personnel will be maintained at a 
level sufficient to insure continued, safe and uninterrupted operation and, to the 
degree possible, prevent uneconomical deterioration of structures and utility 
systems, 

In the research and development program in 1954, emphasis will continue to 
e placed on effective utilization of manpower, especially in the fields of manpower 
requirements and utilization, the use of submarginal manpower, military man 


} 
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power control, and development of specific personnel requirements with respect 


to antisubmarine warfare, guided missiles, advanced underseas weapons 


\ and 
other advanced operational specialties. 


The estimate for the Chaplains’ Service, which protects, encourages and directs 
personnel of both the Navy and Marine Corps in the realization and development 
of moral, spiritual and religious values, reflects recognition of the Navy’s respon- 
sibilities in this area. 

Centralized administrative and management direction of the many functions 
performed in the field in support of the Bureau’s mission is provided in the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel rhe organization of the Bureau, the work performed and 
the staff employed are related not only to the active duty strength of the Navy 
and the strength of the Naval Reserve but to the continuing load generated by 
former naval personnel in the way of providing information and documents 
based on inactive personnel records. 

Each of the budget activities and their component projects as set forth in the 
appropriation estimates presented are integral elements of the responsibility of 
the Bureau in support of the Navy’s mission. These have been so constituted, 
estimated, and reviewed as to provide a well rounded, balanced program capable 
of insuring that the planned naval forces will be adequately provided with trained, 
efficient personnel, 


TRAINING, Navy 


Mr. WiaeieswortH. This request is broken down into seven 
budget activities, the first of which is entitled ‘Training, Navy,” for 
which there is asked $34,872,700, against a 1953 figure of $37,475,400, 
a decrease of something over $2,600,000. 

Captain Stickney. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. We have here first, “Direct Training and 
Instruction,” and secondly, “Operation and Maintenance.’ 


DIRECT TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION 


For “Direct Training and Instruction” there is a request for 
$9,451,100, a decrease of $551,200 compared to the current fiscal vear. 
This project apparently provides for the formal training and education 
of military personnel and for the indoctrination of recruits, and it 
divides itself into certain field training programs, certain supporting 
services, and the correspondence course center. 


OFFICER TRAINING PROGRAM 


Under the officer training program there is a breakdown on page 10 
showing the numbers trained and comparative costs for 1952, 1953, 
and 1954 at six different courses. 

At the Armed Forces Staff College, 400 people trained, and the 
estimate is $280,000, which is a slight decrease dollar-wise for the 
same personnel. 

For the Naval War College, there is a slight increase in the number 
to be trained and a slight increase in the cost. 

At the Postgraduate School at Monterey, Calif., there are 1,882 
people estimated for at a cost of $1,264,800, or a reduction of approxi- 
mately $150,000 in cost 
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FIVE-TERM PROGRAM 


Then you have the 5-term program with 300 students, at a cost of 
$210,000. What is that? 

Adimral Hotioway. The 5-term program is a program which dates 
from 1946. It is one of the major features of the so-calle d Holloway 
plan, associated with the NROTC legislation of the fall of 1946. It 
is the equivalent of 2.5 vears of college, to give every transferee to the 
Regular Navy, many of whom had sacrificed their college training in 
World War II—to bring every one of those transferees to the Regular 
Navy up to a total of 5 semesters or 5 terms of academic training. 

In addition to that, the Navy administratively undertook as a 
matter of policy to bring these officers to the school at Monterey. 
That program is a long-range program. It had to be turned back 
some at the beginning of Korea, because of the demand for active 
officers, but it is one that adminis trative ‘ly we were morally committed 
to and that we are maintaining to its — completion, which 
would be about 1957 or 1958; is _ es Captain Larson? 

Captain Larson. That is correct, 


POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Wieeieswortu. Postgraduate instruction at civilian institu- 
tions, 334 persons, $307,000. That is an increase of about $44,000. 
What is that? 

Admiral Hottoway. There is a mild increase in numbers, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortnH. The increase is from 305 to 334. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. That is not as far as we would like 
to go. That program is limited really by the availability of officers 
from the operating forces to put into advanced educational programs, 
to develop within the Navy or to maintain within the Navy the 
technical know-how and progress which stood us in such great stead, 
as you know, in World War II. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. You take regular officers and send them to 
colleges or technical institutions of one kind or another? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. It is usually followed by 
1 or 2 years preliminary at Monterey in the Navy’s own postgraduate 
school. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I wish you would furnish for the record 
table that will show these 334 officers by rank, and number, and the 
institutions which they will attend and the courses they will take. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. We will furnish that and in addition, 
the specialty in which they are being trained. We will furnish such 
a table with those three categories. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 





Rank 


Rhye tai -| Total 
| number 
| of stu- 

Ensign| dent 


Lieu- Lieu- 
Cap- Com- | tenant; Lieu- | tenant 
tain |mander| com- | tenant | (junior 
mander grade) 


Advanced man 
Business admin 
Advanced scier 
Law 
Rel i 
iversity of Illinois 
Advanced s 
Structural dyn 
) ineering 
mathematics (advanced 
rsity ' 

Ordnance engineering (chemical 
Massachusetts Institute of Techr ology 

Nuclear engineering 

Advanced science 

Naval construction and engineering 

Ordnance engineering 

Aeronautical 1eering 

Aeronautical engineering (armament 

Naval engineering (gas turbines 
University of Minnesota: Aeronautical engi- 


lrographic engi- 


Union Theological Seminary: Religion 
University of Pittsburgh 
Management engineering 
Petroleum engineering (advanced) (now 
called petroleun 
inceton Universit 
Aeronautical engi 
Advanced science 
‘ivil engineering (ad. 
ersity: Ordna 
Polytechnic Inst 


neeri 


hnology 
rvineering 





OTHER OFFICER SCHOOLS 


Mr. WieeLeswortn. | notice that the bulk of these officers are 
eoing to so-called other officer schools, 9,204 of them at a cost of 
$559,000. 

Admiral Hottoway. May I ask Captain Larson, the Director of 
Training and Assistant Chief of the Bureau for Education and Training 
to comment on that? 

Captain Larson. The other officer schools listed in this category, 
sir, are those schools of 5 months or less total length and include such 
schools as the Freight Transportation School at Oakland; the CEC 
Officers School at Port Hueneme; the Chemical Warfare School at 
Fort McClelland, Ala.; the Damage Control School at Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Treasure Island, Calif.; the Gunnery Officers Ordnance School 
here in Washington; the Intelligence School in Washington; the 
School of Justice at Newport, R. 1.; the Officer Indoctrination School 
at Newport, R. I. and the Photo Interpretation School at Washington, 
D.C. Then there is the Supply Corps School and special courses at 
the various enlisted men’s schools that are given for officers, such as 
the Electronics School at Great Lakes and at Treasure Island. Most 
of these courses are of short duration. They run from 2 weeks up to 
5 months. 

ENLISTED TRAINING 


Mr. Wieeieswortu. Under “Enlisted training’? you are asking 
$1,800,000 for 75,030 in recruit. training and 64,926 in service schools. 

That recruit training is also in schools? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is an 11- to 12-week basic training 
which every enlistee in the Regular Navy goes through as soon as he 
is enlisted and before he is sent to a sea assignment. 

Mr. WiacieswortnH. The service schoo!s show a reduction both 
n personnel and in cost. 


FUNCTIONAL TRAINING 


“Functional training, team functions,’ $1,380,000 as compared 
with $1,411,000 in the current fiscal year. What is that? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, if I mav interpolate at this 
point, that is reflected in the gradual scaling down, the phasing down 
of the end strength of the Navy and also, as we phase down, the 
vradual professionalizing of the Navy so that the accrual of experi- 
ence is greater as we level off into a more stabilized strength, and 
we are able, therefore, to reduce the functional training load some- 
what. 

It is also directly related, particularly in the service schools, which 
was covered on the preceding page, to the number of recruits, and 
that is reflected by the number of men recruited 4 vears ago. 

| point this out because in the fiscal year 1955 we will have a great 
number of recruits brought into the Navy at the beginning of Korea, 
who will have to be replaced. So that our training load will be very 
high in the fiseal year 1955. 

Mr. Wieeieswortns. Is this functional training done in schools 


also? 
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Admiral Hottoway. It will bear a relationship to that same 
problem. 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. What is the $1,380,000 to be used for under 
functional training? 

Admiral Hottoway. I could read the justification statement of 
that and explain it as I go along. This program includes instruction 
for officer and enlisted personnel in such group or team functions as 
amphibious warfare, fire fighting, antisubmarine warfare, air defense, 
and advanced base construction; instruction in such specialized func- 
tions as ship salvage, mine warfare, net laying, and explosive ordnance 
disposal; and instruction in the theory and operation of such newly) 
designed implements of war as guided missiles and special weapons 
Many of the courses offered, such as fire fighting, the operation of 
electronic devices and of fire-control systems, and air defense, are of 
only 1 to 5 days in duration in order to provide basic and refreshe: 
training to maximum numbers of fleet-based personne! during limited 
periods in port. 

With reference to the above, for example, the training of the teams 
that will do guided missile work must be planned 2 years before the 
equipment is installed. It is a very long-range process. 

Mr. Wieciesworts. Where is this training done and why should 
it not be a part of the regular functions of the Navy? What is this 
money for? 

Admiral Hotioway. It is straight Navy, sir, right straight through. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. Where does the money go? Does it go to 
instructors in the Navy? 

Admiral Hottoway. No, sir. It goes to the maintenance of equip- 
ment. I believe Captain Larson can make a statement on this. 

Captain Larson. Mr. Chairman, we have a number of fleet training 
centers and a number of schools that are supported by this function. 
The Explosive Ordnance Disposal School at Indian Head is an 
example of a school which is independent of the fleet and which is 
carried under the function of training. The housekeeping and support 
of that school is carried in there. I have a breakdown of the schools, 
running some couple of pages. They include all the fleet training 
centers. 

Mr. Wicciteswortu. They are all carried in here under general 
expenses of the Navy? 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, it is not for salaries of officers? 

Admiral Hottoway. No, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrtaac. It is for maintenance of equipment and the pur- 
chase of such equipment for training purposes. Is that what the 
money is used for? 

Commander THompson. Basically, sir, that is correct. There 
is a limited number of civilians who are on the instructional staffs 
and who assist in the training process; and all of the other norma! 
costs that you would have at any operating establishment. $1 
million out of the $1,300,000 is for consumable supplies and materials 
actually consumed in the training process. 

Captain Larson. A fire fighter school uses oil to build the fires 
and they use chemicals to put the fires out. 





Mr. Osrertac. In other words, this money is not shown anywhere 

se in the budget under procurement, and so forth. It is earmarked 
especially for this and it is not part of any other Navy appropriation? 

Captain L ARSON. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Does it include maintenance? 

Captain Stickney. No, sir. That is a later item in the same 
appropriation. 

Captain Larson. It includes the pay of 38 class 4—B instructors. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. Who are not in the Navy? 

Captain Larson. Who are not in the Navy. 


SUPPORTING SERVICES 


Mr. WicGLeswortnH. Under supporting services you have a break- 
down on pi ive 13 showing proc ure ment o f training public ations; pro- 
irement and distribution of training aids; Navy training publications 
nters; procurement of special devices and information and education, 
x i at are the Navy training publications centers? 
Captain Larson. We have a group of writers who write Navy 
publications. One group is here in Washington and there is another 
roup in Memphis in connection with the aviation publications for 
hich we are responsible. These are writers and illustrators whose 
salaries are carried here. 
Mr. WiaaLteswortn. How many of them are there here? 
vephees Larson. 75 man-years; 78 positions. 
Mr. WicGLteswortH. What kind of publications do they prepare? 
Captain Larson. Strictly naval publications such as advancement- 


quip- n-rating manuals, special manuals for such things as cold-weather 
sd operations, things of that sort. 

ining Admiral Hottoway. They are basically textbooks. 

t101 Mr. WiagateswortH. They have nothing to do with the informa- 


ional setup? 
Admiral Hottoway. No, sir 


port Mr. WiaaLesworts. This is all t echnical? 

ools, Admiral Hottoway. This is technical training; yes, sir. 

ung Mr. Ostertaa. $2,700,000 howl buy considerable information 
and publications. 

neral Captain Stickney. ‘Navy training publications centers’’ carries an 


item of $403,500 under this project. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Is this training carried on outside of naval per- 
sonnel? 

Captain Larson. No, sir; this is for naval personnel. 


PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF TRAINING AIDS 


Mr. Wieeiteswortu. The big item is for procurement and distribu- 
tion of training aids, $1,120,000. Please tell us something about that. 

Captain Larson. I have a statement on that, Mr. Chairman. 

The statement referred to follows: 


PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF TRAINING AIDS 


Training aids are those instructional aids designed to assist the instructor in 
imparting knowledge and developing skills and attitudes. The funds requested 
will provide for the procurement and distribution of these instructional aids 

(a) Procurement.—During fiscal year 1954 aids to be procured will consist in 
general of assembly kits which provide opportunity for learning by doing; demon- 








stration slides; equipment cutaway models; mechanical devices which simulat: 


the functioning of complex and expensive shipboard equipment; recordings 
charts; posters; other printed matter; films and projectors 

b) Distribution.—These aids to be procured in fiscal year 1954 together wit! 
those aids presently available will be distributed by 13 training aids libraries, 2 
training aids centers and 1 training film unit which receive, store, and maintain 
all types of training aids; issue aids on custody to shore activities and forces afloat 
in their geographical areas; perform such training-aids development and evalua- 
tion of training aids as may be directed by the Bureau of Naval Personnel; insur: 
the proper utilization of training aids; and provide training services to meet local 
needs where appropriate. Libraries are located in Boston, Mass., Philadelphia 
Pa.; Norfolk, Va.; Charleston, 8. C.; New Orleans, La.; Great Lakes, Ill.; Sar 
Diego, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Kodiak, Alaska; and Washington, D. C. TI 
training aids centers, located in New York, N. Y. and San Francisco, Calif., serv 
dual functions: (1) As depots for the east and west coast, (2) as libraries for thi 
3d Naval District and the 12th Naval District, respectively. The training filn 
unit at Naval Air Station, Anacostia, Washington, D. C. serves as a depot for 
training films 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. How much personnel have you for the 13 
libraries, 2 training aid centers and 1 film unit? 

Captain Larson. I think the number is 70, but I will check. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. 70 in the 16 setups? 

Captain Larson. Yes, sir; I will check that and correct the figure to 
the exact number. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Are they civilians? 

Captain Larson. Civilians; yes, sir. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE CENTER 


Mr. WieeGLeswortH. You have got a correspondence-course cente! 
and you apparently anticipate a large increase in those taking the 
course, from 147,400 to 172,000, an increase of 25,000, but with less 
money asked, $568,000 against $572,100, a decrease of approximately 
$4,000. 

Captain Larson. When we started to go, we had to produce these 
correspondence courses in great numbers. However, once they are 
produced and are in the services, the costs go down. 

We have experienced a great increase in the popularity of these 
courses, principally due to the fact that the new Naval Reserve 
officers being released from active duty are now taking correspondence 
courses; also, the number of enlisted men being released to inactive 
duty who are in the so-called Ready Reserve, are also taking corre- 
spondence courses. 

Mr. Ostertac. What is the principal purpose of the correspondence- 
course center in the Navy? 

Captain Larson. It is to provide for training for those Naval 
Reserve personnel who are not near one of our naval training centers 
or Reserve training centers. 

Admiral Hottoway. In other words, organized units. 

Captain Larson. All Reserve personnel. 

Mr. Ostertac. Are the enlisted personnel involved in this? 

Captain Larson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstrertaG. And officers? 

Captain Larson. And officers. We do not restrict it to the Naval 
Reserve. There are many officers in the Regular Navy who take 
these courses. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Do you carry out this function by contract with 
some outside firm? 
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Captain Larson. No, sir. 

Mr. Osrerraa. You run it yourself? 

Captain Larson. We have a correspondence-course center in New 
York. The courses are issued and corrected from this correspondence 
course center. 

Mr. Ostrerraa. Is this run by the Navy? 

Captain Larson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That is, by officers of the Navy? 

Captain Larson. The officer in charge is an officer of the Navy and 
several of his assistants are, but there are 145 civilians in this program. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Does this have anything to do with training for 
promotion? 

Captain Larson. In the Naval Reserve, yes; and indirectly in the 
Regular Navy, in that an officer can learn a subject and qualify him- 
self in a certain field of study by taking a correspondence course. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Suppose an enlisted man in the Navy takes such a 

ourse and completes the course, is he then eligible for promotion? 

Captain Larson. No, sir. But he does have the background 
knowledge so that he can pass the examination. 

Mr. Osrertaa. That is what I'mean. 

Captain Larson. Yes, sir. But merely taking the course does not 
make him eligible for promotion. But he is studying for promotion 
by taking the course. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. WieereswortH. The next item is “Operation and main- 
tenance,” $25,421,600 as compared with $27,473,100 in the current 
fiscal year 

Apparently this is in respect to 24 training facilities and the support 
of 40 tenant-training activities; the program requires the utilization 
of 2,741 temporary buildings and 680 permanent buildings 

It is stated that the annual expenditures for miscellaneous repairs 
are less than 2.3 percent of the original cost of the plant. 

There is a breakdown from pages 19 to 24 of the justifications which 
gives the individual project, the cost of operation, the cost of muis- 
cellaneous repairs, and the cost of special projects and equipment 
for each of the years 1952, 1953, and 1954 for each project. 


NAVAL TRAINING CENTER, BAINBRIDGE, MD. 


[ notice that the Naval Training Center at Bainbridge, Md 
calls for an increase from $4,389,500, to $4,709,000, roughly, the bulk 
of the increase being in regard to special projects and equipment 

What is the explanation of that? 

Commander Boaes. Mr. Chairman, that is made up largely of repair 
projects that accumulate. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. You have miscellaneous repairs in another 
column. This is entitled “Special Projects and Equipment.” 

Commander Boaes. That is right. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What is it? 

Commander Boaas. These are projects that are in excess of the 
capacity of the station forces to do the work. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. What is the situation at Bainbridge, if you 


know? 
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Commander Boggs. I have a list of them here. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You got along with $151,500 last year and 
you want $421,000 this year. 

Commander Boaes. One of the largest projects is the replacement 
of black iron piping in the first regimental area, $130,000. The next 
one is the replacement of black iron piping in the second regimental 
area, $136,000. 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. What was the first figure? 

Commander Bocecs. When Bainbridge was rehabilitated, only 
exposed deteriorated piping was replaced. This was pipe, black iron 
pipe, that was all covered up, and we have had to start a program 
for the replacement of that pipe. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. How urgent is it? 

Commander Boaes. It is black iron pipe, which is giving away 
every once in a while in normal operations. It is more expensive to 
repair it piecemeal than it is to repair it on a large scale. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. How old is the pipe? 

Commander Boaeés. It was put in the buildings in 1942. 


MINE WARFARE SCHOOL, YORKTOWN, VA, 


Mr. WiacieswortH. Mine Warfare School, Yorktown, Va., increase 
$584,000 to $685,000. Again that is primarily under special projects 
and equipment? 

Commander Bocas. Yes. That is amajorrepair. Two years ago, 
when we were rehabilitating many of these plants, we did not spend 
any money in rehabilitating Mine Warfare. This is another place 
that was built in 1942, and certain things have to be replaced. 

Mr. WiceGLteswortH. What are they? 

Commander Boaes. The major item is replacement of a steam- 
condensate return. 

Mr. WieecteswortH. What was that? 

Commander Boaes. A steam condensate return, $100,000. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortH. What is the situation with respect to that? 

Commander Bocas. They are leaking, and we only have a small 
station force down there, and it is beyond their capacity to handle it. 

The next large item is “Repairs to structure,” funds for painting 
and galley repair in building 94, $70,000. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What is the situation with respect to that? 

Commander Boaas. It is in another building that was— 

Mr. WiGGLEeswortH. I mean, what is wrong with the structure? 

Commander Boggs. It is another frame building, built in 1942, 
and it has not had proper maintenance for years. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnu. It is World War II construction? 

Commander Boaas. Yes 

Mr. Wicateswortn. What are you going to do with the structure? 

Commander Bocas. Replace wooden walls 

Mr. Wiceteswortnu. In the building itself? 

Commander Bocas. Yes; the exterior walls, and to rehabilitate the 
galley equipment and the floor in the galley. It is a concrete floor, 
and has been subjected to acids from foods, and it is practically im- 
possible to keep it in a sanitary condition. 
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NAVAL SUPPLY CORPS SCHOOL, ATHENS, GA 


Mr. Wiacteswortu. The Naval Supply Corps School, Athens, 
Ga Have we not had anything at Athens ieliouns 

Commander Boaes. No; it will start operating 

Mr. WieaGLeswortsh. It is just built? 

Commander Boaes. It is a school area that we are purchasing 
from the university down there, and we are moving the supply 
school from Bayonne down to Athens and we will start operating 
sometime soon. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What are you doing at Bayonne; getting 
out entire ly 

Commander Boags. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortu. At Bayonne did you have this apropriation 
previously? 

Commander Boaes. No. 

Mr. WieeiteswortH. Where was it? 

Commander Boaces. | presume it was financed by Supplies and 
Accounts. We did not finance it. They maintain and operate the 
facilities. 

a WicGLeswortn. Is that correct, Admiral? 

lmiral CLexron. That is correct; it is under Servicewide Supply 
i Inance 
r, WicGLesworrn. It is out of that appropriation for 1954? 

Admiral | CLExToN. Yes. 

Mr. WiaateswortxH. How big is this Athens project going to be 
It looks like a rather big operation. 

Commander THompson. It is a total of about 500 students at one 
time. 

Commander Boaes. We will furnish the entire support. There is 
no other Navy activity on which it can draw for support. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. It is not a new plant? 

Commander Boaas. No. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortuH. How old is it? 

Commander Boaas. There is l very old building, 100 vears old. 
All of the other buildings were built around the turn of the century, 
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LEASES, PROJECTOR-REPAIR CONTRACT AND TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. WiaeteswortH. What is meant by the item ‘‘Leases, projec- 
tor-repair contract, and transportation of things, $250,000’’? 

Commander Boaes. There is a small amount of money in here for 
leasing of real estate. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. How much? 

Commander Bocas. May we supply that for the record? 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Yes. 

(The information re queste -d appears on page 332.) 

Commander Boaas. There is an amount for the repair of motion - 
picture projectors at the activitiy listed in this part of the budget 

Mr. Ostrertaa. I thought we had covered that. 

Commander Boaes. No; this is a different type of projector. They 
have repairs under certain contracts. 

Mr. WigeteswortuH. How much is in here for that? 





Commander Boaes. We will have to supply that for the record. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What else? 

Commander Boaes. Transportation of equipment. This is an 
amount of money for transportation of bureau equipment, bureau 
procurement. The equipment is shipped to the various activities 
and this part of the budget provides for the shipping costs to the field 
activities. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What have been the obligations under this 
item so far this year? 

Captain Stickney. We do not have that figure broken down. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. Will you insert that in the record at this point 
please? 

(The information requested follows: 


Distribution of funds for leases, projector-repair contract, and transportation of thing: 


Program j|Mar. 31, 19 
budget | obligation 


$40, 000 $30, 000 
19, 000 | 19, 000 
191, 000 


250, 000 | 197, 980 


AUTOMOTIVE, WEIGHT-HANDLING, AND CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Under ‘Automotive, weight-handling, and 
construction equipment” you have $373,000, compared with $538,000 
for the current fiscal year? What does that include? 

Commander Boaes. That is replacement of trucks. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. It is all for replacement? 

Commander Boaes. Yes; there is no augmentation in that. 

Mr. WiacLeswortnh. It is a replacement of what items? 

Commander Boaas. Trucks, cranes, forklifts. 

Mr. Wice.tesworts. How many trucks? 

Commander Boaas. It would replace 94 trucks. 

Mr. WiaeieswortnH. How old are they? 

Commander Boaas. I believe they are all 10 years old. The life 
expectancy runs up to 9 years on them. They are all overage, I can 
say, and the repairs exceed the 25-percent normal limitation. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. How much do you have in here for that? 

Commander Boaes. $167,170. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Any questions on activity 1? 

Mr. OstrertaGc. On the same subject, under “Operation and main- 
tenance,’ for repair and painting of materials, and so on, do you 
supply any of these items from naval plants. For example, with 
respect to paint, is the Navy in the paint business? 

Admiral CLtexton. The Navy makes paint for the naval stock 
fund, but if it is used this appropriation has to pay for the paint. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, they purchase it from the stock 
fund? 

Admiral CLtexton. Yes. 
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Mr. OsrerraG. And that money goes into the general account? 
Admiral CLexton. No, sir; it goes into the stock fund. It is a 
ind which cannot lose nor make money. 

Mr. OsrertaG. That is all, I believe. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. Mr. Sheppard. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. SHeprarp. What are the reimbursements? Where do they 
ome from? 

Commander Thompson. The procedure under “Equipment,” such 
is business-type equipment and automotive equipment, is that the 
quipment is turned in and we receive the trade-in value as a credit 
against the purchase of replacements. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Why are the figures for 1953 and 1954 identical? 
Do you expect practically the same character of operations? 

Commander THompson. That item was handled for us by the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks in 1952 and 1953, and we have projected 
he comparative figure for 1953. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under that item do you take into consideration 
obsolescence of equipment? 

Commander THompson. Yes; the type of equipment which has 
passed the usable stage. 

Mr. SHepparp. How about the reimbursement item of $1,913,500‘ 

Commander THompson, Principally, that is services that we per- 
form, at various activities, for other Government agencies. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, reimbursement for expenditures on 
the part of this activity for others. 

Commander TuHompson. That is correct. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. Thank you, gentlemen. The committee will 
recess until 2 p. m. 


» 


Traininc, NAVAL REeserRvE 


Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Under budget activity No. 2, “Training, 
Naval Reserve,” the request is $4,573,900, or an increase of $33,300 
as compared with the present fiscal year. 


DIRECT TRAINING, NAVAL RESERVE 


For ‘Direct training, Naval Reserve,” the request for 1954 is 
$990,600, as compared with $1,005,400, broken down on page 27 
of the justifications into “Printing and reproduction,” ‘ Procurement 
of texts and references,” ‘“‘ Training aids,” and ‘‘Consumable training 
supplies and materials.”’ 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


And for “Operation and maintenance,’ within the total listed, 
$4,312,900, as compared with $5,047,400 for the current fiscal year, 
with the details appearing on pages 28 to 30, inclusive, of the justifica- 
tions. This is apparently to operate and maintain 315 Naval Reserve 
training centers; 300 electronic facilities and stations; 52 berthing 
facilities for the 93 vessels assigned to the naval program. Do you 
have any detailed program by station, such as you gave us for the 
Navy as a whole? 
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Commander THompson. We have no project detail broken down 
into individual items. The facilities are considerable in number 
with relatively small amounts for each. You will notice that ther 
is a fairly considerable number of small facilities involved. 

Mr. WieacieswortnH. But such a figure as this must have bee 
arrived at by adding together the individual items. 

Commander THompson. We can give you the figures and th 
projects used in the 1954 budget estimate for each item, and for each 
of the 315 Naval Reserve training units or centers, upon whichjw: 
developed these estimates. 

Mr. WicGitesworts. How are your expenditures running for thi 
current fiscal year? 

Commander THompson. In this budget activity our commitments 
through March 31, 1953, $9,623,000. That is for the whole budget 
activity. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. As of March 31? 

Commander Thompson. As of March 31, yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You have a slight increase under ‘Miscel- 
laneous repairs,” but a reduction in respect to operation costs, and a 
substantial reduction in respect to specific projects and equipment. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE TRAINING 


Under “Officer candidate training,” within the total request, 
$4,573,900, as compared with the request for the present fiscal yea: 
of $4,540,600, and for the fiscal year 1952, $4,190,665. This is appar- 
ently in respect to the 52 Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units, 
plus the Reserve officer candidates, and special summer training 
courses for enlisted members of the Reserve. 

The overall total for personnel expected is 17,588, as compared with 
17,485 in the current fiscal year. The course at the 52 training corps 
units are all at colleges? 

Commander THompson. Yes; they are at the 52 colleges and uni- 
versities at which this program is carried on. 

Mr. Wicec.teswortH. What is meant by field support (including 
contract students), $275,000? 

Commander THompson. At each of these colleges and universities 
at which we have an NROTC unit located, we have a professor of 
naval science and a small staff, to administer the student program, 
and to conduct the training in naval science. These funds cover the 
routine operating expenses of the professors of naval science at the 
schools, and provide for a certain amount of consumable supplies that 
are peculiar to naval-science courses, and also a small amount of 
instructional equipment which is used in these same courses. 

Mr. WicGLesworrs. Why is that not included in the academic 
instruction? 

Commander Tuompson. The instruction item includes only the 
tuition, books, and fees. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How much does that amount to per man? 

Commander Tuompson. That works out to approximately $596 
per man. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. For how long? 

Commander THompson. For the academic year. 





Mr. WieaGLesworrnH. You pay the tuition, and on top of that you 
pay for the people who give the instruction? 

Captain Stickney. This supports the primary administration of 

e unit at the college. The professor of naval science has to have a 
certain amount of consumable supplies. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Is the salary included in this figure of field 
support? 

Captain SrickNry. Yes. 

Commander THompson. One typist is allowed for each of these 
professors of naval science. 

Mr. WiaGLesworru. Is that the only salary? 

Captain StickNry. That is the only salary. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVIC! 


Mr. WiacLtesworrn. What is under the item ‘‘Educational testing 
service,’ $170,000? 

Captain Larson. That is a pretesting of candidates, Mr. Chairman, 

ho take the tests, and it serves the same purpose as the Naval 
\cademy conducts for its applicants; they have to take this test and 
from this list the selection is made. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortnu. What does that include; salaries? 

Captain Larson. It is a contract with the educational testing 
service. For 1954 they will examine—we estimate the number that 
will be examined at 44,000, in order to pick 2,000. The cost of the 
contract is $2.25 per applicant, examined, up to 30,000; $2 per appli- 
cant in excess of 30,000; and $1 per applicant registered but not 
examined, 

Mr. WiaGLteswortrn. What is the educational test service? 

Admiral Hottoway. It is a commercial firm at Princeton, N. J. 
These candidates take entrance examinations—and there are a great 
any schools which have contracts with them; West Point is one; 
‘rinceton University, I think, is another; and there are a good many 
other college groups. A large number is involved. However, we 
have the contract with them. The number is so large that they have 
to use a machine-grading system, because it would be beyond the 
capacity of any normal group of instructors to mark the number 
involved. 

As was indicated, this will involve some 44,000 who will take tests 
at various areas throughout the country. This covers the cost of 
examining, testing, and the machine grading, which is done very 
carefully. A triple check list is submitted, and there is made available 
roughly 10,000 candidates, out of the 44,000, and this group appears 
before the area board, which consists of naval officers, civilians, and 
educators in each geographical area. Through this program they are 
finally screened down to roughly 2,000 annually selected. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Do the other services use this same system? 

Admiral Hottoway. No. We got the law through in 1946, Mr. 
Ostertag; this is the NROTC regular category, and for this naval 
training we use this modus operandi to obtain the input, and this 
program is a unique Navy program, very high quality, and we think 
it has worked out very successfully. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In reference to the Academy, nothing has been said 
yet about the physical examination. Where is the physical examina- 
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tion conducted, and when, to determine whether the candidate js 
capable of taking the course? 

Captain Larson. Physical examination is given at the campus. 

Mr. SHepparp. When? 

Captain Larson. When the boy enters he must qualify physically 
as well as mentally. And I might add that they are also examined 
once a year on the campus. Our attrition, from all causes, is about 

5 percent over the 4-year period. In other words, out of the 2,000 
coed we get 1,500 graduates, that is, from all causes. That is 
very much less attrition than in the contract program; it usually 
runs about 40 percent, and the Army ROTC, I believe, runs around 
60 percent. 

Mr. Ostertac. How many such testing services are there in this 
country? 

Admiral Hottoway. This is the only one of its type that I know of 

Mr. Ostertac. Have they a monopoly on it? 

Captain Larson. This is about the only one. The Naval Academy 
uses it. 

Admiral Hottoway. West Point uses it, I believe. 

Captain Larson. Yes. 

Admiral Hottowayr. And I think quite a few of the eastern colleges 


NAVAL AVIATION COLLEGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiaciesworts. Under the Naval aviation college program 
you have a request of $154,800. Is that also at college? 

Captain Larson. That is at colleges, yes. This is the residue of 
the Naval aviation college program, established by the act of August 13, 
1946 (34 U.S. Code 1020h), which provided an aviation college pro- 
gram to be made available to boys who were going to college. They 
would take the first 2 years course, they learn to fly and spend some 
time in the Navy. 

Following his active duty we were under obligation to the boys 
who were separated from the Naval flying program, that is, Naval 
Reserve officers on inactive duty, to provide certain educational train- 
ing to them for 2 years, as provided in the law. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. That program is phasing out? 

Captain Larson. It is phasing out, except that under the present 
interpretation of that law, as to these young men who have been 
separated, they are provided this service, but they have to apply for 
it within 2 years after they get out. If they stay in the Navy. then 
of course they come under a different educational program. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How many are involved in this program? 

Captain Larson. The number involved is about 245. They must 
apply for it within 2 years after separation from active service with 
the Navy. 

Mir. Wicciesworrn. Are there any questions on budget activity 
No. 2? 

Mr. Osrertac. The overall figures in this training show a decrease 
of $716,000. Is that right Admiral? 

Captain Stickney. $716,000, that is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. What makes up that difference, principally; is it 
because costs are going down or because of the number of men 
involved? 
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Captain Stickney. There is a reduction in cost. 

\ir. OsterTAG. In operation and maintenance? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. 

\ir. OstertaG. That is cost mostly in operation? 

Captain Stickney. For maintenance of facilities and upkeep a 
‘eduction in service, yes. 

Mr. OstertaG. Just one further thought in connection with this 
item under 2—A, direct training, naval personnel, in connection with 
the so-called subproject, printing and reproduction, procurement of 
texts and references, and training aids: That is something similar to 
the program under 1—A, which is direct training and instruction, but 
deals with the naval personnel, except that this has to do with the 
Reserve. 

Admiral Hotutoway. Yes. 

Captain Stickney. That is correct. However, there is a regular 
Navy project to accomplish this training for Naval Reserve. 

Mr. OsrertaG. I understand. To a degree it is similar, is it not? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. Is there any method by which that can be co- 
ordinated? In other words, it is a part of the Navy regardless of 
whether it is Reserve or Regulars? 

Captain Stickney. It is coordinuted, Mr. Ostertag. There are 
two separate activities here, and this is in conformity with the pro- 
cram-budget method of presenting the budget under subheads to 
indicate where the funds would be applied to activities. 

Mr. Osrrertaa. In other words, if we wanted to see what is going 
on in this type of activity, we would simply lump the two together? 

Captain Srickney. Then you would have a picture for both 
activities, Navy and Naval Reserve. 

Admiral Hottoway. It is completely integrated. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. But it is not integrated here. 

Captain Stickney. No. 

Mr. OstrertaG. The items are not exactly the same, but yet they 
are administered more or less by the same organization. 

Captain Larson. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. Am I correct when I say these sums actually go 
into one phase of the activity, but are prorated here according to the 
reserve or active duty? 

Captain Larson. That is correct. 


MAINTENANCE OF HUTS 


Mr. Suepprarp. I notice reflected on page 28 of the justifications, 
rehabilitation of a series of huts, 201 being of the Butler or Quonset 
hut design. And further on in the comment pertaining to the state- 
ment it is indicated that most of the huts were taken from surplus. 
That is my assumption from the budget statement. Is that correct? 

Commander THompson, That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is contemplated in the projected program we 
have before us, aside from the maintenance of the huts which you have 
referred to as quonset and Butler huts; are there any other huts 
required to round out the new program that will be necessary for the 
number of men you expect to have in this program? I am trying to 
develop the number of huts that you will have to have on the job m 
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order to supply adequate housing and shops for the number you wil! 
have in the program 

Commander Keiiy. For the record I am Commander Robert B 
Kelly, Oa. N., head, Logistics Branch, Naval Reserve Division 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

We have a 5-year long-range construction program, under Public 
Law 783, which is the national defense facilities act. However, al] 
new construction is contemplated to be permanent type of construc- 
tion, rather than temporary type of construction, which was resorted 
to after World War E 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you consider the so-called Butler and quonset 
type of huts permanent-type construction? 

Commander Kri_ity. We consider them temporary or semiperma- 
nent, rather than the permanent type. 

Mr. SHepparp. In the 5-year program plan that you have outlined, 
more particularly in the present budget before us, how many new huts 
are you going to have? 

Commander Kretty. We will have no new huts, but under the 
present public works budget, there are, I believe, 7 new training 
centers, one which is a second increment, and one of which is the center 
started last year at Milwaukee, I believe. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I correct in assuming that in effect you are 
going to choose the quonset and Butler type of huts? 

Commander Ketiy. That is correct. 


SELECTION OF TYPE OF HUT 


Mr. SuHepparp. What jurisdiction does your agency have over the 
type of hut that is selected? In other words, without reference to 

what you have already told us that you are not going to have any 
new huts, but assuming that you would need huts of a semipermanent 
type, what actual authority do you have in determining the type of 
hut, whether it be the Butler, the quonset, or whatnot? 

Commander Ketiy. That is somewhat out of my field, Mr. Shep- 
pard. I believe the Bureau of Yards and Docks would come up 
with a determination of the type of building which they feel should 
be used, if it were to be a hut. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, insofar as the using agency is con- 
cerned, for which we are asked to appropriate the funds, you are not 
the determining agency as to the type of building that is to be put 
up in a project, although you are the men who are responsible for 
expending that appropriation; is that right? 

Commander Ketiy. The Navy has its technical branch, the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. SHeprparp. I understand that, but I am trying to find out 
whether you, as the using agency, would have any authority over the 
type of hut you should use, for example. 

My reason for asking that question is this: That the Chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, | think, on numerous occasions before 
this committee, and as an individual from his organization, has sug- 
gested various types, and has objected to having to buy the so-called 
patented hut. And I understand that you tell me that you are with- 
drawing from surplus the number that will be required, so the question 
will not come up in that regard, but in order to clarify the whole 
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situation, may I ask, in the event you find it is necessary to go out and 
vet more huts, do you have any authority to determine whether a 
ticular type of hut can be used by you, or must you rely on the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks? 
Admiral Hottoway. There are many interoffice conferences and 
studies now going on with the idea of coming up with a solution of a 
umber of problems, of which that is one. We would definitely sit 
on determinations of what we would use, and it would be very 
much in our interest, speaking for the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
because any possible economies that could be realized would result in 
money saved, money perhaps that could be used for other purposes, 
so we are very definitely interested in that, as well as in the gene ral 
economy. And I believe our voice and recommendations would be 
irticulate in that field. But I believe I am correct in saying that the 
‘ds have all been drawn from surplus. 
Mr. SHepparp. I understand, but answering the hypothetical ques- 
mn that has already been referred to, not specifically for this year, 
for some future year, because this is a kind of controversy that 
has been raised by various members of the committee and the Bureau 
elative to the determination of using that particular hut, or whether 
could get away from the policy of having to pay the overhead of a 
ented hut. 
\dmiral Hottoway. Yes. 
Mr. Saerparp. And what I am trying to evolve is whether or not 
1 are authorized to pass on the kind of hut, or whether you would 
have to rely upon some other procurement agency because somewhere 
long the line somebody is going to be responsible for it 


Admiral Hottoway. I will stand up to the bat now and assume 
esponsibility. 


MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Mr. SHerparp. Thank you. Do you find in general, gentlemen, 
tha your repair bills are excessive in this fiscal year requirement, as 

mmpared to the past fiscal anh or say, 1 or 2 years back? 

7 ‘ommander Boaes. Mr. Chairman, we do not see any particular 
difference in materials prices. There has been an increase in labor 
costs throughout the country. 

Mr. Suepparp. But the fact is that in the so-called repair and over- 
haul required to meet your ne¢ -eds, the request in the previous year’s 
budget, for the past fiscal year, has not accentuated the needs for this 

sar? 

Commander Boaes. Not in this program. 

aptain Stickney. I might add to that, that the amount specifi- 
cally provided for a given project, including services and materials, 
will be greater this year than it was last year, primarily because there 
have been increases in pay. 

Mr. Suepparp. I had reference more to improvements than the 
long period of needed repairs, where the cost would have followed the 
ee pattern of civilian expenditures. 

Captain Stickney. The overall maintenance and operating costs 
to accomplish the same purpose of bringing a building back into a 
certain standard of maintenance is more expensive, naturally, the 
longer the work is delayed. We have many such projects whic +h are 
subject to evaluation of relative priority. Where work has to be 
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delayed, and where the projects are checked upon a year or two later, 
we find that it naturally costs more to accomplish the work than it 
would have cost had it been done the first time. 

Mr. SuHepparp. The presentations that you are making with respect 
to classification No. 2 have the same general background as to mathe- 
matics, as previously presented with reference to the other item. 

Captain Stickngy. Yes. 


Nava ACADEMY 


Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Budget activity No. 3, Naval Academy r 
quests, $7,315,600, compared with $7,505,000 in the current fiscal 
year, or a reduction of $189,400. 

Under direct training and instruction there is $2,074,300. This 
project provides for the training and instruction of 3,782 midshipmer 
in fiscal year 1954, as compared with 3,768 in 1953. An addition of 
14 midshipmen with a reduction of $1,600. 

Under operation and maintenance, within the total, $5,201,300 for 
1954, or a decrease of $187,800, as compared with the present fiscal 
year. The details appear at pages 36 to 40, inclusive, of the justifica 
tions. 

RENOVATION OF BANCROFT HALL 


I notice included in the items contemplated there is $100,000 for a1 
additional increment of the renovation program in Bancroft Hall 
Will you tell us about that 

Commander Boaes Mr. Chairman, Bancroft Hall is one of 
largest pag tat dg buildings, so to speak, in the world, and 
trying to keep it in shape, and we have scheduled a 1ehabilitation 
program’ over a period of years. We cannot meet it all at any on 
time; it involves a great amount of work. We believe that it will 
continue to requir about $100,000 a year to $150,000 a year, in orde: 
to keep this buil jing in a fairly good state of repair. 

Mr. Wieaieswortn. This does not involve any expansion; it is 
for repairs only? 

Commander Boaas. It is wholly repairs; no expansion in it. 

Mr. WieeLtesworrn. Any questions on budget activity No. 3? 

Mr. OsrertaG. What is the figure of the budget request? 

Commander Boaas. $7,315,600. 

Mr. OstertaG. I mean, what was the original request; do you have 
me figure? 

Captain StickNny. $7,852,100, I believe it is. 

Mr. OsrertaG. $7.8 million, approximately. 

Captain Stickney. Yes. 

Mr. Osterrac. A reduction of approximately of $500,000. 

Admiral Hottoway. A half million dollars, yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. Can you give us an idea as to what has been cut 
out? 

Admiral Ho.titoway. In general, Mr. Ostertag, we have cut the 
staff to the bone. I believe the Naval Academy was combed ver) 
carefully. I think that it is the labor that represents the basic saving 
The largest part of the saving was the reduction in the labor force, 
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losely as we could, in saving money. Now, the Naval Academy 
ns, as you know, at a pretty level load all of the time, but we feel 
Naval Academy should contribute everything it could in this 
e for economy. 
\fr. OsrerraGc. That did not reduce your academic force? 
\dmiral Hottoway. No; this is no reduction in the academic 
force. It was mostly in labor. 
Commander THompson. Labor in the maintenance force. 
Captain Sricknny. We do not have the breakdown of maintenance, 
it the reduction is largely in the maintenance force. 
\ir. Ostertag. With the food index somewhat on the decline, you 
o doubt would have some advantages in food costs. 
Commander Tuompson. There is no food in tbis particular projec t. 
The food is under the appropriation ‘‘ Military personnel, Navy. 
Mr. Ostertaa. I see. There is no item under operation and 
aintenance for food. 
Commander ‘Tuompson. Labor in this area has been granted two 
substantial pay increases by the wage board during the past 12 months. 
Admiral Hottoway. The cutback has been largely the reduction 
the labor force to save money at the Naval Academy. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. SHepparp. With respect to page 36 of the justifications, under 
‘Operation and maintenance,” I notice the following language: 
‘The operation of these facilities further involves the maintenance 

and then you have set out the amount of work contemplated 


‘ this partic ular location. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this page should be made a part of 

‘record. It suggests the expenditures insofar as maintenance of the 

erall requirements are concerned. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Without objection page 36 will be made a 
of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The physical plant required to provide a professional education for the brigade 
midshipmen, who constitute the basic source of career officers for the Regular 
includes 193 temporary buildings and 228 permanent buildings with a 
gross floor area of 2,965,744 square feet, a plant account value, or acquisiti 
st, of $39,880,200 and a replacement value of many times that amount. The 
ation of these facilities further involves the maintenance of: 


lear feet of Navy-owned communication lines 27, 300 
ear feet of waterlines ] 18, 974 
ar feet of sewer lines 195, 974 
ear feet of electric distribution lines 143, 913 
near feet of steam lines 68, 795 
near feet of sidewalks 130, 060 
Miles of streets and roads 7 
Miles of fencing 
Square yards of surfaced areas for drill fields, outside storage and parking. 119, 5 
Linear feet of waterfront structures, i. e., marginal bulkheads, piers, ete 2, 
Units of transportation sedges: 
Units of construction and material handling equipment 
Acres of land 


Mr. Suerparp. No further questions. 
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PERSONNEL SUPPORT 


Mr. WiecLeswortrH. We will turn now to “Budget activity No. 4, 
personnel support.”’ There is requested $10,386,700 for 1954 as com- 
pared with $19,977,900 in the current fiscal year, a reduction of 
$591,200. 

This item is divided into “Welfare and recreation,’ “Other moral 
services,” and ‘Field operating expenses.” 


WELFARE AND RECREATION 


The item “Welfare and recreation” calls for $1,275,700 as compared 
with $1,312,400 in the current fiscal year. 

The details appear at pages 42 to 45, inclusive, of the justifications. 

I notice the statement that the project provides about one-sixth 
of the cost of leasing of recreational motion-picture film for personnel 
aboard ship and at overseas stations; also for the upkeep of over 1,500 
library book collections; also for recreation fund allotments to newly 
activated ships and stations to provide for their immediate needs 
until they are able to generate sufficient profits from resale activities 
to support their own local welfare programs. 

I am not clear as to the provision of one-sixth of the cost of the 
leasing of recreational motion picture film. Where does the other 
five-sixths come from? 

Commander THompson. The program of supplying motion pic- 
tures to the elements of the fleet and to foreign stations as it is pres- 
ently planned will cost $3,034,200 during 1954. Of this amount we 
are requesting of appropriated funds only $534,200. The other $2.5 


million to cover the balance of the cost of this program will be provided 
by nonappropriated funds. 
Mr. WiaeLeswortH. From what source? 


CENTRAL RECREATION FUND AND PROFITS FROM NAVY EXCHANGE STORES 


Commander THompson. From the central recreational fund, which 
is the central location of the nonappropriated funds which will be 
drawn on for this purpose. 

Mr. Wicatesworts. Where do those funds come from? 

Captain Stickney. Those are profits from the Navy exchange 
stores. 

Admiral Hottoway. Navy exchange ship service activities. Every 
activity in the Navy makes a contribution to that fund and if we are 
not prepared to develop that fully to the committee’s satisfaction, | 
will submit a special report on how that is generated. 

Captain Stickney. I believe we have that here, sir. 

Commander THompson. The Navy resale activities are basically 
divided into two types. The Navy exchanges are located on shore. 
Two-thirds of the profits of those Navy exchanges in excess of $1.50 
per man per month come into the Bureau of Naval Personnel for our 
recreation fund. The other type of resale activity is the ships 
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stores, and from the profits generated by the ships stores 10 percent 
s remitted to the Bureau of Naval Personnel for general recreational 
use. The balance of the amounts over and above that portion which 
is sent into the Bureau is kept on the ships and stations for local recrea- 
tional and welfare use within the discretion of the commanding officer 

Mr. WieeteswortH. How much will the Bureau of Personnel 
receive from these two sources in the fiscal year 1953? 

Captain Stickney. We will have to get that for the record. This 
is in the nonappropriated account fund and we do not have that with 
us this afternoon. 

Mr. OstertaG. Are you referring to this figure of $2,500,000? 

Captain Stickney. That is the part that will be contributed to the 
leasing of motion picture films but that will not give us the answer to 
the chairman’s question. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. I would like to have for the record a statement 
that will show how much will be received from these 2 sources in the 
fiscal year 1953 and how it has been allocated by item. 

You have nothing before us to indicate, but the question arises, 
Why can we not take the full amount out of the funds instead of only 
five-sixths? 

Mr. OsrertaG. Do I understand correctly that only one part of 
these funds go in and the rest is retained by the ship itself or the local 
facility for their benefit? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. That gives the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel a pool so that when we have a new ship commissioned, we 
can give it a grant to start with, or a new station—something of that 
sort. In the meantime, the individual ship and station retains the 
major portion of the profits for the welfare of the people on that 
ship or station. 

We will prepare a complete statement of our nonappropriated 
funds, Mr. Chairman, and show how they are allocated. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. What we would like to have is a table show- 
ing how they are allocated and some explanation of how you arrived 
at this conclusion 

Admiral Hottoway. That one-sixth of it goes to the movie 
program? 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. Why we have to appropriate one-sixth for 
this program. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Admiral CLexron. This is one-sixth of the program for movies 
aboard ships and at foreign stations. It has nothing to do with the 
stations in continental United States. The shore stations pay for 
their movies themselves out of the collected revenues. 

(The statement is as follows:) 
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Bureau of Naval Personnel central recreation fund receipts and disbursement 
jiscal year 1953 


RECEIPTS 

tegular: 
Routine assessments on exchanges and ship’s stores iets f , 808 
Loan repayments 2 , 796 
Other income 


» wee, 


Total . y 88] 


‘urring 


Rey ayment by ship’s store office . 510 
Special assessment : , 000 


Total , 510. 3 
, 392. 24 


DISBURSEMENTS 
nts to field activi 3 . ’ , 146 
ns made to field activities ; , 798 
motion pictures ge , 903. 5 
reation program (Olympics) 8, 993. 35 


her expenses ; , 506 


Total disbursen : , 949 


3, 556. 7 


PURPOSE 

and establishment of recreation centers 449, 400. 00 

In provements to and establishmer 1 of e1 listed men’s clubs and 
chief petty officers’ messes 136. 596. 00 
Improvements to and establishment of athletic fields 163, 350. 00 
Improvements to and construction of swimming pools 177, 960. 00 
Procurement of recreational equipment 26, 979. 53 
Augmentation of local and command funds 147, 611. 86 
Installation of bowling alleys 17, 124. 36 
Air-conditioning of theaters $ 30, 000. 00 
Recreational program for retrainees at retraining commands ; 18, 935. 17 


Miscellaneous grants 10, 190. 07 
Total 1, 472, 146. 99 


Mr. Osrertaa. I note in the connection with the leasing of films, 
less nonappropriated funds and in 1952 there was a credit of only 
$500,000 as compared with $2,500,000. That is quite astretch. What 
is the explanation of the difference? 

Commander THompson. They just did not have the money. The 
$2.5 million contribution being made from nonappropriated funds this 
year and as it is proposed for next year, has been considered to be the 
maximum that could be contributed out of that fund. 

Mr. OstrertaG. That is actually the manner by which that figure 
was arrived at in this budget. It is a case of how much the non 
appropriated funds can stand of this particular item and $2,500,000 
appears to be just about the maximum, is that right? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is that an estimate or just an arbitrary figure? 

Captain Stickney. No, sir. It is taken from the accounting of the 
nonappropriated funds and from experience and what they predict 
their receipts will be in the next fiscal year. 
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OTHER MORALE SERVICES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Project 4—B “Other morale services.”’ The 
timate for 1954 is $396,800 against an appropriation for the current 
ir of $546,600. 

[here are several items, one of which is $100,000 for the Navy’s 

are of the USO shows. What is the general arrangement for 

ancing those shows? 

Commander THompson. The USO show program is a joint Army, 
Navy, Air Force project which is sponsored through the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. ‘Their projection of the amount that it will 
cost the services in 1954 for the expenses of these units is $400,000. 
(hey have a formula for the allocation of those costs; three-eighths 
ach to the Army and Air Force and two-eighths to the Navy, 

hich makes our share $100,000. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. I see that’ it is almost double the figure that 

; required in the fiscal year 1952. What is the explanation of that 
crease? 

Commander THompson. The program got under way during the 
scal year 1952, Mr. Chairman, and the expenses iadicated in that 

ure did not represent the full-year cost. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. How many shows does this represent, do you 
know ? 

Commander THompson. There are in existence, I believe, 72 units, 
come of which operate in the Far East Command, some in the Euro- 
pean Command, some in Alaska and some in the Caribbean. There 
;an average of 10 performers with each one of the shows. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the projected program, is that what you 

an? 

Commander THompson. It is projected that they will be on the 
ame basis as they are operating this year. 

Mr. Saepparp. That is your anticipated schedule? 

Commander THompson. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiaa@Lteswortn. Does this take care of salaries? 

Commander THompson. No, sir; this is for traveling expenses. 

Mr. WigeLteswortsH. Only? 

Commander THompson. Yes, sir. 


FIELD OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Wiaeteswortn. For field operating expenses you are estimat- 


r $8,714,200 as compared with $9,118,900 in the current fiscal year. 
There are a dozen or more items under this item. 


NAVAL EXAMINING CENTER 


With reference to this naval examining center, for which you are 

timating $209,300, is that a civilian setup? 

Commander THompson. There are just a very few civilians in that 
operation, Mr. Chairman, a total of nine. That includes certain edu- 
cational specialists who assist in the development and evaluation of 
the servicewide competitive examinations for promotion among the 
nlisted personnel of the Navy. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. What does this $209,300 cover? 
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Commander THompson. It covers the cost of printing and re- 
production of the examinations themselves, a mechanical scoring 
system, and other routine operating expenses. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortn. This has to do mostly with military per- 
sonnel? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Altogether, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortsu. Except for these nine civilians. 

Captain Stickney. There are a few specialists. 

Admiral Hotitoway. I thought the Chairman meant the people 
examined; or did you mean the people employed in the project? | 

Mr. WieGiesworts. I mean the people who were running the 
examining center. 

Admiral Hottoway. There is a limited number of civilians. 

Mr. WiceLteswortnu. No military personnel there? 

Admiral Hottoway. There are some; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGteswortu. How large‘a setup is this? Will you suppl) 
that for the record, please? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Number of military personnel assigned to the Naval Examining Center 


1953 


DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. You have an item, “‘District headquarters,”’ for 
which you are requesting $3,491,700 against an estimate for the current 
year of $3,855,000. This is apparently to provide support for those 
offices in the district headquarters which are specifically concerned 
with the training and distribution of personnel and the exercise of the 
comptrollership function with respect to Bureau of Naval Personnel 
funds. The estimate provides for reduced employment in fiscal year 
1954 and for supplies, materials, and equipment required to support 
the projected workload. 

Does that mean that all supplies, materials, and equipment for the 
district headquarters offices referred to are provided from this appro- 
priation? 

Captain Stickney. Mr. Chairman, the commandants of the naval 
districts are to a large extent de legated responsibility by the chief of 
naval personnel for the training of the Naval Reserves throughout the 
country. The commandant has at his headquarters a staff of some 
officers and civilian employees and that part of the commandant’s 
mission delegated by the chief of naval personnel is budgeted for and 
paid for by the chief of naval personnel, 

Mr. WiccLtesworts. What is that part? That is what I am 
trying to get at. 

Captain Stickney. The training of Naval Reserves, the distribu- 
tion of naval personnel, the handling of naval personnel within the 
districts. 
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\ir. WieGLeswortH. How much was expended for this item in the 
rrent fiscal year? 

Captain Stickney. We will have to furnish that, Mr. Chairman, 
hecause that was combined with the whole activity. 

Mr. WieeLteswortn. | wish you would supply that for the record. 

\dmiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

\ir. WiaGLesworrn. It is pretty hard to see how things are run- 

ng unless we can have figures of that character. 

Does this take care of personnel, or is it all supplies, materials, and 
equipment? 

Commander Thompson. There are a number of personnel in this, 
Mr. Chairman. ‘There is the function of the distribution and record- 

ping for all personnel in the district which involves a substantial 
number of clerical and typist types or civilian personnel. 

\Mir. WiacLeswortH. They are paid for by this Bureau and not at 
the local level? 

Commander THompson. There will be funds allotted to the com- 
mandant. They are paid for locally. We control the number of 
people through an allocation of ceilings. 

Mr. WieeiteswortrH. How many district headquarters are there? 

Commander THompson. 14, plus the Potomac River Naval Com- 
mand. 

Mr. Wiaaiteswortnh. When you revise your remarks, give us a 
breakdown of this item in terms of number of personnel, the dollars 
called for, and the amount requested for other obligations. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

The information requested is as follows:) 


Personnel and costs at district headquarters 


of employment 973 874 
rvice obligation $3, 162, 909 $2, 829, 200 


gations . 692, 091 662, 500 


tal obligations ; 3, 855, 000 3, 491, 700 


inds obligated for this item, as of March 31, 1953, were $2,941,487. 
PERSONNEL ACCOUNTING MACHINE INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. WiageieswortnH. The next item is “ Personnel accounting ma- 
hine installations,” $553,700 as compared with $613,000 for the 
current fiscal year. 

Why should not this item be falling off materially as we go along? 

Commander THompson. The reason for that decrease, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that in three of our naval districts, in an attempt to achieve a 
more efficient and effective means of keeping the addressing problem 
n hand, particularly with respect to all of the naval reservists in the 
district, we rented a type of machinery, beginning in the middle of 
1952, which we have found now we can replace with purchased equip- 
ment and save a substantial amount of rental money. 





As a matter of fact, we have developed a system through oy 
specialists in that field whereby, through the expenditure of an amount 
approximately equal to 1 year’s rental on the rented machinery, \ 
can buy equipment to do the job even more efficiently and not have 
the continuing rental cost. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. This money then is all for purchase and not 
for rental? 

Commander Tuompson. The $432,000 is for rental. But we hay: 
been able to reduce the figure from $470,000 through the purchas: 
of equipment. You will note that in the justifications on the third 
line, for 1952 and 1953. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. That is, you want $432,700 for rental and 
$28,300 for new machines? 

Commander THompson. Yes, sir. That $28,000 will complete th 
conversion process and there will be a slight reduction in the rental 
requirement in 1954. 

Mr. WiegeLeswortH. How many machines will that give you? 

Commander THompson. We will have an operating installation in 
each of the continental nival districts; one for Commander, Servic« 
Force, Atlantic at Norfolk; one for Commander, Service Force, 
Pacific at Pearl Harbor, and one for the Commander, Western Sea 
Frontier. The installations are not new. The new element in it is 
merely the fact that we have developed a more economical method 
of handling the addressing problem. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. How much do these machines cost? 

Commander THompson. The ones we are buying now? 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. Yes. 

Commander THompson. Approximately $11,000 for an installation 
It will save a rental of something over $10,000 per year. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. WiceLesworrs. For printing and reproduction $890,200 
against a current year’s estimate of $1,033,200. Have you any 
figures of your expenditures up to date on this item? 

Commander THompson. No, sir; 1 do not have the individual 
elements of this program 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Will vou supply those for the record, please? 

Commander THompson. Yes, sir 

The matter referred to is as follows: ) 

Funds obligated for inting and reproduction, as of March 31, 1953, wer 
$760,142 


RESERVISIT PUBLICATION 


Mir. WicgGteswortn. What is the Naval Reservist, referred to 
this item? 

Mr. MacLean. Mr. Chairman, the Naval Reservist is an eight-pag 
newspaper-type publication which is distributed to each member of 
the Naval Reserve for the purpose of giving him the latest information 
on developments in the Naval Reserve program, training opportunities 
that are offered, the training cruises that are offered. In general, each 
naval reservist is kept completely informed on the activities of the 
Reserve through this publication 

Mir. WiaateswortH. How often does it come out and what does 


4” 
if cost 
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\ir. MacLean. The total cost of that for 1954 would be $120,600 
s produced very cheaply, sir. 

\ir. WiaGLeswortH. How often is it published? 

Mr. MacLean. Once a month. That pays for 9,276,000 copies 
it is in order to afford one for each inactive reservist. So, it is 

roduced very cheaply, just about a penny apiece. 


CIVILIAN CLOTHING OUTFITS 


’ 


\ir. Wiectesworta. For ‘Civilian clothing outfits,’’ $280,000 for 
54 as compared with $202,400 for 1953 and $139,000 in 1952 
[he justification states: 
enlisted man scherged with dishonorable, b: 
or | reason of unsuitability or inay titude, 


\ f 
distinctive parts of the uniform teken from him 1 ther 
' 
ilis 


fit of civilien clothes at a cost not to exceed the sum of S30 


$280,000 divided by $30 would give you about 9,300 people in this 
classification. Are you going to have 9,000 people who will be 
lischarged under those conditions in 1954? 

Commander THompson. Based on our recent experience, Mr. 
hairman, we are discharging, annually for one or the other of those 
sons, 1.36 percent of the average number of enlisted personnel. 

Mr. OstertaGc. Does the entire personnel of the Navy consist of 
enlisted men? 

Admiral CLexton. There are no draftees, if that is what you mean 

Captain Stickney. They are all volunteer enlistments. 

Mr. Osrertagc. That is what I mean 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. At the time of enlistment it would seem, in the 
screening, that the processing of these enlisted men would be such 
that you would not have very many men discharged for inaptitud 
| am curious about that. 

Commander ‘THompson. That is a very small element of it, Mr 
(stertag. for example, in 1952. out of a total of 9,597 discharged 
dishonorably or because of bad conduct or undesirability or inaptitude 
or unsuitability, only 55 were discharged for inaptitude. 


TRAVEL OF PERSONNEL ON TEMPORARY RETIRED LIST 


Mr. Wieeteswortn. “Travel of personnel on temporary retired 
list,’’ $135,200 for 1954 against $80,870 for 1953 and $25,837 for 1952. 
Why has that increased so much? 

Commander THompson. That particular program is increasing in 
ccordance with the provisions of Public Law 351, the Career Com- 
ensation Act, which established a temporary disability retirement 

Under that law we are required to order for a physical re- 
examination every 18 months all of the personnel who have been 
laced on that list. We have now gotten to the point where people 
who have already been examined once are being reexamined, and so, 
you get those being examined at the end of the first 18-month 
riod. plus those being examined at the end of the second 18-month 
eriod, it accrues. 
Mr. WiaeLtesworrn. Are there any questions on activity No. 4? 
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REDUCTION IN REVISED BUDGET 


Mr. Osrertaa. First of all, I would like to know where the major 


cutback was, in what fields, to make up this $929,000 difference 
between the 1954 budget as presently presented and the original 
budget of $11,316,000. 

Admiral Hottoway. Are you talking about the overall budget? 

Admiral CLexron. Do you mean for this activity? 

Mr. Osterraa. Yes. 

Admiral CLexton. The printed budget, of course, was made on a 
much larger number of military personnel to start the year. 

Mr. OsterraG. So that it was cut back proportionately? 

Admiral CLexron. At least that much. 

Mr. Ostertac. Through all of the services? 

Admiral CLexron. There was at least that much of a cutback: 
yes, sir. 
' Mr. Osrertac. There is a difference of about $929,000, I believe? 

Admiral Ciexron. We had planned 800,000 personnel in the 
Navy, and this budget, as you know, goes from about 792,000 down 
to 745,000. 

Mr. Osrertac. An average reduction of 35,000? 

Admiral Hottoway. Man-years; yes, sir. 


USO SHOWS 


Mr. Ostertac. Do I understand that the $100,000 estimated for 
the USO shows represents the Navy’s share of the cost of these 
presentations? 


Captain Stickney. That is correct. It is the Navy’s share of a 
program sponsored by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. OstertaG. And that is primarily for travel? It does not pay 
the salaries of the entertainers, does it? 

Commander THompson. That is only their traveling expenses and 
a modest per diem of $5 a day in lieu of subsistence while they are on 
the road. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. OstrertaG, These publications that you speak of under 
“Printing and reproduction” are exclusively in the hands of the Navy 
rather than an organization such as the Naval Reserve? 

Mr. MacLeay. There are quite a variety of things printed under 
that appropriation. They are exclusively Navy. Some of the items 
may be used by the Naval Reserve; they are interchangeable between 
the Regular Navy and the Navy Reserve, but they are handled alto- 
gether by the Navy. 

Mr. Ostrertaac. That is what I mean. 

Captain Stickney. They are entirely official publications of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Ostertac. The Navy itself has jurisdiction and control over 
what is printed? 

Mr. MacLean. And uses it entirely and exclusively; yes, sir. 
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SHORE PATROL 


Mr. OstertaG. Could you give us an idea of the ratio of shore 
patrol to your overall personnel? 

Commander THompson. Shore patrol is not a full-time occupation. 
We have a few shore patrol specialists assigned to each naval district 
but practically all of the shore patrol which you see on the streets 
after liberty starts are personnel who are assigned that duty as a 
collateral duty. They go ashore about 3 in the afternoon and perform 
their duties until midnight or so and then return to their ships or 
stations. So you cannot very well say that there are so many people 
engaged in that work. The commandants in the naval districts, in 
the case of activities ashore in the United States, and the commanding 
officers of ships and stations in foreign waters and at foreign establish- 
ments send ashore from day to day the numbers considered necessary 
to maintain order and to perform other functions of the patrol. 

Mr. Ostertac. When a ship is in port I assume that there is a 
stepping up of the shore patrol? 

Commander Thompson. Yes, sir. They are usually ordered from 

1e ship itself, 

Mr. Osrertac. Then there is no definite ratio that is applied as a 
vardstick calling for the use of this money in the assignment of shore 
patrol? 

\dmiral Hottoway. May I interpolate something at this point? 

Mr. Osrertaa. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. We may have empirical data, we surely have, 
by which we arrive at the necessary monetary expenses involved, 
which we could get for you. But as the previous witness stated, we 
do not have a military police organization per se in the Navy. For 
instance, if the cruiser Albany was in Naples and we were sending a 

large group of men on leave to Rome, there would be a group of 
shore patrol assigned to 100 men on the train—let us say 5 men. That 
croup of five men would receive a per diem allowance for expenses 
and their transportation. That is one of the primary purposes. That 
comes out of this allowance for shore patrol. Then there are expenses 
uch as the hiring of quarters if those shore patrol men have to spend 
the night and there are no Navy quarters ay allable. That would come 
out of it, and there are manifold items of that sort that are involved 

Does that cover it generally? 

Commander THompson. It is very largely a reimbursement to the 
personnel for the cost of meals that they have to procure when away 
from their home ship or station on this duty. 

Captain Stickney. The amount in this budget that we are request- 
ing is determined by reference to careful records of the past few years 
and with reference to the distribution of the fleet as anticipated and the 
shore patrol that is maintained in the various districts with the per- 
sonnel distribution as it exists today, which data indicate the tre ind of 
the needs that will have to be met. That is used for a basis for pro- 
jecting our requirements in 1954. And they have turned out quite 
accurately in the last couple of years. 

Mr. Ostertaac. Despite the fact that there is a cutback of naval 
personnel, there is an increase here of some $200,000 which would indi- 
cate perhaps an increase in shore patrol duty. How do you reconcile 
that? 
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Captain Stickney. There has been an increase in shore patrol j 
certain districts within the continental limits of the United States and 
the commandants who are responsible, apparently, have felt the need 
for this increased patrol. We have had to take that into account in 
projecting next year’s budget. 

Mr. OstertTaG. You have also an increase for patrol outside the 
United States, do you not? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. That is picking up the need for shore 
patrols abroad for next year. 


CIVILIAN CLOTHING 


Mr. OstrertaG. With reference to the matter of civilian clothing 
for the Navy personnel discharged without honor or whatever the 
reason may be, you are calling for a substantial increase based on the 
authority of the law, to take care of an expenditure of $30 per man for 
an outfit or a suit. Is it possible to buy a decent outfit for $30? 

Captain Stickney. I do not think it is very good, but that is as 
much as the law will permit us to spend. 

Mr. Ostertac. I do not think I understood your answer to Mr 
Wigglesworth as to why you contemplated such an increase in the 
number of men to be discharged without honor. 

Commander THompson. This is not a relative increase in the 
oor ‘rr of men. We are taking our experience which I mentioned, of 

36 percent who have been so discharged in the past couple of years 
ad projecting that. However, we have been making up part of the 
outfit we have been giving these dischargees in past years from some 
stocks of surplus clothing that were available. Those stocks are now 
exhausted and we have nothing in the way of free material to fall back 
upon. So we expect to have to buy the entire $30 worth for these 
people in 1954. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Will that mean taking care of some 9,000 men? 

Admiral CLexron. 9,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertrac. And will the uniforms that you take away from 
them go into your uniform supply for reissue? 

Commander THompson. Those susceptible of renovation will be 
kept and renovated. 

Mr. OstertraG. Assuming they are not damaged or worn out, you 
use them? 

Commander THompson. They will make use of them. If there 
happens to be a recruit at a boot training center, some of his outfit 
capable of reissue will be reissued, and the other outfits will be turned 
over to the Naval Reserve for use within that program. 

Mr. Ostertaa. That is all. 


RENTAL OF MACHINES 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to your justification on page 54 
you are substituting some machines by purchase for those that you 
have been renting, as 1 understand. Are you supplanting IBM 
machines that you are renting? 

Commander Tuompson. No, sir. The equipment that we will buy 
will replace machines we are renting, known as scanning equipment. 
It is of a type used for addressing label ‘Is on Life Magazine, for instance. 

Mr. SHepparp. What are vou getting as a substitute? 
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Commander THompson. Our experts discovered a system which 
alled scriptomatic. It is apparently even more satisfactory and 
e purchased for just about the amount of the annual rental of 

this ethan euuaenuat. 

\ir. SHEPPARD. Out of the total for the rental of machines set forth 

vour 1954 estimate of $432,000, i 1 dollars how much eventually 

vill you substitute by these other mac hind ‘s? 

Commander Tuompson. The last dollar’s worth it will be possibl 
to so substitute will have been done in 1954 and we will have this 
newer and more efficient and more economical system in operation 
in all of these installations. 

\ir. SHepparD. Then you do not anticipate a iy teres of the 
$400,000 figure in 1954—all except one portion of it, but not to that 
degree; is that right? 

Commander Tuompson. There will be a slight additional reduction 

the total rentals for 1955. 

Mr. Suepparp. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


OruHeR PERSONNEL FACILITIES AND PROCUREMENT OF MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiaaLteswortu. We will turn to budget activity No. 5, “Other 
personnel facilities and procurement of military personnel.”’ The 1954 
estimate is $12,147,600 as compared with $12,659,200 in the present 
fiscal vear. There are two items involved, ‘Procurement of military 
pel onnel,”? and “Other personnel facilities.”” ‘Procurement of mili- 
tary personnel” is $1,921,200, and “Other personnel facilities,”’ 
$10.226.400, for 1954. 

You state that the numbers required to be procured in 1954 include 
59,430 recruits, both men and women; 2,500 naval aviation cadets; 
6,540 officers direct from civil life, for active and inactive duty; 2,000 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps midshipmen; and 4,898 enlist- 
ments for the Officer Candidate School You also state that it will be 
necessary to process 2 serious applicants for each 1 finally accepted. 
For a total of approximatley 118,900 examinations. 

What is the comparable figure in the current fiscal year? 

Captain Smrru. For fiscal year 1953, recruits, 89,228. 

Mr. WicetesworrnH. And naval aviation cadets? 

Captain SmirH. 2,332. The rest are about the same for the 2 years 

Mr. Wiaa.teswortH. Have you got the overall total? 

Captain Samira. 91,560. 

Mr. WiaeteswortxH. Which, multiplied by 2, would be roughly 
183,000 examinations; is that right? 

Captain Smiru. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. Why are you asking $1,921,200 for 118,900 
examinations, if it only costs you $2,142,400 for 183,000 examinations? 

Captain Smiru. That is because the recruiting service, the recruit- 
ing facilities particularly, which are all rent-free, go on year after 
year and this activity has to do mainly with recruiting facilities rather 
than the personnel engaged in it. 

Mr. WiacLesworts. Does it not include the personnel also? 

Captain Smiru. It does not include the military personnel engaged 
In recruiting, 

Mr. WieaLteswortu. Does it include any personnel? 
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Captain Smirx. It comes to a matter of 60 civilians. 
Mr. WicGLeswortu. All told? 


Captain Smiru. Sixty civilians in use for the recruiting service. 
OPERATION OF RECRUITING FACILITIES 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. You say the facilities are rent-free? 

Captain Samira. To a great extent, sir. We are asking $9,000 for 
rented space for the fiscal year 1954. That is mostly in Ashland, 
Ky., for the Armed Forces examining station, for which we furnish 
the facility and the officer in charge. The others are small substa- 
tions; one in Emporia, Kans., at $480 a year; North Hollywood, 
Calif., $120 a year; Princeton, W. Va., $1 a year—that is just a token 
payment; Rolla, Mo., $804 a year; Scottsbluff, Nebr., $420 and 
Tulare, Calif., at $1 

For the recruiting service itself the rented space is very, very 
small, with $7,353 of the total of $9,179 being for the Armed Forces 
examining stations 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. How many recruiting stations are involved? 

Captain SmirH. 43 main stations, of which 27 contain offices of 
the Naval Office of Procurement and 385 substations which are 
satellites to the main stations. 

Mr. WiacieswortnH. What are the expenses that go on, that lead 
you to say that when you cut down your number of examinations 33 
percent you still have to have approximately the same amount of 
money? 

Captain Smrrx#. Most of this money is for the purpose of operating 
the physical facilities of the recruiting service. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortH. But you say the personnel expense is not 
included What are those expenses? 

Captain Smuirx. For the civilian personnel, $201,360; for office 
supplies and materials, $100,000; communication services, $105,500; 
rents and utilities, $11,800; maintenance and operation and storage 
of motor vehicles, $295,300; travel of recruiters, $330,700: packing 
and crating, and so forth, of household effects, $8,900: printing and 
reproduction, $8,300; repairs to furniture and equipment, $21,500; 
laundry services, $4,200; furniture and equipment, $10,000; assess- 
ments, $3,040. 

Mr. WicciteswortnH. What is that item for? 

Captain Smirx. What it amounts to is social security for the 60 
civilian personnel. That is a total of $1,100,600. 





MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Wiacteswortnh. What was that item of $295,300? 

Captain Smira. Maintenance and operation and storage of motor 
vehicles, $295,300. I have that broken down into maintenance and 
operation and storage, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Wice.esworrs. How many motor vehicles does that involve? 

Captain Smirn. I do not have that figure 

Mr. Wiec.teswortn. Will you supply that, please, for the record 

Captain Smirn. Yes, sir. 

The information is as follows:) 


9 


A total of 52 


vehicles is assigned for use at the 428 recruiting facilities. 
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Mr. WiaeLesworrH. $21,500 for the repair of furniture and 
$10,000 for new furniture; is that right? 
Captain Smiru. Yes, sir. 


RECRUITING MEDIA 


Mir. WieeLesworrnH. Under “Recruiting media,’’ $134,000 for radio 
yroductions, and $25,000 for TV spot announcements. 

| thought we were told previously that we were getting a lot of this 
service free? 

Captain Smirx. This is for the production of the show, for the spot 
announcements themselves rather than for the time on the radio or on 
the television, which we do not pay for. That is all given to us by 
p iblic-spirited organizations, hewspapers, radio stations, and so forth. 

\ir. Wiee_esworrn. This is for the salaries of civilians involved in 
the production? 

Captain Smiru. Yes, sir; and also for the cutting of records, tran- 
scriptions for the radio programs, and so forth. 


OTHER PERSONNEL FACILITIES 


Mr. WiagGLeswortnu. With reference to the item “Other personnel 
facilities’’—is that all maintenance? 

Captain Situ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortnH. That is apparently for maintenance in respect 
to 625 temporary buildings and 649 permanent buildings, $10,226,400 
for 1954 as compared with $10,516,800 for 1953. 

There is a breakdown by station on pages 68 to 73 of the justifica- 
tions. 

| notice that the receiving station in Washington, D. C., has about 
a $50,000 increase compared with the current fiscal year reflected in 
miscellaneous repairs and special projects and equipment. 

Captain Sricknry. Those increases are almost entirely due to pay 
increases. ‘The increase there is a little under $20,000 for pay in- 
creases. 

Mr. WieaieswortnH. I notice a very substantial increase in the re- 
training Command, Portsmouth, N. H., $422,000 as against $281,400 
in the current fiscal year and $245,266 in the fiscal year 1952. 

Captain StickNry. That is caused primarily, Mr. Chairman, by the 
additional facility necessary to meet the increased prisoner load. It 
is not a new building, it is for rehabilitation of facilities. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. How much of an increased prisoner load is 
there? 

Captain SrickNney. I will have to get that for the record, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The proposed expansion of retraining facilities at Portsmouth, N. H., is 
required not only to ease current overcrowding at that location, but also to allevi- 
ate a much worse condition of overcrowding at the Retraining Command, Norfolk, 
Va., and to provide facilities for the retraining of additional qualified prisoners 
who, for lack of space in the retraining commands, are now confined in brigs, 


many of which are carrying loads in excess of capacity. As of May 1, 1953, 
there were 1,317 prisoners at Portsmouth, or 110 percent of capacity. As of the 


same date, there were 775 at Norfolk, or 155 percent of capacity while, at the 
same time, approximately 400 prisoners, properly assignable to retraining com- 
mands, were confined in brigs on the east coast. The additional facilities planned 
for Portsmouth will increase capacity by 800 and relieve the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions now existing at Norfolk and in the brigs. 
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REDUCTIONS IN REVISED BUDGET 


Mr. Ostertac. Under the heading of “Other personnel facilities 
and procurement of military personnel,” there is a reduction of 
$1,102,300 from the original request. Can you give us an idea as 
to where the major cut came in that item? If you do not have it at 
hand, please supply it for the record. 

Captain Stickney. We will supply it for the record and show the 
areas in which the reduction was made as between the original sub- 
mission and this one 

(The information is as follows:) 


Areas in budget activity 5 where reductions have been applied to the printed budget 


Printed Revised 


Difference 
budget budget : 


irement of military personnel $2, 699, 900 $1, 921, 200 
nent of aut otive, weight-handling and construc- 

1} equipment 225, 900 68, 600 

t und maintenance 10, 324, 100 10, 157, 800 


13, 249, 900 12, 147, 600 


RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Mr. OstertaG. I am sure everyone recognizes that there is a certain 
amount of service that must be rendered to the public, as well as the 
necessity of providing facilities in connection with recruiting. Yet 
the point is that the Navy, as I understand it, is not faced with any 
serious difficulty in recruiting men to meet its needs. In fact, there is 
a clamor to enlist in the Navy as compared with, let us say, the Army. 
Yet you seem to go all out with an elaborate and extensive program 
to the tune of nearly $2 million. I grant vou that a certain part of 
this is necessary. Also I understand that much of the program is 
without cost, such as radio, TV and newspapers. Yet there are 
essential expenditures. 

To what extent has this been cut back since, let us say, 1952? 

Admiral CLexton. Thirty-three and one-third percent. 

Mr. Osrrertac. That is about $800,000? 

Captain Smita. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. May I make a brief general statement on this? 

Mr. Osrrertac. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. A great deal of the recruiting machinery, of 
course, is for the processing of the men. It is not necessarily for the 
purpose of going out and proselyting. A great deal of the machinery 
is field machinery to process the men into the Navy by means of ex- 
amination and evaluation and that sort of thing. It is true that there 
is a waiting list in all parts of the country for Navy recruiting. I 
think there are quite a few special programs that require some custom- 
job handling, like radio technicians; high school graduates that go into 
that very critical area of electronics, and so forth. I will ask Captain 
Smith to pick it up from here and explain why, although we do have a 
waiting list, there is not a terrific drop in the cost of processing volun- 
teers into the Navy. 

Mr. Ostrertac. In other words, you must of necessity carry on 
certain of these functions as a normal part of the Navy’s operation 
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rardless of any activity to persuade men to enter the service of the 

L\ y. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir 

Captain Smiru. One of the major reasons we are not having diffi- 
culty today I think is due to programs such as this that are carried 

n from year to year. Had we not prosecuted a vigorous program in 
ast years, I do not think we would be in the position we are now of 
having people asking to get into the Navy. I think if we dropped the 
program to any great extent in the not-too-distant future, we would 
in into trouble. 

One of the principal things we want to prevent is reverting to the 
draft in order to procure personnel. 

Under induction, the Army gets a man for 2 years, whereas under 
voluntary enlistment here, we get a man for 4 years. We get over 
2 years more use out of an individual and in the long run it costs us 
less than one-half per man. So I think it is very important that we 
continue vigorously to pursue voluntary enlistments, from that point 
of view. 

Mr. Ostertac. My point was not directed at the desirability of 
voluntary enlistments, but the need for an extensive program of this 
ind, in view of the waiting list that the Admiral has spoken of. 


COORDINATION WITH RECRUITING PROGRAM OF OTHER SERVICES 


Another point I would like to make is this. To what extent are the 
services coordinating their activities along this line to eliminate 
duplication of effort and needless expense? 

Captain SmirH. There is a system ol qualitative distribution, 

so that all services take the same percentage of men, as far as mental 
capacity is concerned, which is implem« nted by the Armed Forces 
xaminine station system operated by the Army as the executive 
agent for the Secretary of Defense. In those examining stations all 
inductees and all recruits are examined both mentally and physically 
and assigned a mental group at that time. 


OTHER PERSONNEL FACILITIES 


Mr. Ostertac. This $2,226,000 item covering “Other personnel 
wilities,”’ that deals with the maintenance projects of the several 
receiving stations, does it not? 

Captain Srickney. Receiving stations, naval barracks, retraining 
commands. We have four inactivated facilities that we have to 
maintain and supply security for. There is the Naval Home and the 
personnel center of Omaha. These are facilities that have to do 
directly or to a large extent directly with the distribution of naval 
personnel, 


ARMED FORCES EXAMINING STATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. Captain, in your response to my colleague's 
inquiry you referred to a consolidated examination and assignment 
operation which, as I recall it, was proposed by the previous Manpower 
Assistant Secretary in the Office of the Secretam of De ense I 


what has happened to that function? What is its present sta 
Has it been established and is it working? 
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Captain SmirH. I am not sure that I understand what function it 
was; the Armed Forces examining station? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Captain Smiru. It is functioning now to the extent of all inductees 
and all recruits enlisted in all services being examined both physically 
and mentally at those stations. There are 75 of them throughout 
the country. 

Mr. SHepparp. Then I suppose they are assigned out from the 
particular headquarters supply to meet the requirements; is that 
correct? 

Captain SmirH. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, if a man decides that he wants to 
join the Navy, and goes to a recruiting officer, and finally is given a 
chance to become a part of the enlisted force, under the recruiting 
program, he goes to this general center? 

Captain SmirH. We send him from the Navy recruiting center to 
the Armed Forces examining station, where he is given a physical 
and mental examination. 

Mr. Sueprparp. What does he get when he gets there? 

Captain SmirxH. He gets a physical and mental examination. 

Mr. SHepparp. What happens then? 

Captain Smiru. They then send him back to the naval recruiting 
officer, and he in turn sends him to the naval training center. 

Mr. SHepparp. He has been classified as being in that status, 
mentally and physically? 

Captain Smirx. Yes. 

Mr. Saerparp. All right. What has been the effect, good, bad, or 
indifferent, of that tvpe of operation, as it has been functioning, as far 
as the Navy is concerned? Of course, the Army and the Air Force can 
speak for themselves, but I am now speaking about the naval aspects 
of it. 

Captain Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the question, and I expect an answer. 

Captain Smrrn. From the Navy’s point of view we are forced to 
take personnel at this time that we would not consider before. We 
are forced to take people in a mental category, which we were not 
forced to take before. We are living with it, and are getting along with 
it, but we do not like it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You do not like it, because the effectiveness has 
not been as satisfactory as when you were operating under your own 
methods, by our own system. 

Captain Samira. Yes. 

NAVY WAITING LIST 


Mr. Suepparp. At the 420 recruiting stations, which I understand 
the Navy has, how much of a waiting list do you have, total, as of the 
most specific and recent date? 

Captain Smirx. 27,000 as of the first of last month. 

Mr. Sueprarpb. In accordance with your anticipated demand for 
additional manpower, what percentage would the 27,000 be, that is, 
taking the total requirements and the deductions, and deducting the 
27,000 from that requirement, whatever the percentage might be, 
what percentage would that represent of your total needs? 

Captain Smiru. For the next fiscal year? 





Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Captain Smirxa. About half. 

Mr. SHerparp. About 50 percent. 

Captain Smira. Yes. We have a waiting list of 27,000, that is, we 
had that many people on the waiting list as of last month. I have 
no idea where they are by now. Some of them, no doubt, have gone 
into other services and some have changed their minds, but we bad a 
waiting list of 27,000 at that time. 

Mr. SHepparpD. It may have been reduced to 10,000 or 15,000? 

Captain Smiru. Yes; we do not know. 

Mr. SHepparp. You would not know? 

Captain Smrrn. We could not tell. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You attribute the waiting list, of course, to the 
various concepts of those who want to make a selection of the service, 
and there are many factors involved, some of them as a result of hav- 
ing men come back from Korea, maybe a brother, and saying that 
his experience has been such and such with the Navy, “I recommend 
vou select the Navy.”’ Still other reasons may have been the amount 
of money spent in your publicity program, and so forth, explaining 
the Navy’s opportunities—in other words, it is a general composition 
of p> of the presentation. 

Captain Samiru. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Irrespective of what it is, there are so many men 
on the waiting list. 

Admiral HoLttoway. You cannot suppress the truth, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. I| believe I have heard that same comment by other 
members of your fraternity, in fact, I have no fault with it whatsoever. 
iw Have you had an opportunity, since the so-called amalgamation 
examination center aspect has been in effect, to get any statistics with 
respect to the group that you have been compelled to accept, and what 
that might reflect in the way of discharges of this type or that type; 
has the program been going on long enough for you to make any 
analysis in that regard? 

Captain Stickney. We have a report on that. 

Mr. Suepparp. What does the report indicate? 

Captain Smirn. That the men of lower mental ability are getting 
into more trouble, from the disciplinary point of view later on, than 
the men of higher mentality, 


EFFECT OF LOWERED PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. To what extent have you lessened the physical 
requirements from those originally practiced by the Navy, under the 
so-called forced draft operation in effect at the present time? 

Captain Stickney. To a great extent. To the extent in which 
it will result in ultimate naval problems, I cannot be sure; but the 
physical requirements are much lower than they were originally. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I do not suppose you have been operating under 
this plan long enough to know what the effect has been of physical 
impairments, emanating out of the lower physical examination, and 
what additional burden that might impose upon the Veterans’ 
Administration for men in that category? 

Captain Smirx. No; I do not. 
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Admiral Hottoway. The sampling has been too small, I believe, 
Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would you care to make a guess, Admiral, as to 
what the prospective results of that might be in a year or two? 

Admiral Hottoway. For the veteran, Mr. Sheppard, I think it 
would result almost surely in a higher cost to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. I think we are getting some information that will enable us 
to firm up and get an analysis under way. 


AVERAGE COST OF RECRUITING A MAN 


Mr. SHepparp. What do you figure it costs per unit to handle a 
man, getting him into service and ready for combat? 

Admiral Ho.ttoway. That is, through recruiting? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Captain Smira. You mean, the average cost for recruiting a 
man 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Captain Smirx (continuing). And getting him to the naval training 
center, and then we must give him additional training, of course, and 
send him overseas. The cost is about $93 per man to procure the man 
and get him to the training center. 

Mr. Suepparp. And then if the cost were broken down per unit, 
in order to get the end product, to put him into active service, you 
would have an expense in addition to that $93. What I was trying to 
arrive at was whether it was possible to get the results from recruiting, 
whatever the benefits may be, through the voluntary recruitment 
system as against the operation you are now using, and whether it 
would be more costly. 

Captain Smirx. As has been pointed out, the saving is more than 
half. 

Mr. Suepparp. More than 50 percent. 

Captain SmirH. Yes. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. The net result of that type of operation, of getting 

individual in the service by recruiting, forced recruitment, plus 

- additional factors you have indicated of the cost of handling the 
individual after his physical examination, plus the results that would 
follow, which falls on the Veterans’ Administration. 

Captain Stickney. We have not had a chance to get the actual 
figures, Mr. Sheppard, but there are additional costs that result from 
the man not being qualified physically, who may be able to qualify 
for various veteran’s rights. It is a very expensive proposition, com- 
parat iv ely speaking. 

Mr. SHepparp. Nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Wiee.teswortn. We will turn next to “Budget activity No. 6, 
research and development,” with a request of $600,000, compared 
with $633,000 in the current fiscal year. I believe the research work 
in the Navy is divided up among nine items. Is that correct, Admiral 
Clexton? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 
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\ir. WiacLeswortu. Is this $600,000 the total that will be available 
this budget activity in 1954, if the request is approved, or are there 
iditional carryover funds that will be available for this activity? 

Captain Wruutramson. There are carryover funds, Mr. Chairman 

\ir. WieeLeswortu. How much? 

Captain Stickney. It has been obligated, but it would be available 

generate to expenditures in 1954. In other words, there are 

mneys that are obligated that will be expended in fiscal year 1954. 

\ir. WiacLesworrH. Do you have the figures? 

Captain Wituramson. As of March 31, there are $352,000. 

Mr. Wiaetesworth. What is your estimate of the amount as of 
June 30? 

Captain Wriuramson. At the end of June it will be approximately 
$92,000. 

\Mir. Wieeteswortu. Will that be obligated, or not? 

Captain WinuraMson. That will be obhgated. 

\ir. WiacLeswortH. To what extent does this $600,000 request 
here represent financing beyond fiscal 1954? 

Captain WriuiaAmson. That represents financing for 

Mr. Wiec_eswortu. I mean, for what? 

Captain Wriitramson. That is all contractual work. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. For all types of work? 

Captain Wituramson. It is in the general field of selection and 
classification. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Why do you have to finance that beyond 
1954? 

Captain WriuiAmson. The contracts are let for 1 year, and by the 
time the contractor starts to work and finishes up 1 year’s work, it 
will go into the next fiscal year. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. The greatest bulk of your work will be done 
within the year? 

Captain Wiitu1amson. Most of it will be inservice work. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. Inservice? 

Captain WiLLiaMson. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. And this $55,000 is contract work outside of 
the service? 

Captain WituiamMson. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. This is continuing work; it is not in the nature 
of work which requires 12 months’ contracts for it? 

Captain Wituiamson. No; it is not. However, we have no con- 
tractors who are willing to accept work, or accept a contract, unless it 
is at least on a year’s basis. 

We have had, in the past, contracts going for as much as 2 years. 
However, at the present time we have cut down, and they go for no 
more than 12 months. 


PROCUREMENT, SELECTION, AND CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Wice.teswortnH. The details of this request appear on pages 
74 to 79, inclusive of the justification. 

I notice on pages 78 and 79, under “Procurement, selection, and 
classification,’ that the work apparently is designed to aid in the 
proper selection and classification of personnel on the basis of their 
inherent ability, and contemplates, among other things, development 
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of improved procedures for evaluating previous military and civilian 
experience of reservists for assignment purposes; development and 
improvement of selection of classification procedures, for officers: 
identification and measurement of traits relative to job success. 

How much money are you asking for work under this subhead? 

Mr. Suepparp. You are referring to the item reflected on page 78? 

Mr. Wiee.teswortnH. Pages 78 and 79. 

Captain Wiiuiamson. A total of $171,000. 

Mr. OstertacG. That is broken down on page 76? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 


MOTIVATION AND LEADERSHIP 


Mr. Wigeteswortn. Under subhead (d), you have some studies 
under motivation and leadership, including research in factors leading 
to enlisted careers in the Navy, and survey of the utilization of 
specially trained personnel. How much have you in here for that? 

Captain WiLuriAMson. $57,000. 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. WiecLeswortH. And you might give us the amount for man- 
power requirements. 
, Captain Wriuiamson. The total amount for manpower require- 
ments, $186,000. 
TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


1 


Mr. WiecieswortH. $186,000. And for training and education. 
( 


aptain Wriuiamson. That is $186,000, also. 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. What does the expense cover for inservice 
work? 
| Captain Wituiamson. The greater part, over 90 percent of the 
amount, is sé alari ies of people on inservice work at the field activities. 
Mr. WicgGLeswortH. You mean civilian salaries? 
Captain WituiamMson. Yes. 
Mr. WicGiesworta. How many of those civilians are there? 
Captain WituiAMson. A total of 75. 


REDUCTIONS IN REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Osrertac. Can you tell us where the major cuts, representing 
$200,000 of the original budget rest? As I understand, the original 
request was $800,000, and this is $600,000. Do you have a break- 
down as to where the differences might be? 

Captain Witu1aAmson. Yes. I have a list here which can be pro- 
vided. The major breakdowns are pretty well scattered throughout 
the whole program, as far as the training requirements are concerned, 
the classification and selection, 

Mr. Osrertac. The manpower requirement is $186,000. What 
was the appropriation for this item in the previous budget? 

Captain Wittiamson. That was $243,000 in the original budget. 
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Mr. OstrertaG. And for training and education? 

Captain Stickney. That was $250,000 in the original budget. 

Mr. OstertaGc. And for procurement, selection and classification? 

Captain Stickney. That was $247,000. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. And motivation and leadership? 

Captain Stickney. That was $60,000. It has been reduced some 
$3,000. 

Mr. Ostertaac. Then there will be expended in the next fiscal 
year approximately $600,000, plus the carryover? 
' Captain Stickney. Yes. 

Mr. OsrertaG. $92,000 would be the approximate figure carried 
over into the fiscal year? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. It is expected that in the neighborhood 
of $645,000 would be expended, and it is anticipated that there will 
be a carryover of approximately $55,000. 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Ostprrac. Has os program, in your judgment, offered a 
great deal of assistance in de veloping efficiency and proper utiliza- 
tion of manpower, so far as your own requirements are concerned? 

Captain Wituiamson. Yes, I believe it has. As an example, we 
know that if we did not develop selection tests for recruits before they 
go into the recruit training center, that it would probably cost the 
Navy between 3 and 4 million dollars a year. 

Mr. Ostertac. What the selection and classification does is tell 
you, following studies, where the man could best be fitted in the ser- 
vice, is that correct? 

Captain WiLuiAMson. Yes. It takes into consideration the apti- 
tude that he has, and it likewise takes into consideration officers as 
well as men. We develop tests for officer selection, also. 


LOCATION OF STUDIES AND PROJECTS 


Mr. Osrrertag. Will you kindly give us a general idea of the pro- 
jects on research? Are any of these projects studies made outside 
-- Navy. 

Captain Wittiamson. No. Almost all of these studies are made 
under inservice conditions. Whether they are made inservice, or by 
contract people, they are made under naval conditions, and in Navy 
surroundings. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Mostly in the field? 

Captain Wiriuiamson. Mostly in the shore stations, or on board 
ships, some of it at shore stations. 

Mr. OstertaG. That is what I bad in mind. 

Captain Wiiuiamson. Yes. 


PROJECTS ON CONTRACT TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Ostertaa. Are there any of these projects that are contracts 
with educational institutions? 

Captain WituiAmMson. Yes, there are. 

Mr. Osrertac. To what extent, if you can give us a breakdown on 
that? 
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Captain Wiiuiamson. We have one, which we propose for fiscal 
year 1954, with the University of Maryland. 

Mr. Osrerrac. What would be the nature of a project conducted by 
an educational institution? 

Captain Wiiuramson. They will actually work in and through the 
Navy in different cases, to find out valid reasons why an enlisted man 
does or does not wish to stay in the Navy, which is a very real 
question. 

Mr. Osrertac. You mean the Navy cannot tell that? 

Captain Wituiamson. We have a general idea, yes. But we are, 
from studies like this, able to come up with something like a question 
naire for each of the men; by use of the questionnaire we have had 
fairly good success in determining whether or not a man probably will 
stay in the Navy. 

Mr. OsrertaG. I have more confidence in the Navy than I have in 
educational institutions in determining the qualifications of a man 
and further determining what his inclination might be. I cannot 
resolve my thinking where it is clear that there is a need to rely on a 
university for an answer to such a question as to whether or not a 
man will make a good prospect for future service. 

Captain Witt1AmMson. Well, in the case of the people in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, we know, based on past experience, that they have 
specit alists in their line, which we could not have to the same degree 
in inservice personnel. They are expert in devising tests and ques- 
tionnaires on motivation measures. 

Mr. Ostrertac. I am not referring to any one institution: I am 
talking about the idea of the Navy having to turn to an educational 
institution to determine the characteristics of these men and what 
they are best fitted for, particularly after they have had service. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is this the only project of this kind you have with 
an educational institution? 

Captain WituiAmMson. Yes; that is the only one we have. 

Mr. OstertaG. What does that amount to? 

Captain WiiuiamMson. That is $20,000. 

Admiral Hotioway. Let me interrupt to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that this type of thing is being phased out to a very great extent. 
It is a program that was carried on in recent years. Now we have 
had a great deal of wartime experience. We have a great many 
personnel familiar with this subject. 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. SuHeprarp. With respect to the particular subject reflected at 
the bottom of page 76 of the justification, “Manpower requirements,” 
I notice the justification states that this is designed to enable the Navy 
to determine and justify its manpower needs in more definite terms. 


And 


it should be noted that the Navy has already realized economies in manpower 
utilization through pilot studies at Great Lakes Naval Training Center and other 
naval organizations. These studies resulted in the release of combat-qualified 
personnel for combat duties, by replacement with women and civilians. 


And under ‘‘Research,’’ I understand from response to my colleague's 
interrogatories, that what you are really getting out of contracts with 
the academic organization is formalized procedure, or questionnaire 
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reports, and that you make use of that procedure to reach definite 
onclusions with respect to manpower. 

Captain Wituiamson. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now, over and above you gentlemen, we have a 
so-called manpower specialist in the Secretary of Defense Office 
Does he draw on the same type of people to furnish him questionnaires 
n order that he may meet the requirements of the Navy; is he using 
the same formula for selection purposes? 

Captain Wiiuiamson. The information that we develop we provide 
to all the operating forces, not only in the Navy, but in the Depart- 
ment of Defense also. We make the information available to anyone 
to use, 

Mr. SHepparp. And I can assume that if a questionnaire results 
from the contacts with the institution you have referred to is military, 
he would not be expected to find any ad hoc committee from the 
Secretary of Defense to do the same job? 

Captain Wixiuramson. In the research work, personnelwise, and 
from the personnel administration standpoint, the work is coordinated 
with the Secretary of Defense largely through the Research and 
Development Board. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you know, is the Army or the Air Force doing this 
same type of work? 

Captain WiiiiaAmson. Yes, they are. They are working in the 
same field that we are working in. 

We do have a chance to see the work that they do before they start, 
and to coordinate it, and likewise they see the work that we propose 
before we start ours. 


DrPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. The last budget activity, No. 7, ‘Depart- 
mental administration,’ calls for $8,800,000, compared with $9,020,- 
900 for the current fiscal year. Apparently this is on the basis of 
2,164 man-years. What is a comparable figure in 1953? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Mr. Charles B. McLean, administrative 
officer, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. McLean. The comparable figure in 1953 is 2,202.5 man-years. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. This breakdown on pages 83 and 84 of the 
justification is in respect to man-years, apparently. It is entitled 
“Consolidated measurable working units completed.” 

What does that mean? 

Mr. McLean. That is the definite count of the measurable work 
done in each of the divisions of the Bureau. The actual for 1952, the 
estimate for 1953, which at this point is practically the actual figure, 
and a similar estimate for 1954. The consolidated merely means 
that in any one of these divisions there are many operations being 
performed, many functions and operations. 

We have then reduced it to a common denominator, and added 
them together to come up with one unit of measurement for each 
division; that is, it is consolidated. Then we carry the given workload 
from each division and consolidate them for each of the divisions 

Mr. WieateswortuH. You have a further detail for the $931,800 
requested for departmental operating expenses as compared with 
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$1,040,900 in the present fiscal year, on pages 85 to 89, inclusive. 
I think. 

Mr. McLean. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Are there any questions on this item. 
‘Departmental administration’’? 

Mr. SHepparp. I have one or two. 

Mr. OstertaG. Go ahead, Mr. Sheppard; I am not quite ready 


PERCENTAGE OF ADMINISTRATIVE COST AGAINST TOTAL EXPENDITURI 


Mr. Suepprarp. Taking the total amount of the appropriations 
you are requesting for the year 1954, and assuming you get the 
complete amount represented in this budget, what percentage will 
the administrative cost be, as against the total expenditure? 

Captain Srickney. A little less than three-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. SHepparb. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


REDUCTION IN REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. OsrerraGc. There is a reduction of $214,200 from the original 
budget. Can anyone tell where that was sliced off? Did that come 
out of salaries? 

Mr. McLean. The salary item was originally $8,019,700, against 
the present figure of $7,868,200. That is a difference of $151,000. 

Admiral Hottoway. In general it is reduction in personnel. 

Mr. McLean. It is reduction in personnel, with some reduction in 
operating expenses of about $63,000. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is in line with the philosophy of reducing 
personnel as much as possible. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Asan example, under your subhead of ‘Medals and 
awards,” is that the total salary of the Awards Board? 

Captain Srickney. No. 

Mr. McLean. No. The figure—I assume you are referring to the 
figure on page 83—those are not dollar figures, they are workload 
figures. And that includes the workload done in the Division of Medals 
and Awards. This is workload figures. 

Mr. Osrertac. Does the salary of the Board come out of this 
appropriation? 

Mr. McLean. No. We supply the Board a secretary, and perhaps 
a clerical assistant to the Board. They also have a staff of their own, 
which is obtained from their own appropriation. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. OstrertaG. Can you give us an idea of the overall number of 
people involved in this 2,164 man-years? 

Mr. Ostertac. Is the makeup of your personnel entirely civilian? 

Mr. McLean. Yes, sir; it is. The 2,164 man-years being re- 
quested here are entirely civilian. There are military man-years in 
the Bureau as detailed on page 84. There will be 644 military man- 
years in the Bureau as stated there. 

Mr. Ostrertac. That is all included in this $7,868,000? 

Mr. McLean. No, sir. The military payroll is not included in 
this item. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. What was the comparable figure for military 
this year? 
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Mr. McLean. I do not have it exactly. It will be just a bit 
cher than that figure. I am sorry; I do not have that detail. 
Mr. WigGLesworts. Will vou supply it for the record. 
Mr. McLean. Yes, sir. 
lhe information is as follows:) 


[he comparable military man-year figure for 1953 is 652. 


\ir. OsterRTAG. You combine your figures of military personnel and 
lian personnel, but the money covers “Civilian personnel, Depart- 

ent of the Navy,” is that right? 

Captain Stickney. Military pay in the Navy is all in one large 
appropriation. 

Vir. OsterTAG. | assumed that 

Captain Stickney. Civilian pay, under this program budget as 
reflected in the appropriation here, is a part of the expenses where 
I are employed. 

\ir. WiccLesworta. [ understand, Admiral Clexton, you are going 
to give us for this overall appropriation and for all others, first, a table 
hat will show the man-years and dollars by budget activity for 1952, 
1953, and 1954; and, secondly, a table that will show the civilian em- 
ployment as of June 30, 1952, January 31, 1953, June 30, 1953, and 
estimated June 30, 1954. 

Admiral CLEXTON. | believe that Is available now 

\ir. WicGLeswortH. Will you insert those two tables in the record 
at this point. 

Admiral CLextron. Yes, sir. We have that for all the appropria- 
LIONS 


The matter referred to is as follows:) 


BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Man- fears and dollars ba appropriation 
Y Y appro} 


Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 
Appropriation or fund: Navy personnel, Sti 
general expenses Man- 
years 
actual 


Dollars Dollars 
estl- (esti- 


mated mated 


Dollars years 
(actual (esti- 
mated 


I. By budget activity, total 2/40, , 501/10, 857. 0 41, 397, 300 10, 5 39, 910, 300 

1. Training, Navy , 557 7, 4, 529.0 17, 794, 400 4, 17, 274, 800 

Training, Naval Reserve 7 37 232. 2 671, 000 413, 800 

3. Naval Academy 5,3 5 5| 5,551, 700, 1, 2) 5, 433, 100 

Personnel support l, 8 3,898, 300! 1,07 3, 545, 200 
Other personnel facilities and pro- 

curement of military personnel , 283. 5) 4, 1, 0) 5, 156,000 1, 014, 400 

6. Research and development ; , 787 0 345, 900 : 360, 800 

7. Departmental! administration , 22! : % 2, 5) 7, 980,000 2, ! 868, 200 
8. Military occupational classification 

project 


Il. By source, total . ‘4 ° ‘ ) . , 85 , 397, 300 10, 39, 910, 300 


1. From current year funds, subtotal . 39, 784, ; , 799, 000 10, 154. 6 39, 484, 300 
2. From pricr year funds, subtotal 154, 100 


3. From reimbursements, subtotal : 852, 325 444, 200 426,000 


III. By ceiling control, total , 636, 50110, , 397, 3 , 39, 910, 300 


1. Under own ceiling control 57% 902, 830 10, 39, 392, 420 9, 83 38, O87, 660 
2. Under ceiling control of other bu- 
reaus and offices 97 733, 671 § 004, 880 1, 822. 640 
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\fr. WieGLeswortH. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Admiral Hottoway. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 


Turspay, May 19, 1953. 


MARINE CORPS 


WITNESSES 


GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., USMC, COMMANDANT OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM P. T. HILL, USMC, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
OF THE MARINE CORPS 

BRIG. GEN. DAVID M. SHOUP, USMC, ASSISTANT FISCAL DIRECTOR 

LT. COL. DONALD W. SHERMAN, USMC, HEAD, PERSONNEL PLANS 
AND POLICIES BRANCH, G-1 

MAJ. CLIFFORD A. FAIRBAIRN, USMC, OFFICER IN CHARGE, ESTI- 
MATE SECTION, DISBURSING BRANCH, SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 

ELMER L. HABERKORN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM O. BRICE, USMC, ASSISTANT COMMANDANT 
FOR AIR 

OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 


REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROL- 
LER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. WiacieswortH. The committee will please come to order. 
We have with us this morning the Marine Corps. General Shepherd, 
Commandant of the Corps, as I understand, has a brief statement for 
the committee. You may proceed, General Shepherd. 

General SuepHerD. Gentlemen, the functions which the Marine 
Corps is required by law, regulation, or strategic plan to discharge 
are extensive. They include the maintenance of 3 combat divisions 
and 3 combat air wings, along with their essential combat support 
elements, all in a condition of full readiness; the maintenance of se- 
curity forces for guarding naval installations at home and abroad; the 
provision of armed detachments for designated ships of the fleet; the 
provision of security guards for service “with the State De _partment 
overseas; the conduct of an essential training program; the payment 
of necessary civilian personnel; the de .velopme nt and maintenance of 
bases, stations, and depots; and, finally, the conduct of a research and 
development program. 

This budget submission aggregates a sum of $1.2 billion and will 
provide for a Marine Corps of 230,000 men at the end of the fiscal 
vear—which is about 19,000 less than our current strength. Over 
half of the men in the Marine Corps during the coming year will be 
in our operating forces ; and—under current conditions—over a quarter 
of those forces will actually be in combat in Korea. 

In March my Assistant Commandant outlined for you the Marine 
Corps’ fiscal year 1954 budget as it existed at that time. Subse- 
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quently, the Marine Corps received directives from higher authority 
which resulted in the preparation of revised programs for fiscal 1954. 
These are designed to achieve the maximum economies compatible with 
a high operational capability. 

Voluntary reductions offered by the Marine Corps in response to the 
directives which I have just mentioned comprise a large fraction of the 
reductions cached in the revised budget which is about to be pre- 
sented to you. Under this budget the Marine Corps will be in 
position to support its 3 combat divisions and 3 combat air wings 
including the 1 division and 1 air wing which are presently in action in 
Korea. We will be able to provide a limited number of supporting 
units to give these forces balance and effectiveness in combat. How- 
ever, these combat support units will be fewer in number and of lesser 
size than was originally contemplated in our initial budget submission. 
In addition, reductions in our housekeeping forces in the United States 
will require combat units to perform certain housekeeping and 
supporting functions, which they would not otherwise perform. 

With respect to material, this budget will provide for the equipping 
of our combat forces, although certain items of equipment will not be 
the most modern nor the most desirable types. In addition, it will 
permit us to assemble supplies and reserve material to support our 
forces in combat for between 3 and 4 months, following the onset of 
hostilities. 

This budget will provide for a modest continuation in the growth 
of the Marine Corps Reserve—from about 32 to 52 percent of ow 
ultimate goal. It will provide for a very limited program of research 
and development, and will support a minimum training effort to meet 
the serious turnover problem that occurs next year when we lose 
almost half of the Marine Corps due to release of a large number of 
2-year selectees who entered the corps in the early period of the 
Korean crisis. 

Taken as a whole, I believe that our budget submission is consistent 
with the philosophy of economy which governed its final preparation. 
I am prepared, moreover, to guarantee an efficient expenditure of the 
sums requested, or of whatever sums we are finally allowed. 

For your convenience I have had prepared certain tabulations which 
present critical personnel statistics. That statistical summary is 
attached to the copies of my statement which have been made avail- 
able to you. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman 

My staff is present for the purpose of justifying our request for 
funds, and my fiscal director is prepared to proceed with the individual 
appropriation presentations as you desire. During those presentations 
we will be pleased to attempt to answer any questions which you may 
have on the details. 


SUMMARY OF PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS, 1954 


(There follows a summary of personnel requirements for the Marme 
Corps for 1954.) 
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mmary of the personnel requirements of the U. S. Marine Corps provided for 
the fiscal year 1954 budget 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Officer 


Military personnel 
A. Active duty 
Fleet Marine Force 
Security forces 
Ships’ detachments 


Subtotal, operating forces 

Training activities 

Supporting establishment 83 2 

rransients, patients, prisoners 2 25, WO5 27, 979 
Total 11 ; 230, 021 

Begin strength, fiscal year 1954 5 30, 33 249, 842 

End strength, fiscal year 1954 211, 193 230, 021 

A verage strength (man-years, fiscal year 1954 f 22, § 241, 559 


Officer Enlisted | Aggregate 


rine Corps Reserve 
ll pay status | 
Nonaviation 

Aviation 


lotal 


Begin strength fiscal year 1954 
End strength fiscal year 1954 
A verage strength 


fiscal yi ar 1954 
gth fiscal year 1954 


strength fiscal year 1954 


“nd stre h fiscal year 1954 


Average strength fiscal year 1954 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE STRENGTH 


Mr. WiaeteswortnH. Looking at the statistical tables which you 
have given us, I notice that while you contemplate a reduction of 
about 19,000 during the fiscal year 1954, there is reflected an increase 
in the average strength of the corps, including officers and enlisted 
men, of about 5,385 men; is that correct? 

Colonel SHerMaANn. Yes, sir; from 1953. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. That is the increase in average strength, in 
man-years, from 1953 to 1954? 

Colonel SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

General SHepHerRD. | might enlarge on that a little, Mr. Chairman, 
We have been very successful in our enlistments in the past 6 months, 
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Because of losing 50 percent of our men due to the selective-service 
inductees who complete their 2 years’ service, we asked for this addi- 
tional 5,000 in order to start with more men, so that we would have 
that many more prepared. for this large decline in strength, which 
will adversely affect the Marine Corps. It hurts the corps to have so 
many hew men coming in every 2 years, which creates humps and 
declines. What we are trying to do is to even off, so that the input 
and the outgo will be equal each month, comparatively speaking. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. In general terms, it is that increase in aver- 
age strength in your force that produces the increase dollarwise in 
your appropriation; is that right? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. It will prove economical in the long 
run, because a 3-year enlistment is far more economical than a 2-yeai 
draftee. That is what we are aiming for. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. Most of these figures will come out in the 
course of the individual items as we take them up, will they not, 
General? 

General SHepHERD. Yes. 

Mr. Wicc.iesworrn. Are there any questions to be directed to 

veneral Shepherd at this point before we proceed with the first item? 

Mr. Osrertac. | have no inquiry to make at this point, Mr 
Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. I have no inquiry into the policy reflected in the 
general statement. When it comes to the details of the budget items 
and the breakdown of the justifications, I will have some questions 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


imounts available for obligation 


Estimate, 
1953 


$608, 459, 000 $616, 884, 000 
000, 000 
745, 000 


3, 000, 000 


197, 629, 000 751, 695 
, 000, OOD 10, 000, 000 


707, 629, 000 761, 695 


06. 243 707, 629, 000 


12, é “ 


‘orps troops and facilities 5, 498, 000 5, 142, 000 


18, 294, 253 712, 771, 000 





Obligations by activities 


Estimate, Estimate, 


se r tral one 
Description Actual, 1952 1953 1954 


| 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Pay and allowances $425, 199, 000 | $506, 155, 000 $514, 871, 000 
ibsistence in kind 2, 257, 914 78, 111, 000 82, 577, 000 


ravel, permanent change of station | , 124, 000 39, 084, 000 47, 952, 000 
lividual clothing and uniform gratuities 840, 000 23, 344, 000 | 38, 117, 000 
Other individual military personnel costs 761, 000 56, 077, 000 68. 178. 000 


lotal direct obligations, 3. 7,181, 914 702, 771, 000 751, 695, 000 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


bsistence in kind 33° 000, 009 


l'otal obligations } 25% 712, 771, 000 


Mr. Wiaaieswortnu. Then we will turn to the first item in book IT, 
which is entitled ‘Military Personnel, Marine Corps,” in which 
apparently there is a request for $751,695,000 for 1954, as compared 
with $697,629,000 in the current fiscal year, an increase of about 
$49 million. That is correct, is it not? 

Colonel SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortna. It we take into consideration certain transfers 
it would appear, if I understand this green sheet right, the comparison 
will be between $761,695,000 and $712,771,000? 

Mr. Ostrertac. The Truman budget figure was $776 million, was 
it not? 


General Hriu. $776,884,000. This submission represents a reduc- 
tion of $25,189,000 over the printed budget. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Without objection, we will include in the 
record at this point page 2 of the justifications entitled “Appropria- 
tion introduction” which, among other things, shows the officer and 
enlisted men figures for 1953 and contemplated for 1954. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


The estimate is a mathematical application of rates of pay and allowances 
prescribed by law to be paid or furnished, under varied conditions and situations, 
to personnel set forth in the Commandant’s statement 

‘The 1953 estimate provided for beginning the fiscal year with 231,956 officer 
and enlisted personnel on active duty, with an increase during the year to an end 
strength of 249,842, resulting in a man-year average of 236,171 The 1954 esti- 
mate provides for beginning the fiscal year with 249,842 officer and enlisted per- 
sonnel on active duty with a decrease during the year to an end strength of 230,021, 
resulting in a man-year average of 241,556. This man-year average is necessary 
to provide for the heavy training requirements during the year occasioned by the 
loss of over half the enlisted strength and their replacement with untrained recruits 
and inductees while at the same time maintaining combat forces in a state of 
readiness 

The 1953 estimate amounts to $702,771,000. The 1954 estimate totals 
$751,695,000, an increase over the 1953 estimate of $48,924,000. This increase is 
due to the accession and attrition costs incidental to the larger turnover of per- 
sonnel in 1954, together with the increase in average strength 
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Shown below is a table setting forth the officer and enlisted personnel programs 
for 1953 and 1954, together with a comparison between the 2 programs. 


Inerease (+) or 
decrease (—)— 
1954 estimate ao 


1954 compared with 1953 


End Average| Begin End | Average| Begin End | Average 


= 
Officers », 402 19,512 | 17,854 19, 512 18, 828 18, 596 +3, 110 ~684 
Enlisted ‘ 215, 55 230, 330 | 218,337 | 230,330 | 211,193 | 222,960 |+14, 776 |—19,137) 4 


Tots a. -| 231, 956 | 249,842 | 236,171 | 249, 842 | 230,021 | 241,556 +17, 886 |—19, 821 


Prorosep CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. There seems to be one proposed change in 
language 


* * * nermanent change of station travel * * * and transportation of depend- 
ents, household effects, and privately owned automobiles, as authorized by 


law, * * * 

The justification indicates that this will permit payment from this 
appropriation of additional travel charges incident to permanent change 
of station. These items, transportation of household effects and of 
privately owned automobiles, have been previously appropriated for 
under the appropriation “Marine Corps troops and facilities.”’ 

[ take it there is nothing included for those items under ‘Marine 
Corps troops and facilities” for 1954? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. This will bring it in line with 
the appropriation “Military personnel, Navy.”’ 

Mr. Osrertac. Does the language you just referred to include 
the Marine Corps? 

Admiral Ciexton. This language here covers the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Do you have that language for the Navy? 

Admiral CLexton. The Navy has it in their appropriation. 

Mr. Osrertac. But that did not embrace the Marine Corps? 

Admiral CLextron. The pay of active-duty military personnel is in 
two appropriations: ‘Military personnel, Navy” and ‘Military per- 
sonnel, Marine Corps.” 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Wiaatesworra. This request is broken down into five budget 
activities, the first of which is “Pay and allowances,” with respect to 
which there is a request for $514,871,000 as compared with $506,- 
155,000 in the current fiscal year, or an increase of $8,716,000. 

The details of this request appear on pages 5 to 9, inclusive, of the 
justifications and further on pages 28 to 39, inclusive. 


OFFICERS, PAY AND ALLOWANCES 
BASIC PAY 
On page 28 there is a breakdown into seven subheadings of activity 


No.1. For “Basic pay” we find a request of $81,168,000 as compared 
with $76,424,000 or an increase of $4,744,000. 





Percentagewise your average strength will increase something less 
than 2 percent. 

The mathematics appears on page 29, I take it. This is based on 
an increase in commissioned officers from 16.730 to 17.492. including 
; additional major generals, 152 additional lieutenant colonels, and 
1,794 first lieutenants; and reductions in the grade of colonel, major, 
captain, and second lieutenant. 

How does that increase in officer personnel compare with your en- 
listed personnel increase? Is the ratio increased or does it remain the 
same? 

Do you know what the percentage is in 1954? 

Admiral CLextron. Do you mean the percentage of officers to total 
men? 

Mr. WicGieswortn. Yes, 

Colonel SHERMAN. 8.2 percent 

Mr. Wieaciesworrn. Is that an increase over what you have now 
percentagewise? 

Colonel SHERMAN. It is a slight increase. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. What is the present percentage? 

Colonel SHermMan. About 7.2 based on the latest estimated 
strengths. The reason for this increase is that the Marine Corps 
has been effecting a gradual buildup in its officer strength to meet 
its requirements. We fell somewhat below requirements during the 
past 2 years due to a shortage in officer procurement and large losses 
caused by the release of officer reservists recalled to active duty. An 
officer buildup always lags behind an enlisted buildup due to the 
longer period it takes to procure and train officers. 

Mr. WieaieswortH. The figures given us by our investigators 
show a percentage in June 1944 of 6.9 percent; in May of 1945 of 7.7 
percent; June 1951, 7.9 percent; July 1951, a year after Korean hostili- 
ties began, 8.1 percent. This would carry it to 8.2 percent? 

Colonel SHerMAN. I will check those figures to make sure, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLtesworru. And you say, as a matter of law, that these 
1,794 additional first lieutenants are promoted from second lieutenant 
after 18 months? 

Colonel SHerMAN. No, sir; I do not believe that is a matter of law. 
That is a promotion policy that is used. It actually results in a saving 
of money since board action and promotion tests are not required. 
The other services have similar provisions for promotions to first 
lieutenant. 

Mr. Osrerrtaa. Is it automatic after 18 months? 

Colonel SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. Regardless of merit and fitness? 

Colonel SHERMAN. Those who are obviously unfit are not promoted. 
A screening board meets so that promotion does not go to those who 
do not deserve it. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is it not exactly automatic, then? 

General SHepHERD. No, sir. Any man with a bad record is not 
promoted. As to officer strength, we are well under, in the Marine 
Corps, our appropriated for officer strength—we are well under the 
other services percentagewise and well within what we are actually 
allowed. We have not been able to fill our increased number of 
officer vacancies in the last couple of years 
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INCENTIVE PAY 


Mr. Wiac.Lesworts. “Incentive pay” is about the same, an in- 
crease of $166,000 being requested. The breakdown of that is on 
page 30. Those rates are all statutory, are they not? 

Colonel SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 


BASI( ALLOWANCE FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. WieaieswortnH. The basic allowance for ‘Subsistence”’ indi- 
cates an increase of $438,000, to a figure of $10,685,000. That is 
broken down on page 31 and here again the rates are statutory, are 
they not? 

Colonel SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 


BASI( ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS 


The basic allowance for “Quarters”? shows an increase from $16,- 
177,000 to $16,872,000, an increase of $695,000. That breakdown is 
cee 


on page 32. Here, again, the rates are statutory, are they not? 
Colonel SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 


OVERSEAS STATION PER DIEM 


The estimate for ‘‘Overseas station per diem”’ for officers remains 
the same, $181,000. 


COMBAT DUTY PAY 


The item for “Combat duty pay’’ shows a substantial decrease of 
$659,000, despite the increase in average strength. 

Mr. Ostrertac. That is for officers, is it not? 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. Yes. 


ENLISTED, PAY AND ALLOWANCES 
BASIC PAY 


Turning to the enlisted personnel, basic pay shows an increase of 
$13,519,800, from $289 million to $302,519,800. There is a breakdown 
by grade on page 35. 

I notice a variation in average rate in respect to grades E-7, E-6, 
E-5, and E-1. Why do the average rates vary as compared with the 
current fiscal year? 

Major Farrsarrn. Those rates reflect the further accumulation of 
service of the enlisted personnel expected to constitute those grades 
in 1954. In other words, it is further longevity or increase in service. 
Increases in pay are authorized for each 2 years of service and we have 
an increase in reenlistments, so therefore the rates are going up. 


INCENTIVE PAY 


Mr. Wicc.ieswortn. “Incentive pay’ shows an increase of 
$324,600, to the figure of $2,840,500. 

There seems to be a decrease all along the line in reference to crew 
members but an increase all along the line in respect to noncrew 
members. What is the explanation of that? 





General Brice. The noncrew members are paid on a basis of student 
categories. When they are in the technical schools they require 
them to fly at certain periods of their flight training and in their 
technical advancement. That represents a basic increase in fiscal 
year 1954 due to the large personnel turnover. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. They are required to do what? 

General Brice. They are required actually to participate in aerial 
flight at the time they are in the student status. That is the differ- 
ence. 

Mr. WieeLteswortu. You are contemplating about 600 more 
eligibles? 

General Bricr. 590. 

Mr. WieGieswortnH. 590 more eligible for this pay in 1954 than 
in 1953? 


General Brice. Yes, sir. 
BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. WiaGieswortu. The basic allowance for subsistence goes 
up $801,100, to a total of $18,392,600. I notice that involved in this 
increase of $801,100 there is an increase in numbers eligible from 
34,960 to 35,640 and while the average rates applying to each class 
of persons for whom this subsistence is to be provided seems to be 
identical in the 2 years, the average rate for the 3 classes as a whole 
increases from 503.19 to 516.07. What is the explanation of that 
increase in average rate? 

Major Farrsparrn. We have an increase, sir, in the number to 
receive $2.57 a day whereas the number at $1.20 per day is decreased. 

Mr. WieateswortH. What is the current rate for this subsistence 
allowance? 

Colonel SHERMAN. Are you referring to page 37 now, sir? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Yes. 

Colonel SHerMAN. That is in the left-hand column, the daily rates. 

Mr. Wiaa@Leswortu. You show there a daily rate for both years 
when Government facilities are unavailable of $2.57 whereas for 
married personnel permitted to mess separately it is $1.20 for both 
vears, and for leave rations it is $1.20 both years. 

Why does the rate increase when Government facilities are un- 
available to a point so much higher than the other rates? 

Major Farrrairn. That is the rate prescribed by law. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortnu. Is that prescribed by law or prescribed by 
the Secretary? 

Major Farrrarrn. The $2.57 rate is prescribed by law under the 
Career Compensation Act, as amended. In that case, the individual 
furnishes all facilities for preparing his food, the food, and every- 
thing else. 

General SHepHerD. The increase in that amount, Mr. Chairman, 
is due to the fact that we opened up more Reserve stations through- 
out the country, where instructors and inspectors are on detached 
duty and where there are no Government facilities for housing and 
messing. The Reserve is constantly increasing its numbers of sta- 
tions in the country and that is what accounts for that increased num- 
ber. They have gone up about 100 stations this past year and each 
one of those has about 10 men, which accounts for 1,000 men right 
there. 
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Mr. Ostertac. How do you arrive at the increase of 1,007 in 
number? 

General SHepHerD. These additional men are those who have been 
assigned to these special Reserve units. For example, we opened up 
a new recruiting district in a certain town. There is an officer or 
perhaps 2 officers and some 10 men who are the instructors for that 
Reserve company. There are no Government quarters in these 
cities so these men are authorized to draw extra ration allowances 


OVERSEAS STATION PER DIEM AND BATTLE EFFICIENCY AWARD 


Mr. WiaeieswortsH. The item “Overseas station per diem” shows 
a decrease of $377,200 and the item “Battle efficiency award”’ remains 
the same. 
SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 


“Sea and foreign duty’’ shows an increase of $376,500, to a total 
of $7,949,500. That is wholly due to an estimated increase of 2,975 
men engaged in sea and foreign duty; is that right? 

Colonel SHERMAN. Yes, sir. The additional numbers in fiscal year 
1954 are due mainly to two factors. The Marine Corps is completing 
its buildup of personnel assigned to Kaneohe in Hawaii and we will 
have a higher average number of personnel overseas there, than we 
had in fiscal year 1953. Also, the 3d Marine Division will participate 
in more maneuvers at sea during fiscal year 1954 than previously, 
because they will now go into the amphibious stage of their training. 


COMBAT-DUTY PAY 


Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. “Combat-duty pay” shows an anticipated 
reduction of $15,230,000. Why is that? 

General HI. It you will note, sir, the man-years of enlisted per- 
sonnel to receive this payment are for the years 1951, 1952, and 1953. 

Mr. WiecLteswortu. The 1953 appropriation covered the 3 years? 

General H1iu. Yes, sit 

Mr. WicGieswortn. Are there any questions on activity No. 1? 


REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Osrerrtaa. First I would like to inquire concerning the com- 
parison of the original budget of $776,884,000 with the figure here of 
$751,695,000. That is a difference of $25,189,000; is that correct? 

General Hiuu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osterraa. Is that a general reduction or does it cover any 
one particular area? 

General Hii. In ‘Pay and allowances,” sir, the reduction was 
$18,089,000. 

In ‘‘Subsistence in kind,” the reduction was $4,707,000. 

In “Travel, permanent change of station,’ the reduction was 
$3,536,000. 

In “‘Individual clothing’ there was an increase of $74,000. 

In ‘Other individual military personnel costs” there was an increase 
of $1,069,000, for a total of minus $25,189,000. 
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AVERAGE STRENGTH 


Mr. Osrertrac. As I understand it, your average strength for 1953 
— to 236,171 as compared with an average estimated strength 

the Marine Corps of 241,556; is that correct? 

é ‘olonel SHERMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ostertaa. That is an increase of 5,385 officers, and men? 

Colonel SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Does this reduction of $25 million from the original 
figures work a serious hardship in the light of your increased person- 
nel? 

General SHEPHERD. No, sil 


REDUCTION IN COMBAT-DUTY PAY 


Mr. Osrerraa. It is not clear to me why the estimates for combat- 
duty pay of officers is reduced approximately $700,000. How is 
that brought about? 

General Hrtt. The same reason as for the enlisted men. It 
covered a period of 3 years; the 1953 appropriation a a period 
of 3 years and this appropriation covers a period of only 1 year. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. That is 5 ‘ause the law was Saari 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, si 

Mr. Osrertaa. You had a honda period of time to cover in last 
year’s budget? 

General SHepHerD. That is correct, sir. It included all combat- 
duty pay from the beginning of the Korean war. 

Mr. OsrertaG. In other words, this new figure does not reflect 
in any way a decrease in combat participation? 

GENERAL SHEPHERD. NO, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. Does it anticipate an increase? 

Colonel SHerMAn. You will notice, sir, the 1953 figures are given 
as well as the 1954 figures on page 33. There is a very slight increase 
in the officer number; an increase of 55 based on our experience in 
Korea to date. 

TRAVEL 


Mr. Ostertac. Under “Travel and permanent change of station,” 
you anticipate there a total direct obligation increase of about $9 
million? 

Major Farrsarrn. That in general, sir, is due to our large turnover 
in personnel in 1954; the recruit travel from home to first-duty station 
and, on separation, the travel for those going home. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. Could you give us an idea in figures as to your 
turnover? 

Major Farrsarrn. On page 45 that is reflected. The recruits to 
the recruit depot 90,299, an increase of 36,900 over 1953. 

Mr. OsrertaG. My desire was to obtain a general figure to fit your 
justification calling for an increase in travel and permanent change of 
station which includes separation. 

Major Farrnarrn. Yes, sir. 

General SHerHEeRD. We have approximately 127,800 men who will 
be discharged during this next year. They will have to be replaced. 
So the turnover is much greater than it was in the fiscal year 1953. 





Colonal SHerMan. I have a chart here which explains many of the 
reasons for the increases in the fiscal year 1954 budget as compared 
to the fiscal year 1953. It also gives a projection of ‘Show the Marin: 
Corps is going about leveling this ve ry expensive process of procuring 
and training a large input of new personnel every 2 years that we are 
undergoing in fiscal year 1954. You can see the large gains and losses 
in fiscal year 1952. In that year we had to replace all the reserves 
that you can see going out in that loss column; 71,500 reservists, re- 
placing them by all the volunteers that we could get plus about 84,000 
inductees. -Many of these same inductees, of course, are going to go 
out in the fiscal year 1954 and our problem is to do something to 
prevent that occurring every 2 years thereafter. 

Mr. Osrertac. What would you suggest? 

Colonel SHerMAN. You can see on the chart how we are leveling 
off gradually our yearly gains and losses. This is a result of our in- 
creased reenlistments and by our increase in volunteer recruiting. 
For instance, in fiscal year 1954 our gains are considerably less than 
we had in the fiscal year 1952 although the Marine Corps is at a 
slightly higher size. 

MUSTERING-OUT PAYMENTS 


Mr. OstertaG. Mustering-out payments are down $900,000 plus. 
How is that accounted for? 
Colonel SHerman. That is the same provision as applies to the 
combat pay. 
Major Farrsarrn. That was retroactive, in the law, back to June 
1950. 
AUTOMATIC PROMOTIONS 


Mr. Ostertac. On this question of the automatic promotion sys- 
tem, the two ranks which seem to reflect an increase, are the heutenant 
colonels and the first lieutenants. If I interpret correctly the organi- 
zational setup as contemplated for 1954, it merely means that you 

ll have 1,794 additional first lieutenants and that many less second 


. 1 
lieutenants than you have toda 


Colonel SHERMAN. | 969 less second lieutenants, as indicated 
right below that, Mr. Ostertage 

Mr. Osrerrac. Will vou explain how it actually works out? In 
other words, it is a promotion proposition; is it not? 

Colonel SuermMan. Yes. These are average numbers for the vears 
in question. You will note that in fiscal vear 1953 we had an unusuall 
small number of first lieutenants in the Marine Corps. In fiseal years 
1952 and 1953, we procured more than 12,000 second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps. Most of them remain for 2 years’ service and then 
’o into reserves, but after 18 months’ service we promote the second 
lieutenants to first lieutenants, and that promotion is what is being 
felt in this fiscal vear 1954 averave 

Mr. OsrertraG. In other words, 1,794 second lieutenants are pro- 
moted to first lieutenant, but there will be only a decrease of 960 
second lieutenants because these men come into the ranks as second 
lieutenant. 

General Sueruern. They are coming in all of the time 


Mr. Ostrertac. Yes 





Colonel SHERMAN. You will note we still have a very small average 
number of first leutenants in fiscal year 1954; we still have about 
twice as many second lieutenants as we have first lieutenants. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF SHORT ESTIMATES 


Mr. Suepparp. Isit or is it nor pretty clearly indicated, from mathe- 
matics reflected under this project, that the short period of service, 
that is, the 2 years, as compared with the potential 3 or 4 years, has 

oved very costly? 

General SHerHerp. Yes, sir, the 2-year service period is more 

stly. 

Mr. Suerparp. What would be the ultimate effect on efficiency 

ven for this short period of time, as compared with the more ex- 
tended period of time, considering it apart from the dollar cost, on 
tual combat efficiency? 

General SHEPHERD. Naturally the longer the man serves, the more 


efficient and more proficient he is. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Mr. SuHerparp. In estimating the cost of transportation, these 
costs are due to laws that have been passed, and not due to any 
requirements or regulations of the Marine Corps within itself; is that 
correct? 


General SHEPHERD. That is correct. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR TRAVEL BY PERSONAL \UTOMOBILE 


Mr. Suepparp. | have been asked by two Members of Congress to 
make this inquiry: Can an individual who is being transferred from 
reographical station A to geographical station B travel by automobile 
and transport his family in the automobile and bill for shipment and 
transportation, and receive payment for the same? 

General Hitu. He receives a stipulated payment for it; yes 

Mr. Suepparp. Irrespective of what mode he utilizes in transfer- 
ring his family from one location to the other? 

General Hii. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would he receive the same for the shipment of his 
automobile, when he was driving instead of shipping? 

General Hintu. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. He receives mileage which would compensate him 
for the use of his automobile. Then, as I understand the procedure, 
the individual is entitled to be transferred from one station to another, 
and his dependents are also entitled to transportation, and his house- 
hold goods? 

General Hitu. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Suppose an individual elects to be transferred in 
his own automobile, and at the same time carry his own family, is 
the remuneration that he gets the same as he would receive if he were 
using public transportation? 

Major Farrrarrn. He gets 6 cents per mile for himself and for 
dependents over 12 years of age, 6 cents per mile for not more than 


2 such dependents and 3 cents per mile for each additional dependent 
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over 12 years and 3 cents per mile for each dependent 5 years of age 
or over but under 12 years of age. The total reimbursement for 
dependents’ travel shall not exceed 18 cents per mile. 

He does not get any per diem, because subsistence will be included 
in that mileage, and lodging also included. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. Are they required to have permission to do that? 

Major Farrparrn. First of all, the right applies to sergeants and 
above; generally they request permission to travel via their own per- 
sonal conveyance, and unless he is a part of a group movement, per- 
mission would normally be granted. 


TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, let me ask you a question concerning house- 
hold effects: With reference to the transportation of household effects, 
does he have the right, when he makes application for the transfer of 
his household effects, to negotiate with an independent trucking line, 
or an independent trucker, to have his goods moved from station A to 
station B? 

General Hiiu. In certain.cases he does, to get the most reasonable 
rate for the Government. 

Mr. SHepparp. Assume that I was a member of the Marine Corps, 
and I transferred from Washington, D. C., to some station in Cali- 
fornia, | would have the privilege of selecting the method of transpor- 
tation of my household goods from Washington, D. C., to California; 
as long as I can get the transportation cost within the normal amounts, 
I would be permitted to use that? 

General Hitt. Yes. You can ship a certain amount by express, and 
vou can stipulate the right to have it moved in by the time you have 
arrived at your destination, say, 9:30 in the morning on a specified date, 

Mr. Suepparp. But I am allowed only so much? 

General Hitu. Yes. 

Mr. SuepparD. As a maximum? 

General Hiuu. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparb. There is a fixed amount, but what happens on the 
difference between the maximum and the amount I may use, if the 
cost is less? 


General Hitu. That is a saving to the Government, 
BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Suepparp. With further reference to the daily subsistence rate 
reflected on page 37, $2.57, when Government facilities are not avail- 
able, what is the individual who is assigned under conditions of that 
character, and I am now referring to places where facilities are unavail- 
able, where the cost will exceed the $2.57 for his meals. Is there any 
provision made to cover that? 

General Hiiv. He can eat at a hotel and pay for it. 

Mr. Suepparp. He can get only a certain allowance? 

General Hii. Yes. 

General SHepuerD. This is just ration. 

Mr. Sueprarpb. Just ration. What happens, assuming again that 
he is in a geographical area where there are no Government facilities? 
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General SuerpHeRD. He can spend what he is allowed, plus any 
addition out of his pocket. 

General Hitu. He hasan arrangement for quarters over and above— 

s shown on page 38. 

Mr. SHepparp. Assuming the same situation, where there are no 
Government facilities available, and I am assigned to duty at a certain 
station for a period of 30, 60 or 90 days, and at no time during that 
interval has there been any Government facilities, what is done in 
order to permit me to live on that amount of money? 

General Hiuu. It varies under different conditions, as to whether 
the individual will be allowed $5 a day, $6 a day or $9 a day. 

Mr. SHepparp. Wil you insert in the record the different cate- 
vories that an individual would be in, and reflect the amount that he 
ecelves? 

General Hixu. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That is where no facilities of the Government. are 
available. lam not interested, at the moment, in the other categories. 

(The information requested follows:) 


lable of per diem payable at station where no government mess or quarters available 


} 
Officers | Enlisted 


embers undergoing courses of instruction at an installation of the uniformed | | 
services or for periods of delay or temporary duty in connection with a permanent | | 
change of station while awaiting further assignment, transportation, or processing | 
it ports of embarkation or debarkation, Or processing centers operated in conjunc- | 
tion therewith 
(a) For the first 30 days 
b) For all additional days 


Reference: Par. 4205 (5), Joint Travel Regulations. 


General SuHerpnerd. There is a difference in this. As | under- 
stand it the $2.57 that a man receives, is when he is at a permanent 
facility, and what General Hill has just referred to is when he is 
assigned for a temporary period at some other place. 

Mr. Sueprarp. My question was directed to a situation involving 
a 30-, 60- or 90-day assignment. 

General SHerHEeRD. That is different. 


DEFINITION OF A TEMPORARY ASSIGNMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. | would call that, and maybe I would be wrong, 
a temporary assignment. But what do you gentlemen consider to 
be a temporary assignment, when you refer to a short period of time, 
as against a permanent assignment? 

General SHepHerp. I believe it is 140 days, is it not General Hill? 

General Hii. | believe the Comptroller General has made a ruling 
that after 30 days, where he is moved, it will be permanent, so it is 
usually based on increments of 30 days. 

Major Farrparirn. So far as the transfer of dependents is concerned, 
20 weeks is the dividing line. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not have reference now to dependents. I 
have in mind what happens to an individual who was assigned to an 
area where there was no Government facility provided for him. 


31394—53—pt. 1 25 
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General SuHepHerp. | think the Comptroller General has ruled that 
140 days is the maximum. 
Mr. SuepparD. No further questions on activity 1, Mr. Chairman 


OVERSEAS STATION PER DIEM 


Mr. WicG.eswortu. My attention is called to a small item on page 
33, overseas station per diem, where the number seems to have gone 
down somewhat, but the amount requested is the same. Should 
that not reflect a corresponding reduction? 

Major Farrparrn. No, sir. That reflects the present estimated 
number who will be on this duty in foreign countries in 1954, at the 
rate presently prescribed. The 1953 estimate also reflects the esti- 
mated number for 1953 at the rate then prescribed. 

Mr. Ostertag. Who prescribes the rates? 

Major Farrparrn. The appendix to the Joint Travel Regulation as 
approved by the several Secretaries. 


BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS 


Mr. WieaLesworth. With reference to allowance of quarters on 
page 32: How is that overall figure computed? Is there any deduction 
in there for public quarters? It does not seem to appear in the figure 
you are giving us here. 

Major Farrparrn. Yes. We take the overall number—and I have 
the table right here by ranks—we take the percentages with de- 
pendents, to arrive at the number with dependents, and from that is 


deducted the estimated number by ranks of married officers’ quarters 
that will be available. The balance will be the number to be paid 
quarters allowance. 

Then we take the estimated number of bachelor officers, who will 
be on duty where no Government quarters are available. They in 
turn are provided for at the statutory rate. This gives us the com- 
bined number and average rate, as is shown on page 32. 


SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Mr. WiaGieswortn. Turning to activity No. 2, subsistence in 
kind, the request is $82,577,000, as compared to $78,111,000, with the 
breakdown on page 41. 

I notice that the ashore rate for the United States is $1.19, compared 
with $1.14 in the current fiscal year; and for ashore, overseas, the rate 
is $1.24, as compared with $1.26 in the current fiscal year. What is 
the explanation for that? 

General Hiiu. At the time of this submission they were the pre- 
scribed rates. This includes the overseas destination, transportation, 
allowance for damage and spoilage, and other losses, and was $1.1914 
for continental United States; ashore, outside, $1.2404, and afloat, 
$1.2725. 

Mr. WiacGLeswortsH. You say the prescribed rates. 

General Hiuu. Yes. 

Mr. Wieaiesworts. Prescribed by whom? 

General Hiiu. The Secretary of Defense determines that. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. My impression is that the Navy rate for 
ashore was $1.15, as compared with $1.19 here; and the Navy afloat 
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was $1.24, as compared with $1.27 here. Are there different pre- 
scribed rates for the two organizations? 

Admiral Ciexton. The rates are essentially the same. The 
Marine Corps rate is calculated in a different manner. On page 41, 
they calculated their whole request for funds at the proper rates, and 
then deduct the dollars in the amount of $3,589,190 for absentees. 

The calculation which you saw for the Navy is exactly the same, 
except they removed the absentees at the start. 

Mr. WiGcGLEswortTn. But it reflects the same so far as the budget 
is concerned? 

Admiral Ciexron. That is correct. Essentially, what both serv- 
ices did is the same. Starting with ashore, United States, of $1.147. 
The price index has shown a reduction of 4 percent since the time of 
the original calculated, and 4 percent of $1.147 is .0459. Deducting 
the .0459 cents that makes the adjusted actual ration number $1.1011. 

Now, as we told you during the Navy hearing, we did not have the 
cost of transportation in previous estimates. We must add the cost 
of transportation, which is 2.2 percent, or again, .242 cents. In 
addition the absentees were calculated as 6 percent, ashore, and the 
6 percent equals .0661, which must be added. When you finally add 
them together, that is the adjusted $1.011, the two items I have 
indicated, you get the required budget figure of $1.1914, which is 
exactly the same as the Marines are using in the 1954 estimate. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. Is that applicable also to the afloat figure? 

Admiral CLexton. The calculations are identical in percentages, 
but they start with a different number, ashore, outside the United 
States, they start with $1.24, and with the afloat, $1.266, against 
$1.147 for ashore, United States. 


ABSENTEEISM 


Mr. WieeLteswortx. What pere entage does the Marine Corps use 
in terms of its personnel for absenteeism? 

Admiral CLexton. You can verify the 6 percent for ashore, United 
States, and 2 percent for ashore, outside the United States, and 2.5 
percent for afloat. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Is that based on past experience? 

Admiral CLtexton. Yes. sir. It is also finally adjusted as to 
amounts. 

General Hiiu. There is no general answer; it has to be taken on a 
long period of time. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I called the attention of the Navy the other 
day to a statement by our investigators, that points out that in 
continental United States the absentee rate, for enlisted men, Army 
and Air Force, was figured at 12 percent, whereas the Navy and tbe 
Marine Corps apparently, after considerable discussion with the 
Secretary of Defense, arrived at a 6 percent figure for the first 6 months 
of the year. The investigators compute that if a 12 percent rate were 
used, it would result in a saving of $3,361,670 to the Marine Corps. 

Similarly, in the overseas absentee rate for enlisted men, the Army 
and Air Force, use a 4-percent rate; the Marine C orps and Navy a 
2 percent, which reflects a difference to the Marine Corps of $315,650 
For the afloat absentee rate, a saving is indicated of $58,400 in the 
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Marine Corps, and for casualty absentee rate, the saving indicated 
for the Marine Corps is $285,500. 

Are there any questions on activity No. 1? 

General Hriu. May I add one statement about that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wieetesworta. Certainly. 

General Hiiu. The absentee rate, the average rate of absenteeism 
at Marine Corps stations is very small. 127,000 people down there, 
with an average of around 22,000 people per station. In other words, 
the stations are at isolated places, practically every one of the stations 
is isolated: Camp Pendleton, Twenty-nine Palms, Camp Lejeune, 
N. C., Cherry Point, N. C.—we have very few stations where that 
type of absenteeism would occur, where a man would go off at 4:30, 
before he had his ev ening meal, ' 

The authorized deduction at Cherry Point was less than 5 percent; 
Camp Pendleton was 8 percent, and by actual time at Barstow, Calif., 
2.08 percent—this was for April 1953. 

And as I told Mr. Ostertag, it takes some time to figure out what this 
percentage is going to be, and this was thrown on us about January 
of this year. We have counted the absentees at the different stations, 
but it does not come out to any figure like the Army or the Air Force 
figure. 

Mr. Ostertac. But you do take into account a reasonable calcula- 
tion for absenteeism in determining your ration needs; do you not? 

General Hii. Not in this figure. The ration is the amount of food 
necessary for 1 man for 1 day, and whether he is there, or whether he is 
absent, we cannot foretell what day he is going to be absent. If he is 
absent, we take that into consideration, and the money is returned to 
the Government; it is a saving to the Government, without there being 
a certain percentage forced on us as to exactly what it is going to be. 

Mr. WieeteswortnH. Do you know what the total deductions for 
1953 worked out to be? 

General Hriu. So far, the average shown for the station has been 
$122,880.67 for the total fiscal year; for the fiscal year 1952 it was 
$50,367.08; and for the fiscal year 1951 it was $21,902. 

Mr. Wiectesworrn. Is that for all absenteeism under this activity? 

General Hiiu. That shows the saving on food not cooked and that 
was not consumed by the men present. 

This is something new, Mr. Chairman, on us, and we are working on 
it. Weare taking a head count, and we are going to record how many 
people are away on liberty, but there is no one who can figure out how 
much these men, when they come back off leave, how much more they 
are going to eat. This means a ration sufficient to keep the man’s 
appetite down. 

Mr. Ostertaa. General, I recognize you cannot calculate a figure 
right on the nose, as to exactly the number of men in the company or 
an outfit each day, because it fluctuates, but there must be some way 
you can arrive at a law of averages as to how many men would be 
absent so that you can eliminate meals and thus avoid waste caused 
by the preparation of unnecessary food. 

General Hiuu. Yes. 

Mr. Ostrertac. At least beyond a reasonable amount. 

General Hiiu. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. That is what I think we are all trying to get at, 
to have some reasonable system employed that would take this factor 
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into aecount. I personally have a great respect for the efficiency of 
your organization, but I was just wondering to what extent you people 
get down to the fine point of eliminating unnecessary preparation of 
food. 

General Hriu. The sergeant in charge of the preparation of meals 
is told how many people are going to eat. He only prepares meals in 
accordance with his experience as to how much food is going to be 
required for the number present. 

General SHEPHERD. Furthermore, a good mess sergeant will know 
about how much actually it is going to take, and about how many 
are going to be absent, regardless of what the first sergeant may have 
told him. 

Mr. OsvrerraG. I know the situation differs at various places. 

General SyepnHerp. It differs, but when the man comes back he 
may eat twice as much. 

Mr. SHepparp. Has there been a systematic check made on 
garbage disposal in the Marine Corps? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes. That is being done all the time. 

Mr. SHepparp. You constantly check that avenue of loss, which 
would be reflected in your costs? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. 


LAPSING FUNDS 


Mr. Suepparp. One other question: How much total money 
have you had lapse in the last fiscal year? That would be a good 
check. 


General Hriu. $1,179,382 of fiscal year 1952 money will lapse on 
June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworts. We will have to answer a roll call, and 
I think the committee may as well recess until 1 o’clock, 


RAW-FOOD COSTS 


Mr. WieeLteswortH. Let me ask you a question on the subject 
of raw-food costs: What is the figure used by the Marine Corps 
in the continental United States? 

Colonel Lucrus. It is exactly the same amount as the Navy uses. 

Admiral CLexton. The base starting point was $1.147. 

Mr. WieGLeswortn. That is for continental United States? 

Admiral CLexton. Continental United States; yes. $1.24, ashore, 
outside United States, and $1.266 for afloat. 

Mr. WiaeieswortuH. As of what date was that cost computed? 

Admiral CLexton. On the basis that I have here, January to March 
1952, actual. 

Mr. WiaeieswortnH. That is the period for which this rate is 
computed? 

Admiral CLtexton. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. January to when? 

Admiral Ciexton. January to March 1952, actual. The food 
index on that point was taken, and the food index as of the latest 
date was taken, and the difference is 4 percent, and that has been 
deducted. 
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Mr. WiccieswortH. Do you mean by that that you reduced the 
January to March 1952 cost by 4 percent? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct, yes; that is in accordance with 
this food index which was discussed during the Navy hearing. 

Mr. WicGLeswortx. How much did you reduce it, if any, for the 
overseas cost? 

Admiral CLexton. It was also reduced 4 percent. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. And is the same true with respect to food, 
raw-food cost, computed ration, and raw-food cost afloat? 

Admiral CLexton. The 4 percent applies to ashore, United States; 
ashore, outside the United States; and afloat. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. How about the commuted rations? 

Admiral CLiexton. Commuted ration, $1.20 per day in both the 
Navy and the Marine Corps. That is the last number stipulated 
by the Secretary of Defense, as I recall it. 


TRAVEL, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Activity No. 3, “Travel, permanent change of 
station,”’ $47,952,000, as compared with $39,084,000, with the detail 
information on pages 43 to 46, inclusive. 

Officers travel increases from $2,053,000 to $2,244,000, due pri- 
marily, I take it, to the increased number of 358. 

Major Farrparrn. Yes 

Mr.“*WiaGieswortu. Enlisted personnel shows an increase of $2,- 
527,780 for a total of $22,172,720. I notice that the rate for regulars 
goes up somewhat, while the rate for recruits to recruit depots comes 
down; about a $1.20 increase for regulars, and a 95-cent decrease for 
recruits. What is that based on? 

General Hitxi. On actual figures. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You mean you take the actual cost involved 
in 1953 and divide it by the number of persons involved? 

General Hii. In this case the request that was computed here, 
transportation cost for recruits, $48.46; subsistence while traveling, 
meals, $4.50, for a total of $52.96. 

Mr. WiaeGiteswortH. Which is what? 

General Hitui. The average. 

Mr. WieeteswortsH. The average cost in fiscal 1953. 

General Hint. Yes. 


SEPARATION TRAVEL, ENLISTED 


Mr. WiaeLeswortnu. There is an increase from $2,377,000 to 
$8,307,000, $5,930,000 to be exact, for separation travel, enlisted. 

General Hiiu. The comparison of 1953, 36,563 to be separated, and 
for 1954, 127,802 to be separated, a gain of 91,239. 

Mr. WiaeteswortsH. Because of the very large turnover in 1954, 
for the Marine Corps? 

General Hill. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertaa. May I inquire who that covers? 

General Hii. Enlisted. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. Any questions on activity No. 
Ostertag? 





Mr. Ostertag. This represents a decrease of $3,536,000 in the 
original budget. 

General Hiui. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertaa. But it is an increase of $8,868,000 over the 1953 
appropriation. 

General Hitu. May I make a brief statement off the record? 

(Off-record discussion.) 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Ostrertraa. How do you arrive at the number of officers, for 
example, that are going to travel from home to the first station duty 
and likewise the travel home of 3,706 Regular and Reserve officers? 
Do you have any way of determining the number, or is this just an 
estimate of what your needs are going to be? 

Colonel SHerMaAN. It is naturally somewhat of an estimate, but we 
have rather good information of the gains and losses of officers all of 
the time, so that we can meet the personnel planning for the fiscal year 
in question. In many cases we have the names of the young men who 
are going to get commissions since they have been in the service, such 
as in the Navy ROTC units. As far as losses are concerned we know 
vhich Reserves are going out since they have a definite termination 
date of active duty. 

Mr. Ostrertac. There is an increase in one of the large items in this 
budget activity that deals with separation travel for the enlisted men, 
and as I gather from the record, there will be 127,802 personnel. 

General Hiuu. Yes, 

Mr. Osterrac. Is that constant with your overall record of releases 
from the service in connection with your overall strength? 

General Hitt. Yes, Mr. Ostertag. With the 127,802 appearing in 
the record at several other portions of the budget. 

Mr. Osrerraa. I see. 

Colonel SHERMAN. These are the personnel who are entitled to this 
travel. You will note that we do not actually have that many net 
losses listed in this graph that was passed out. We are actually going 
to lose a smaller number, because some of these individuals will 
reenlist. 

Mr. OsrnrraG. This phase of the whole Military Establishment is 
going to be quite a tremendous problem, and it might be termed a 
costly one. Is there any way by which you can tighten the reins on 
this question of travel and transportation, granting that there are 
certain obligations that are constantly involved? But we hear 
considerable criticism from time to time concerning the overall travel, 
and that much of it, in the eyes of the public seems somewhat useless 
and serves no purpose. Of course it may be a bit ridiculous, but I 
am wondering if you people have given any thought as to how this 
phase of your operations can be held down, General? 

General Hit. Sir, in the first place, it is necessary for a recruit to 
go from his home to the station, to the recruiting depot. And next, 
it is necessary to send him to some school, after recruit training where 
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he goes for a refresher course so that he can go overseas. We have to 
pay his fare on the MSTS, overseas and return. When he comes back, 
where he goes is a problem. If he has to go to a hospital, he can go 
to a hospital of his own choice. After he gets through that, if he is 
near his home, we do not have to pay very much for the transportation 
If he arrives on the west coast, he could go to Camp Pendleton. If 
he had a certain qualification for an occupational specialty, it might be 
that he would go to Camp Lejeune. And if we had plenty of men in 
every Marine Corps occupational specialty, it would be very easy, but 
where it takes 2, 3, or 4 years training to train the personnel fo: 
certain occupational spec ialties, I believe that the travel will more or 
less have to continue as is. 

Mr. Osrertac. What I am getting at is where the statute provides 
for transportation of the dependents and household goods, and where 
a Man is assigned to permanent duty at some particular point. Of 
course, there is a general overall responsibility and obligation on the 
part of the Government, but there may be a question as to how 
permanent the assignment, and whether it is practical, in view of the 
general picture, to transport the family of a serviceman and his 
household goods, when that assignment may not prove to be perma- 
nent. 

General Hiuu. As has been indicated, I think they figure on at least 
5 months of duty to entitle the man to transportation of his family 
and household goods. 

General SHepHERD. We maintain the officer and man generally 2 
years at a station. There are exceptions, when they may be at a post 
for approximately a year, but in the regular Corps the normal service 
is 2 years or more at a station before they are transferred to some 
other duty. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as activity No. 3, and the preceding activity 
is concerned, am I right in assuming that your budgetary procedure 
in this instance follows the same general practice as has been followed 
over a period of yéars in the past, to wit, first, you establish your total 
manpower strength or units, and then, based on the yardsticks of 
experience, it is more or less an automatic mathematical process? 

General SHEPHERD. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And if there is any variation either way that is 
applicable to these funds, it would be obvious to you? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING AND UNIFORM GRATUITIES 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. Budget activity No. 4, “Individual clothing 
and uniform gratuities’; the estimate is $38,117,000, compared with 
$23,344,000. <A decrease in respect to officers of $887,000, and an 
increase with respect to enlisted of $15,660,000—tables appear on 
pages 48 to 50, inclusive. 

OFFICERS 


On page 48 I notice the average rate, $250 for initial uniform, officers 
allowance, for temporary appointment. Is that rate prescribed by 
law? 

Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. SuHepparD. Does that mean that the temporary appointees have 
a higher statutory allowance? 

General SHepHERD. That applies initially, when the enlisted man 
becomes an officer. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What is meant by temporary appointment? 

Major FarrBarrn. That is permanent enlisted personnel, tem- 
porarily appointed to officer rank. The other sources, during their 
officer candidate period, have been issued certain uniforms, which can 
be used after they are commissioned as second lieutenants. There- 
fore, they receive a lower rate. 


ENLISTED 


Mr. WiecLeswortH. Enlisted men: How are those average rates 
determined? 

General Hriu. They are determined by the Department of Defense, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. They are identical rates with those which 
have been used in the current fiscal year, apparently. 
» General Hriut. Yes. There is a change in a number of items, and 
types of items. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. I mean in the rates. 

General Hriu. Our rate was $196.10. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. That is what it is for this year? 

General Hriu. Yes; that is 1953. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortn. The rates are the same in all categories for 
both years, apparently. 

General Hriu. Yes. 

RAINCOATS 


Mr. Wiee.teswortuH. The attention of the committee has been 
called to the fact that the Army provides a raincoat, for $5.60; the 
Air Force, $11.80; the Navy, $11.80; and the Marine Corps, $15.25. 
The Marine Corps coat apparently includes a liner at $4, which 
would leave the price at $11.25, minus the liner. Why is the Army 
raincoat not suitable for the Marine Corps service? 

General Hitt. The Marine Corps raincoat is a combined raincoat 
and overcoat; it costs a little less than $16. The Army has an over- 
coat in their organizational clothing. I do not know how many they 
have, but they have got some in the Army. In the Marine service 
we have made provision for 1,838 marines to get both raincoats and 
overcoats, where they will be serving in colder climates. 

Mr. WiGceLeswortnH. Your raincoat or overcoat is presumably 
what is referred to as the raincoat with the liner? 

General Hiiu. Yes; but in addition to that we have an overcoat, 
which we plan for 1,838 people for this year, who will serve in colder 
climates. In the initial clothing allowance, in the Army, I know 
they have overcoats for something like $34, and the raincoat, $11.80. 
They have a raincoat in the Army that is made of synthetic rubber, 
called O. D., $5.40. They are all right under some conditions. 

The raincoat we have is a raincoat with a liner, $15.25, in addition 
to which we ask for 1,838 overcoats. 

In the Navy they have a raincoat at $11.70. And in addition, they 
have an overcoat at $24.25. 
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We have found that the Army raincoat is not susceptible to the 
hard duty which we give it. It is a rubberized fabric, and very hard, 
and tears after it is used a certain length of time, and becomes of no 
value. 

Mr. Wieciteswortn. This is the Army raincoat you are showing 
to us? 

General Hit. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. And after it is used a while it sticks together and 
splits, when it is dried out. 

General Hiiu. Here is the Marine Corps raincoat. 

Mr. WicGLesworrH. With a liner inside of it, if necessary? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. It unbuttons and you can use that for 
bathrobe. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortH. What is the material of which the Marine 
Corps raincoat is made up? 

General Hitt. The Marine Corps raincoat is made of nylon and 
rayon. 

Mr. OstertaGc. You have no overcoat other than that? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. We have an overcoat for 1,838 men 
provided in this budget, those being issued to certain people as a 
special allowance. 

General SHEPHERD. We only use that in very cold climates, for peo- 
ple who are up in Maine, in Boston, in Alaska, the cold-weather cli- 
mates where there is snow the larger part of the year. 

General Hiiu. Alaska, Newfoundland; the Ist, 3d, 4th, 9th, and 
13th Naval Districts. 

Mr. Ostrrertac. Are there any men who have both this coat and 
the heavy coat? 

General Hitu. Those who enlisted prior to the time that we adopted 
this, and they have it probably under a previous enlistment. The 
1,838 people I mentioned will have it in addition to the raincoat. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Could you use this liner in the Army raincoat? 

General Hit; No, sir. 

Mr. WieeLteswortn. Why? 

General Hitu. There is no place to secure it inside. 

Mr. Wiae.tesworts. I take it that the difference between $5.60 
for the Army and $11.25, exclusive of the liner, for the Marine Corps, 
represents a difference in material primarily; is that correct? 

General Hii. That is correct. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. My question was directed to ascertain 
whether in your opinion you could use a liner with the material in the 
Army raincoat? 

General Hitu. You could use the material from which the Marine 
Corps is made in the Army raincoat and it would cost approximately 
the same. But if it were used in the material that the Army uses in 
their coat, it would still be unsatisfactory, because that material 
snags and tears, and if you double it up, in warm weather, it sticks 
together, it loses its waterproof qualities, and so forth. We had some- 
thing similar to this for a long time and we did away with it and went 
over to another type. At the present time we believe this is the most 
economical and efficient answer to the problem. 
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CLOTHING BAG ALLOWANCES 


Mr. WieeLeswortsH. Attention of the committee has been di- 
rected to catalog prices used in clothing bags. The statement is 
made that in budgeting for the clothing bags each service computes 
a catalog price on cost plus a percentage factor for first destination, 
transportation, and losses. ‘Tests were made on selected items of 
prices and factors used by each of the services in budgeting for the 
clothing bags. Prices on the Air Force were not sufficiently firmed 
up to indicate a trend, but the trend evidenced in the Navy and the 
Army should apply to the Air Foree. The test indicated that the 
clothing bag allowance can be reduced by approximately 6 percent 
in all except the Army and in the Army by 8 percent. 

The other services used a 4-percent first destination, transporta- 
tion and loss factor and the Army used a 6-percent rate. A 3-per- 
cent rate for these factors is considered sufficient, or a reduction of 
3 percent for the Army and 1 percent for the other services. The 
remaining 5-percent reduction is attributed to differences between 
the current cost data and the catalog prices. 

On that basis, the investigators suggest, a saving could be realized 
by the Marine Corps to the extent of $1,377,041. Is that right? Are 
you, in fact, using a 4-percent destination, transportation and loss 
factor? 

General Hix. No, sir. We are using a net price of $3.70 for the 
bag duck. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. What percentage is it? 

General HiLtL. Sometimes those bags cost us $3.95 and at other 
times they cost us as little as $3.50. When you put them in a stock 
fund, then you average the price on them and you maintain that 
price and the transportation enters into the picture, but I do not 
believe you can save that much money after you once have all this 
material in the stock fund. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. According to this computation, for the Marine 
Corps the number of bags issued was 116,639 apparently at a cost of 
$196.10 or a total of $22,950,680. With a 1-percent reduction in the 
first destination transportation and loss factor, and 5 percent attrib- 
uted to the difference between current cost data and catalog prices, 
it arrives at a possible saving of $1,377,041. 

General Hiri. That might be true if we were running to the 
stock fund, but I do not believe that it would be true until we get 
the stock fund running. That starts the 1st of July, 1953. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. What is the date on which you estimate 
these costs? 

General Hit. The estimate was figured on May 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. May 11, 1952? 

General Hitu. May 11, 1953. 

Mr. Ostertac. When a man is released from the service, what 
part of his clothing bag is he permitted to keep? 

Colonel Wexner. He is permitted to keep whatever he has in his 
possession. We do not issue him anything to bring him up to his 
minimum clothing bag. He keeps what he has in his possession 
and he is required to use that when he reports for further duty. 
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General SHepHerD. When he goes into the Reserve he uses the 
same uniform. 

Mr. OsrertaG. There are no blankets in the Marine bag? 

Colonel Wrserr. No, sir. 


INCREASE IN ESTIMATE FOR CLOTHING AND UNIFORM GRATUITIES 


Mr. OsrertaG. Under the item “Clothing and uniform gratuities” , 
the original request was for $38,043,000. ‘The revised budget came 
back with $38,117,000. In other words, there was a slight increase. 

General Hit. Plus $74,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. What happened in the meantime? I assume 
the increase was justified, but where was the adjustment made? 
Is it based on your figures of manpower? 

General Hiiu. It was based on the figures of manpower. It was 
based on this field uniform gratuities for officers. It was also based 
on the change in the personnel, those who would draw uniforms. 
When a man returns from Korea he gets half a bag for the clothes he 
wore out there. He gets that free. 

The 1953 estimate for that amount was zero. The 1954 estimate 
is $7,468,470 of which 76,170 get half a bag free at $98.05. The 
original printed budget did not anticipate that. 

Mr. Osrrertaa. They did not recognize that we were in war in 
Korea. 

General Hitt. No, sir. They only recognized that those people 
who were in Korea would come home, and that would only be 31,000. 
But to run the war out there it takes the difference between 31,000 
and 76,000. So that amount goes up $4,346,000 in that item alone. 

Mr. Ostertaac. That is to what period, the end of the fiscal year 
or beyond that? 

General Hix. No, sir, the end of the fiscal year; 76,170 people 
would return from Korea and they rate half a bag of clothing at 
$98.05 each. 

Mr. Ostertac. In other words, the principal increase in this 
budget activity is based on the new policy of recognizing the war 
in Korea? 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir. 

Admiral CLexton. For budgetary planning purposes, it should be 
said. 

Mr. Ostrertac. I agree that your point is well taken. 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir; that is the difference. 


OrHER INDIVIDUAL MILITARY PERSONNEL Costs 


Mr. WieeLeswortnH. Turning to Budget Activity No. 5, “Other 
individual military personnel costs,’ the estimate for 1954 is $68,- 
178,000, as compared with $56,077,000 in the current fiscal year, an 
increase of $12,101,000. The breakdown in detail is shown on pages 
52 to 58, inclusive, of the justifications. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAYMENTS 


For officers, ‘‘Mustering-out payments”: Why does the average 
rate increase from $223.08 to $256.02? 
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Major FarrBarrn. It is estimated that by 1954 a greater proportion 
of officers will have served outside of continental United States and 
thus be eligible for $300 mustering-out payment. 

Mr. WiacieswortnH. That applies to enlisted men as well? 

Major FarrBarrn. Yes, sir. 


REENLISTMENT BONUS, ENLISTED 


Mr. WiceLeswortnH. Reenlistment bonus, $4,527,000 increase, 
apparently due in part to the estimate of the number eligible to the 
extent of 13,392 and in part to an increase in the average rate. 

Major Farrparrn. There will be a greater number separated in 
1954. The rate of reenlistment has gone up, so those two reasons 
produce a much higher number. 

- Past experience indicates that a greater proportion of those 
actually reenlisting, reenlist for 6 years, getting the larger bonus. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. That rate is prescribed by statute? 

Major FarrsBarrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortsH. According to the length of the reenlistment? 

Major Farrearrn. That is right, sir. 

General SHepHerD. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that we have had 
a reenlistment program drive on for the last several months and the 
results have been most encouraging. It went up as high as 51 
percent last month. Of course, that is a considerable savings to the 
Government in the long run. 


UNUSED LEAVE PAYMENTS 


Mr. WiaeLesworrs. Your average rate for unused leave payments 
increases in respect to basic pay, subsistence allowance, and quarters 
allowance. Why do those rates go up? 

Major FarrBarrn. That, in general, is due to the fact that the 
personnel to be released in 1954 will have been on active duty for a 
longer period of time and will have accrued more leave. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAYMENTS, OFFICERS 


Mr. Wiee.Leswortn. I am not clear about the figures on page 55, 
mustering-out payments for officers. Does that mean that vou are 
going to require $936,000 for 1954, as compared with about $1,900,000 
for 1951, 1952, and 1953 added together? 

Major FarrBairn. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaciesworts. So that while it reflects a reduction in appro- 
priations for 1954 as compared with 1953 to the extent of $934,000, 
you are really contemplating spending $936,000 as compared with 
$820,400 in respect to 19538; is that correct? 

Major Farrrarrn. That is correct, sir. In 1954 a much greater 
proportion, 2,193 out of 3,600, will have served outside of the United 
States and be entitled to $300 payments, whereas in 1953 only 1,200 
of the total being released, 3,500, would have served outside the 
United States. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Are there any questions on activity No. 5? 
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INCREASE IN REVISED ESTIMATES FOR OTHER INDIVIDUAL PERSONNEL 
COSTS 


Mr. OstertTAG. According to the record here, the original request 
was for $67,109,000 and the revised budget request calls for an increase 
of $1,069,000, a total of $68,178,000. General, would you care to 
comment on what brought about the increase from January up to 
now? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. The separation cost number, enlisted, 
for 1 year, is 126,000. That is 1954, 126,000, whereas in 1953 you 
only had 34,000. That item B, “Separation cost enlisted”, went up 
to $57 million. The reenlistment bonus number went up from 8,000 
to 21,000. 

Mr. OstertaG. That is the number of men you are talking about? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertTaG. Why was there a change in the status of separation 
costs since the first of the year? That is, why do you anticipate that 
there will be more separations now than the number you anticipated 
earlier in the year? 

General Hitxi. There will be more separation costs now with the 
added 60 days overseas which our original budget did not figure. 
They figured the war would be over and the people returned. 

Mr. Ostertac. Again we go back to the same question? 

General Hix. Yes, sir; we go back to the same proposition. 


DEBTS OF DESERTERS 


Mr. Ostrertac. Within the category of “Separation costs, enlisted,’ 
we have one item called ‘‘Debts of deserters.”’ I assume that that 
means that the deserter owed the post exchange certain bills for which 
the Marine Corps is responsible; is that correct? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstrertaG. What happens if the deserter is apprehended? Is 
that money recovered? 

Major Farrparrn. Actually, sir, that is mostly cases of people who 
have been apprehended and are not in a pay status. They report in 
or are brought in. They have no towels, toothbrush, anything like 
that. Those are issued on the commanding officer’s certificate to the 
individual—articles necessary for his health and comfort. 

If the mark of desertion is removed, and he regains a pay status, 
the amount of his debt, so-called, is checked against his pay account. 
If, however, he is sentenced to a term of imprisonment or is separated 
without regaining a pay status, this appropriation is charged. 

Mr. OstertaG. Suppose he has due him a certain amount of pay. 
Is that applied against his debts? 

Major Farrparrn. If the mark of desertion is not removed, his pay 
will be forfeited upon desertion. 

Mr. Osrertac. It automatically reverts back into the general 
account? 

Major FarrBairn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. The overall picture in this budget activity which 
deals primarily with separation costs and reenlistment bonuses— 
those costs are obligations which are authorized by law, and the 
adjustments are based on the new policy of recognizing the Korean 
war and the conditions involved thereby; is that correct? 

General Hixiu. That is correct, sir. 
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\(r. Soepparp. With further relationship to the prisoner indebted- 
ness, that applies not only to the man when he is apprehended and 
rought back, but it also applies to any indebtedness that may have 
en contracted while he was in the service and before he took off 
yver the hill, is that correct? 

Major Farrparrn. No, sir. There is no credit extended to people 
in a pay status except in case of great emergency; such as, for instance, 
a barracks burns down and everytbing that the man has in it may be 
burned up or lost. In that case the commanding officer may issue 
a razor and so forth. But naturally he would pay for that on his 
iext payday. This is for people who are not in a pay status. 

Mr. Saepparp. In other words, then, your statement is an as- 
surance that no debts contracted by a deserter are paid through this 
appropriation? 

General SuHepHerp. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. No further questions. 


Tuespay, May 19, 1953. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


WITNESSES 


GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., USMC, COMMANDANT OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM P. T. HILL, USMC, QUARTERMASTER GEN- 
ERAL OF THE MARINE CORPS 

BRIG. GEN. DAVID M. SHOUP, USMC, ASSISTANT FISCAL DIRECTOR 

COL. WILLIAM W. STICKNEY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE 

LT. COL. GLENN R. LONG, USMC, HEAD, LOGISTICS BRANCH, DIVI- 
SION OF RESERVE 

ELMER L. HABERKORN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL 

MAJ. C. A. FAIRBAIRN, USMC, HEAD, ESTIMATE SECTION 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM O. BRICE, USMC, ASSISTANT COMMANDANT 


Amounts available for obligation 





Estimate, Estimate, 
1953 


Actual, 1952 


| 
Appropriation or estimate. - - $15, 145, 000 $16, 279,000 | $13,800, 000 
lransferred pursuant to sec. 604, Public Law 488, 82d Con- 
gress, to— | 
“Military personnel, Marine Corps” | 6,000, 000 
“Military personnel, Navy” —1, 000, 000 | 
Proposed transfer to working capital fund pursuant to 5 
U. 8. C. 172d (d) : —7, 500, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 7, 645, 000 | 9, 279, 000 | 13, 800, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 2, 591 | 
Total available for obligation 
obligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) 


7, 647, 591 9, 279, 000 13, 800, 000 
—2, 00, | 589 — 736, 000 


Obligations incurred 


4, 698, 002 8, 543, 000 13, 800, 000 


= 2784000 fen 
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Obligations by activities 
Deseriptior Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
apni 1952 1953 1954 


—_}——_}— 


| 

$2, 267, 000 $5, 198, 000 | 

280, 000 405, 000 

663, 000 1,310, 000 

| 1,485,411 |. 1, 630, 000 | 
8. 


4, 695 13, 800, 00 


PAYARLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS 


dividual clothing and uniform gr s 2, Af 


Obligations incurred - -. 4, 698, 002 8, 543, 000 13, 800, 00 
| 


Mr. WiccteswortH. The next item is “Military personnel, 
Marine Corps Reserve.”’ 

There is a request here of $13,800,000, as compared with $16,279,000 
in the current fiscal year and $16,490,000 in the Truman budget. 

However, your estimated obligations for the fiscal year 1953 ap- 
parently amount to only $8,543,000 so that in reality this request 
represents an increase of something under $5,300,000 as compared 
with actual obligations; is that correct? 

General Hit. That is correct. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Without objection, we will insert in the record 
pages 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


The general purpose of the appropriation ‘Military personnel, Marine Corps 
Reserve’”’ is to provide for pay and allowances, subsistence, travel, and clothing 
for the personnel of the Marine Corps Reserve, including officer candidate trainees 
engaged or participating in the prescribed programs of Marine Corps Reserve 
training. 

Compared with a 1953 planned end strength of 19,975 personnel in a drill-pay 
status in organized units, and a resulting average enrolled strength of 14,461, the 
1954 plan provides for ending that year with 33,300 personnel and an enrolled 
average strength of 26,638 composed of 2,888 officers and 23,750 enlisted personnel. 
In addition, funds are provided for active duty training of 3,850 officers and 1,800 
enlisted personnel in a non-drill-pay status. There is also provision for the 
training of 4,750 enlisted personnel in the officer candidate program. 

The 1953 estimate amounts to $8,543,000. The 1954 estimate totals $13,800,000. 
The increase is due primarily to the continued buildup in the average strength 
of organized units. ‘The personnel programs of the drill pay and non-drill-pay 
categories of the Marine Corps Reserve for the fiscal years 1953 and 1954 are 
summarized in the following table. 
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The tables presented herewith show the Marine Worps Reserve personnel plans 
for 1954, the 1953 plan, and a comparison between the two programs: 


i 


1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


End | Aver: jegin End 


pay status 
Nonaviation Reserve 

Officers 52 003) 1,300) 2, 30 
Enlisted , 751/13, 9, 119/13, 700) 25, 000 


‘el 


Total, nonaviation 5, 15, 122/15, 000) 27, 300 


Aviation Reserve: 
Othcers 73 R2 9 


Enlisted 3,029! 4, 3, 515) 4, 000 


Total, aviation 


Summary, drill pay status 
Officers 


Enlisted 7, 78 
Total 8, 979/19, § 


Nondrill pay status 
Nonaviation Reserve: 
Officers 11, 823/15, 
Enlisted 48, 510/33, 


Total, nonaviation __|60, 333/49, 


Aviation Reserve 
Officers 5, 955) 6. ; 785 31 5, L935 
Enlisted » 951) 4, ’ o Or 000 


Total, aviation 906) 10, 


irand summary, drill pay 


and nondrill pay status 


Officers 18, 977 25. 000 2 079 25. 000) 28 


Enlisted 61, 241/55, 450 58. 239 55, 450/129, 595 522 5. 75 17 45 34, 283 


Total 80, 218 80, 450 80, 318 80, 450/158, , 387 4-232] +-77, 872) +39, 069 


The foregoing tables have presented the Marine Corps Reserve plans on an 
overall “‘enrolled’”’ basis. The following table sets forth the net personnel num- 
bers for which funds are requested for the various subprojects of the Reserve 
training program. The specific items of cost that apply to the programs are 
similar to those of the regular establishment, i. e.: 

(1) Pay and allowances (as authorized by law) for all officer and enlisted per- 
sonnel who attend weekly drills or who partake in training programs. 

(2) Subsistence in kind for all enlisted personnel while they are on active duty 
for training. 

(3) Travel and reimbursement therefor, as applicable, to the officer and enlisted 
personnel for travel performed between their homes and active-duty training 
station and return. 

(4) Uniform gratuities for officers and individual clothing for enlisted personnel. 
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Tables of subprojects and number of personnel participating therein during 
fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954. 


Officers Enlisted 


Increase | Increase 
or de- 95: 1954 or de- 
crease crease 

| 


Nonaviation reserve: 

Drill pay status | } | 
Administrative duty pay a 33 } Te ee 
Drill pay (48 drills ‘ ns , 65 |} 6,911 | 13, 545 | 
5 days’ training (Pre-Annual Field Train- | | 

ing Conference) aaeie CE nee coal i Sl tesldeanal 250 | +250 
15 days’ field training-...... ee 7 : 6,130 | 14,162} +8,032 
30 days’ training oo ah aieciceeies 3: 5 100 | 30 | —70 
60 days’ training_--..-- : f 30 | 279 | 230 —49 
90 days’ training “ i | | —53 

Nondrill pay status | } 
15 days’ training. - — ornuumiacal = te ss res +1, 293 
Officer-candidate program kptineeweeed tein allaeialinemtente -| 3, 52 +1, 193 

Aviation reserve: 

Drill pay status 
Administrative duty pay 
Drill pay (48 drills) 

15 days’ field training. - 

15 days’ training at service schools 56 44 | 

30 days’ training at service schools : 50 

60 days’ training at service schools. -.-.....- : : 

90 days’ training at service schools. -.......|.......-. 3 | 
Nondrill pay status: 15 days’ training -.- { 650 


+6, 634 








TRAINING AND OFFICER-CANDIDATE PROGRAM 


Mr. WicciteswortH. From the justifications it appears, among 
other things, that the average drill-pay-status strength contemplated 


in 1954, including officers and enlisted personnel is 26,638 as compared 
with 14,461 in the current fiscal year. 

In addition, it is stated that funds are provided for active-duty 
training for 3,850 officers and 1,800 enlisted personnel in a nondrill 
pay status; also for training for 4,750 enlisted personnel in the officer- 
candidate program. 

Have you the comparative figures for training and for the officer- 
candidate program in the current year? 

Major Farrsarrn. Yes, sir; 3,557 officer candidates. 

Mr. Wiecitesworts. For how many officers and for how many 
enlisted men do you provide currently? 

Major Farrrarrn. On page 5 we have the breakdown by the differ- 
ent number of programs. I do not have the total here. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Would you supply for the record, please, the 
number of officers in 1953 that would be comparable to the 3,850 you 
contemplate giving active-duty training to in 1954, and the comparable 
figure for enlisted men to whom you expect to give active-duty training, 
to the extent of 1,800 in 1954? 

Major Farrparren. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

1,749 officers and 257 enlisted. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. Are you going to have any trouble raising 
your overall average figure from 14,461 to 26,638? 

Colonel Stickney. I do not believe so, sir. I think it is rather an 
underestimate than an overestimate. 
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General SHEPHERD. Our Reserve has been steadily increasing from 
800 a month over a year ago to about 1,200 this past month. 

Colonel Stickney. In the last 4 months we have averaged about 30 
officers and 133 more men each month since February. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What is the current overall figure? 

Colonel Stickney. It runs about 86 officers and about 1,290-odd 
men per month. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. [ mean your current overall strength. 

Colonel Lona. As of the 30th of April, in ground 1,197 officers and 
12,160 enlisted; in aviation 907 officers and 3,886 enlisted. In women 
Reserve units, drill-pay status, 21 officers and 293 enlisted. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortu. All those 3 categories are included in the 
14,461 figure that you gave us? 

Colonel Lone. That is correct, sir. 

General SHepHERD. Another thing that is going to increase our 
Reserve is this. A large number of the selectees who will be discharged 
this year will go into the organized units. As Colonel Stickney has 
said, I look for larger numbers in the Reserve than we have ac ‘tually 
budgeted for. 

Colonel Stickney. The total number of men to be released from the 
Marine Corps during fiscal year 1954 is 114,837. This figure is broken 
down as follows: 


1. Attrition (includes losses to commission, battle survey, hardship dis- 
charges, DD’s, deaths, desertions and CG discharges) 228 

2. To be released from separation centers and other Marine Corps activi- 
OSikcis ja wuners S cocersthiacniec dita ae 
Re gular, enlistment expirations ; es = 
Inductees : 66, 305 


Reserves, E AD expirations_ 24959 wis nied 


The greater percentage of the 97,609 tains will ne obligated 
service remaining and will be potential trainees in the (Organized) 
pay status Reserves. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES oF INAcTIVE RESERVISTS 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Budget Activity No. 1: ‘‘Pay and allowances 
of inactive reservists.”” That ‘shows an ove all it increase from $5,198,000 
to $9,687,000, or an increase of $4,489,000. Within that total there 
is an increase for officers of $1,602,550. 

Major Farrsarrn. These details are shown on pages 17 and 

Mr. Wiaa.iesworta. In other words, the increase of $1,602,550 is 
the result of the sum of the computations on those two pages, 17 
and 33? 

Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir; they are summarized on those two 
pages. 

OFFICERS, NONAVIATION RESERVE 


Mr. Wiaciesworts. How are the average rates on page 17, 
“Officers, Nonaviation Reserve,” determined? 

Major Farrsarrn. In 1953 those reflect about 9 months’ actual 
experience. In 1954 it is a projection of the people presently on 
board in the Reserve plus those joining and the continued buildup. 

Mr. Wiee.teswortH. Looking at the rates projected for 1954 as 
compared with the rates in 1953 under the heading “15 days’ train- 
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ing, 30 days’ training, 60 days’ training, and 90 days’ training,” 
there seems to be a very substantial increase over the 1953 rates, 

Major Farrparrn. The 1953: figure represents 9 months’ actual 
experience of the personnel that did attend those different programs. 
The 1954 rates reflect the rank and grade of the persons we hope will 
attend in 1954. For instance, on page 20 there is a comparison of the 
2 vears by ranks 

‘Mr. Osterrac. In other words, the higher the rank, the greater 
the cost? 

Major Farrsarrn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicGiesworTsH. For the ‘90 days’ training’ category you 
have an average rate of $1,622.50, compared with the rate that you 
used this year of $1,261.25. Can you explain that? 

Major FarrBarirn. That is set out on page 23, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Major Farrparrn. We provide basic allowance for quarters for 
only those with dependents as prescribed by law. 

Mr. WiaeieswortuH. Take the line for majors for 1954. Those 
are totals? 

Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. Except by a process of division it is pretty 
hard to get at the rates, is it not? 

Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir. In order to keep down the volume 
we have not shown all the details in these different tables. 

Mr. WiecLeswortn. What I am trying to get at is why there are 
these substantial increases in the average rates. 

Major Farrsarrn. For the 90-day program, sir, we have set up 
certain schools that we want officers of those ranks to attend. In 
1954 it is estimated that that number of officers in those ranks will 
attend. In 1953, during the reactivation of the Reserve period only 
eight officers are expected to attend throughout the year in the ranks 
given. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. The number of officers alone does not warrant 
the change in the rate to the degree indicated on page 17. 

Major Farrsarrn. No, sir; numbers alone would not, but numbers 
by ranks would. For instance, in 1954 we have six lieutenant colonels 
and none in 1953. 

Mr. WiceLeswortsh. Is the rate applied to major, captain. and 
first lieutenant in 1953 and 1954 identical? 

Major Farrparrn. Not necessarily, sir. The basic rate would be; 
yes, sir. 

' Mr. WicecLeswortu. What about the average rate? That is what 
is listed here. 

Major Farrsarrn. It would depend on the years of service of the 
persons expected to attend, and the rates would then be taken from 
the pay table stated in the law. 

Mr. WiceLeswortnH. The more service a man has had or the more 
rank he has, the greater the basic allowance? 

Major Farrsarrn. The more rank he has, the greater length of 
service and a higher percentage with dependents. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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NONAVIATION RESERVE-—ENLISTED 


Mr. Wicciesworts. In the nonaviation enlisted personnel, the 
statement runs all the way from page 26 to page 32. 

Major Farrparrn. That is right; yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. These average rates are all statutory. 

Major Farrparrn. If we have those people in the service, yes. 


5-DAY TRAINING WITH PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. WiacLeswortsH. On page 28, 5-day training, pay and allow- 
ances: Is that a new item? 

Major Farrparrn. It is; yes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. What is that item? 

Colonel Stickney. That is for precamp conferences. We find we 
can save a great deal of money and time if we send these men to 
precamp conferences, before the summer training starts. In this way 
we are able to save a great deal of preparatory time and thereby 
increase the period of ac tual training, having disposed of the organiza- 
tional and billeting problems in advance. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Who is to be trained? 

Colonel Stickney. These are commanding officers, operation of- 
ficers, sergeant majors, and supply personnel who are to have charge 
of the training and supply when the troops arrive at the training sites 


15-DAY TRAINING PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. WiacLeswortnh. I[ notice a general increase in the average rate 


for 15-day training pay and allowances for enlisted men. Why does 
that rate increase; apparently the increase is in the same grade. 

Major Farrsarrn. It is a greater length of service in the personnel 
constituting those grades, as indicated by actual experience. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. These are all, of course, estimates in terms of 
experience and the number involved. 

Major Farrparrn. Yes. 


AVIATION RESERVES, OFFICERS 


Mr. Wia@Ltesworts. Beginning on page 33 of the second category 
is aviation reserve. 

Major FarrBarrN. Yes; officer, aviation, runs from pages 33 to 41. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. The same comments, would apply here with 
respect to increases in average rates? 

Major Farrparirn. That is correct. 


AVIATION RESERVE, ENLISTED 


Mr. WiaaLeswortH. From pages 42 to 47 we have the detail for 
the aviation reserve, enlisted personnel. 

Major Farrparrn. Yes. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. These, of course, are a matter of estimate, as 
to the number of men, and also as to the length of service and the rank 
of those who may be involved, but subject to those elements, the esti- 
mate on the whole is a matter of mathematics, as I understand it. Is 
that correct? 
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Major Farrparrn. That is correct. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. We have some 38 pages of statements in 
detail which cover each of the various items, included in this budget 
activity. Are there any questions on that activity, Mr. Ostertag? 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN ESTIMATES FOR MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


Mr. Osrertac. The general budget activity, Marine Corps, reserve 
calls for an original budget estimate of $16,490,000 as compared with 
$13,800,000, or a decrease of $2,690,000. 

General, would you care to comment as to the effectiveness of that 
change, and whether it will seriously affect the Reserve program? 

General Hriu. Mr. Ostertag, Colonel Stickney is the acting head of 
the Marine Corps Reserves, and has been designated by General 
McQueen to appear and testify. 

Colonel Stickney. In a good many respects, Mr. Ostertag, we will 
have to cut down the training in order to come within the budget limi- 
tation, and with the anticipated enrollment and increase in the Re- 
serve program, we might well go over it. Our average in 1952 showed 
an increase of approximately 10 officers and 200 men per week. And 
it has now gone up to an average of 20 to 25 officers, and between 300 
and 350 men each week, so that the training needs have increased, 
while our budget is going down. I believe that it has been underesti- 
mated rather than being overestimated. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. Colonel, granting that is the rock bottom,insofar 
as it relates to dollars and cents and granted, that you have a well- 
rounded program of training for the maintenance of the Reserve com- 
ponents of the Marine Corps, yet you feel it is in keeping with our 
security and the maintenance of a strong organization? 

Colonel Sticknry. Yes, within the dollar limitations. 

Mr. Osrertac. In 1955 and 1956, what will the picture be, insofar 
as the Marine Corps Reserves are concerned? 

Colonel Stickney. Of course, we are delving now into an unknown 
field. We do not know from experience just how the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1952 will affect our program. There will be, for instance, 
some 98,000 separations from the Marine Corps in fiscal year 1954 
who are potentials to come back into the Reserves, some may reenlist 
in the regulars, but the major problem will be in the Reserve program. 
The law requires that we train these men, if they desire training, in 
order to shorten their period of vulnerability to call. If the average 
expectation, that is the average number request training, we will 
not have sufficient dollars to take care of them. 

Of course, we have no knowledge, except what the Army experience 
has been. We will not have any impact, under the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act, in the Marine Corps, until late July or August of this 
year. Then they will start coming out, and at that time we will 
have the first experience as to just how many will continue in the 
Reserve training in order to decrease their liability to call, or just 
how many will just stand aside and wait it out. 

Mr. OstrertaG. You have an increase of 5,257,000 over last year. 
That covers the military personnel, reserve; is that correct? 

General SHeprarp. Yes. 
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PLANNED STRENGTH IN DRILL-PAY STATUS PROGRAM 


Colonel Stickney. It represents a gain from 32 to 52 percent of the 
ple anned strength in our drill-pay status program. We are presently 

2.4 percent of the total planned ground strength; 71.5 percent of the 
aviation planned strength, and 31.6 percent of the Women’s Reserve 
planned strength. And in this budget we hope to increase overall 
from 32 to 52 percent of the planned strength. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Let me see if I understand what you mean when 
you speak of the planned strength: You mean 32 percent of the plan- 
ned strength? 

Colonel Stickney. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertac. But this program does not call for 100 percent 
strength. 

Colonel Stickney. We have planned for each year’s period, and 
the 100 percent would be reached in about 1956; we will reach that 
in about 1956. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is what I referred to. By 1956, if this 
program moves along as presently planned, you will reach your 
maximum strength by 1956. 

Colonel Stickney. That is what we plan on. 

Mr. Osrertac. What was the potential strength, for all-out 
mobilization, planned for 1956, and what is it now? 


ORGANIZED RESERVE STRENGTHS 


Colonel Stickney. The strength right now in the Reserve program 
for the units in the organization is about 2,125 officers and 16,339 
enlisted. 

Mr Suepparp. Is that the mobilization planned strength? 

Colonel Stickney. No; that is just the Organized Reserve. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I understood the question to be the mobilized 
planned strength. That certainly would not be correct, according 
to my understanding. 

Colonel Sticknny. No. That is to be built up between now and 
1956. The present overall strength is 20,301 officers; 52,153 enlisted 
men, for a total of 72,454. 

General SHEPHERD. | believe the planned strength for the Organized 
Reserve in 1956, is 57,058; nonaviation, 6,702. 

The officers, total, 4,352; and enlisted, 59,408, with a total TO 
strength of 63,760. That is the plan. 

Mr. Ostertaa. For 1956. 

General SHEPHERD. For 1956. 

Mr. Osrertaa. And that is Reserves? 

General SHepuerD. That is the Organized Reserve, with all units 
in the field; that is what they will be. 

Mr. Ostertag. What will it be as the result of your plans for this 

ear? 

General SuepHprD. The plans for this year? 

Mr. Ostrertaa. The total, yes. 

General SHEPHERD. 33,300 at the end of fiscal year 1954. The 
other 48 percent is what we are aiming for by end of fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Does this current budget provide for the continua- 
tion of this program? 
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General Hitt. That is the long-range program. 

Mr. OstertraG. Fiscal 1954 provides for this long-range program, 
does it not? 

General Htitu. Yes. That is the organized units. 

Colonel Stickney. And that does not include the volunteers 

Mr. SHepparp. What would be the difference in your Reserve 
program, organized, volunteers, or what not; you have a target set for 
mobilization? As I anticipate your target, in line with the replies, 
you had a figure established for a mobilization effectiveness in the 
planning of the Marine Corps function, and pe rhaps that mobilized 
strength was to become effective or attained as of 1955, 1956, or 1957, 
whatever it may be, but there has been a definite mobilization figure 
established. 

Now, for the purpose of the record I would like to have your answer 
either yes or no, without going into the mathematics of what would be 
effective, but just answer the question whether you do have that kind 
of a target. 

General SHepHEerp. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of the total Marine Corps personnel as projected 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Hritu. May I make a statement off the record? 

Mr. SHepparp. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


WOMEN RESERVISTS 


Mr. SHeprparp. How many women do you have in the Reserve 


program, in any Reserve category? 

Colonel Sticknny. We have organized units of women at the 
present time, 21 officers, 293 enlisted; that is as of April 30. We 
anticipate we will have 17 units activated. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Will the Reserves in that category, referring now 
to the women, come in at about the same approximate volume of 
increase, as that of the males? 

Colonel Stickney. I think it is a much lower increase. The male 
increase has been much more rapid within the past 4 months as com- 
pared to the year before. You have got to realize that we called to 
active service all our organized units in 1950. When the phase-out 
program started in 1951, October of 1951, we then first started activa- 
tion of these new units. 

This growth is a growth of some 16 months or 17 months. How- 
ever, the greatest part of this growth has been in the last 6 months, 
and we anticipate it will continue to increase. 

General SHePHERD. Will accelerate from now on. 

Colonel Sticknrny. Accelerate to a much higher rate than we had 
in 1952. 

Mr. Suepparp. What types of women personnel are in the units 
you have just referred to? 

Colonel Stickney. They have supply units, technical units, that 
are attached to male organizations. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the total strength of the women in the total 
Reserve program; will you give that to me again? 

Colonel Stickney. In the organized training units. 
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Mr. SuHppparp. The total Reserve; how many women have you got 
in the total Reserve program? 

Colonel Stickney. We do not have that for the separate organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Will you supply that information for the record, if 
it can be made available without too much trouble? 

Colonel SticKNEy. Yes; we can supply that. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Women reservists 


Officer Enlisted 


Women marine platoons (organized) 
Volunteer ground 

Volunteer aviation 

On extended active duty 


Total 


Mr. SHepparpD. The rest of the presentation, General Hill, again 
reverts to the mathematical calculations in arriving at the strength; 
does it not? ’ 

General Hii. That is correct, and the same considerations apply 
to the Reserves as apply to the Regulars. 

Mr. Suepparp. And this activity has been given the same general 
application that you have heretofore given, so far as compiling the 
budget is concerned. 

General Hii. That is correct. 


SUBSISTENCE OF INACTIVE RESERVES 


Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Activity No. 2, subsistence of inactive 
reserves, shows a request of $596,000 compared with $405,000 for 
the current fiscal year. The breakdown appears on pages 49 and 50 
of the justifications. 

What is the intermediate figure in each one of these computations? 
You have first the number which you estimate, and the amount to 
be multiplied by 12, and in some cases by 15.5, and in some cases by 

Major Farrrarrn. The number of days. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. That is the number of days. 

Major Farrparrn. That is the number of days, yes. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. And that result is multiplied by the average 
rate, which in most cases is $1.12, plus. 

Major FarrBarrn. Yes. 

General Hitt. That is the Department of Defense figures including 
absenteeism. 

Mr. WiceLesworts. On the 6 percent basis? 

General Hitt. Yes, I presume that is correct. These figures were 
given us and we were told to include the absenteeism. 


NONAVIATION RESERVE. 


Mr. WiccLteswortu. What is the contemplated increase 
nonaviation Reserves, overall? 
Colonel Stickney. Drill pay and volunteers? 
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Mr. WiccLeswortn. Whatever it is under nonaviation Reserves. 
In other words, you have given us the figure for overall strength, but 
I do not know if you have broken that down into nonaviation and 
aviation Reserves. 

Colonel Stickney. It is broken down by drill pay and nondrill pay 
by aviation and nonaviation, shown on pages 49 and 50. 

Major Farrparrn. The overall nonaviation Reserve drill-pay status, 
is 10,231 on the average. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What is the total? 

Major Farrparrn. That is the total average of 19,350 for non- 
aviation. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. And what is the comparable figure for avia- 
tion Reserves? 

Major Farrparrn. Aviation Reserve, the average number for the 
year, 4,400, which is an increase of 885, average. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. Your nonaviation Reserve has gone up 
almost 50 percent? 

Major Farrparrn. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. Are there any questions, gentlemen, 
Activity No. 2? 

Mr. Osrertac. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. No questions. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. Activity No. 3, travel:' the request is $2,155,- 
000, compared with $1,310,000, or an increase of $845,000, with the 


detail information shown on pages 52 to 55 of the justification. 

Why does the average rate for non-drill-pay status, 15 days’ training 
drill, increase from $91.87 to $103.36? 

Major FarrBarrn. That is based on past experience, coupled with 
where we expect these officers to go for training in 1954. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. Under what conditions do nonaviation re- 
serves travel via rail, and under what conditions do they travel by air? 

Colonel Sticknrny. That depends upon the location of the home 
unit. Generally speaking if they are within the 20-hour zone they 
travel by rail; beyond that they travel by air. In that respect we 
have saved a great deal of money by moving them by air rather than 
travel by railroad, and we have increased the actual training time in 
the training area from 1 to 3 days, so it is an economy program as well 
as good training. 

Mr. Wieactesworrn. Are there any questions on activity No. 3? 

Mr. Ostertaa. Activity No. 3, travel, shows a reduction of 
$583,000 from the original budget figure, and yet it shows $845,000 
over the figure of last year; am I correct? 

Colonel Stickney. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. What is the reason for the increase; does it involve 
additional men? 

Colonel Stickney. That provides for the growth of the units, and 
also the locations of training areas. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Do I understand you to say in connection with the 
aviation training program, that no travel allowance is contemplated 
to and from training, because a part of the training is flying? 
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General Brice. The organized Reserve has its aircraft, and the 
pilot flies the plane, and the enlisted are airborne. 

Mr. Wieeiesworts. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHepprarp. No questions on this item. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING AND UNIFORM GRATUITIES 


Mr. WiaGieswortu. Activity No. 4, individual clothing and uni- 
form gratuities, $1,362,000 compared with $1,630,000, or a decrease of 
$268,000. The detail tables appear on pages 57 to 60, inclusive, of the 
justifications. 

The rates applying throughout this activity seem to be identical 
with those employed in the current fiscal year, and the difference 
results from the difference in the numbers of those estimated to be 
eligible for this clothing and uniform gratuity; is that correct? 

General Hitu. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. Any question on this activity? 

Mr. SuHepparp. No questions. 

Mr. OstertaG. There is a slight decrease over the original budget 
of some $42,000, and a decrease of $268,000 for clothing and uniform 
rratuities over last year. What is the explanation of the decrease, 
General? 

General Hint. We have had standard regulations put out by the 
Department of Defense, and by the Marine Corps, regarding clothing 
allowance for the Reserves, which they retain when they get out of the 
regular service. 

In other words, when they come into the Reserve, after they have 
served their obligation, and they come into the Reserves and join 
an organization within a certain number of days, they have to retain 
their uniform, which they had on leaving the service. 

Mr. Ostprtaa. This accounts for the difference between 1953 and 
1954? 

General Hriu. Yes. 

Colonel Stickney. Of course, it is expected that the bulk of the 
buildup in the organized program will be from the inductees and 
others with obligated service who are coming out and will join the 
Reserve training units, they will have their clothing. That cuts 
down on this item. 

Mr. WiaeeLeswortu. Thank you, gentlemen; we will resume at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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Wepnespay, May 20, 1953. 
MARINE CORPS TROOPS AND FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 


GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., USMC, COMMANDANT OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 

LT. GEN. GERALD C. THOMAS, USMC, ASSISTANT COMMANDANT, 
MARINE CORPS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM P. T. HILL, USMC, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
MARINE CORPS 

ELMER L. HABERKORN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL 

LT. COL. SAM H. FLETCHER, HEAD, BUDGET SECTION, PLANNING 
BRANCH, G-4 

MAJ. DONALD L. SHENAUT, USMC, HEAD, FISCAL AND REQUIRE- 
MENT UNIT, ORDNANCE SUPPLY SECTION 

LT. COL. ELLIOTT B. ROBERTSON, HEAD, UTILITY SECTION, SUP- 
PLY DEPARTMENT 

LT. COL. RICHARD D. WEBER, HEAD, GENERAL SUPPLY SECTION, 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 

COL. EDMUND B. GAMES, HEAD, RECRUITING BRANCH, PERSONNEL 
DEPARTMENT 

LT. COL. GLENN R. LONG, HEAD, LOGISTICS BRANCH, DIVISION 
OF RESERVE 

LT. COL. WM. R. LUCIUS, HEAD, SUBSISTENCE SUPPLY SECTION, 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 

LT. COL. DONALD W. SHERMAN, HEAD, PERSONNEL PLANS AND 
POLICY BRANCH, G~-1 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 
1952 1953 1954 
! 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 018, 120,000 | $860, 000, 000 $452, 000, 000 
Transferred to ‘Military personnel, Marine Corps” pur- 
suant to sec. 604, Public Law 488, 82d Cong : | —11, 745, 000 | 
Transferred to ‘‘Military personnel, Marine Corps’’ pur- 
suant to ch. IX, Public Law 11, 83d Cong —63, 000, 000 
Proposed transfer to working-capital fund pursuant to | 
5 | 3. C. 172d (d — 22, 000, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 996, 120,000 | 785, 255, 000 452, 000, 000 
Prior-year balance reappropriated , 445, 000 ae 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 67, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 48, 332, 899 18, 100, 000 31, 000, 000 

lotal available for obligation 897, 899 803, 355, 000 483, 067, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for ad- 

ministrative reappropriation in subsequent year . | , 783, 865 33, 000, 000 

Obligations incurred | 114, 034 770, 355, 000 483, 067, 000 

Comparative transfer to | | | 
“Military personnel, Marine Corps” 5, 498, 000 —5, 142, 000 
“Military construction, Navy civilian components”’ | —2, 750, 000 — 100, 000 


Total obligations 1, 035, 866, 034 765, 113, 000 | 483, 067, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


; thy e stim stimat 
Description . ul, Baws I vaae e, 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriated funds 
1. Forces and stations ), S05, 542 
2. Major procurement 000 


3. General expenses, Marine Corps personn 35, 4 35 %) 762. 829 
: 7 


lransportation of things 7 1 249, 688 
Mavine Corps Reserve 3, 466, 55¢ 3 A241, 196 
6. Research and development 74, 00) > 000, 000 

Indust: ial mobilization 3, ORE 20, 870 
8. Cataloging 389, 000 
9. Departmental administration ; 7, 632, 995 7, 288, 365 


Total obligations from appropriated funds i 987, 533, 1: 747, 013, 000 


Reimbursements from non-federal sources: 


2. Major procurement 


Total direct obligations 33, 135 7, 013, 000 


LIGATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTRER ACCOUNTS 


and stations 
2 @jor rocurement 
enses, 
t. Transportation o 
Marine Corps Rese 
Industrial mobilization 
), Derartmental administration 
lotal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 332. 18. 160.000 000 


lotal obligations , 035, 866, 03 765, 113, 000 7.000 


Mr WiacieswortH. We have this morning the request for the 
item ‘Marine Corps troops and facilities,’ for which the appropria- 
tion requested appears to be $452 milion, compared with an ap- 
propriation in fiscal year 1953 of $860 million, with an actual obligation 
in 1953 of $747,013,000. 

General Hiuu. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceiesworts. And with the figure in the Truman budget 
of $668,215,000. 

There are apparently reimbursements from other accounts in 
fiscal year 1953 to the extent of $18,100,000, and anticipated similar 
reimbursements in 1954 of $31 million, so that in terms of availability 
for expenditure, assuming this appropriation is allowed in full, you 
would have $483,067 ,000. 

General Hiiu. That is correct. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. As compared with the actual obligation of 
$765,113,000. 

General Hit. Yes. 


FoRCES AND STATIONS 


Mr. Wiccieswortnu. This item is broken down into 9 separate 
budget activities, the first of which is entitled “Forces and stations,”’ 
for which there is a request of $151,553,000 compared with the 1953 
fiscal of $200,895,542, or a reduction of $49,342,542. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SPARE PARTS FOR REPAIR AND OVERHAUL 


Within this total is a request for $42,650,000 for spare parts fo: 
repairs and overhaul, which in turn seems to be broken down on page 8 
into ordnance parts and maintenance, electronic parts and mainte- 
nance, vehicle parts and maintenance, railroad, construction, and 
heavy-materials-handling equipment. Is all of this for replacement 
or is there any buildup in this figure? 

General Hitt. That is in the activity for major procurement. 

Mr. WiaGLesworruH. So far as this activity is concerned. 

General Hii. This is it. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. It is wholly for repairs and replacements? 

General Hitu. Maintenance, operation, overhaul, and replacement 
in this spare parts includes such items as electronics, shop equipment, 
shop tools, heavy equipment such as locomotive railroad rolling stock, 
spare parts for construction cranes, generators, tractors, and the like 
equipment and for civilian force to operate the station. 

Mr. Wice_eswortH. How much have you on hand now dollar- 
wise, in terms of equipment, spare parts for repairs and overhaul? 

General Hii. Our inventory for spare parts for the new equipment 
is rolling in now. You might say it is infinitesimal. We have tried 
to use up the spare parts for the older equipment which we have been 
required to use because the new equipment has not come in. The 
total inventory for the Marine Corps is around $1.5 billion as of June 
30 last; that includes everything. We have an additional $1.5 billion 
of materials presently on order, which is undelivered. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You mean you have that available for the 
item we are considering, or is that the overall figure? 

General Hiiu. That is the overall figure. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Do you have the inventory for project 1 (a), 
for instance? 

General Hiiu. It would vary as to the different items, such as ord- 
nance, electronics, motor transportation—all the way through. In 
some cases we have to live on a day-to-day basis, or on a weekly basis, 
because the material is obsolescent. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. You have roughly $70,450,000? 

General Hitx. I cannot state it in dollars. I can insert that in 
the record. However, I can state that this is much less than a 6 
months’ supply. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Which would mean that it would be less than 
$35 million; is that right? 

General Hiuu. Yes. 


VEHICLE PARTS AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Under the item “Vehicle parts and main- 
tenance,” for which you request $4,303,725, that represents commer- 
cial type of vehicle? 

General Hix. No; it includes all types. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoORTH. Including passenger-carrying vehicles, trucks 
and so on? 

General Hii. Yes. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Do you know what the inventory on hand 
amounts to with respect to that item? 
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General Hiri. In that case we have carried 60 to 90 days—I think 
the spare parts will be less than the $4 million requested this year. 
[ would have to insert that in the record. 

Mr. Wiaatesworrn. Will you do that, please? 

(The information requested follows:) 

Inventory: Spare parts, commercial vehicles, $1 million. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortnH. This is in respect to the 14,000 vehicles? 

General Hiiu. No, it is not with regard to the 14,000 vehicles 
The 14,000 vehicles are combat transportation. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. How many vehicles does this item cover? 

General Hiiu. Four thousand two hundred and forty-six; that is 
commercial vehicles. 

Mf. WieeLesworts. Including in this total request of mainte- 
nance and operation of $60,101,000, which is broken down on pages 
11 and 12 of the justification— 

General Hitu. They start on page 8. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Yes, pages 8 to 12 of the justification. 

General Hitu. Yes. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF STATIONS 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. Is this maintenance and operation applicable 
to the Marine Corps as a whole? 

General Hii, Except activity 9, which supplies the civil-service 
personnel to operate the headquarters, Marine Corps; that portion 
for which other bureaus of the Navy are responsible, such as the 


Bureau of Aeronautics, having the responsibility for the air stations, 
and the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, having the responsibility 
for the operation of the hospitals at our stations, and like items. 

Mr. WiaeLesworrH. With the exception of those, it covers main- 
tenance and operation of all posts, stations, and depots for the entire 
Marine Corps? 

General Hitt. Yes. There is a small amount in activity 8, “Cata- 
loging,’”’ $440,000, for us to participate in the Department of Defense 
cataloging, and an item of $21,000 under activity 7, Marine Corps, 
on industrial mobilization. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Wieeiesworrn. Under the personal service portion of this 
maintenance and operation is $45,955,200. That is a reduction of 
something less than $200,000 as compared with the current year, but 
it is an increase of $2,200,000 as compared with the actual expenditure 
in fiscal 1952. 

General Hity. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What is the explanation for that? 

General Hitt. We are opening a new Marine Corps depot at 
Albany, Ga., and we are opening a new training station for tanks, 
antiaircraft weapons, and the like. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Where? 

General Hitt. At Twenty-nine Palms, Calif., and we are operating 
a cold weather training station at Pickle Mountain Meadows, Calif. 
And the stations which were operating in 1954 are stations that are 
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presently operating at peak load, and that were not operating at peak 
load in 1952. 

Then we had certain payroll increases to ungraded employees sinc 
the 1954 budget estimate was prepared, which amounts to $2,676,953. 

Mr. WiaecLteswortH. How many posts, stations, depots, and so on 
does this request take care of? 

General Hitu. Twenty-two stations, so far as the civil function is 
concerned. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. What is the overall personnel that is covered 
by this $45 million item? 

General Hinu. 12,934. Other appropriations support 226 personnel 
from our ceiling, for which other bureaus have major responsibility, 
making the total of 13,160. 

Mr. WieateswortH. What is the contemplated figure in 1954? 

General Hiiu. That is it. 

Mr. WiaeteswortuH. And what is the comparable figure for 1953? 

General Hitt. Thirteen thousand three hundred and sixty-one? 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. Covered under 1—-B, or the overall? 

General Hitu. Under 1-B. 

Mr. WieG.tesworrn. So that I understand the civilian personnel 
under activity 1-B is 12,934. 

General Hitu. Four hundred and twenty-seven less. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Reflects a decrease of 427 in 1954 as compared 
with the current fiscal year? 

General Hitu. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. What is the type of personnel involved; 
blue-collar, so-called, or white collar? 

General Hitt. The largest part is blue-collar artisans and the like. 

Mr. WiaGLesworts. For the 22 stations you are running something 
over 660 per station? 

General Hiti. At the largest stations it is running much more. 
There are two large stations, Camp Lejeune and Camp Pendleton, 
where it is running much more than 2,000 people, approximately. 

Mr. WiacLtesworts, Why would you need the $1.5 million more for 
purchase, installation, and maintenance of utilities than you got along 
with this year? 

Colonel Ropertson. Under this item we have about $75 million 
more of this type of plants to operate and maintain in fiscal year 
1954 than we had in 1952. The gross planned expansion between the 
2 years is roughly $115 million—and that is reflected in part of the 
statement General Hill made—plus major expansion for the acecom- 
modation of 13.000 troops at Camp Pendleton. 


RENT 


Mr. WiaGteswortH. Why is the “Rent’’ item rising each year, 
reflecting an increase of $364,400? 

Colonel Roserrson. There are two principal factors for the in- 
crease in rent in 1954, one of which is the location of a large element 
of the Marine Corps in the Hawaiian area, necessitating the leasing 
of a new training area for them. Also the fact that depot space at 
Albany, Ga., is not being completed on schedule, and in accordance 
with plans, so we are having to lease some storage space in Georgia 
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until construction is completed. This will result somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $100,000 a year in saving after fiscal 1954, when the 





storage 1s V acated. 








EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 






Mr. WieeLeswortH. Within the “Total, equipment and supplies, 
$46,552,000,” or a reduction of about $15.7 million, and broken down 
on page 17, this is equipment and supplies to be purchased, I take it? 

General Hitu. That is correct. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortH. Camp and garrison equipment and supplies. 
That again is throughout the whole corps? 

General Hitu. Yes; except the Reserves. 

Mr. Wice_eswortH. What is meant by ‘military equipment and 
material for manufacture thereof?’ What kind of equipment is 












referred to? 

General Hitt. Colonel Weber, of General Supplies. 

Lieutenant Colonel Werner. That includes general military equip- 
ment such as tentage, aerial, delivery equipment, cartridge belts, 
amphibious fuel-handling equipment, and certain special equipment 
for Arctic operations and desert operations. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. These figures, you say, are based on actual 
experience in 1952 and 1953, taking into consideration increases in 












personnel in fiscal 1954? 
General Hinu. Yes. 
Mr. WiecLeswortu. You say due consideration was given to the 

following factors, among others, replenishment factors based on table- 

of-allowances replenishment rates, and code-plan requirements. 
What are the code-plan requirements? 
General Hitu. The code planning is the top-secret plau which we 
receive from the high authority, instructing us to get ready for certain 
eventualities by certain dates. 

















FUELS LUBRICANTS 





AND 








Mr. WiceLesworrn. I notice the amount for fuel and lubricants 
is moving up steadily, reflecting an increase of $2.8 million for a total 
of $11.4 million in fiscal year 1954, the figure for 1952 being $7,168,229, 
and 1953, $8,603,068. Why is there such a substantial increase in 







this item? 

General Hiri. The requirements for fuels and lubricants is based 
on actual expenditure during the fiscal year 1952 plus additional 
requirements, due to the expansion of facilities. The expected stock- 
pile of coal remaining at the end of fiscal year 1953 has been considered 
and provision has been made for a reserve of 1 year’s supply of coal 
to be on hand at all times to take care of emergencies, such as shut- 
downs, caused by strike, transportation lapses, and to inclement 
weather, and so forth. Provisions have also been made to keep all 
available fuel-storage tanks full at all times. The estimate includes 
the initial and mounting-out requirements for Fleet Marine Force 
units in the United States, and the requirements for training and 
maneuvers for Fleet Marine Corps units in the United States, and 
those to be stationed at Marine Corps air stations, Kaneohe, Territory 
of Hawaii. 
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We have had during fiscal year 1953 the Third Marine Division 
about brought up to strength, and in addition thereto we have the 
requirements for the new stations, which I enumerated previously, 
Twenty-nine Palms; Albany, Ga.; and the complete operation of 
Pickle Meadows, Calif. 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortnH. Are there any changes in prices reflected? 

Colonel Ropertson. The prices are generally fairly stable, There 
is a slight reduc ‘tion in the price of coal, and a slight increase in the 
price of gasoline. 

Mr. Wicciesworts. How much? 

Colonel Ronertson. About 10 percent in each case; 1 is up 10 per- 
cent, and coal is down 10 percent. We can buy coal at about $5.50 

The unit prices we used in this budget are as follows: 

Steam, $1.40 per thousand pounds. 

Electricity, $0.0115, per kilowatt hour. 

Gas, liquidified petroleum, $0.125; natural gas, $0.08; manufactured 
gas, $0.09. 

Coal, $5.50 per ton, f. o. b. mine. 

Gasoline, $0.16 per gallon. 

Kerosene, $0.133 per gallon. 

Fuel oil, light, 0.102; heavy, 0.065; diesel, 0.012; solvent, 0.30 per 
gallon; water, 0.30 per thousand gallons, where we buy water. 


CARE AND PRESERVATION OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu. For preservation of ammunition, $2 million, 
compared with $4 million in 1953, and $6.1 million for 1952 

For renovation and reworking of ammunition, which becomes sus- 
pended through age of ammunition or deterioration of components; 
this is a pretty difficult estimate to make; is it not? 

General Hii. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Does this have anything to do with procurement? 

General Hiiu. No. 

Mr. Ostrertac. What does this item cover? 

General Hitu. For reworking and preservation of ammunition we 
have. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What do you find in general is required, that 
is, how often do you have to go over the ammunition, and what per- 
centage has to be reworked each year, for instance? 

Major SHENAUvT. It is impossible to tell in advance the ammunition 
which will go bad in any particular year. The types of faults that 
develop in the ammunition are such things as fuses or the black powder 
train, the tolerance of which is set up to burn a given length of time, 
will go bad and may detonate prematurely, or there will be a delay 
in the detonation. 

Also, the silk or nylon powder bags, after a certain time, may 
break open, or begin to leak. The Marine Corps has found up to 
this date, that. a very great proportion of the stocks of World War II 
ammunition which they had on hand, are going bad. 

The fact that ammunition is bec oming unservicable for use is 
determined by Army and Navy surveillance tests. The Ordnance 
Corps of the Army and the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy both 
continually run surveillance tests on various types and lots of am- 
munition to determine its serviceability. The ammunition is graded 
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into various grades of serviceability and unserviceability. In addition 
apy accident which occurs in the use of ammunition is immediately 
reported and investigated, and the cause of the accident is determined. 
At the time of the investigation they reject the bad lots of ammunition 
which are no longer serviceable for training purposes, or for firing 
in any way. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. This money is for the materials that are 
necessary for the renovation? 

Major SHenavt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. There are no salaries in this? 

Major SHenaut. The Marine Corps does not do the renovating; 
we have no facilities. 

Mr. WiaGLesworra. Who does? 

Major SHenautr. We have to get it done by the Army or by the 
Navy; the Bureau of Ordnance or Army Ordnance Department 
rework our ammunition. 

Mr. WiaaLtesworrn. The Marine Corps pays for this service? 

Major Suenavut. Yes; we pay for that service, and the service will 
be paid for out of the funds requested here. 


MAINTENANCE AND PRESERVATION OF MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. Wiee_eswortH. Maintenance and preservation for mobiliza- 
tion reserve, $250,000. Apparently you got along or you expect to 
get along with $88,360 this year. Why the stepup? 

General Hitt. That stepup is because we will get delivery on 1951 
and 1952 orders of materials that will go into the mobilization reserve 
such as trucks, and electronics items that will have to be constantly 
cared for. 

Mr. WiaeieswortuH. The reserve will be larger? 

General Hriu. Yes. 

Mr. WiaateswortH. What is the status of the mobilization reserve 
at this time? 

General H1itu. The maintenance point for the mobilization reserve 
would not support the troops in campaign for more than an average 
of 3 months. For many of these items, frequently they are obsolete, 
obsolescent items for new items we are awaiting delivery under the 
single-service procurement. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wiae.Lesworts. Yes, 

Mr. Suepparp, If they are established as being obsolete, what, 
if anything, has been done to discontinue the contract for production? 

General Hitt. Maybe I did not make myself clear. 1 meant the 
material presently in mobilization reserve, are materials already on 
hand, some of them are obsolete, or obsolescent. The items which 
we have under procurement are not obsolete or obsolescent. 

Mr. Osrerrtaa. Is there any salvage of these obsolete items? 

General THomas. Very often they are used. The answer is “yes,”’ 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, he may still use a pretty heavy 
percentage of obsolescent items. 

General THomas. Yes. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Nevertheless that does not apply to the emergency 
requirements involving whatever degree of efficiency might be obtained 
from them? 
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General Tuomas. For instance, an obsolete tank—if we did not have 
enough of them, we might go out with the M—4 tank. I might say 
that nothing is thrown away. 

Mr. OsrertTaG. Do some of these tanks and other equipment 
into our mutual security program? 

Admiral CLexton. Not in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. OsterraG. Not in the Marine Corps? 

Admiral CLextron. No. Army handles that program. 

General Tuomas. We turn over some; they come out of Army funds. 

Mr. Wiccitesworts. Any further questions on Activity 1? 


r 
vO 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS IN REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Osrertac. Going back to the original figure, the overall pictur 
of the troop and facilities, and summarizing the obligation by budget 
activities, the original request in the budget amounted to $668,215 ,000, 
as compared with the revised budget of $452 million, leaving a n t 
reduction of $216 million, approximately. 

General Hiiu. $216,215,000. 

Mr. Ostertac. | take it some items were revised upward, but 
generally speaking, on items such as procurement and force and 
stations, they were revised downward? 

General Hix. In general, 90 percent of them were revised down- 
ward. 

Mr. Osrertsa. Generally speaking, is there any serious hardship 
resulting from those revisions? 

General Hitu. We believe we can live under item 1, that is, forces 
and stations. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Under forces and stations, with the revised figure 
of $151,553,000 are you seriously hurt? 

Ge neral Hint. No. That was a reduction from the printed budget 
of $24,209,000. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Will you give us the amount that will be actually 
spent under this appropriation; or in other words, what will be the ex- 
penditure for troops and fac ‘lities for fiscal 1954? 

General Hii. We have the figure for 1953. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Very well. 1 would like to have you tell us about 


how much will be expended in fiscal 1953, and what will be available 
for expenditure in 1954? 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


General Hixu. From our initial appropriation of $860 million, as 
shown on the first green sheets, under transferred to ‘Military 
personnel, Marine Corps’’, 82d Congress, and transferred to “Military 
personnel, Marine Corps,’”’ 83d Congress, $74,745,000, leaving a total 
adjusted appropriation or estimate of $785,255,000. 

Under the item, ‘‘Reimbursement of other accounts,’’ $18,100,000, 
gives us a total available for obligation of $803,355,000. 

We estimate there will be an unobligated balance, estimated 
saving, available for administrative reappropriation in subsequent 
year, of $33 million. However, we have supplied the military inter- 
departmental procurement requests on other services, and since this 
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budget was last prepared, we have had a total of $73,026,642 returned 
to us, stating that the single service procurement agency could not 
obligate the funds within this year. So that if you add the $73 million 
and the $33 million, roughly it comes to $106 million, and we make a 
comparable transfer of funds minus $5 million, “Military personnel, 
Marine Corps,” and minus $100,000, “Military construction, Navy 
civilian components,” that leaves us with $765,113,000 that we 
estimate— 

Mr. Suepparp. As of what date? 

General Hitu. March 31. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. As of that date? 

General Hix. That is as of March 31. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Does that mean that that amount will be available 
for expenditure in fiscal year 1954? 

General Hiiu. No; this is a single year appropriation, and unless 
the Congress sees fit, as it did in 1951 appropriation, and the 1950 
appropriation—the Army advised us late in the year that it would be 
unable to obligate $8,445,000 for ammunition—and we were given the 
authority by law to extend that 1-year appropriation to another year. 

Now, the 1951 money came up to be expended for payment, not 
obligation, but for payment, and that was extended through the fiscal 
year 1954. 

Now, the available portion of that expenditure, in the amount of—— 

Mr. Hasperxorn. $452 million. In this appropriation, to answer 
your question specifically as to the carryover, there would be un- 
expended casb of $312 million, or a withdrawal of $140 million during 
the year of availability for obligation. 

Mr. OsterTac. To me that is a little confusing. Here is an 
authorization of $452 million, but actually what will be spent? 

‘Mr. HaBERKORN. You mean by spent, the amount us2d? 

Mr. OsrertaG. Used in 1954. 

Mr. Haperxorn. The present plan is to use it all. This is a 1-year 
appropriation for obligational purposes. It means all contracts will 
have to be consummated by June 30, 1954. After that period there 


is a 2-year availability in which those contracts may be paid. 


SPARE PARTS 


Mr. OstertaG. Referring to activity No. 1, the amount of 
$151,553,000 is used as compared with the original budget of $175 
million, which is a reduction of $24,209,000. 

There is a substantial reduction in the new budget from the 1953 
budget of some $27,800,000 to cover spare parts and repairs. I be- 
lieve you gave Mr. Wigglesworth a general idea of the application 
and effect of this program. 

With reference to the stockpiling of your spare parts, if I understand 
correctly, that has to do with the purchase of equipment and parts, 
generally speaking, for repair and overhaul generally. Looking ahead, 
how does that picture look insofar as the development of a stable 
position is concerned, where your supplies will be adequate so as to 
eventually achieve a reduction in your requirements? 

General Hixu. If our requirements stay the same as they are now, 
except for major procurement, I believe that our situation should 
stabilize in 1955 or 1956. 
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TEMPORARY ADDITIONAL-DUTY TRAVEL 


Mr. OsrertaG. General will you briefly explain what is meant by 
temporary additional-duty travel? You have an item here of some 
$4 million. That has nothing to do with the regular travel due to 
separation or special assignments to duty, bas it? 

General Hinu. That is correct. 

Mr. OsrertaG. What is the category of temporary-duty travel? 

General Tuomas. In the case of officers who are ordered away from 
their permanent station, they are entitled to travel allowance. This 
covers that, and there is a great deal of that—meetings of boards, 
things of that sort. That is the entire appropriation for that for the 
Marine Corps. 

Admiral CLexton. That is right. 


FUELS AND LUBRICANTS 


Mr. Ostrrertac. In the matter of ‘Fuels and lubricants,”’ which was 
referred to previously by Mr. Wigglesworth, there is a substantial 
increase, nearly $3 million in that item. Is that primarily due to an 
increase in the number of vehicles, or is it due primarily to a stepup 
of operations? 

Lieutenant Colonel Ronerrson. It is due to both, sir. In part, it is 
due to the fact that the Third Marine Division was at very low strength 
in 1952. It is getting its vehicles and it is in full operation now. 
Those vehicles are in service. They were not in service then. In 
addition to this, there is the $112 million additional plant that we 
have to operate, to heat, cool, and water the troops 


SPARE-PARTS INVENTORY 


Mr. SHEPPARD. With reference to the subject matter under sub- 
head 1, my interest at the moment is directed to spare parts. What 
is the specific status of your inventory in spare parts across the 
board? What is the general picture? 

General Hii. Very poor. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Is that due to the fact that it is difficult to get 
spare parts from the original manufacturer of the item for which 
spare parts are required, or what is the specific reason why the spare- 
parts condition is poor? 

General Hitu. There are several reasons, sir. One is, we have 

been trying in operating this obsolete equipment not to buy any more 
spare parts than we could use before we got the new equipment. 
The date of delivery of the new equipment has been so indefinite 
that in some cases the new equipment had to have modifications 
before it could be used, and for that reason we have tried to keep 
the spare parts down to 3 to 6 months’ supply. 
» Mr. SHepparp. When it is necessary, as part of your procurement 
procedure, to go back to the original manufacturer for spare parts, 
addressing this question specifically to items that are obsolescent 
or obsolete but for which you need spare parts, what is the state of 
readiness to supply those spare parts? 

General Hixu. It is pretty hard to get the parts, and they are pretty 
high priced. If we have some of that equipment, we can cannibalize 
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it and we do that. If not, then we have to have the spare parts for 
the obsolescent equipment. 

Mr. SHepparD. With reference to your inventory for which you 
may need spare parts, approximately what percentage of those items 
or devices are in the commercial-use category as against those that 
are in @ specialized category, productionwise? W hat is the line of 
demarcation there, if you have it in mind? I know you cannot give 
me a specific figure, but give me an approximate figure if you can. 

General Hitt. The largest category in commercial transportation 
against combat transportation. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the commercial-transportation category, as I 
recall previous presentations, almost to 100 percent that comes from 
established manufacturers? 

General Hitu. That is correct. 

Mr. SHeprarp. And I mean, by that, manufacturers who have 
been in business for a long time, and I assume that they would keep 
available spare parts for the equipment that they have sold, whether 
it was sold to the Federal Government or otherwise. Yet, you are 
still having trouble in that field, as I understand. 

General Hiiu. One of the main troubles is that, waiting for the 
delivery of the new equipment, we have been forced to use some 
combat transportation for commercial purposes. We standardize on 
commercial transport other than passenger carrying, with the 
International Harvester Co, 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you having any trouble getting spare parts 
from International Harvester? 

General Hit. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Suepparp. When an order for spare parts is given to Inter- 
national Harvester, how much time elapses before delivery of the 
spare parts? 

General Hii. Four to six months, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And you call that ready delivery of spare parts by 
an established corporation, one that has been in business over the 
period of years that they have been in business? 


COMPARISON OF MARINE CORPS PROCUREMENT WITH SINGLE-SERVICE 
PROCUREMENT OF SPARE PARTS 


General Hiiu. As compared to single-service procurement, that is 
more or less immediate, sir, 

Mr. Suepparp. To a certain extent I am confused here. What did 
single-service procurement do to the modus operandi in connection 
with the preparedness of the manufacturer to deliver spare parts 
immediately? 

General Hitt. The manufacturer of the commercial truck, we may 
assume from his deliveries, has a line built up of subcontractors, so 
that within a reasonable time he can get parts for these obsolete 
trucks. On the same line of supply we may find more subcontractors 
and sub-subcontractors, clear down to the fourth and fifth generation, 
that come into the picture. 

Let us say we get 100 jeeps and with those 100 jeeps, we have an 
annual spare-parts maintenance layette. That would be equivalent 
to approximately 40 percent of the initial price of the vehicle. We 
get the vehicle from the manufacturer, but when it comes to assem- 
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bling a kit, that comes from so many manufacturers, it takes a little 
longer. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is that under the control of the Marine Corps or 
the procurement agency to whom you delegate that duty? 

General Hit. No, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Let us say, hypothetically, you purchase a jeep 
from the Willys-Overland people. It is their responsibility to supply 
the parts to the firm, the corporation, or the governmental agency to 
which they sell. They have an assembly line, run by subcontractors, 
who produce the nuts, bolts, studs, and so forth, or the electrical 
devices such as batteries, generators, and so forth. But the respon- 
sibility is still in the original selling corporation to provide those parts. 

General Hiiu. That is correct. 

Mr. SHeprparp. Then so far as the Marine Corps is concerned, or 
its procurement agency, they can look only to the manufacturer to 
supply those parts? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. So, if there is a hiatus, obviously that is caused by 
a lack of produccion inventory of the seller which is generated through 
his subcontractors? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. We get our combat transportation through 
single-service procurement. 


CHART OF LIFE EXPECTANCY OF VEHICLE 


Mr. SHepparp. Under the procedure followed in the Marine Corps 
and taking jeeps, as an example, or transportation of like character, 
what is the length of time in which they are surveyed out? 

General Hii. There is a life chart published by the Bureau of the 
Budget which states the amount that you are supposed to spend each 
year on that vehicle. And it gives the service life of the vehicle. On 
one certain type it would be 7 years; on another type it would be 6 
years; on another type it would be 5 years. 

Mr. SHepprarp. So that there is a life expectancy chart for these 
vehicles we have been talking about. I am not talking about special- 
ized vehicles, but the so-called standard vehicles. The military 
branches appear to be having difficulty with spare parts. 

Now, in making a contract of procurement I am wondering why the 
contract does not carry with it an obligation that the seller of the 
specific commodity shall produce available spare parts within the life 
expectancy of that vehicle. 

General THomas. Many contracts carry with them certain spare 
parts, with the initial piece of equipment. 

Mr. SuHepparp. But that is only 10 percent, as I understand it. 

General Tuomas. I think it varies. 

Mr. Suepparp. [f it varies, how much does it vary from what per- 
centage to what percentage? 

General Hiiv. One year, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is the limit of your demand for spare parts in 
connection with procurement? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 

General Tuomas. You have the difficulty with manufacturers who 
want to make the end-item. 
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Mr. SHepparp. I can well appreciate that. I am a user of motor 
vehicles, myself. But 1 year, however, does not give very much pro- 
tection, because, unless you are buying a commodity that is not too 
stable productionwise, it is supposed to last a year on general prin- 
ciples; is it not? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. So we do not have too much protection under the 
l-year contract. It is the long-time-use article that influences this 
whole picture; is it not? 

General Hix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. And there is not very much we can do about it, is 
there? 

General Hitu. Along that line, sir, we are getting rid of at the 
present time and replacing our combat transportation this month in 
the Second Marine Division. I would say that over 75 percent of their 
vehicles were purchased in 1943 and 1944 and a lot of them have 
been actively employed since 1945 and 1946. The longest life of this 
type of transportation, as directed by the Bureau of the Budget, would 
be 7 years. We have been forced, because of nondelivery, of new equip- 
ment, to use this equipment 2 years longer and the cost of overhauling 
that equipment skyrockets right down to the subcontractor. 

Mr. Suepparp. And that necessitates a great deal of cannibalizing, 
I presume, does it not, to get what you need? 

General Hix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpD. This is a very interesting part of your procurement 
operation and your budget requirements and one that is very difficult 
to handle. I do not know whether there is any immediate solution or 
not, but what are you presently doing about it? Appropriationwise 
it becomes a rather costly program; does it not? 

General Hitu. That is correct, sir. 


PURCHASE OF POWER FROM PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Mr. SHeprparD. One more question. Where you contract to buy 
power from public utilities, do you have a so-called reduced price on 
volume within the State regulatory procedures where you purchase? 

General Hit. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. In other words, you do have to comply with the 
State regulatory limitations? 

General Hixu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. But you do take advantage of the reduced price 
opportunity? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparb. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


Masor ProcurEMENT 


Mr. WiccieswortH. We will take up budget activity 2, “Major 
procurement.”’ The request is for $252,247,000. The figure for the 
fiscal year 1953 is $492,792,000, or a reduction of $240,545,000. 
This is, of course, the big budget activity under Marine Corps troops 
and facilities. 
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I have some figures here, General, that apply to the whole appro- 
riation, but “Major procurement” being the principal item, I would 
ike to call them to your attention and check them with you. 

As I understand it, for the appropriation as a whole, there was 
unexpended at the beginning of the fiscal year 1952 about $505,694 ,000. 
Additional funds were made available in that year of $1,018,120,000, 
giving a total of available for expenditure in the fiscal year 1952, 
$1,523,814,000. 

Of that total, there were expenditures of $341,831,000, with a 
resulting carryover into the fiscal year 1953 of $1,181,983,000. 

In the fiscal year 1953 there was added to that carryover 
$785,255,000, making available for expenditure on overall total of 

$1,967,238,000, against which there was an expenditure of about 
$400 million, resulting in a carryover as of the end of this fiscal year, 
into the fiscal year 1954, of $1,567,238,000. 

If this appropriation request were granted in full, it would add to 
that figure $452 million, giving a total available for expenditure in 
fiscal 1954 of $2,019,238,000, against which there is an estimated 
expenditure of $650 million, leaving a carryover at the end of the 
fiscal year 1954 of about $1,369 million, of which roughly $560 million 
it is estimated would go to the surplus fund and the balance carryover 
of $809 million would carry over into the fiscal year 1955 for expendi- 
ture in that year or subsequent years. 

Those figures have all been taken from data submitted by the Marine 
Corps. I assume those are correct, are they not? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WieeLesworts. Can you tell me how much you actually 
spent in the first quarter of the fiscal year 1953? I would like to have 
the expenditures for each of the first three quarters, if you have that 
information. 

General Hitu. They are on this table, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wiceteswortsu. If I understand, this table you have just 
handed me, the figure for the first quarter is $80,466,174? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortsH. And for the second quarter $92,918,230? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir 

Mr. WiacieswortuH. And for the third quarter $83,207,359? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortnH. Or a total for the three quarters of 
$256,591,763? 

General H1iu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Taking the average of the first three quarters, 
which would be around $82 to $85 million, and adding to that $256 
million, would that give a fair estimate of your expenditures for 1953? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF CROSS-SERVICE PROCUREMENT ON EXPENDITURES 


Admiral CLiexron. The estimated expenditures in the table which 
Mr. Wigglesworth read were $400 million. I think it should be said 
here that expenditures in the Marine Corps that we are estimating 
mean very little, because of their cross-service procurement. They 
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have ordered this equipment from the Army ordnance fund and the 
Army ordnance fund pays for it. The Marines do not pay for it 
until the Army gives them a certified bill and delivers the item. The 
Army ordnance fund has paid for $3 billion worth of equipment 
but has not billed other appropriations. 

Therefore, when you talk about Marine expenditures, you must 
tie them in together with the Army ordnance fund. And if you look 
at the material which the Assistant Secretary of Defense gave you 
during his hearings, you will notice that the Army Ordnance Fund is 
overexpended $3,018,836,755. 

Mr. Suerparp. When you refer to that figure, are you referring to 
the joint procurement oper ations of that fund, but not specifically to 
the Marine Corps aspect of it? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. The Army Ordnance Fund 
has therefore paid for a considerable quantity of Marine Corps equip- 
ment, delivered it, and has not billed the Marine Corps for it. There- 
fore the Marine Corps does not get the credit for the expenditure. 
The fund is charged with the expenditure. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And they will not get the credit until they have 
actually been billed and paid for it and deducted it from their working 
fund. 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. May I make an inquiry at this point? The Marine 
Corps knows how much they owe the Army Ordnance; is that true? 

Admiral CLexron. That is correct, within limits of price adjust- 
ments. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Therefore you place your obligations to Army 
Ordnance alongside of these figures in order to make them come out 
right; that is, as to the actual expenditures or obligations. 

Admiral CLextron. These funds are all obligated. 

Mr. WiaeLieswortu. What is your estimate, General, of expendi- 
tures for the fourth quarter? 

General Toomas. About $144 million. 

General Hiiu. I would like to say something to Mr. Ostertag. — You 
say that we know how much we owe the Army. We do not. We 
know how much the value of our orders are. There is hardly an item 
that we have received on a single-service procurement order the cost 
of which was exactly the price they gave to us before we submitted 
the order. It is either up or down—usually up. 


EFFECT OF ARMY ORDNANCE FUND ON BUDGET ESTIMATES OF MARINE CORPS 


Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Chairman, we have a figure here that is sus- 
pended in the atmosphere at the moment, so to speak, and there must 
be some answer to the question why that figure is chargeable against 
your present budget. To look at the cold figures reflected in the 
budget presentation, if one is not careful, he might conclude, “They 
are not spending the money that has been allocated to them, so we 
will just take it out of this budget.”” Somewhere along the line there 
must be a very clear explanation of what has happened here. 

General Hitt, Do you want this on or off the record? 

Mr. Suepparp. I am asking the question on the record, General. 
Apparently there is a mathematical hiatus concerning these expendi- 
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ture figures which might make possible deductions from the budget 
you are presenting. What is the cause of that? 

General Hitu. I believe the gentleman from California has an 
erroneous impression of this, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then the gentleman from California would be 
pleased to have you tell him why this is an erroneous impression. 

General Hix. In figuring the 1953 budget we took into considera- 
tion everything that we had on order in 1952 and in figuring the 1954 
budget, that was an asset. Now, if you canceled, if you took some 
of this mone y and said that it is no longer available for « expenditure, 

you would get the worst burning that you have ever had in your life 
because, let us say, we have a contract for $66 million which has been 
running for 2 years. That contractor has his yard full of what his 
subcontractors have sent in. The item has no commercial value. 
Nobody else wants it. So that I would say that we would lose from 
60 to 80 percent of this money, which we would be morally and legally 
obligated to pay. 

According to our last report, which is as of the 28th of March, we 
had $1,467,272,964 worth of material, at our price, undelivered. 

Mr. WiceLesworts. As of what date? 

General Hiuu. As of April 28; $1,467,272,964. 

Mr. SHeprarp. One more question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Comp- 
troller, did this ever occur when the Marines were handling their own 
procurement, and if so, when? 

Admiral CLexton. This particular condition exists because of the 
workings of the Army ordnance fund. 

Mr. Suepparp. Or the single-procurement operation. 

Admiral CLexron. I believe, if the single-procurement operation 
were carried out as it is between the Navy and the Air Force in the 
procurement of aircraft and aircraft engines, whereby, if we buy an 
engine in quantity for the Air Force, we cite their appropriation on 
the contract and then there is no problem of delivery and payment. 
It is merely an accounting procedure. The ordnance fund has paid 
the bills for all this equipment which has been delivered, and they 
have not yet billed the appropriation or service to whom it was 
delivered. 

Mr. Suepparp. I realize what has taken place. Has there been any 
interdepartmental discussion between the comptrollers in these de- 
partments and the Comptroller of the Department of Defense to 
straighten this out, in order to have the same condition for presenta- 
tion of a budget that you have in the other departments, or the same 
formula to which you have just referred, apply? 


SURVEY OF ARMY ORDNANCE FUND 


Admiral Ciexton. I believe the General Accounting Office has 
made a survey of this Army ordnance fund. I know the Comptroller 
of Defense has and I understand that in his testimony before this com- 
mittee he indicated that the problem of estimating expenditures for 
the Navy ordnance or Marine Corps appropriation was greatly com- 
plicated by the Army ordnance fund. 

# The Defense Department as a whole is to spend $43 billion in the 
fiscal year 1954 and this fund has | to be considered in that as if it 
were a fourth service. 
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We have estimated that the Marine Corps is going to spend a certain 
amount of money in fiscal year 1954. However, if the ordnance fund 
were to bill the Marine Corps for the amount of equipment which the 
Marines have received and for which they have not been billed, they 
would have to pay the bill and that would make the expenditure much 
greater than is shown on these sheets. 
~ Do you have a figure, General Hill, about what you have received 
and that has been paid for? 


GOODS DELIVERED 


Mr. WieeLesworrtsu. | would like to ask what you have actually 
received in the fiscal year 1952 and, if you have it by quarters, in 1953. 

General Hiti. T he goods that we received? 

Mr. WieeLesworts. Yes. 

General Hint. Yes, sir. I have it for the fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. WieGteswortsH. How much was it for 1951? 

General Hitt. We received from the Army $41,864,634. 

Mr. Wieeusworrn. And for 1952? 

General Hitt. We received $95,809,020. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. How has it been running in 1953 by quarters? 

General Hiii. I do not have it by quarters but for the first 10 
months it is $149,644,000. Bills are late from 6 months to a year 
and after they are sent to us, there may be a lapse of 120 days before 
it goes through the accounting system. 

Mr. WiecGLesworrs. In other words, a 6- to 12-months lag 

General Hit. Yes, sit 

Mr. OsrertaG. General, you say that it is impossible to set forth 
figures which would indicate how much you actually owe Ordnance? 

General Hinu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertaa. As compared with what you have paid for? 

General Hit. And what we ordered. ‘The price when we get it 
will be entirely different because of fluctuations, ups and downs, 
renegotiations and added gadgets put on the item. 

Mr. OsrertagG. In other words, it is impossible for anyone to have 
a true picture of what has actually been expende di in line with the funds 
made available to the Marine Corps, let us say? 

Admiral Ciexron. That applies when you deal with the Army 
ordnance fund. Other appropriations are all right. 


> 


ESTIMATED UNDELIVERED GOODS 


Mr. WiecieswortH. General, how much do you anticipate you 
undelivered orders will amount to as of the end of this fiscal year? 
You gave us a date of April 28. Have you got an estimate for June 
30? 

General Hitt. My estimate for June 30, taking the average monthly 
deliveries of these items and what we have gotten so far in May—we 
got from the Army in the month of April $16 million and Navy $18 
million, and our own commercial deliveries were $10 million. That 
is roughly $45 million. 1 believe that our deliveries for the 2 months, 
estimated deliveries for May and June, will be somewhere in the 
vicinity of $60 million each. 

Mr. WieeL_eswortnH. $60 million per month? 
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General Hin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. So, it would total during that period about 
$120 million? 

General Hi. Yes, sir. 


FUTURE DELIVERIES 


Mr. WigeLteswortx. Which would be $1,347 million. How much 
is there in this request for further deliveries? 

General Hriu. $252,247,000. Some of that is not single-service 
procurement, but only a small portion of it. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. If you were to look into a crystal ball, what 
would you say were the prospects in fiscal year 1954 in terms of 
deliveries? 

General Hitu. Unless there is some change in the present ground 
rules, more broadening of the base, the world war running as it 
presently is, and considering MDAP as it is now, I would say we 
should receive half a billion dollars’ worth next year—at least half 
a billion dollars’ worth. And that is a lot of use of the crytsal ball. 

Mr. OsrertaG. In other words, you would only be about $50 
million over the funds being made available in this budget, so your 
balances would remain about the same? 

General Hiri. Plus the $140 million which we use in day-to-day 
operations. 

Admiral CLexton. The total estimate is $650 million for expendi- 
ture for 1954 for ‘“‘Marine Corps troops and facilities.” 


EXTENSION OF AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR PROCUREMENT OF 
MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement at this point? 

Mr. WiacGLeswortnu. Certainly. 

Admiral Curexton. It is evident from the testimony taken that it 
is essential that the ““Marine Corps troops and facilities’? funds which 
the Army has recently returned to the Marines, indicating that they 
cannot be obligated for military equipment, must be available for 
another year for obligation. That amounts to about $73 million at 
the present time; the exact amount can be supplied later. 

In addition, if the Marines are to get this military equipment— 
tanks, guns, ammunition, and so forth—which they have ordered 
from the Army ordnance fund, it will be essential that the money 
shown as unliquidated obligations at the end of 1953 and at the end 
of 1954 must remain available until expended; otherwise, the Marine 
Corps will not be equipped as now planned. 

General Hill has testified that, in the making of the 1954 budget, 
all items of military equipment on hand and on order were considered 
as assets. Therefore, all these obligated funds for combat equipment 
that are unexpended were considered as assets—tanks, guns, ammuni- 
tion, things of that sort. We must get them at some time and pay 
for them. 

It will be necessary next year to extend the availability of the funds 
for procurement of these items in the appropriation ‘Marine Corps 
troops and facilities” because, as shown on one of the exhibits which 
I put in at the end of my opening statement, and as outlined by the 
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chairman at the beginning of this discussion, it appears that $559,- 
983,000 will be transferred to certified claims. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. I noted that in my opening remarks. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. It is indicated that way, but it is 
really funds for the payment for the 1951 and 1952 military equipment 
items which were ordered from the Army and Navy. The claims 
procedure of the Government is not able to cope with this large 
amount of expenditure. Therefore, it is necessary for the money 
to be extended at least into the fiscal year 1955 for expenditure. 

Mr. Osrerrac. The net result of what you are saying is that there 
is a decided lag in procurement alongside of the availability of funds? 

Admiral Curxron. There is a decided lag in procurement, and 
there is also a very decided lag in the billing for the equipment already 
delivered. 

AMMUNITION AND GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. WiccLeswortnH. Looking at the various subheadings here, 
“Ammunition and guided missiles, $130,192,000”, the funds requested 
will provide for procurement of ammunition, demolitions, pyrotechnics, 
and so forth, which, together with stocks on hand, on order, and 
funded in the fiscal year 1953, will meet the following requirements: 

1. Estimated end fiscal year 1954 requirements for Marine Corps 
and Marine Corps Reserve. 

2. Mobilization requirements in quantities assumed to be sufficient 
to support planned operations and activities through M-day procure- 
ment lead time. 

This item reflects a decrease of $121 million plus, as compared with 
the figure for the current fiscal year. 


WEAPONS AND ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


“Weapons and Ordnance equipment, $51,594,000." This project 
will provide funds for the procurement of Ordnance equipment and 
supplies, excluding ammunition, which, together with stocks on hand, 
on order, and provided in the fiscal year 1953, will be the following 
requirements: 

1. Estimated end fiscal year 1954 requirements for the Regular 
Marine Corps. 

2. Mobilization requirements in quantities sufficient to support 
planned operations and activities through M-day procurement lead 
time. 

3. Estimated end fiscal year 1954 requirements for the Marine 
Corps Reserve at reduced allowances. 

This item shows a decrease of $106,600,000 as compared with the 
figure in the fiscal year 1953. 


ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


“Electronic equipment, $44,282,000,” an increase of about $9 
million as compared with the figure for the current year. 

What is the explanation of the increase in this item? 

GENERAL Hii. The increase of $9,038,000 is due to the funding 
of mobilization reserve requirements in a total amount of $26,117,941. 
This requirement is for items which could not be procured from funds 
previously provided. 
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The amount requested represents funding of only limited mobiliza- 
tion reserve requirements through the first 6 months of the mo- 
bilization period. 

This amount provides for the initial equipment plus one 30-day 
mounting-out requirement computed at war replenishment rates for 
forces to be activated during the first 6 months following M-day. 

To the extent of funds available, consumption through M-plus-6 is 
provided for on the basis of war replenishment rates for troops 
scheduled for commitment to combat operations and at peace rates 
for troops activated but not scheduled for combat deployment. Such 
consumption is based on the actual period of time, during M-plus-6; 
individuals are scheduled for active full-strength status based on 
phased activation schedules. Consumption through M-plus-6 com- 
puted on the above basis has been reduced by the quantities provided 
as mounting out in paragraph 1 and paragraph 3 above. 

The amount requested provides only for deficiencies in the require- 
ment as described. Initial allowances for Marine Corps Reserve, 
peacetime stock levels, and present stocks of mobilization reserve 
material were considered by deduction from the gross requirement. 


VEHICLES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. The next subhead is “Vehicles.” The 
amount of the estimate for 1954 is $14,486,000, a reduction of 
$22,772,000 compared with the figure in the current fiscal year. 
To what extent are these vehicles for replacement and to what 
extent are they for expansion? 

General Hitz. $576,000 is for replacement and additions to fire- 
fighting requirement; $13,657,000 is for Fleet Marine Force tactical 
vehicles. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Tactical vehicles? 

General Hitu. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. And there is another small item in there? 

General Hitu. Yes; it is for spare parts, and small trailers. 

Mr. Wiec.teswortn. How much is that? 

General Hiiu. The trailers, $16,200. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Replacements or additions? 

General Hitt. Additions to requirements. In other words, this 
will bring the table of organization up to requirements. Presently 
l am speaking of deficiencies. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. The only commercial type vehicles are in 
the last category? 

General Hitt. The firefighting trucks are in the commercial 
category. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. Under replacements and additions, how much 
of that $576,000 for firefighting equipment is for additions? 

General Hit. They are all replacements. 

Mr. Wraciteswortu. They are all replacements? 

General Hii. Yes. 

Mr. WiccLesworta. How old are those that are to be replaced? 

General Hitx. Eight, nine, and ten years. 

Mr. Wiac.eswortH. $236,000 for passenger-carrying vehicles. Are 
those additionals or replacements? 
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General Hiiu. They are all replacements. 
Mr. WiceLteswortH. How old are those cars that are to be replaced? 
General Hitu. They range from 6 to 12 years. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION AND HEAVY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wiae.esworth. Railroad construction and heavy materials 
handling equipment, $5,688,000, a decrease of $2.6 million as compared 
with the figures in the current fiscal year. Is that an item that you 
have to have each year, or is it something where you will find it meets 
your needs? 

General Hii. $3,809,000 of the $5,688,000 is 90 percent of new 
requirements, which we presently do not have, and 2 items for 
modernization, and 1 item is for the mobilization reserve. There 
is $940,800 in the mobilization reserve, and $528,150 in the Marine 
Corps Reserve under new requirements, and under fork lift trucks, 
$1,319,448 for new requirements. 


EQUIPMENT ITEMS FOR TEST 


Mr. Wiee_eswortuH. Equipment items for test, $6,005,000 com- 
pared with $2,409,000 in the current fiscal year, and $497,000 in the 
fiscal year 1952 

Will you just tell us something about that? 

General Hriu. That project contains funds required for the pro- 
curement of equipment items for test or evaluation, and for the 
development of tactical doctrines and techniques. 

Prototypes of equipment are required for test and evaluation to 
determine the suitability and adaptability of these items for use in 
amphibious warfare and to develop tactical doctrines and techniques. 
Funds requested are based on the best available cost estimates for 
procurement of the minimum quantity of items commensurate with 
adequate tests. The amount will permit the Marine Corps to keep 
abreast of developmental progress in the equipment field, to determine 
the suitability of this equipment for use in support of the Marine 
Corps mission, and to develop tactical doctrines and techniques. 

Mr. WieeLeswortru. How many projects under this? 

General Hitt. The ammunition item for testing, $250,000, three 
subprojects; one, $100,000; one, $125,000; one, $25,000. 

Ordnance and equipment is $4,595,000; that has 11 items. Then 
we have electronics equipment, 19 items, $690,000, dealing with 
electronics; and $226,000 for vehicles. Then one engineer item for 
construction equipment, $244,000. 

Mr. WIGGLEesworTH. You have been doing this work right along 
Is this a continuing expansion, or do you have some special job here? 

General Tuomas. This is an item I will ask Colonel Fletcher to 
discuss. 

Lieutenant Colonel Fiercuer. The total sum of $6 million is for 
items for test, and really represents to a great extent the fruits of the 
Marine Corps’ relatively modest research and development program 
over the last few years. Certain of these items, such as the proto- 
type LUT, we have already paid for the research and development 
whie h is completed. It is anticipated that prototypes will be avail- 
able for procurement in fiscal year 1954. These funds represent the 
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actual purchase of the final item in the prototype model, and the test 
is for determining if it meets the Marine Corps requirements for 
landing force use. 

Other items of equipment prototype models are represented by 
items that have been developed through the Army Ordnance research 
and development program which are likewise anticipated will be avail- 
able for procurement during 1954. 


COORDINATION WITH ARMY 


We have found that the Marine Corps requirements for certain 
items and equipment differ substantially from that of the Army. In 
order to insure that the finished product that is released to production 
more nearly meets our requirements, it is necessary for us to purchase 
relatively expensive prototype items and conduct tests on those items 
concurrently with the Army. 

Our testing to determine whether or not the item really meets the 
requirements of the Marine Corps for amphibious use is in order that 
any necessary modifications may be injected into the design of the 
item prior to its release for production. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You mean the Marine Corps is carrying on 
the test jointly with the Army? 

Lieutenant Colonel FLercurer. We do, but there is no duplication 
of the type of test that is done. What we do is merely extend the 
scope of the overall test on items to include tests of the requirements 
that are peculiar to the Marine Corps’ needs. 

In no instance is there any duplication of test that the Army has 
run where it has been determined by the Marine Corps research and 
development personnel that the test has adequately covered the item 
insofar as the Marine Corps requirements are concerned. 

General THomas. For the amphibious character, very often the 
Army makes tests, but we carry it a little further; we may want 
something that will be able to swim. 

Mr. Chairman, in answering the question wane you raised about 
skyrocketing, I would say probably the answer is ‘“‘No.”’ There will 
not be any vast increase under this item. 


CONSOLIDATION OF FUNDS FOR PROCUREMENT OF ITEMS FOR TEST 


Lieutenant Colonel Fiercuer. There is one other factor pertinent 
to this inquiry: For fiscal year 1954, the funds for procurement of 
Items for Test, are consolidated in project No. 2-F; in fiscal years 
1952 and 1953 budgets some of those items were included under 
activity 2-B, weapons and ordnance equipment. 

With the determination of the guidance for 1954, we decided it 
would be best to segregate this requirement entirely, so that it would 
be identifiable under project 2F Items for Test. Correctly speaking, 
the total figure of $6,005,000 for the fiscal year 1954 does not represent 
an increase in funds for those items over fiscal year 1953, since the 
appropriation figure was around three or four million dollars of such 
funds in fiscal year 1953 under project 2-B. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Any questions on budget activity No. 2? 
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DIFFICULTIES IN ESTIMATING EXPENDITURES AND DELIVERIES 


Mr. OstrertaG. Going back to major procurement, I take it from 
previous testimony given here, both by General Hill and Admiral 
Clexton, that the real problem of trying to reach a proper balance 
sheet, with regard to the Army, and what money you have available 
involves an almost impossible situation, insofar as the actual calcu- 
lation is concerned? 

General Hitu. Yes. 

Admiral CLtexton. May I say that we know what moneys we have 
available, but we do not know, and we are unable to properly estimate 
the expenditures that we will have during the fiscal year in this 
program. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. And deliveries. 

Admiral Ctexton. And deliveries. 

Mr. SHerparp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ostertaa. Certainly. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You say you would not know what money you 
would have; that is, you will not know until such time as the Army 
turns back to you what they have in hand that they cannot use, or 
obligate? 

Admiral Ciexton. We know how much money we have given to 
the Army to obligate, but we do not know how much we may find 
later is not obligated. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is a hiatus between the two operations? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir; but that represents a small amount of 
funds vnobligated in comparison to the amount of about $2 billion in 
the hands of the Army to purchase military equipment for the Marines. 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Admiral CLtexton. The amount that they may not obligate may 
be about $100 million total, but the $2 billion unliquidated obliga- 
tions, we cannot estimate accurately how much we will expend in 
1953 or 1954, because an expenditure for us means they must deliver, 
and they must bill us for it. We cannot estimate here how much they 
will deliver, nor how mucb they are going to bill us for after they have 
delivered it. 

Mr. Suepparp. I thank my colleague for permitting the interrup- 
tion. 

Mr. Ostertaa. It strikes me as a very unsound method of doing 
business in that it is impossible for the Congress, and it is impossible 
for even the military to have a clearcut picture of how much is going 
to be delivered, or how much you owe, or when you are going to be 
billed for it, therefore, these figures of unexpended balances are 
meaningless? 

General Hitu. To a certain extent, yes. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ESTIMATES ON EXPENDITURES 


Admiral Crexton. You are correct when you refer to the individual 
appropriation and try to extend the unliquidated obligations. How- 
ever, for the Department of Defense as a whole, the picture is not con- 
fusing. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will you pardon another interruption? 

Mr. Osrertaa. Certainly. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. I am not willing to concede they are any mor 
qualified in the Department of Defense in knowing how much 1s going 
to be unexpended from what has appeared so far. 

Admiral Ciexton. The Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptrol- 
ler, gave to the committee a table which indicates the unexpended bal- 
ances for the Department as a whole, and that is an accurate figure 
The unexpended a for June 30, 1953, for the Department. of 
Defense is indicated as $62,642 million. 

However, when en look into the details, you will find one of thx 
accounts, the Army ordnance fund, is overexpended by $3 billion, and 
therefore when you try to break that down into a lot of individual ap- 
propriations, such as Marine Corps troops and facilities, it becomes 
impractical. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Do you mean the unexpended figures for the ord- 
nance funds, that when all of the services reimburse the fund it will be 
balanced off? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. If they deliver all the equip- 
ment on order and bill the services, including the Army, they will 
then liquidate the fund. 

Mr. Wieciesworts. It is going to take a long time to bring that 
about. 

Admiral CLexton. It will take quite a long time. 

Mr. Ostrerraa. But the point remains, that there is no true picture 
for anyone dealing with these moneys to see what you people owe 
the fund, or how much is for undelivered items, for which money has 
been appropriated. 

General Hitt. We know how much has been undelivered, and we 
know how much money we have sent over to the Army to obligate. 
In between it is out of our control. 


PURCHASES OBTAINABLE THROUGH ARMY ORDNANCE 


Mr. Ostertaa.-Of the moneys herein appropriated for the Marine 
Corps under the activity ‘(Major procurement,’’ what proportion, 
and to what extent, are these purchases obtainable through Army 
a ance? 

General Hitit. Under 2—A, page 23, practically all, except guided 
missiles, obtained through the Navy. 

Under 2-B, that is practically all Army Ordnance. 

Under 2—D, the $236,000 passenger-carrying vehicles is all through 
the Army Ordnance—the purchase of trucks is through Army Ord- 
nance, and in case of some commercial vehicles, a small portion of 
that, probably half a million dollars, is through the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks of the Navy De partment. 

Under project 2-E, page 31, “Railroad equipment,” through 
Ordnance; construction equipment, Army engineers; other equipment, 
through the Navy. 

Under 2—F, page 33, the ammunition is Army. Ordnance equip- 
ment, about $3 million, would be Army, and the other is Navy, Bureau 
of Ordnance, and Bureau of Ships; and electronics equipment, 
$690,000, most of it is Bureau of Ships. 

Under “Vehicles,” that would be through the Army. Other equip- 
ment would be through the Army. 
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REDUCTION FOR AMMUNITION AND GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. OsvertaG. There appears to be a reduction of $121,088,000 
over 1953 in ammunition and guided missiles. Am I correct in that 
figure? 

General Hiri. The printed document, under 2—A, shows $205 
million, and there was a reduction of $75,548,000 to $130,192,000. 

Mr. OstertaG. What is the significance of that, General? Do you 
have ample supply, and have you had enough money heretofore to 
take care of deliveries, so that you will be in good shape? 

Major SHenaut. As regards the reduction, in both ammunition 
and guided missiles, the reductions in the budget are based primarily 
on the Department of Defense decision to reduce funds to the extent 
required to maintain the production base sufficient in scope that they 
can be expanded in case of M-day, to the extent required to meet the 
mobilization requirements. 

General Hitu. Mr. Ostertag, the small-arms ammunition, in the 
present budget, of $33 million, was reduced $2,116,036. 

In the item of $137 million, there was a reduction of $61,431,964. 

The guided missiles was reduced—the budget of $23,840,000— 
that was reduced $12 million. 

In item 4, where the total was $12 million, there was no reduction. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Admiral, outside the guided missiles, the procure- 
ment is through Army Ordnance? 

General Hiuu. Yes. 

Mr. Osrrertaa. Is there a backlog with respect to furnishing the 
requirements in the ammunition field? 

General Hiuu. Yes. 

Mr. OsrpertaGc. Has that been serious? 

General Hitu. It could be serious. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. Ostertaa. Are these figures based on Korea? 

General Hitt. No; the Army is responsible for furnishing the 
Marine Corps ammunition in Korea, except for certain items peculiar 
to the Marine Corps. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. Osrertac. To sum up the picture, you anticipate that the 
deliveries during the fiscal year 1954 will be materially increased to 
the point where this whole program will level off, and that you will 
be in a better position as of the end of next year? 

General Hix. I hope that is true; yes. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Your requirements here under the category, 
activity 2, ““Major procurement,” are actually based on your needs 
for the entire Marine Corps? 

General Hitu. Yes. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Heretofore you did not account for that type of 
activity; is that correct? 

General Hitu. We do not count on that type of procurement where 
the Army is responsible in their budget. 
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SUPPLY LINE IN KOREA MAINTAINED BY ARMY 


Admiral CLexton. It should be stated here, kowever, that Korea 
being in their budget makes no difference for the Marine Corps in its 
appropriation ‘Marine Corps troops and facilities.” Combat pay was 
in their appropriation “Military personnel, Marine Corps.’ 

Mr. Osrrerraa. Is _ that due to the fact that the Army actually 
maintains the operation in Korea, and you are under the jurisdiction 
of the Army, insofar as the requirements there are concerned? 

General Hiti. They maintain the supply line; yes. 


MARINE CORPS RELATIONSHIP TO CENTRAL PROCUREMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Suepparp. For the purpose of the record, and I am not spe- 
cifically desirous of belaboring any question that has developed here 
in the procurement program, except to indicate that there should be 
a major investigation on the part of this committee to see what the 
situation is, and I would like to ask you, General, whether or not the 
Marine Corps is a part of the central procurement service? 

General Hitt. The Marine Corps is not a part of the single-service 
procurement function, except it is a customer. 

Mr. SHeprparp. When were you placed in the status of a customer, 
with the Army doing the procurement, as has been indicated here? 

General Hii. F ‘ollowing the amalgamation of the armed services. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you give the date, please? 

General Hii. I believe it was August 5, 1947. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you correct that date, if you find that is 
an error? 


General Hiuu. Yes. 
ADDITIONAL COST OF PROCUREMENT THROUGH ARMY 


Mr. Suepparp. Due to your long experience in the position you 
occupy, which has been long and meritorious, so far as I know, are 
you in a position at this time to advise me approximately what has 
occurred, costwise, in this type of operation, referring again to the 
procurement which has been conducted on the part of the Army, as 
compared with your own procurement experience, prior to the time 
this operation was adopted? 

What does it involve in additional cost? Can you give me an 
estimate in line with the evidence that has been made a part of 
the record? 

General Hiuu. I believe it would be 10 percent in cost of paper 
work, alone, and that is the only one I am competent to judge about. 

Now, may I go off the record? 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. SHepparp. The end result is that we have an unsatisfactory 
operation, apparently, from the testimony, as it has been presented 
to the committee. 

General THomas. That is correct. 
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EFFECT OF LACK OF PROCUREMENT ON MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Suepparp. As of any time, has the lack of procurement that 
you have assigned to the Army had any adverse effect on the operation 
of the Marine Corps? 

General Toomas. You mean in Korea? 

Mr. SHepparpb. In Korea, in training, or in your general operations 
anywhere? 

General Tuomas. I do not think so, materially, no. 

Mr. Sheppard. Has there been any shortage of materials of any 
character for ready use? 

General Tuomas. I would say the thing has been satisfactory. I 
would say it has been satisfactory. [I cannot put my finger on any 
particular shortage. 

_ Mr. Suepparp. The Marine Corps did not suffer any ammunition 
shortage in Korea? 

General THomas. Not to my knowledge, no. 

Mr. SHepparp. In one of your earlier responses to interrogatories 
this morning, you said: “I think this portion of the budget was con- 
sidered O, KK. under present plannings and functions.” 

General Hit. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would that answer be true if you took into con- 
sideration the continuity of procurement difficulties that have hereto- 
fore been evidenced by Army procurement? 

General Hiiu. I believe I said that in reference to activity 1, not 2. 

Mr. SHepparp. You did say it at that time, yes, but I was under 
the impression that it was applied across the board. 

General Hitu. No; item 2, from the supply standpoint—it is my 
duty to see that the Marine C orps is equipped for its mission, and | 
would say that under “ Activity 2,” from the Quartermaster General’s 
standpoint, it is unsatisfactory. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Suepparp. I may add, Mr. Chairman, that personally I am 
very much dissatisfied with the procedure, as evidenced by the presen- 
tation with reference to procurement, as it has been referred to in this 
morning’s testimony. And I think it is incumbent upon the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense to do some oe to correct the situation 
It is an unfortunate operation that could be corrected by those who 
have to do with policy matters; and if they are not provided with ade- 
quate manpower to do that, then they should provide themselves with 
sufficient manpower. 

But this kind of a situation is absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Ostrertac. And it is impossible to get a true picture; is it not? 

Mr. SHepparD. It may not be for some, but so far as | am concerned 
individually, it is. 

Mr. WiegGLeswortn. I understand that this matter is being very 
carefully investigated. 

Mr. SHepparpD. I want some assurance before we mark up the bill, 
Mr. Chairman, that it has been corrected. 


TYPES OF [DELIVERED AND UNDELIVERED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. General Hill, could you furnish for the record, 
in respect to that $1,467 million worth of undelivered goods, a table 
that would show those items that have not been delivered, in terms 
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of 1 year, 2 years, or for longer, and also, perhaps, by classification, 
by item, what the amounts are. 

General Hitt. Yes. Mr, Chairman, I can do that. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. You will be able to give us the figures? 

General Hit. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Will you also list, in general, the type of 
things that have been ordered? 

General Hiuu. Yes. 

Mr. WiccGLesworts. Can you give us another breakdown for the 
record by items and amounts showing us for the $149.6 million 
delivered to the Marine Corps in the past 10 months? 

General Hii. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. That would give us some idea of what you 
have received. 

General Hii. Yes. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. The total under the item $149.6 million 
worth of supplies you had received in the first 10 months of the year 

General Hitu. That is, from the Army? 

Mr. WiccGLtesworts. Could you break that down so we could see 
the items by ty pes? 

General Hix. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Summary of fiscal year 1953 deliveries from the Department of the Army, July 1, 
1952, through Apr. 80, 1958 
Electronics: 
Fiscal year 1951_ i enecantianaa __. $7, 409, 569 
Fiscal year 1952 ; _.. 1, 714, 696 
Fiscal vear 1953 253 ish 3 as 112, 443 
- — $9, 236, 708 
Iingineers: 


QOL 2 | a re 257, 231 
Fiscal year 1952 ‘ a 3, 575, 368 
Fiscal year 1953 2 pte aie 573 


, 616 
——_—_——- 4, 406, 215 
General supply: 
Fiscal year 1951 ae i 396, 614 
Fiscal year 1952 at . AE oN a a ee 
Fiscal year 1953- i pRB OEE 3 Se Ie ASST 2, 454, 323 
- — 14, 339, 520 
Motor transport: 
Fiscal year 1951 
Fiscal year 1952 
Fiscal year 1953 


rer at 15, 936, 210 
; eee Eg 
5 lan juan’ “a ee 
~~ 42, 665, 158 
Ordnance (Ordnance Corps): 
Fiscal year 1951 : os lie aa. 30, 979, 581 
Fiscal year 1952 , . -scuw Gh Ae, A100 
Fiscal year 1953 : ‘ 3 5, 800, 073 
————————_——- 78, 498, 769 
Ordnance (other): 


Fiscal year 1951_- : - es 3, 818 
Fiscal year 1952 ; 4 —— 162, 484 
Fiscal year 1953 Z 4 ie 273, 825 
a 440, 127 
Utilities: 
A sce need liaieades ‘ealeebeniines 58, 000 
Fiscal year 1952 my, Mh ae 
Fiscal year 1953 . . a teen cata tei 
58, 000 


Total ; a ‘ peldn waited « renceed 4 te -. 149, 644, 497 
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Summary of undelivered procurement as of Apr. 28, 1953 


By procurement activity 
Commercial: 

Fiscal year 1951 4 $293 S80 

Fiscal year 1952 _ 7 23. 074. 767 

Fiscal year 1953 20, 807, 20 


) 


Total commercial . . 44,175, 850 
Intra-Federal: 
Fiscal year 1952_____- seen = : . 6, 441 
Fiscal year 1953_--~- ; ac ; Rind ; 933, 159 
Total Intra-Federal ian tate 939, 600 
Engineer: 
Army: 
Fiscal year 1952_-__- ‘ ita aeeie $2, 491, 815 
Fiscal year 1953 205, 382 


oo - - _— ), 


Navy: 


Fiscal year 1952___ atl 178, 389 
Fiscal year 1953 2 275, 376 
. 153 76 
Air Force: 
NN NN os alec cde 1, 581 
Fiscal year 1953_..........- Sans 435, 641 
— 437, 222 
OEE co sk ccccecedaunnnnns pied eal : 8, 588, 184 
Ordnance: 
Army: 
II Tas scees atl lal $117, 981, 903 
NIE: DR ig. 6 ais ce scaisn nd ancidcin mien 401, 970, 787 
PEGA YORE 1OGEia <nnoescnnadbuenee 293, 949, 088 
—_- — 813, 901, 778 
Navy: 
| | a er eer eee ee 44, 885, 548 
N° OU a as ncccnglatalal ante iiaedos 153, 120, 469 
Ee 2 a eer 144, 840, 854 
——- -———— 342, 846, 871 
nh: Qutmemee. «is. acces ccc at aewees : 1, 156, 748, 649 
Utilities: 
Army: Fiscal year 1952__....._.--. Sia ral = : 258, 568 
Navy: Fiscal year 1953___.......-.-- ere 2 ae Laos 1, 552, 606 
fA ae ep ae ee eer ee ee cere “ 1, 811, 174 
General Supply: 
Army: 
Fiscal year 1952..........-.-. db tds ls eS ere; OSE 
Fiscal year 1953_------- ass ae dice hee clea a ee ee 


9, 675, 694 
Navy: 
Fiscal year 1951_....----- Sa F 3, 337 
Fiscal year 1952_- , sg ae 280, 925 
Fiscal year 1953_......-.----- wabh Se LOpSRE, O40 
——_—_—. 1, 826, 102 
ASTAPA, fiscal year 1954-._......--..--- i 14, 992, O88 


Total, general supply - - - - -- -- eau aed 26, 493, 884 
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Summary of undelivered procurement as of Apr. 28, 1953—Continued 


By procurement activity 
Motor transport: 


Army: 


Fiscal ye 
Fiscal ye 
Fiscal ye 


ar 1951 
ar 1952 
ar 1953 


ar 1951 


sar 1952 


rear 1953 


Electronics: 
Army: 
Fiscal 
Fiscal ) 


Fiscal : 


Navy: 
Fiscal 


Fiseal y 


Fisda 


Air Force: 


Fiseal y 


Fiscal 


, motor transport 


sar 1951 
“ar 1952 
var 1953 


sar 1951 
“ar 1952 
var 1953 


ar 1951- 
ar 1952 


car 1953 


, 039 
, O87 
, 776 


35, 694 
3, 355 
, 234 


$4, 690, ¢ 


, 859, 
452, 2 


2, 627, 


)», 782, 160 
, 705, 842 


, 918, 464 
265, 406 


$113, 992, 


1, 097, : 


115, 089, 685 


40, O02, 


Fiscal y 106, 385 
9, 290, 2 
Total, electronics 100, 407, 


Total, undelivered procurement 


By fiscal 1 
Fiscal year 1951 
Fiscal year 1952 
Fiscal year 1953 


ears 


204, 995, : 
686, 202, 
563, O56. 


Total, undelivered procurement 1, 454, 254, 


GENERAL Exprsnses, MArtnE Corps PERSONNEL 

Mr. WieeL.eswortn. The committee will be in order. We will 
take up budget activity No. 3, ‘General expenses, Marine Corps 
personnel,”’ for which the request is $16,887,000 as compared with 
$20,762,339 for the current fiscal year. That is a reduction of 
$3,875,339. 

Within that total, $1,673,000 is requested for recruiting expenses. 

RECRUITING EXPENSES 

This item “Recruiting expenses” reflects an increase of $199,000. 
The breakdown is shown on page 36 of the justifications. 

Why do we have to have this increase in recruiting expenses? 

General Hiiu. This item is computed on a per capita cost basis, in 
view of the increased number of recruits during the fiscal year 1954. 
The expenses involve the transportation and board and lodging of 
applicants, which will be higher during the fiscal year 1954. 
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Mr. WieGLeswortH. The increase in the estimated number of 
recruits is what? 

Colonel Gamers. It is about 12,000 over the number this year. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. What are the figures? 

Colonel Games. We are budgeting for about 50,000 volunteers. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What was the figure this year? 

Colonel Games. The budget figure was around 33,000. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. What was the 38,000 figure that you gave us? 
You said there were about 12,000 more? 

Colonel Games. Those are the two figures. 

Mr. WicG.LeswortuH. A 17,000 increase on a base of 33,000? 

Colonel Games. Thirty-three thousand to around fifty thousand. 

Mr. OstrertaG. The 33,000 was in 1953? 

Colonel Gamus. Thirty-three thousand was the budget figure. 

General SHepHerD. The item reflects that it is much more econom- 
ical to recruit volunteers. We discussed that before. It is more 
economical in the overall budget than getting recruits from the 
Selective Service. 

EXPENSES OF APPLICANTS 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. “Expenses of applicants” reflects a request of 
$345,000, against a figure for the current year of $160,993, or an 
increase of $184,007. What is that—travel? 

General Hit. Transportation and subsisting while traveling, of 
applicants and the board and lodging of applicants. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. That is an increase of more than 100 percent, 
with an increase in your recruits of about 50 percent. Why should 
there be such an increase? 

General Hii. There is an increase of rejected applicants. We 
have 50,914 applicants at $3.44 per day; 7,775 rejected applicants at 
$2.91 aday. The board and lodging is on a base of 60,810 applicants 
at $2.42 per day, for which volunteer enlistments are 51,035, broken 
reenlistments are, 2,000 and applicants rejected at recruiting stations 
7,775 for a total of 60,810 applicants. 

Mr. WieaLteswortH. What was the figure for applicants in 1953? 

Colonel Games. I do not have those specific figures. It would be 
about 40,000. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. That gives the same ratio, a 50-percent 
increase in number of applicants but a 133-percent increase in the 
expenses of applicants? 

General Hix. In that case, sir, we are beating the highways and 
the byways for the applicants; the distance they travel and the time 
lapses from the time they are first secured until they are put on a train 
to the recuiting station is a little bit longer. They are given a more 
careful screening and it takes a little while longer to send them through. 


OPERATIONAL EXPENSES AND PUBLICITY BUREAL 


Mr. Wiee_eswortH. You want to increase your operational 
expenses $20,243, from $667,757 to $698,000. 

The expenses of your Publicity Bureau go up $11,000 from $467,500 
to $478,500. 

Can you not get along on the same basis for those two items? 
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General Htiu. No, sir. We had this portion of the law which stated 
that we could only use a certain portion of personnel during the year 
In 1952, on operational expenses in gasoline, kerosene, diesel oil and 
lubricants, it was $194,000. Our 1954 requirements are $310,000 
Our telegraph service was $12,000 in 1952. We do not have a 1953 
figure yet. In 1954 it is $15,000. Our telephone service is $82,590 
and it goes up to $100,000 in 1954. 

We have rental of recruiting facilities, $115,000. Laundry and towel 
service goes up from $980 to $1,500. The operation expense for 
motor vehicles is $103,350. Water, and so forth, goes from $2,300 to 
$5,000. Recruiting postage is $10,000. Office furniture is $4,150. 
Books, magazines and newspapers, $26,000. 

Mr. WiaateswortsH. Why does the Publicity Bureau have to be 
increased. You had only $405,000 in 1952 and you are up to $478,000 
in 1954. 

General Hitu. We have expanded the program. That is the regular 
procurement program. We have an expanded officer-procurement 
program. We have to revise our present booklets and pamphlets to 
keep them in step with the laws and we have to donate a certain part 
to the Department of Defense for Armed Forces Day. 

We have to use this new method of putting up signs, Dayglow, 
which is a new method of printing whereby the printed portion be- 
comes luminescent; you can see it at night. That is what we are 
using. Those are the main reasons why the Publicity Bureau goes 
up $11,000. 

TRAINING SUPPORT 


Mr. WiaeLteswortn. The item of training support calls for $1,- 
200,000 for 1954. That is about the same as the figure for the present 
fiscal year. That is for various schools. Tuition is provided for 
Marine officers attending civilian schools. 
technical institutions, are they not? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wige.tesworrn. Will you please furnish for the record, a 
table that will show the institutions and the courses to which you are 
to send these officers and the number of officers by rank that are 
sent to each? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Those are colleges and 
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Planned civilian school training, fiscal year 1954 











Course Title Num Unit I : 
ber c ( 
1e] administration an rar St rd I ute } 3 DY. S 
y, Palo Alto, Cal 
( or George Washington or |{Major 
{ ‘ss, Washington, D. C rdd 4 Captain 14 
jent graduate for bar examinatior | First lieutenant 
4 47 
t ,iministration, Harvard University, | Lieutenant colonel 2 S80) 
B Mass. | 
trollership, George Washington Univer- | Lieutenant colonel l 570 57 
W ashingt D.C | 
textile ¢ neering, Georgia Institute of Tech Captain 2 
y, Atlanta, Ga. (cost Ist year, $570, 2d year, | 
PG, management problems for executives, Univer Lieutenant colonel 545 545 
ty of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
dustrial] and management engineering, Rens- | Major l 785 785 
la titute, Troy, N. Y. 
ring, Princeton University, | Captain ] 585 85 
( ear of course at Naval PG 
l | 
1 engineering armament), Massa- | First lieutenant l 865 865 
» of Technology, Massachusetts | 
at Naval PG School, Monterey, 
Cal 
PG, ordnance engineering (jet propulsion), Califor- | Captain ] 685 685 
1 Institute of Technology, California (3d vear of | 
it Naval PG School, Monterey, Calif | 
( chools not yet determined for officer and en- 14, OM 
| 
ta 1, O41 


CLOTHING 


™ Mr. WiaGLesworru. The item of clothing calls for $12,782,000 as 
compared with $16,750,000. The breakdown of this item is on page 
11 of the justifications. 

Is this all for special types of clothing as distinguished from the 
normal issue? 

General Hix. Yes, sir. It is such items as cold-weather clothing, 
organizational clothing, amphibious landing suits, armored vests, 
alterations for uniform clothing and the cost of special garments. 

Mr. Wiae.iesworrn. There is included in this overall total an 
increase of $1,990,000 for organizational clothing, from $5,800,000 
to $7,790,000. 

General Hii. The increase is occasioned by $640,000 for organiza- 
tional clothing and the entire amount of $1,350,000 is required for 
cold-weather clothing, which is an increase, as no funds were provided 
for cold-weather clothing during the fiscal year 1953. 

I have here, sir, a sample of the armored vest and the lower torso 
portion which we use in Korea. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. Is this an item which we will eventually be 
stocked up on or is it one that has to be dealt with from year to year? 

General H1iu. The replenishment of the armored clothing is pretty 
high. We had stated that we would only require about 500 per month 
replacement on 12,000 per year. We found that they went much 
higher. In other words, the initial allowance of 12,000 per division 
was insufficient by 25 percent, plus the casualties of this type of 
equipment which were much higher than we anticipated. 
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ARMED SERVICES TEXTILE AND APPAREL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Mr. Wiacciesworrs. You refer to the Marine Corps share of the 
cost of the operation of the Armed Services Textile and Apparel 
Procurement Agency? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiea.teswortH. What is that and how is it financed? 

Mr. SHepparp. This is a new operation, is it not? 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. It looks like it. 

General Hriu. The Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procure- 
ment Agency was formed by order of the Secretary of Defense at this 
time last year to go into operation the Ist of October. It went into 
operation the 1st of October. We were required this year to support 
that with the transfer of so many positions which we did. We were 
required then to put this in as a separate item for the support of this 
agency. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrn. What is the nature of the agency? Is it a 
civilian setup? 

General Hiuv. It is civilian and military. It is in New York City 
in the old Quartermaster Procurement Agency. It procures all types 
of clothing; leather, rubber, wool, cotton, nylon, rayon, and other 
similar items. It is a joint agency. It has a directorate consisting 
of the Quartermaster General of the Army, the Chief of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts of the Navv, Quartermaster General of the 
Marine Corps, and the Assistant Chief of the Air Force Materiel 
Command in Akron, Chio. 

Under their directives the agency, to my mind, is being very effec- 
tively operated. It took a long time to get started, but now it is 
really going and I believe it is going to be satisfactory. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. To what extent is textile apparel to be pro- 
cured through this agency? 

General Hix. All of it, sir. 

Mr. WiaGtesworts. Across the board for all three services? 

General Hiiu. All four services; yes, sir. There are only certain 
small cases where there is an exemption and the service can then buy 
in an emergency. 

Mr. WiacLtesworts. How does its work fit in with the work of the 
clothing factory in Philadelphia? 

General Hiiu. This agency will take over a portion of the work 
that has been done by the depot of supplies, not the clothing factory. 
The agency will buy all of the piece goods, all of the fittings and find- 
ings and trimmings and they will advertise for all commercial procure- 
ment of garments on a cut, make and trim basis. 


MISCELLANEOUS INDIVIDUAL SUPPORT 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. Project No. 3—D is “Miscellaneous individual 
support,” for which the estimate is $1,232,000 for 1954, against an 
appropriation for the current year of $1,339,339. 

The breakdown of this is at page 43 of the justifications. 

I notice small increases for library expenses, education of dependents 
outside of the United States, and a $50,000 increase for recreational 
supplies and equipment, for a total in that one item of $305,893. 

Can you not get along for those three items on your basis for 1953? 
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General Hiiu. Those are on a per capita basis and it is due to the 
increase of personnel now serving. We get our library books from the 
Navy, so there is a straight charge on that. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Are there any questions on budget activity 
No. 3? Mr. Ostertag—— 


REVISIONS IN BUDGET 


Mr. OsrertaGc. General, under “General expenses for budget ac- 
tivity No. 3,” I notice a decrease from the 1953 budget of $1,437,000. 
However, there is an increase under recruiting expenses, training sup- 
port and miscellaneous individual support, leaving a net decrease, 
the large portion of the so-called decrease is in the clothing allowance; 
is that correct? 

General Hii1. There is a decrease of $1,437,000 from the printed 
1954 budget not the 1953 budget. 

Mr. Osrertac. That isright. There is a decrease from that budget 
of $1,400,000 and a decrease of $3,875,000 over the 1953 budget. 

General Hiiu. That is correct. 

Mr. OsrertaG. And that decrease from 1953 is substantially the 
decrease in clothing? 

General Hiti. And miscellaneous individual support of $107,000. 
There are increases of $199,000 in recruiting expenses and in training 
support of $1,000. 

RECRUITING EXPENSES 


Mr. Ostertaa. First, in connection with recruiting expenses, do 
I understand that you are having difficulty in recruiting the required 


number of volunteers for the Marine Corps? 

General Hit. No, sir. 

Genera] SHEPHERD. No, sir; we are getting more than we had been 
getting for some time. Recruiting has gone up. We have given 
impetus to the program. We have put more emphasis on it and it 
is cheaper in the overall budget to have volunteer recruits for periods 
of 3 or 4 or 6 years than to continue 2-year inductees. 

General Hitu. We are expanding the recruiting services so that 
they will do a more thorough job in the areas in which they are serv- 
ing; that is, at each recruiting office. 

Mr. OstertaGc. Generally speaking you are having no difficulty in 
getting the required number of volunteers for the Marine Corps? 

General Hitt. With the number increased from 33,000 plus the 
rejected applicant to over 50,000 plus the rejected applicants; that 
is the reason why we have to work a little harder to get more recruits 
in fiscal 1954 than we were getting in 1953. 


NUMBER OF RECRUITING OFFICES AND PERSONNEL THEREIN 


Mr. WieeLtesworts. How many recruiting offices have you got 
and what is the personnel? 

Colonel Gamzs. We have 43 recruiting offices. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. How many personnel? 

Colonel Games. We have 104 officers and 1,150 enlisted in the 
recruiting service. We have 325 substations which are attached to 
the recruiting offices. 
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Mr. Osrertac. There is an increase of $184,000 requested to 
cover expenses the total of which is $345,000, for applicants. Does 
that mean that these recruiting stations are, generally speaking, so 
far removed from the people that it required considerable overnight 
lodging and the cost ol meals and other expenses of that kind? 

General Hriu. Yes, sir; while they are being processed. 

Colonel Games. That is partially true, sir. One thing is we have 
reduced the number of our stations from around 400 to 325 which 
means that they lost some 75 substations. That involved consid- 
erably more travel and more time for these men who are recruiters 
to get into these areas where we formerly had recruiting stations. 

Mr. Ostertac. Why is the reduction of the number of substations 
not reflected in the total overall cost estimate? 

General Hii. This cost is as to the individual 

Mr. Ostertac. I am talking about the overall recruiting cost. 

Colonel Games. That reduction in money is a personnel loss as far 
as Marine Corps personnel are concerned, and not reflected in the cost 
of applicants. 

Mr. OstrertaG. I am talking about the overall recruiting expense 
of $1,673,000. 

Colonel Games. That does not include all of our expense if you 
include the diaasinil who are actually engaged in recruiting, which is 
by far the largest e xpense prope rly charged to that function. This 
money for applicants’ expense is purely for the applicants whom we 
get, their traveling, their board and lodging, but it does not apply to 
the marines who are trying to recruit them. 

Mr. Ostertac. I understand that. The $1,673,000 covers re- 
cruiting expenses, which have to do with the expenses of applicants, 
operational expenses, publicity bureau, and other expenses. 

Colonel Gamrus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertaa. If you have reduced the number of substations 
around the country, why is that not reflected in a decrease in overall 
recruiting expenses? I am not talking about the applicants’ expenses, 

Colonel Games. We do not rent space for our recruiting service, sir. 
There is no reduction of cost there, because we dropped 75 sub- 
stations. There is no drop in the expense of rental facilities. The 
drop appears in a reduced number of recruiters which is not reflected 
in this part of the budget. 

Mr. OstertTAG. What has been the effect of the reduction of this 
number of substations? 

Colonel Games. It has made our other costs go up actually. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Are we to understand that it made other costs go up? 

Colonel Games. For our applicants; that is, travel. There is more 
travel involved and more overnight lodging involved, because they 
come from further distances. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Has it forced the overall cost of recruiting up? 

Colonel Games. It has reduced the overall cost of recruiting a little, 
because we do not employ as many recruiters. The reason we reduced 
the substations in number is because we could not afford more than 
500 recruiters. There was a Jones amendment to the appropriation 
bill last year which said that we could spend only half the money for 
the pay of recruiters that we spent in 1952. So, we have saved that 
money, as far as the cost of recruiters goes. But, as far as the costs 
within the substation level are concerned, there has been no reduction 
as there is no expense involved in this part of the budget. 
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OFFICER TRAINING AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. OsrertaG. With reference to the training program, what is the 
reneral nature of the training acquired by Marine Corps officers at 
civilian schools. Will you give us a brief picture of that activity for 
the record, General? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

We send 3 personnel to the Personnel Administration and Training 
at Stanford University. That is $2,800. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. What is the nature of the training? 

General Hiti. That is in personnel administration and manage- 
ment. At the George Washington University Postgraduate School, 
in law. 

Mr. OstertaGc. Do you mean that you send officers to civilian 
schools te study law? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir; 10 for 1954 at $475 each. We send 2 to 
the Postgraduate Business Administration at Hacvard University at 
$880 apiece. We send one to the Postgraduate Comptrollership 
School at George Washington University at a cost of $570. We send 
one to the Postgraduate Textile Engineering, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, $765. We send one for Postgraduate Management Prob- 
lems for Executives, at $545. Wesend one to Industrial and Man- 
agement Engineering at Rensselaer, $785. 

Mr. OsrertaG. I just wanted an idea of the general nature of this 
activity. It is surprising to me that, within the ranks of your officers, 
you do not have qualified men to meet your needs in these several 
fields. 

General Hix. No, sir; you do not. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Is that true of all the services? 

Admiral CLexton. The only way you can get them in the regular 
service is to train them. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortH. You have all kinds of lawyers in the service. 

Mr. Osrertraa. For example, take the legal profession. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Osrertac. How bee your Marine Corps Reserve? Do you 
have qualified professional men in the Reserves who can a. called 
for these various specialized services? 

General SHEPHERD. We have called them from time to time, but it 
is unfair to make a lawyer stay on in the Marine Corps against his 
_ involuntarily, beyond his 2 years of service. I know several very 
fine lawyers who came back voluntarily when the Korean crisis began, 
but after 2 years of service they wanted to go back to their law firms, 
which was quite natural. 

Mr. Osterrac. How about the hundreds and thousands of men 
who received GI education and received deferments, who are subject 
to service now? 

General SHEPHERD. We do not have any in the Marine Corps 
Reserve so far as I know, sir. All of the Marine Corps Reserve 
officers, after they have been deferred at college in our platoon 
leaders’ program, are immediately called to duty upon their graduation. 

Mr. Osrmertaga. In any event, this program has been going on for 
some time? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. OsrertaG. It appears that there will be a continuation of it as 
long as we are in a state of emergency; is that true? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Ciexron. It should go on indefinitely, regardless of th 
state of emergency. 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. In any profession a man goes out 
and refreshes his knowledge by getting an advanced degree or post 
graduate study. It is just as important in the service. With thi 
tremendous personnel problems we have to handle in management 
it is vital that we have a few well-trained officers who can bring back 
the latest ideas from advanced college courses and put them into ou: 
personnel-management branch. 

Mr. OsrertaG. But this situation is not true in the case of th 
medical and dental profession, because you have special laws governin; 
their entrance into the service 

General Hitt. Might I answer that, sir? 

Mr. OstrertaG. Yes. 

General Hiiu. In the case of the medical and dental profession, a 
person does not lose his medical training when he is doing that work 
When he comes in the Marine Corps he is away from his regula 
operating base. Let us say he was a junior partner in a firm. He is 
away for that length of time. His firm needs him. We have had 
plenty of cases where good people, Medal of Honor people, bad wanted 
to come back in the Reserves, and their companies told’ them, ‘‘You 
can come back this once, but unless you cut off your affiliation with 
the service you will have to look for another job.”’ 

It is the man being pulled away from the roots ot his profession for 
2 years and then having to go back and compete with those same 
people operating in that vicinity. It is all right for the career officers 
if a man is going to make a career of the military service, to be away 
from his home town, but for a man to come away from his home 
town for a couple of years and be in the military service, carrying out 
professional trainmg, he certainly loses out in the end at his hom 
location, 


CLOTHING PROGRAM 


Mr. OsrertaG. Could you tell us, General, what the overall picture 
is as it relates to your clothing program; that is, with a sharp decrease 
in your requirements does that mean that vour stockpiles are up as 
compared with your needs during fiscal year 1954? 

General Hitt. No, sir. This provides organizational, arctic, special 
cold-weather and experimental clothing, alterations to uniform cloth- 
ing, and the increased cost of special garments for personnel of the 
Marine Corps. It is a net requirement based on new initial issues 
and replenishment to the increase in strength plus a replenishment to 
the total strength. Computations are based on issue history, table of 
allowance, and material allowance list as applicable. 

On the cold-weather clothing the quantities provided under this 
estimate are required for replenishment during fiscal year 1954. 
A stock level of amphibious landing suits is required. We do not 
have any of those. 

Alterations to uniform clothing requirement is computed on an 
average cost per enlisted man, based on past history. 
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Then we have the outsized man, which the regular sizes do not 
fit. and we have to add the cost of the special garments. ‘That is 
from previous expe rience. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Are you running on schedule insofar as deliveries 
are concerned? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. There will be no unexpended balances insofar as 
this next coming year is concerned? In other words, you have avail- 
able all money you need and you expect to use it in accordance with 
the way it is programed? 

General Hix. Yes, sir. 


SHORE PATROL EXPENSES 


Mr. Osrrrtac. What does “Shore patrol expenses’? mean under 
the ‘‘ Miscellaneous individual support’? Of course, it is a small item 
of $40,000. Is that the expenses of those people on shore-patrol duty 
while on duty? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

General SHerHERD. A man is sent ashore from ship to perform 
shore-patrol duties. He must have a place to eat and pay for his 
lodging, and so forth, that night. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS OUTSIDE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Osrprrag. ‘’Education of dependents outside United States’’. 
That is a small item of $6,750. That does not take care of all the 
education of dependents outside of the continental United States, 
does it? 

General Hiti. Yes, sir; it does in the cases where we are responsi- 
ble for the program. We will say in Guam or Kwajalein or Pear] 
Harbor or some place like that someone else is responsible. The 
Navy is responsible for that. But where a person is assigned to one 
of the embassies or legations or something like that that is our re- 
pombe. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is that for tuition? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. A maximum of $225 per child per school 
vear may be paid. Each case must be submitted for the approval of 
the Secretary of the Navy, Comptroller. We have 32 of those. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


Mr. OsrerraG. Lsee that activities under “Miscellaneous expenses” 
are reduced by 50 percent. What would that cover, generally speak- 
ng just to give me an idea? 

General Hitt. Prizes, medals, entrants at rifle matches, and so 
forth. 
r = o—_ . rT - ‘ 
[TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Budget activity No. 4, “Transportation of 
things,’’ $17,101,000, as compared with $19,249,688 in 1953. Within 
that total $15 million is included for both years with respect. to. inland 
transportation, and in 1954 there is $2,101,000 for ocean transporta- 
tion, which seems to be transportation by the Military Sea Trans 
portation Service. 
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The Marine Corps has no control over rates for that service, | 
take it? 

General Hriu. No, sir; we do not. We have no control over either 
4A or 4B, except under section 22, where we can negotiate for rates 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. As a matter of fact, have the rates for MSTS 
which are reflected here gone up as compared to the rates in force in 
1953? 

General Hitt. We had down as general measurement tons 36,250, 
to cost $548,000. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortn. At an average cost per ton of $15.12. 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. Then we had 79,650 special for $1,553,175; 
which came to $2,101,261. That was rounded off. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. The rate for special cargo is $19.50 per ton. 

General Hit. Yes, Sl 

Mr. WIGGLEsSWorTH. an those rates of $15.12 and $19.50 as a 
matter of fact been increased over the rates in force for the current 
fiscal year? 

General Hixu. No, sir; I do not believe they have. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Are there any questions on “Transportation 
of things,’ Mr. Ostertag? 

Mr. Ostertaa. In the original budget you requested $22,101,000 
as compared with the revised budget of $17,101,000. In other words, 
there was a net cutback of $5 million. Will that work any serious 
hardship, General? 

General Hixu. It is hard to say, sir, because one of the public 
laws states that you may incur a deficiency in transportation for the 
year in which it is incurred. We have a pretty good estimate which 
will show that we can live within $15 million. 

Mr. Ostertac. You have each year balanced off at about that 
amount? 

General Hritt. What we have done is delay some and put it off 
until the next year, to keep within our appropriated funds. 

Mr. Ostrertac. How did you arrive at the figures of your original 
estimate to cover your needs as $5 million more? 

General Hitz. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. OsrertaG. With regard to the rates which you speak about, 
those freight rates apply inland to railroads, principally; is that true? 

General Hiiu. Railroads and vans, trucks. 

Mr. Ostertac. Are those rates negotiated between the services 
and the railroads, or is that with the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

General Hii. No, sir; the Interstate Commerce Commission sets 
the rate, but under conditions under clause 22 for special movement 
or for a lot of the same kind we can negotiate with the carriers for a 
reduction in rate on that item. We have less than carload rail, 10,000; 
carload rail, 14,000; Railway Express, 2,900; less than truckload, 
8,000; truckload motor, 9,000; commercial water, a very small amount; 
Government air, 27; freight forwarders, 4,725.. That is 50,662 for 
1,363,280,830 pounds. With a roundoff that comes out to $15 million. 
That is the forward estimate for the fiscal year 1954 projection of the 
first 9 months of fiscal year 1953 estimated into 1954. 
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RECRUITING 


General SHEPHERD. Is there any question in your mind, Mr. 
Ostertag, about the cost of this recruiting? I would like to say a 
few words if there is. It is much cheaper and better for the services 
to have volunteers than it is for them to have inductees. In order 
to have volunteers you have to spend a little more money to get them, 
with the advertising and going after your recruits. But it is a matter 
of $63 saving on every recruit who is a volunteer rather than an 
inductee, to say nothing of the benefits incurred by the fact that he 
stays on for 3 or 4 to 6 years 

What little addi tional is added to the recruiting expenses is more 
than made up for in your overall reduction in the cost of bringing in 
inductees. 

Mr. OsrertaG. General, to answer your question, I would only say 
that I have been laboring under the illusion that there was a great de- 
mand on the part of the youth of America to serve in the Marines. In 
other words, I thought you had far more volunteers or offers of service 
than you had room for. Is that true? 

General SHepHerD. No, sir; I would not say that was true. [ am 
very hs appy to say the average young man does like to come into the 
Marine Corps, or has indicated that he prefers the Marine Corps. On 
the other hand, like any other product you are selling, you have to go 
out and exercise a certain amount of salesmanship to the public. ‘it 
just does not come natural for the average youngster to enlist in any 
service without encouragement. 

General Hill points out that we reject 1 out of 7 applicants, 

Mr. Osrerrac. Of course, that is a matter of normal operation. 
sut I did not realize that you had to sell the Marine Corps to the 
youth of America, because the average lad who has to go into the 
service or wants to serve to a large extent gravitates to the Air Force 

‘to the Navy or to the Marines. I felt that you necessarily must 
x0 » thtongh certain recruiting procedures, but to carry on an extensive 
camapign and to beat the ‘bushes, as you referred to it, I felt was 
unnecessary. 

General SHepHERD. Everyone else is beating the bushes, too, to 
get these boys. That is an inescapable fact. 

Mr. OstertaG. Is that because of competition? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. Each service is competing for the 
youth of the countiy. There is only so much manpower in the 
country. With the increased sizes of the other three services, the 
competition is very keen. It requires a certain amount of sales- 
manship and going out and making personal contacts. You speak 
to a young man, and he wants to join the Marine Corps, but when 
it comes to actually signing up you have to go out and talk to that 
boy and take him into the recruiting station and show him what we 
have, in order to get him to actually sign an enlistment contract. 


MARINE Corps RESERVE 


Mr. Wiee.esworrs. Budget activity No. 5, “Marine Corps 
Reserve,” $5 million requested in 1954 as compared with $3.6 million in 
the current fiscal year, reflecting an increase of $1.4 million for the 
Ground Reserve and a decrease of $36,000 for the Aviation Reserve. 
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The Ground Reserve matter is covered on pages 46 to 50 inclusive, 
and there is a breakdown on page 50. 

I notice a slight increase in personnel support. What does that 
cover? 

General Hitu. There is $73,490 in “Organizational clothing, men’s,” 
and $27,700 for transportation and subsistence of doctors in connec- 
tion with platoon leaders class. 


TRAINING CENTERS 





Mr. WiccLieswortn. I note the justifications say that included in 
this sum are 33 Government-owned training centers, 41 commercially 
leased training centers, and 154 Navy-Marine Corps Reserve training 
centers; and that during the fiscal year 1953 the Marine Corps 
Reserve units will be activated at 28 Naval Reserve Training Centers 
and these facilities will require alterations and improvements during 
the fiscal year 1954. Also, during 1953 six training centers will be 
acquired by lease and will require alterations and improvements from 
fiscal year 1954 funds. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 







The item for maintenance and operations shows an increase from 
$3.4 million to $4.7 million in respect, I take it, to the centers to which 
I have just referred. There is no detailed breakdown of this main- 
tenance item. Where is the increase of $1.3 million reflected? 

General Hitu. The increase is reflected, sir, in that each station 
would be operating to a larger extent, and more stations would be oper- 
ating. In other words, heretofore we may have had at a lot of stations 
only one instructor-inspector and 6 or 8 marines. He did not require 
much heat, light, water, and everything that goes into the operation 
and maintenance. Now, where they are going to be used all the time 
with several drill nights per week, all the maintenance costs will rise, 

General SHepHerD. We have more stations, too, 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Have you comparative figures for the number 
of stations in 1953 and 1954? 

Colonel Stickney. The end 1953 figure of joint training centers on 
hand is 154 training centers on hand; and in fiscal year 1954 it is 156. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. Two more stations? 

Colonel Stickney. Yes, sir. Those are joint centers. Then the 
Federal centers are 33. Commercial centers are 37. That gives a 
total of 224. 

Mr. WiecLesworrtnH. For 1954? 

Colonel Sticknry. That is end 1953. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. The end figure 

Colonel Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. What is the end figure for 1954? 

Colonel Stickney. Joint, 156; Federal, 35; commercial, 43; total, 
234. 

General SHerHerp. Of course, in 1953 we are only operating at 
30 percent. In 1954 we will be operating at 50 percent. 

Colonel Stickney. Yes, sir. You understand these are just 
training facilities. We sometimes have 2 or 3 units in 1 facility, so 
that does not indicate the number of units. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortH. Any questions on budget activity No. 5, Mr. 
Ostertag? 
REDUCTIONS IN REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. OstertaG. The original request called for $6,684,000 for the 
Marine Corps Reserve, both Ground and Aviation. This estimate, 
or the 1954 request as now revised, is $5 million. That is a net 
reduction of $1,684,000. 

Had the original request been granted, what major difference 
would it have made in this program? 

Colonel Lona. The original request, sir, also envisioned a greater 
personnel increase for the organized Marine Corps Reserve. That 
would have required greater expenditures for the maintenance and 
operation of training centers. More people would have been on 
board. 

Mr. Ostrervac,. Will you activate the same number of Reserve 
units which you had planned for the year? 

Colonel Lona. It will be essentially the same. There may be 
| or 2 less units. The total numbers of personnel will be less. This 
new estimate is based, as was mentioned yesterday, on data which is 
6 months more current. In other words, it was figured at a later 
date and we were able to use more actual data as compared to the 
original estimate. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Let me put it this way: Will this degree of readiness 
be as great under these revised figures as it would have been under 
the original figures? 

Colonel Lone. Yes, sir; I believe that is true. 

Mr. WiceGLeswortu. Mr. Sheppard? 

Colonel StickNry. With the personnel which we will be permitted 
to have there is an increase of 11,000. 

General SHerHerp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ACTIVATION OF UNITS AND STRENGTHS THEREOF 


Mr. Ostrertac. General, as I understand it, you contemplated an 
average, let us say, of 242 units to be activated and in operation 
during 1954. 

Colonel Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstrertaGc. That will remain the same? 

Colonel Lona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. That is the degree of readiness which will remain 
the same? 

Colonel Lone. Yes, sir. 

General SHEPHERD. But the number of men allotted to those units 
is different. 

Mr. OstrertaGc. Numbers of men do not measure your readiness? 

General SHepHErRD. Oh, yes, sir. In numbers it does; yes, sir. 

Colonel Stickney. It is bodies we need. The number of men will 
increase your readiness. 

Mr. Osrerraa. If they are not activated, not trained, and not 
prepared, then they are not ready. 

Colonel Stickney. On the original calculation we figured that we 
could build these units to a larger capacity in manpower. With the 
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limited dollar expenditures we cannot build these units up, with 
manpower and maintenance support that we need. 

Mr. OsrertacG. In other words, you would have the same number 
of units, but they would not have the same number of men? 

Colonel Stickney. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. SHepparp. What you have actually done is cut the pattern 
of your strength to the dollars allowable under the budget. That is 
what you have done. 

Colonel Stickney. That is exactly it; yes, sir. 

General SHepHEerRD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuepparD. That is what Mr. Ostertag was trying to get at 
You may have 150 units, hypothetically, with only 5 men in a unit, 
if so desired? 

Colonel Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. But when it comes to the end strength, the units 
should be up to the requirement in order to have an operating unit, 
as I interpret the procedure; is that correct? 

Colonel Stickney. That is correct. 

General SHepuerp. It extended the base, as we call it. 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. No further questions. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Wiee.eswortH. Budget activity No. 6, “Research and devel- 
opment.”’ There is a request for $2 million which is the same as in the 
current fiscal year. This subject is dealt with at pages 52 to 55 of the 
justifications. 

Mr. Wieciesworin. The biggest item here is with respect to am- 
phibious operations, which I note is $1,903,000, with a number of small 
items, $12,000 for intelligence and planning operations; oceanographic, 
geographic, and earth-science information and operational analysis of 
weapon system, and techniques. 

$85,000 for personnel operations, which the justification states in- 
cludes research and development for training of personnel assigned to 
amphibious operation, improved rations for landing force, clothing 
and defense personnel equipment, medical techniques for survival and 
rescue and rehabilitation of casualties. 

Is that the whole story of this item, or does the word ‘‘includes”’ in- 
dicate there are others? 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. What you have told us off the record refers to 
amphibious operation? 

General Hiuu. Yes. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. What is included under ‘Personnel opera- 
tions’’? 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Any questions, Mr. Ostertag? 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. OsrertaGc. Are any of these studies coordinated with the 
studies of other services? 
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General SHepHerp. Yes, sir; we are responsible for the develop- 
ment of most of the amphibious projects and they are coordinated 
with the other three services, but the primary mission of that activity 
is assigned to the Marine Corps. 


REDUCTIONS IN REVISED BUDGET 


Mr. Ostertac. The original budget request called for $3.5 million. 
That is a net reduction in the revised budget of $1.5 million. Can 
vou tell us for the record what this really means? 

General Hiiu. Certain items were deleted. 

Lieutenant Colonel FLercuer. As originally approved, for the 
fiscal year 1954, there was included for research and development 
some $3.5 million in funds. The work consists of 59 projects. The 
budget for this program was based on the authorized practice of 
limiting advanced work and was to cover a 3-year period. With this 
limitation of funds for research and development, for the operations 
required of the Marine Corps, more facilities would have been required. 

The cutback of $1.5 million has forced a cutback in the number of 
projects to 50, and is based on year-to-year funding without advanced 
findings of any sort. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortn. All of this money is for 1954 work? 

Lieutenant Colonel Fietcuer. That is correct. Besides opera- 
tions, during fiscal year 1954, the cutback in funds has resulted in a 
major reduction in scope of programs as well as selection of projects, 
limiting them only to the urgently and immediately needed projects. 

A breakdown of the reduction, I believe will be of interest; “Am- 
phibious operations’, a cut from $3.2 to $1.9 millions; ‘Intelligence 
operations” from $150,000 to $12,000; and ‘‘Personnel operations” 
from $138,000 to $85,000. 

Mr. Osrerrag. Our understanding is that this whole question of 
research and development is going to be given serious study and con- 
sideration by the Department of Defense, and I assume you people 
will be a part and parcel of this revised approach to this whole ques- 
tion, and perhaps what you originally contemplated you would require 
will fall into place during the course of events, especially with respect 
to the change in the amount of money that is made available. I am 
not speaking for the Defense Department; I am merely stating for the 
record that that seems to be in the picture. 

Admiral Ciexron. They will be doing the coordination, if any- 
body is. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Yes. 

Mr. WieeteswortnH. Mr. Sheppard. 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Suepparp. Is there any contribution from the amount re- 
quested, with specific reference to research, for supporting research 
that is going toward the expenditures embraced in the so-called 
electronics improvement, both for elevation detection and otherwise? 

Lieutenant Colonel FLercuer. I do not believe so. 

Mr. SHeprarp. It should be somewhat limited, in my opinion, but 
[ am merely asking to see if there was any contribution being made 
from this fund. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Fiercner. I can say this: that, within the 
limit of $2 million for the total research and development program, 
it is necessary that we make use of the development programs of othe: 
services, and insure that each and every one of the projects be evalu- 
ated, to be sure that they are not being covered by the other services 
We have to be very selective in the projects that we select. 

Mr. SHerparp. Are you qualified by the Secretary of Defense 
group that has to do with the allocation of funds, which under the 
organic law they have the right to request so much contribution from 
each of the responsible services, to pay their share; in other words, 
is this fund any part of that contributing factor? 

General Hiuu. No. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. WiegeLeswortu. Project 7, “Industrial mobilization, $21,000,”’ 
which is substantially the same figure as in the current fiscal year for 
the purpose of industrial mobilization planning, for approximately, 
1,000 items in connection with the production-allocation program 
Are there any questions on that item? 

Mr. OstrrertaGc. No questions. 

Mr. WigeLeswortu. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. Only one question. The title here is rather broad, 

“Planning within the Department of Defense.’”’ Is this for you? 

General Hix. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is confined to the Marines? 

General Hii. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. No further questions. 


CATALOGING 


Mr. WiceLeswortn. Budget activity No. 8, “Cataloging,” in the 
sum of $440,000, as compared with $380,000 in the present fiscal year. 
This is covered on pages 57 to 60, inclusive, of the justification, with 
a breakdown on page 60. 

I notice that you state that emphasis will be placed on Federal cata- 
loging during the fiscal year 1954, and that reflects an increase of 
$309,000 to $420,000, whereas the amount asked for normal work 
decreases from $71,000 to $20,000. 

The request contemplates 35 man-years of employment at head- 
quarters, with an additional amount of 48 man-years of employment 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Other than personnel services, $75,000.’’ What is the status of 
this work, so far as the Marine Corps is concerned? 

General Hitt. The Marine Corps is getting along on the item, but 
until it—we are required by Public Law 436 to expedite, and we are 
now more or less assisting the Department of Defense, and we are 
going along mostly at about the same rate. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. What percentage of the work is completed, 
so far as the Marine Corps is concerned? 

General Hiuu. As far as the Marine Corps is concerned, there are 
only a few items that we probably would have to fix up—that is, the 
new items that enter the system, which are Marine Corps peculiar 
items—and we are keeping that work up to date on the new items, 
I do not know the status of the overall Federal cataloging program. 
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DEPARTMENT OF Navy CATALOGING PrRoGRAM, 1952-54 


Mr. Wiee.teswortH. Admiral Clexton, will you give us some kind 
of table that will show the cataloging funds by appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 in each case? 

Admiral Ciextron. Yes; I can furnish such a table, and will do it 

* 1952, 1953, and 1954. 
(The information requested follows:) 


Department of the Navy cataloging program, fiscal years 1952, 1953, 1954 


A ppropriation Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1952 1953 1054 

lotal $12, 745, 394 $12, 515, 541 $15, 276, 950 
Aircraft and facilities 155, 000 142, Ow 158, 000 
il engineering 35, 310 125, 000 125, 000 
Ships and facilities 207, 300 472, 700) 43, 000 
Marine Corns troons and facilities 229, 000 380, 000 440, 000 
Ordnance and facilities 1, 614, 800 169, 600 R31. 000 
Servicewide supply and finance 10, 338, 649 11, 144, 000 13, 225, 000 
“ervicewide operations 36, O85 33. 350 25. 150 
Medical care 28, 300 48, 891 29, 800 


Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Are there any questions on this activity, Mr. 
Ostertag? 

Mr. Osrerraa. Insofar as the dollars and cents go, the activity 
remams fairly stationary? 

General Hix. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. Would you say, General, that. it is too early to 
determine the Panis work on this entire program? 

General Hitu. I believe the entire program is supposed to be com- 
pleted at the end of 1954, but I cannot appraise it, because we have 
such a small cell in the whole program. I know that it will make us 
hump to complete our portion of this program, and if we had been 
required to complete our portion within the time limit, it would have 
required almost $800,000. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What portion of this fund goes to the operation of 
the division under Admiral Fowler? 

General Hitt. None. We collaborate with him. 

Mr. SuHepparp. But there are no funds? 

General Hitu. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. No portion of this appropriation will be handled by 
the Department of Defense? 

General Hiui. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. None whatever? 

General Hirt. No part of the appropviation, but the personnel 
used for carrying out our part of the program. But, as you will note 
here, $309,148 for fiscal year 1953, and $420,000 to support the 
Federal program. 

Mr. SuepparpD. But the money is not expended by the Department 
of Defense; it is expended by the Marine Corps? 

General Hi. Yes. 
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DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wicciesworts. Budget activity No. 9, departmental ad- 
ministration, the request is $6,751,000, compared with $7,288,365 for 
the current fiscal year, and oneuanaiiy ‘calls for 1,757 positions during 
1954; 1,576 man-years of employment, which you state is to be re- 
duced 127 man-years, as compared with the current fiscal year 

General Hii. Yes. 

OTHER EXPENSES 


Mr. WiceLteswortnh. Under other expenses you are asking 
$1,044,000, compared with $865,365 in the current fiscal year. This 
is a breakdown for other expenses on page 64 of the justification, 
from which it appears that there is a decrease in the item for office 
equipment and furniture and other administrative expenses, but an 
increase from $381,444 to $702,900 for stationery and office supplies. 

Why do you need almost double the 1953 appropriation in respect 
to stationery and office supplies? 

General Hix. Stationery and supplies is estimated at $103,800, 
and books—— 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. Why do you need an increase of almost 100 
percent on that? 

General Hii. The increase in ee and supplies is $103,800; 
postage stamps, $12,700; printing by the Government Printing Office, 
$200,900. Those are the increases in this activity. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. You got along with $381,000 in 1953, and 
$487,000 in 1952. 

Lieutenant Colonel WrsBrr. I would like to speak for a portion of 
that amount for office supplies, on page 64, $337,300, which is the 
same amount we actually expended in 1952, and we request the 
same quantity in 1954. 

Mr. Wiccieswortns. I was interested in the increases, the reason 
for the increases, which make up the figure $321,456. 

Lieutenant Colonel Wrsrr. The increase in 1954 with respect to 
1953? 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. Yes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Wreser. With respect to 1953, we had used 
$121,000 of items from stock. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What will be the cost in 1953 of this stationery 
and office supplies? 

Lieutenant Colonel Wresrer. Counting what we have used from 
stock, and what we propose we should add for minor items, $337,000. 

Mr. WicciteswortsH. There is still an increase of $200,000 in here. 
How much do you have on hand in stock now? 

Lieutenant Colonel Weser. We do not have any in this project. 
That is why we are budgeting for the full consumption in 1954. 

Mr. Wieciteswortn. What would make up the other $200,000? 

General Hii. It is mostly for printing and binding, made up of 
the following items: Blank books and forms, $66,7 76.98; IBM punch 
cards, $29,136.56; Marine Corps routine orders, $38,000; Marine 
Corps Manual, volumes 1, 2, and 3, change and change letters, 
$16,507; military occupational specialty manual, $2,340; Marine 
Corps lineal lists, $10,239.87; military personnel statistics, $1,091; 
historical monographs, $67,716; tables of organization, $6,428; tables 
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of allowances, volumes 1 and 2, $9,050; tables of equipment, Fleet 
Marine Force, field and base depots, $7,425; tables of equipment, 
non-FMF organization, $1,072; plant account handbook, $300; Army 
veneral orders, $70; Navy Department general orders, $500; Nav, 
Register, $1,250; promotion tests, $18,142.50. 

Classified publications, $3,065.09; binding of miscellaneous books, 
$1,080; operational history of the Marine Corps in Worid War II, 
$85,410; that brings the total of $365,600. 

Mir. WiecLeswortH. Any questions? 





CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps 


Without objection we will insert in the record the two tables which 
Admiral Clexton has given us on civilian personnel for the Marine 
Corps appropriation. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 
ution, Marine Corps 


1 ) 
Van- ears and do iars, by 


j 


appropr 





MARINE CORPS TROOPS AND FACILITIES 
Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 St year 1954 
aa Man- Man- 
Dollar years Dollars years Dollar 
years t (ect i 
(actual actual (esti estimated (esti- estimate 
F mated) mated) 
I. By budget activity, total 18,503 | 62,052,484 | 17,744 | 61,391,127 | 17,012 19, 950, 684 
1. Forces and stations 13, 730 | 46,390,222 | 13,983 | 48,440,380 | 13,362 17, 6 4 
General expenses, Marine 
Corps personnel 2, 979 9, 066, 707 1, 981 6, 241, 568 1, 988 6, 256, 202 
7. Industrial mobilization 4 19, 036 3 12, 746 3 12, 871 
8. Cataloging - . 75 286, 870 74 316, 033 &3 362, 780 
9. Departmental administration 1,71 6, 289, 649 1, 703 6, 380, 400 1, 57¢ f 817 
Il. By source, total 18, 503 | 62,052,484 | 17,744 | 61,391,127 | 17,012 99, 950, 684 
1. From current year funds, sub- 
total 16, 690 56, 850, 676 16, 734 58, 614, 764 16, 022 57. 174.321 
2. From prior year funds, sub- 
total 
3. From reimbursements, sub- 
total 1,81 5, 201, 808 1,010 2, 776, 36: 990 63 
lll. By ceiling control, total 18, 50: 62, 052, 484 17, 744 1,391, 127 7, 012 ) 950. 684 
1. Under own ceiling control 18,194 | 61,215,484 | 17,442 | 60,571,127 | 16,710 1, 110, 684 
2. Under ceiling control of other 
bureaus and offices 309 837, 000 302 820, 000 302 840, O00 
WORKING FUND NAVY MARINE CORPS 
I. By budget activity, total s4 0, 777 105 457, 492 122 ~ 
Il. By source, total s4 359, 777 105 457, 492 22 i8 
1, From current year funds, sub- 
total 
2. From prior year funds, sub- 
total 
From reimbursements, sub- 
total S4 9,77 10 457, 492 22 18 
Ill. By ceiling control, total 84 3 7 10, 457, 492 122 8 
1. Under own ceiling control 84 359, 777 10 457,492 122 ig 


2. Under ceiling control of other 
bureaus and offices 
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Tuurspay, May 21, 1953. 


MEDICAL CARE, NAVY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. HERBERT L. PUGH, MC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

CAPT. MURPHY K. CURETON, MC, USN, COMPTROLLER 

THOMAS J. HICKEY, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 

COMDR. JOHN 8. COWAN, MC, USN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, RE- 
SEARCH DIVISION 

LT. CHARLES R. WANNEMACHER, MSC, USN, HEAD, BUDGET 
BRANCH 

DR. MELVIN A. CASBERG, ASSISTANT TO SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(HEALTH AND MEDICAL) 

MAJ. GEN. GEORGE E. ARMSTRONG, MC, U. S. ARMY, SURGEON 
GENERAL OF THE ARMY 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 
REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation on estimate $135, 770,000 | $106, 457, 000 $84, 900, 000 
ransferred to “‘Military personnel, Navy, 1953’’ pursuant to 
Public Law 346 9, 100, 000 
Adjusted appropriation on estimate 135, 770, 000 97, 357, 000 84, 900, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 30, 769 26, 000 114, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 21, 218, 000 19, 465, 000 15, 336, 000 
Total available for obligation 157, 018, 769 116, 848, 000 100, 350, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year —40, 377 9, 159, 800 
Obligations incurred 156, 978, 392 107, 688, 200 100, 350, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
“Ships and facilities, Navy” 300, 000 
‘Naval personnel, general expenses”’ 33, 200 34, 800 
“Local currency operations, Japan, Department of 
Defense”’ 415, 000 425, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘“‘Servicewide supply and finance, 
Navy” 3, 363, 000 
Total obligations 154, 363, 592 108, 148, 000 100, 350, 000 


Note.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U. S. C. 481 (c)). Unobligated balance, estimated savings, 1953 are available for transfer to cover 
supplemental request contained in H. Doc. 62 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
I 


DIRECT OPLIGATIONS 


1. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities $48, 643, 000 $51, 200, 000 $48, 086, 000 
2. Education and training 4, 299, 000 3, 892, 000 3, 799, 000 
3. Medical services, supplies and equipment at other facilities 7, 665, 245 15, 300, 000 | 13, 722, 000 

4. Nonrecurring procurement of medical supplies and equip- | 
ment 58, 684, 000 5, 192, 000 5, 590, 000 
Medical material support 1, 098, 000 1, 211, 000 | 1, 058, 000 
6. Medical care in nonnaval facilities 3, 792, 000 8, 113, 000 | 3, 301, 000 
Care of the dead 2, 047, 000 1, 854, 000 | 2, 147, 000 

8. Research and development 

Direct 8, 431, 018 3, 500, 000 | 3, 500, 000 


, 238, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 076, 000 


Indirect 
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Obligations by activities—Continued 





Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS—continued 






9. Industrial mobilization and procurement planning $66, 560 $89, 000 | $315, 000 


10. Departmental administration 2, 234, 000 2, 306, 000 2, 306, 000 























Total obligations from appropriated funds 133, 197, 823 88, 657, 000 84, 900, 000 
Reimbur ts from non-Federal sources: 4. Nonrecurring | 
procure )f medical supplies and equipment 30, 769 26, 000 114, 000 





Total direct obligations 133, 228, 592 88, 683, 000 85, 014, 000 

















OBLIC 






ATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMED 
ACCOUNTS 


TS FROM OTHER 









Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities 19, 242, 000 18, 411, 000 14, 976, 000 
4. Nonrecurring procurement of medical supplies and equip- 
ment | 675, 000 | 
Medical material support 1, 433, 000 
6. Medical care in non-naval facilities 460, 000 379. 000 360, 000 








Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 21, 135, 000 19, 465, 000 15, 336, 000 
















Total o 





bligations | 154, 363, 592 108, 148, 000 100, 350, 000 





















Mr. WiccLeswortsH. The committee will be in order. We take up 
this morning the item entitled ““Medical care, Navy,” for which there 
is a request for $84,900,000, which compares with $91 million in the 
so-called Truman budget and $106,457,000 in the current fiscal year; 
is that correct, Admiral? 

Admiral Puen. That is right, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. WieeieswortnH. Admiral Pugh, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery is with us this morning. We should be very 
happy to have your statement, Admiral. 

Admiral Puex. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Navy is requesting an appropriation of $84,900,000 under 
the appropriation ‘‘Medical care, Navy”’ for fiscal year 1954, as com- 
pared with appropriated funds required for obligation in 1953 of 
$88,657,000. This money will be used for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of a medical center, naval hospitals, dispensaries, dental clinics, 
and research units. It will also provide for education and training, 
medical and dental supplies and equipment, medical care at nonnaval 
facilities, care of the dead, medical and dental research, industrial 
mobilization, and departmental administration. 























HEALTH OF THE NAVY 





During fiscal year 1952 the health of the Navy was better than in 
the previous year despite an increase in strength of almost 300,000 
men and a corresponding increase in workload. For every 1,000 
personnel on duty during fiscal year 1952 fewer than 19 were on the 
sick list every day compared to 21 persons out of every 1,000 on the 
sick list during fiscal year 1951. 

There was progress in combating disease. The incidence rate for 
upper respiratory diseases declined 18 percent. Venereal disease also 
decreased slightly, while the accident and violence rates remained at 
the same level as in fiscal year 1951. Unfortunately, one rate—that 
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for mental disease—has risen since 1951. This is a continuation of the 
increased incidence of mental illness since the beginning of the Korean 
War. 

The foregoing general comments should be supplemented with data 
on the Korean War in order to provide a clearer concept of the work- 
load of the Medical Department of the Navy. Up to the end of 
March 1953, approximately 70,000 Navy and Marine Corps personnel 
were wounded or killed in action or treated for disease and nonbattle 
injuries. Of this total, 30,000 were battle casualties of which there 
were 3,700 deaths. Among the 40,000 cases treated for disease and 
nonbattle injuries, only one-third were evacuated from Korea and of 
this number, more than half were returned to duty in the Far East. 

The Medical De ~partment is grateful for the fact that a relatively 
small number of individuals died of wounds after reaching a medical 
facility. There have been only 520 of these cases. In other words, 
the chances of the wounded invididual living after receiving medical 
treatment are about 50 to1. A large part of the credit for this wonder- 
ful result must be given to the enlisted personnel in the Hospital 
Corps. These corpsmen suffered 1,100 battle casualties including 89 
deaths. In fact, over 50 percent of all Navy battle casualties were 
incurred by corpsmen. Nearly all of these were among corpsmen 
serving the marines in combat. 

Another aspect of Medical Department oprations in Korea meriting 
mention is the work being performed by the hospital ships. Since the 
beginning of hostilities 48.000 personnel have been admitted as patients 
to the hospital ships. Approximately 40 percent of these patients 
were members of the Army and Air Force. 


HOSPITAL PROGRAM 


More than half of the requested appropriation is for the mainte- 
nance and operation of naval hospitals. In 1954, it is proposed to 
operate 29 hospitals, with an average daily patientload of 17,954, of 
which 750 will be combat casualties. The planned hospitalization 
rate is 1.43 per hundred active duty strength, exclusive of battle 
casualties. This is the lowest hospitalization rate ever planned in 
the history of the Medical Department, and illustrates clearly, | 
believe, the high quality of care which is being provided for the Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

The estimated obligations per patient day are $9.31, as compared 
with a rate of $9.89 per patient day in the current fiscal year. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


In prevention of disease, the Navy during 1952 put into effect the 
newest recommendations for prevention of streptococcal infections 
and rheumatic fever. In two major outbreaks in recruit training 
camps it was demonstrated that this large-scale health threat to 
young recruits can be concrolled. 

Two preventive medicine teams in the Far East have investigated 
and aided in control of several outbreaks of dysentery, one outbreak 
of smallpox, and severa’ threats of typhus fever in our own troops, 
South Koreans, and prisoners of war. 

Ten to thirty-five percent of troops serving a year or more in Korea 
have picked up demonstrable worm infestations. Marines due for 
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rotation or separation are examined by preventive medicine teams 
before returning to the United States so that affected personnel may 
be treated for intestinal worms and other parasites while on ship and 
arrive home ready for leave or separation, entirely free of their 
Korean parasitic infestations. 

Two studies are now going on to evaluate a new prophylactic agent, 
hexachlorophene soap, for the prevention of syphilis and chane roid. 
The soap is approximately one-fifth the cost of former prophylactic 
agents it is expected to replace, and is far more acceptable to the user. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


A continuing problem confronting us in the personnel area is the 
procurement of medical and dental officers in sufficient numbers to 
compensate for the known and anticipated rate of attrition. The 
shortage of medical and dental officers is due primarily to the release 
of reservists upon completion of their obligated period of active naval 
service, and to the negligible factor or rate of procurement for Regular 
Navy medical and dental officers. 

A similar problem exists in the Navy Nurse Corps. Attrition in 
that corps is due to resignations for marriage, hardships, and also, 
as with medical and dental officers, to the release to inactive status 
of reservists who have completed their obligated service. To meet 
the problem we have Navy nurses assigned to keep the needs of the 
Navy Nurse Corps constantly before the nursing public by speaking 
to the nurses in schools of nursing, through radio and television 
appearances, and by talks before professional organizations and clubs. 
This policy has paid divideads not only to the Navy but also to the 
general public through the imterest stimulated among young women 
considering the choice of a career. 

Naval Reserve program.—The Medical Department is responsible 
for planning and directing all aspects of the naval medical reserve 
program. This includes procurement and training of personnel, 
including training in those phases of naval medicines not available 
to the medical reservist in his civilian professional pursuits. Such 
training prepares the reservist for immediate full usefulness in the 
event of total mobilization or the sudden onset of hostilities. At 
the present time our medical Reserve component is furnishing about 
65 percent of the Medical Corps, 58 percent of the Dental Corps, 
11 percent of the Medical Service Corps, 55 percent of the Nurse 
Corps, and 24 percent of the Hospital Corps personnel on duty. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


The Medical Department’s education and training program in- 
cludes intern and residency training for medical and dental officers, 
as well as graduate and refresher training for officers in the various 
professional specialties. ‘Training is also provided Medical Service 
Corps officers in sciences allied to medicine and dentistry, and in 
hospital administration. Graduate training is afforded Nurse Corps 
officers to equip them to meet the demands for increased skill in 
technical procedures and for better understanding of the patient, both 
physically and psychologically. Last, but far from least, is the train- 
ing of enlisted personnel of the Hospital Corps in care of the sick, 
and advanced technical training of these personnel to equip them as 
assistants to medical and dental officers and to. prepare them. for duty 
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on ships and stations where medical officers are not immediately 
available. Similar training is provided enlisted personnel of the Air 
Force and Coast Guard in common specialties, thus making the most 
effective use of instructors and training facilities. 

Training of enlisted personnel will need to be continued during 
fiscal year 1954 to offset large losses of trained personnel, primarily 
reservists who will have completed their obligated active-duty service. 

The primary objective of this program is better professional care 
of the sick and injured, and increased skill in the prevention of disease. 
[t is considered that results of this training are apparent in the state- 
ments made earlier regarding the health of the Navy. In addition to 
contributing to improvement in the health of the Navy, the benefits 
of the training provided by this program accrue to the individuals 
participating, and collectively to the naval service through greater 
proficiency in the performance of duties by individual medical per- 
sonnel. 

[ would like to add here that it does something more. It sends 
back to civilian life a man better equipped for his role as a civilian, 
whether or not he elects to continue in pursuit of a medical practice, 
because by reason of this Navy training, he will be a more valuable 
member of his community, and particularly would this be true in the 
case of a large-scale disaster. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL RESEARCH 


The research efforts of the Medical Department have continued and 
resulted in several new developments. In the field of submarine 
medicine new fluorescent fixtures for lighting submarines were devel- 
oped as well as a new indicator board to make personnel error less 
likely in instrument reading. There was also improvement in tests 
devised for the assessment of submarine candidates, making it possible 
to determine with some degree of accuracy the advisability of accepting 
men with various physical and psychological characteristics for 
submarine training and duty. 

A major problem of extreme urgency that is now being studied is 
carbon dioxide toxicity, establishment of tolerable levels, and the 
development of carbon dioxide toxicity charts. With the advent 
of the snorkel and the atomic-powered submarine, we have submarines 
mechanically capable of continuous undersea operations for months, 
but it has not been determined what will happen to the crew who 
will be exposed to low concentrations of carbon dioxide over such long 
periods of time. As recently reported in the press, an entire submarine 
with practically a full crew as subjects was utilized for 60 days in this 
study. With the aid of information gained from this study we hope 
to complete the laboratory phases of “the project in fiscal year 1954. 

In the field of aviation medicine cesearch, an investigation has been 
undertaken in an attempt to discover the cause of arteriosc lerosis, 
particularly in aviators. This disease has a special meaning to 
aviators, whose circulatory systems are exposed to a great variety of 
damaging effects by reason of extreme acceleration, anoxia, and men- 
tal strain, It is anticipated that drugs can be fcund to give relief 
to arteriosclerotics, and that, as a result of the study, we can reduce 
attrition among aviators because of this disease. It is also expected 
that the study will make valuable contributions to our knowledge 
of the aging process. 
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In atomic medicine research definition of the exact effect of gamma 
rays from atomic bomb explosion was achieved. It was discovered 
that flash burns from atomic bomb explosions occur within 0.3 
second, thus proving that evasive action cannot be effective for 
protection. It was also ascertained that primary vaccination against 
diseases given within 12 days of radiation exposure will not protect 
against the disease. Another fact which was discovered is that 
radiation lowers resistance to infectious diseases and allows harmless 
bacteria of the intestinal tract to become dangerous. 

Developments in research in preventive medicine include a rapid 
germ detection kit for field use; control of streptococcal infections by 
oral medications and aerosol treatment of quarters. 

Research in field medicine resulted in several improvements 
including development of an attachment to the standard Marine 
Corps body armor vest which provides additional protection for the 
groin and buttocks areas; improved protective helmets ; development 
of special body armor for jet fighter pilots and air crewmen; use of 
thermal boots for protection against land mines; development of an 
inexpensive portable field surgical operating light; and modification 
of the ordinary sleeping bags for use in transferring the wounded. 

Since psychiatric casualties cause so great a loss of naval manpower, 
not only in wartime but also in peacetime, we must have an intensive 
program of research to permit more effective selection of personnel, 
to develop prophylactic techniques against neuropsychiatric break- 
down, and certainly to improve our methods of treatment. Much 
work has been done in these areas, but much remains to be done. 
For example, special screening tests have been developed for selection 
of potential combat officers, a project has been established to study 
various methods of rehabilitation of offenders against naval discipline, 
with plans for future followup studies; and medical personnel who are 
not psychiatrically trained have been indoctrinated in the methods of 
identification and forward area treatment of neuropsychiatric combat 
casualties, with resultant higher recovery rates for those casualties. 


DEPARTMENTAL 





ADMINISTRATION 


The estimate for this activity represents the funds required for the 
administrative expenses of the Navy Medical Department’s head- 
quarters in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, which exercises 
direction and control over all Medical Department installations 
The share of the total appropriation requested for this purpose is less 
than 3 percent. 

An important function carried out in departmental headquarters 
is the operation of the Armed Forces Medical Publication Agency, 
which has been delegated responsibility by the Secretary of Defense 
for publication of the Armed Forces Medical Journal and the Medical 
Technicians Bulletin. These publications are distributed to Medical 
Department personnel of the three military services for their infor- 
mation in matters of professional and administrative interest. 

\s you gentlemen are well aware this budget has been subjected to 
the most intense examination. Every item has been checked and 
reviewed ‘to insure that funds requested were kept to an absolute 
minimum. All possible price declines have been provided for, and 
as I indicated earlier, we are looking forward to the lowest annual 
hospitalization rate in the history of the Navy. 
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The Medical Department proposes to continue in fiscal year 1954, 
is it has in the past, to provide the Navy and the Marine Corps with 
he best medical care available and it is my sincere belief that this 
uudget provides the minimum funds to fulfill this mission successfully 

Mr. WieeteswortnH. Thank vou, Admiral. Are there any general 
questions of the Admiral at this point? 

Mr. SHerrarpD. No, Mr. Chairman. We have both listened to 
presentations of this Bureau for a long time and so far as I am con- 
cerned, the admiral’s general statement is self-explanatory. I think 
or the details, we would conserve the time of the committee, if we 
took those up as we reached the individual items 


AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 


WicGLeswortH. Admiral, you state that the appropriation 
request is $84,900,000 as com ared with funds required for obligation 
in 1953 of $88,657,000? 

Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. That latter figure, I take it, is your estimated 
obligations for 1953? 

Captain Currron. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. However, looking at the green sheets, if we 
wpe various reimbursements and transfers into account, if I under 

and the situation aright, you will in fact have, assuming this appro- 
priation request is allowed in full, $100,350,000 for expenditure in 
fiscal 1954, will you not? 

Admiral Puen. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Which compares with the figure of $108,- 
148,000 available in 1953? 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir, 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. WiacieswortH. What are the reimbursements from non- 
Federal sources? 

Admiral Puau. Some surveyed automotive vehicles; that is the 
principal, if not the sole source. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. What are the reimbursements from other 
accounts which run up over $15 million in 1954? 

Captain Cureton. Mr. Chairman, those are primarily reimburse- 
ments for rations served to men who are entitled to rations in kind 
from other appropriations and collections for hospitalization of other 
than Navy patients. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. That is, you serve primarily, of course, the 
Navy and the Marine Corps; but you also serve the Army and the 
Air Force? 

Captain Cureton. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. To a limited extent. 

Captain Cureton. We have in our hospitals Army patients and 
Air Force patients for whom we will collect $8 a day in fiscal year 1954, 
and dependents for whom we collect $1.75 a day; veterans and Bureau 
of Employees Compensation patients, for whom we collect the 
interdepartmental rate which in 1954 will be $14.75 a day. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCE, ESTIMATED SAVINGS 


Mr. WiacGLtesworru. What is the explanation of the item of 
$9,159,800 for expenditure this year entitled ‘““Unobligated Balance 
Estimated Savings’’? 

Captain Cureton. That is money that was available but which 
we do not plan to obligate. That is estimated savings in addition 
to the $9,100,000 which has been transferred to “Military personnel, 
Navy” already this year. 

Mr. WiacGLeswortH. Without objections, we will insert at this 
point is the record page 2 of the justifications entitled ‘“‘Appropriation 
Introduction.”’ 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


The estimated appropriation requirements for fiscal year 1954 for ‘‘ Medical 
care, Navy,” is $84,900,000. The following summary table reflects comparative 


financial data for fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954 by gross obligating authorit) 
and appropriation requirement: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal] year Fiscal year 
1952 1953 1954 


Gross obligating authority $154, 363, 592 | $108, 148,000 | $100, 350, 000 


Reimbursements 21, 165, 769 19, 491, 000 15, 450, 000 


Appropriation requirement 133, 197, 823 88, 657, 000 84, 900, 000 


The following significant items were among those used in the development of 
this estimate: 

(1) Maintenance and operation of 1 medical center, 25 continental naval 
hospitals and 4 overseas naval hospitals in full operating status, 11 medical depart- 
ment schools, 2 naval dispensaries, and 6 dental clinics. 

2) An estimated average patient load of 17,954 in naval hospitals consisting 
14,598 Naval and Marine Corps patients, 755 Army and Air Force patients, 
and 2,601 other supernumerary patients. 

(3) An average naval patient load of 864 in nonnaval hospitals. 

(4) A ration rate of $1.09 per man in continental hospitals and $1.21 per man 
in Overseas hospitals. 

(5) Noneombat deaths in fiscal year 1954 are estimated at 2,160. 

(6) An interdepartmental hospitalization rate of $14.75 per diem and an inter- 
service hospitalization rate of $8 per diem, 


of 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MeEpICAL TREATMENT 
FACILITIES 


Mr. Wiae_eswortnu. This request is broken down into 10 budget 
activities, the first of which is for maintenance and operation of medi- 
cal treatment facilities, $48,086,000 as compared with $51,200,000 in 
the current fiscal year, a reduction of $3,114,000 as compared with 
fiscal 1953 and about $600,000 less than in 1952. 


MEDICAL CARE IN NAVAL HOSPITALS 


Within this total there is a request of $46,430,000 for medical care 
in Navy hospitals, which is dealt with on pages 5 to 11 of the justifica- 
tions, and which represents a reduction of $2,994,000 as compared with 
the current year and as to which the justification states that it con- 
templates maintenance and operation of 29 existing naval hospitals, 
4 of which are located outside the continental United States. 
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Is that the same number of hospitals, Admiral, that we are currently 
maintaining? 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. The anticipated patient load over all is 17,954, 
is that correct? 

Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. As compared with 18,679? 

Admiral Pucu. Yes, sir; 18, 679 in 1953. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. That is for inpatient work? 

Captain Cureton. That is correct. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. In addition to that, you expect outpatient 
treatments and examinations to the number of 5,197,000 compared 
with 5,350,000 in the current fiscal year? 

Captain Cureton. That is correct. 

Mr. WiGGLesworrtnH. So there is some decrease in workload esti- 
mated, both inpatient and outpatient? 

Captain Cureton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. The table on page 9, I take it, gives the 
mathematics of how you arrive at the per diem rate of $9.31? 

Captain Cureton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. Including personal services, subsistence, 
maintenance and operation; and that compares with $9.89 in the 























current fiscal year. 









SPECIALIZED MEDICAL FACILITIES 






Within this total there is a request for $1,656,000 for specialized 
medical facilities, compared with a 1953 estimate of $1,776,000. 
That is for maintenance and operation entirely, is it not? 

Captain Currron. There are some medical stores as well, as part 
of maintenance and operation. This is for the operation of those 
activities that are delineated on page 12, which are the complete 
financial responsibility of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
There are 2 naval dispensaries, 6 dental clinics, 6 preventive medicine 
units, and 16 naval station dispensaries classified as specialized 
medical facilities. 














RATIO OF PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS TO NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 





Mr. WiaGLteswortH. What is the ratio of physicians for the Navy 
and Marine Corps to the number of people on board? 

Admiral Puau.: The ratio of physicians to personnel is about 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. That is, how many per thousand? 

Admiral Puau. It is a little less than five per thousand. 

Captain Cureton. It figures to about four at the present time, 
very close to four. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortsh. Four per thousand? 

Captain Cureton. Four per thousand, 

Mr. WiaaieswortH. You have about 5,900 on the rolls? 

Captain Curreron. No, sir; there are not that many. We have the 
figures here, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortnu. I am sorry. The figure is 4,364? 

Captain Cureton. That is about it. 

Admiral Pucu. It is 4,291 as of the 31st of March, which is the latest 
figure that I have. 
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Captain Cureton. As of the 31st of March the total strength of th 
Medical Corps was 4,291. That figure will change almost from day 
to day but as of the close of business March 31, there were 4,291 on 
board. 

Mr. WiGcGieswortH. Can you give me a similar figure for the 
dentists on board? 

Captain Cureton. 1,829 

[r. WiccLesworts. That has come down recently? 

Captain Curreron. That has been fairly constant. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. | have a figure here of 2,032 

Captain Cureron. Within a month or two it might change that 
much 

Mr. WieateswortnH. That is around 1.9 per thousand? 

Captain Cureton. Just about, sir. 

Admiral Pucu. The Navy is allowed by law two per thousand, I 
believe. It is very close to that. 

Mr. WiceLeswortnH. You are allowed two dentists per thousand by 
law? 

Admiral Pueu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WigGLtesworrsn. Is the number of doctors fixed by law? 

Admiral Pueu. The law says 6.5 per thousand, but that is high. 
We have never had that many to my recollection. 

Mr. Wicciesworrtu. That ceiling is allowed as a matter of statute? 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF PHYSICIANS IN CIVILIAN LIFE COMPARED WITH NUMBER IN 
ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE 


Mr. Wiacteswortu. I ask the question because this committee has 
a report from its investigators which points out that in a period of 
some 44 years, from 1906 to 1950, the total number of doctors in the 
United States has been about 1.3 per thousand of population; that in 
60 percent of the States, representing approximately half of the popu- 
lation, the number has been one or less than one doctor per thousand. 

Then they go on to show that the figure for the Air Force is about 

3.4 per thousand, for the Army about 3.8 per thousand and for the 
Ni avy 4.2 per thousand. 

Without going into too much detail, they make a computation 
showing officers and enlisted men with dependents, officers, and en- 
listed men without dependents, total eligible to receive care, the num- 
ber in Korea, and so forth; and on the basis of an allowance of 1.3 per 
thousand for noncombat areas and four per thousand in combat areas, 
they come up with a possible saving across the boards of some $20 
million, of which about half would be in the Marine Corps and the 
Navy. 

Admiral Pucu. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether you would 
like to hear my views on some of those figures or not. 

Mr. Wiaa.teswortu. That is why I put the figures in the record. 

Admiral Puen. Those figures are subject to many qualifying 
conditions. They say that the Nation by and large has only 1.3 
doctors per thousand. There are a lot of people in the Nation who 
employ osteopaths and chiropractors and faith healers, and goodness 
knows what all. We are talking about just doctors, MD’s, in the 
service. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Along that line, if you will pardon an interjection, 
if you are going to use that as a yardstick, it seems to me it would be 
an erroneous concept upon the following premise: The great American 
public are pretty definitely typed as to income. Some of them can 
afford medical treatment, some of them cannot. Some of them take 
it voluntarily when they can afford it and some of them do not take it. 
Those figures would have to be analyzed to obtain their true signifi- 
cance. 

In the case of the service, you have a stere a, or standard de- 
mand that is a part of a Government contract, in reality, with the 
personnel in the service. 


NAVY MEDICAL COVERAGE 


Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. We are charged with the responsibility, 
in the first place, of selecting people who are less likely to get sick, 
who are least likely to constitute a liability rather than an asset. 
Then we are charged with the responsibility of keeping them from 
getting sick. 

First there is the matter of selectivity; then preventive medicine, 
and then treating those who do get sick and injured. 

Then we operate a training program. We operate our own research, 
and so forth. I do not want to be extravagant in the use of doctors. 
All the doctors we want is the number sufficient to enable us to give 
first-class medical coverage to the people for whom we are responsible. 

The Navy does need a few more. As to the ratio of the doctors in 
the Army, that may be adequate for them, but it would not be suffi- 
cient for the Navy, because the Navy is much more highly fragmented 
than the Army. When you send a detachment of people out on a 
mission, whether they are Army or Navy, they need a doctor. So the 
fact of fragmentation has to be taken into consideration. We have to 
consider the fact that we must have a doctor aboard ships. If you add 
a given number of troops to the Army, they will be absorbed in an 
Army division and the division probably will not need any additional 
doctors. But the same number of troops taken to man 3 ships, will 
mean that you need 3 more doctors. 


RATIO OF MEDICAL OFFICERS TO MEN 


Mr. OstrertaG. Doctor, what is your ratio now? 

Admiral Puen. It is less than 4. 

Captain Cureton. The number is 4,291 to about 1,088,000 men. 

Mr. Ostertac. What is the ratio; qne physician to how many? 

Admiral Puau. So many doctors per thousand 

Mr. Wiac.ieswortr. This report indicates 4.2 physicians, but it 
is based on an overall figure of 1,044,571, which was before the re- 
vised figures were made known, so the percentage would change 
some. 

Mr. OstertaG. There is a discrepancy, in any event, between 
their figures and the figures we have received this morning, is there 
not? 

Captain Cureton. Those on-board figures will vary from day to 
day; there are medical officers being brought on board, and there 
are medical officers being relieved from active duty prac tically every 
day, and any time that we give an on-board figure, it is usually as 
of a specific date; they are not current, because a week later they 
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will be either up or down, depending upon people who are transiting 
in and out. 

Mr. Ostrertac. That is granted. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortn. It is a fact, is it not, that the Navy has had a 
higher ratio for some years than any of the other three military 
services. 

Admiral Pucu. That is correct, but I believe it is lower now than 
it has ever been. 

I would like to make one further observation with respect to the 
ratio. You hear references made a lot of times, and we are told that 
we should start with a ratio, and then make it fit. I say the ratio 
itself is simply the end result, and we should not be told that we have 
got to start with 3.2 and make that do. We should be told that we 
must be as conservative as possible, and then whatever it comes out to 
be is the figure; but to lay the ratio down and say start with that, it 
looks to me as if you are doing the thing backward. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. It does furnish some yardstick. 

Admiral Puan. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. And, naturally, if we see the Army and the 
Air Force getting along with a lesser ratio, it raises a question why 
the Navy cannot do likewise. 

Admiral Puacu. I realize that. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Also the casualty rate in the Navy, insofar 
as World War II was concerned; was considerably less than that in 
either the Army or the Air Force? 

Admiral Puc. You say in the Navy, we have to take care of the 
Marine Corps also. 

Mr. WiaaieswortnH. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Are you making reference to the statutory pro- 
vision which deals with ratios? 

Admiral Puan. Yes. By statute, and I do not recall the citation 
of the law, but by law we are allowed 6.5 doctors per 1,000 troop 
strength. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortH. That is the ceiling. 

Admiral Pucu. That is the ceiling. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Not to exceed that? 

Admiral Puen. Not to exceed that: that is correct. I do not think 
during World War II we ever reached it; I do not think we have ever 
reached it; that is too much; we do not need it. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, it does not mean anything, accord- 
ing to that statement; it is more or less meaningless? 

Admiral Puan. No; the ratio is not meaningless; I think it is a 
very significant figure, but I do not believe that the ratio should be 
used as the thing to start from, and work backward. I think the 
ratio is the end result. 


NEED FOR LARGER RATIO IN NAVY 


Captain Currron. Mr. Chairman, may I interjeet the thought that 
the Navy has a large number, a relatively large number of ships, and 
practically all ships have less than a thousand aboard; and we have 
a large number of stations at various places in the world where there 
are no civilian medical services available, and on those stations there 
will not be facilities for a thousand military personnel. Those stations 
are so located that if we are to discharge our responsibility to the 
troops, there must be at least one medical officer. That makes it 
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most impossible for us, with that sort of arrangement, to have the 
same ratio as an organization which customarily has more than a 
thousand in individual units requiring medical care. We simply 
cannot live with that sort of a ratio, under the circumstances stated, 
without leaving a large group of people uncovered. 

Mr. Ostertaa. That is understood. 

Captain Curgeron. That is the primary explanation, I think, for 
the need for a larger ratio in the Navy. Now, if I may interpolate 
one Other thought 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You want more doctors and dentists, but 
you do not need as many nurses as the other services? 

Captain Currton. We only require the nurses in those places where 
we give inpatient care. There are some other places where we do 
have a requirement for nurses, but primarily the nurse strength is 
lower. Then, with reference to the people who have become injured, 
or who become ill, we have finally a very favorable unit cost for our 
medical care. We feel that the economics of our operation somewhat 
counterbalances the increased number of medical officers on the 
basis of ratio calculation. 

Mr. WiaeL_eswortu. Of course, doctors have been called into 
service recently in great numbers, and it has been stated that we are 
very short of doctors in the service, that is, speaking for the armed 
services as a whole; and when we see figures of this kind it just makes 
us wonder if we are not overdoing it in respect to medical personnel. 


DENTISTS 


What is the dentist situation; how many dentists have you? 

Captain Cureton. One thousand eight hundred and twenty nine, 
as of March 31. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. The figure I have here is 2,024. 

Admiral Pucu. That may have been true sometime during the 
winter. But that figure fluctuates from month to month, even from 
week to week. 

Mr. WigG.LeswortH. Our report shows the more favorable ratio of 
dentists is in the Army, which is 1.9 percent, as compared with 2 per 
thousand in the Air Force at 2.1 in the Navy, and if the 1.9 Army ratio 
were to be applied to the Navy, there would be a potential saving of 
$1,316,000. 

Admiral Ciextron. Based on figures recently received, it is 1,829 
dentists per million, and the ratio now is 1.8 in the Navy per thousand. 

Admiral Pucu. Mr. Chairman, | do not think we are extravagant 
in the armed services; I think that we operate a pretty tight sbip. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL AT HOSPITALS 


Mr. WiaGLesworrn. Under civilian personnel engaged in hospital 
care: How many of those do you have? 

Captain Cureton. We plan, during fiscal year 1954, for 8,438 
man-years. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. The figure I have here is 9,198. 

Admiral CLexton, That applies to the printed budget. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortu. That is the Truman budget. 

Captain Cureton. There has been some reduction. We are now 
planning for 8,438 civilians in hospitals in 1954. It was 9,574 for 
1953. 
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Mr. Wiecteswortsu. If you go to the 8,438 you have complied 
with the suggestion which the investigators make in this connection 

Captain Cureton. May I interject at this point that, considering 
the fact that the doctors we have and the enlisted men and civilian 
employees are included in the staffing ratio we have planned for 1954, 
the staff rate is such that if any one segment of the staffing ratio is 
disturbed, in order to provide care, it will have to be increased some- 
where else. 

We are planning a staffing ratio in 1954 of only 112 per 100 occupied 
beds. That is the lowest ratio that exists in comparable hospital! 
operations in the United States by a considerable bit. So that think- 
ing in terms of reduced numbers of doctors, certainly it gets to the 
point where we simply would not have enough people to take care of 
the patients. 

RATIONS RATE 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. My attention is called to the ration rate, 
which is given on page 2 of the justification, at $1.09 per man, conti- 
nental hospitals; $1.21 per man, overses As hospitals. What is the rate 
you are using in the current fiscal year? 

Captain Cureton. 1.18, overall. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Continental? 

Captain Cureton. Overall, continental and ex-continental. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Can you give me the 2 figures used in 1953, 
on which you project it for 1954? 

Captain Currnron. During fiscal year 1953, we did not have sepa- 
rate continental and overseas rates, but I believe that rates of $1.17 
and $1.32 ought to just about compare. There is also a differential 
for tubercular patients. 


RELATIONSHIP OF RATION RATE AND SUBSISTENCE RATES 


Mr. WiecLteswortu. How does that tie in to your subsistence rates 
shown on page 9 of the justification, $1.97 for fiscal 1953, and $1.72 
for fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Hickey. The figure of $1.09 represents the basic ration rate. 
The subsistence rate of $1.72 includes subsistence of patients and also 
enlisted staff personnel who are entitled to rations in kind, all computed 
on a patient day basis. This method of including the subsistence of 
enlisted staff personnel with the subsistence of patients on the basis 
of patient days results in the higher figure of $1.72. 

Our total reimbursement requirement of $14,976,000 which is shown 
at the bottom of page 9 includes reimbursements from the appropria- 
tions ‘Military personnel, Navy” and “Military personnel, Marine 
Corps” for rations furnished enlisted personnel, both patient and staff, 
who are entitled to subsistence in kind. 

Mr. WiceLtesworru. So far as the operation of facilities is con- 
cerned, the higher figures on page 9 are correct, are they not? 

Mr. Hickey. Our ration, daily ration, will be $1.09 per man. 
However, you must realize when we are talking of patient-day costs, 
we include not only the food for the patient, but also the food for 
staff enlisted personnel entitled to rations in kind. 

Mr. Wiecitesworrs. The staff has to eat. 

Mr. Hickey. And computing both on a patient-day basis, it 
amounts to $1.72 per patient day for subsistence. The individual 
ration rate for both patients and enlisted staff is $1.09. 
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Mr. WiecLeswortH. But so far as operating the hospital is con- 
cerned, you have got to figure on food, and the base is $1.72. 
Captain Cureton. That is correct, 


REIMBURSEMENTS FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. OsrertaG. Is there subsistence provided for elsewhere, for the 
staff? 

Mr. Hickey. There is subsistence for our enlisted patients and staff 
provided for in the appropriations for military personnel. We get 
reimbursement from those appropriations for the time we subsist 
enlisted personnel at hospitals. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. Do you recall, Admiral Clexton, the figures 
we had in the Navy and Marine Corps? It seems to me they were 
$1.19 and $1.14; something like that. 

Admiral CLextron. That is correct. I put a table in the record on 
that. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Do you recall just what those figures were? 

Admiral CLtexton. The figures were $1.13 for the Navy, for con- 
tinental ashore, United States. As you recall, the Marine Corps 
calculated theirs in a different manner, so that theirs was $1.19, but 
then they took a deduction of a large dollar total at the end of the 
calculation and that made it the same as the Navy, or $1.13 is the 
figure for the total Navy. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the primary ration base? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. It does not include the personnel additional cost 
that has just been referred to in the comment on the budget? 

Admiral CLexton. That does not compare in any way with the 
$1.72. 

Captain Cureton. That should be compared with the $1.09. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Where do you get the money for the $1.09? 

Captain Currron. We get it by reimbursement from the appro- 
priations for military personnel, both Navy and Marine Corps. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. At the same place the Navy and the Marine 
Corps obtain their funds; is that correct, Admiral Clexton? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Mr. WicGLeswortsH. How is the ratio of $1.13 in two places, 
and $1.09 here where we are taking care of the same sick people? 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Captain Cureton. The rate of $1.09, appearing in the budget, is 
the rate allowed to the medical department in the budget markup. 
The rate of $1.13 is the rate allowed to the other appropriations for 
subsistence in the budget markup. 

There is no money in this budget ‘‘Medical care’’ for subsistence, 
except as we obtain it by reimbursement from the other appropriations. 
We believe that the $1.13 rate is more nearly what it will actually cost 
us for food. 

Admiral CLiexron. If a Navy or Marine patient is in a nav:l 
hospital, then the appropriation, “Military personnel, Navy, ard 
military personnel, Marine Corps,’”’ where the subsistence funds aie 
contained, will be transferred to the Medical Department, in order 
that the men may be fed. 
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INTERSERVICE HOSPITAL PER DIEM RATE 


Mr. WiceteswortH. What relation does the per diem rate on page 
9, of $9.31 have to the per diem rate of $8 at the bottom of page 2? 

Captain Cureron. The rate of $8 at the bottom of page 2 is a 
rounded-off rate for ease of reimbursement, established by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, at which all three military departments reimburse 
each other for care in the other department’s hospitals. Since it is 
all appropriated funds, the difference between the two rates just about 
balances it out. We will have nearly as many patients in an Army 
hospital at this rate as they will have in ours, and that difference 
just about balances out. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. You mean the difference between $8 and 
$9.31? 

Captain Currron. Yes. The thought here is to make the transfer 
easier. I believe, if I perhaps may put the words in the Defense 
Comptroller’s mouth, the thought is that the transfer of $8 per day 
for each patient we care for from other services will more nearly show 
in the record of that service what is the medical cost, than if we did 
not make the transfer; and yet the act of making the exact transfer 
would be more detailed than is necessary for the purpose. 

Mr. Ostertac. Is there considerable detail involved in this 
procedure? 

Captain Cureron. Handling it this way there isnot too much. 
In such operations we have simply to report on a monthly basis how 
many hospital days they have for the Air Force; and then the report 
is made from all the hospitals to determine how many total days of 
service thev rendered to the Air Force, and bill for that at $8 a day. 
There is not much bookkeeping in that way. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. It is still not clear to me why you should 
not carry the same figure in both places. 

Captain Cureton. If we did that, there would be one rate for the 
Navy, which changes each month; there would be another rate for 
for the Army, which would change each month, and the same is true 
for the Air Force. Using the straight figure for all computations, the 
rate never changes throughout the fiscal vear; and it makes for greater 
simplicity to keep the records, and yet it seems to be fine enough for 
the purpose intended of allocating the medical cost to the three 
departments. 

Mr. Hickey. The $9.31 rate covers the total charge to the appro- 
priation, “Medical care, Navy” for hospital operations. It includes 
inpatient and outpatient care, and all other expenses. The $8 rate 
applies only to inpatient care, and represents the approximate cost 
of inpatient care, exclusive of military pay and allowances. It is 
rounded off to an even dollar figure to assist in bookkeeping. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is it strictly an arbitrary figure for bookkeeping 
purposes? 

Mr. Hickey. Yes; it is a reimbursement rate between appropriated 
funds in the services, and to make it more precise would cost more 
money for accounting. 

Mr. Osrertac. If you abolish the charge-back system, would it 
not come out more or less the same? 

Mr. Hickey. We have recommended that in the past. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think that would be true if it were very carefully 
supervised to keep it in balance; otherwise it could get out of balance, 
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ind the historical background has indicated it has been out of balance 
in other operations. It would require supervision, but with that, I 
would be willing to go along. 

Captain Curerron. To illustrate the problem here: We plan to 
hospitalize 483 patients in Army hospitals in 1954, and we contem- 
plate that they will hospitalize 330 in our hospitals. We will hos- 
pitalize 137 in the Air Force, and they will hospitalize 425 in ours. 

Taking the totals of those, we will have 620 of our patients in Army 
ind Air Force hospitals, and they will have 755 of their patients in 
naval hospitals. 

So we would get from the Army and Air Force close to the same 
amount for service that we would render. If you were to take any 
one, it would not balance out, but for the Defense Department as a 
whole, it would come out fairly close 


PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. WiGGLeswortH. What is your actual patient load as of some 
recent date? 

Captain Cureton. 17,974 was our average load for the fiscal year 
1953, for the first 33 weeks. 

Mr. WieGieswortnh. Do you not have the actual figure as of some 
recent date? 

Captain Cureton. Yes. Occupied beds, at the end of April, was 


Admiral Puau. Is that for continental hospitals? 
Captain Currron. No; that is the total, 16,302 of those are in 
continental hospitals. 


REDUCTION BELOW ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. OstertaG. In your budget request there is a net total of 
$84,900,000, that is, less reimbursements. Is that the correct figure 
for the revised budget? 

Captain Cureton. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. Having gone over this budget more than once, do 
vou feel that that amount, if appropriated, will meet your require- 
ments? 

Captain Cureton. We believe that we can make it do; ves. 

Mr. OstertaG. The original budget of $91 million means that there 
was a revision downward of some $6,100,000. Insofar as the amount 
vou are requesting here today, what does the $6 million reduction ovet 
the original budget do to the program? 

Captain Cureton. Mr. Ostertag, I can give vou the dollar figure 
based on the gross appropriation of $100,350,000. 

Mr. Osrertac. Yes. 

Captain Cureton. The gross reduction is $9,165,000 

Of that reduction, $4,183,000 relates to strength reduction in man- 
vears of active-duty personnel, in the Navy and Marine Corps, by 
46,223 man-vears. Applving the hospitalization rate, and the rates 
in other budget activities, against the strength reduction, we reduced 
$4,183,000, gross. 

Then there is a reduction due to the actual experience of the hospital 
incidence rate built up during the fiscal vear 1953, subsequent to the 
time that the printed budget estimates were prepared, and that 
accounts for another $4,038,000 in reductions. 
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We are reducing the training program somewhat. We are reducing 
the number of civilian personnel incident to the reduction in the 
anticipated number of patients. We have utilized some materials 
from our inventory, or are planning to; there is a rearrangement of 
the research efforts, all of which account for another $934,000. 

We have more recent experience as to the actual prices we will 
have to pay for supplies and for susbistence. We have applied the 
price differential against the figures used in the previous submission, 
and we get a reduction of $2,612,000. This gives us an unadjusted 
gross reduction of $11,767,000. 

Then there is an increase applied against that, due to inclusion in 
the 1954 budget of anticipated costs of the Korean war, of $2,602,000, 
and the net of that brings the gross reduction to $9,165,000. 

Mr. Osrertac. Heretofore vou have never budgeted in the light of 
the Korean war? 

Captain Currtron. No, sir. 

Mr. Osrerraa. I feel that you have covered very well the general 
breakdown of the change as between the original figures and these 
figures, and if I understand it correctly, the major difference is based 
on the overall reduction in naval personnel. 

Captain Currron. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the reduction my colleague has 
just referred to, am | right in assuming that the reduction of $6 million 
is not that of an accumulation of surplus fat, but is strictly due to a 
reduction in the requirements? 

Captain Currron. Change in program entirely. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, your workload has been reduced 
down to the point of working within this reduced figure? 

Captain Currron. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And is not a lessening of the service, or a saving 
within the service as such, dollarwise? 

Captain Currron. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparD. Because your per capita cost is parallel with what 
was in one budget versus another budget; is that correct? 

Captain Cureton. That is correct. 

May I say at this point we are counting this year on the lowest 
sickness rate that has ever happened. We may be wrong. It has 
been going down every year. We hope it is going to continue to go 
down, but we know that sooner or later it is going to reach an end 
point. The pendulum is almost bound to swing. We do not know 
when. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Do you attribute the decrease to improved science, 
the application of medicine, executive responsibility, and operational 
functions? There must be some reason why this reduction becomes 
evident. It cannot be hypothetical. 

Admiral Puau. It is due to a number of things. I am sure that 
there has never been such a high quality of medicine practiced in the 
Navy, or the Nation, as is being practiced today, because of the 
superior type of training the doctors are getting. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF ANTIBIOTICS 


Another factor in our lowered hospital sick rate, has undoubtedly 
been because of the advent of the antibiotics. I am not sure that 
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se figures are correct, but they are approximately correct. During 
e first 6 months of 1952 we spent for medicaments $40 million. 
Captain Cureton. That was for the entire fiscal year 1952 

\dmiral Puaca. We spent a sum of money for medicaments. 
Fifty percent of that went for antibiotics, penicillin, aureomycin, or 
streptomycin; that class of antibiotics. Fifty percent of these anti- 
biotics were used, not m our hospitals but in our dispensaries, aboard 
hips, and so forth, and therefore a number of patients that would 
1ave gone to ‘eentale were headed off before they ever got there and 

pt on the job by reason of this type of medicine. 

Mr. SaHepparp. Is it a fact—and I am a nonprofessional—that 

ur preventive medical treatments are also an influencing factor? 

Admiral Pueu. Yes. 

Mr, Saerparp. So if you were to go and try to use a parallel, pe 

lian category against the military, you would find a differential 1 
there, would you not? It would be obvious. 

\dmiral Pucu. Yes. 

\ir. Saeppearp. If the American Medical Journal is to be believed 
rom its reports—and I think it is— the surveys are indicative of the 
fact that the American public as a whole, those in general civilian life, 
we not participating in the relative aspect of medicine to the degree 

icticed within the military. 

\dmiral Puan. | think that is entirely correct. 

(nother contributing factor has been our research. Each year we 
we called upon to defend our research program. I think here is an 
rea in which our research program is paying dividends. We dis- 
er these things, and ways and means of keeping our sick rate low. 

Vir. Suepparp. Of course, there are many factors that go into the 
‘omparative picture, if one wants to compare the civilian with the 


* 
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military. 
You gave us a few moments ago your figure of 16,302 continental 
. ow] 


patients. 
BED CAPACITY IN CONTINENTAL NAVAL HOSPITALS 


Now, what is your total bed capacity, continentalwise? 

Captain Curpron. The normal bed capacity in continental naval 
hospitals, representing structural capacity on 8-foot centers, is 
26,409, sir. Based on our estimated patient load for fiscal year 
1954, we will require 21,331 of these as operating beds. 

Mr. SuHerparp. That leaves you a difference then in bed avail- 
ability of what figure? 

Captain Curseron. Five thousand and seventy-eight, sir, in terms 
of total capacity. 

Mr. Suepparp. The next question is, are you staffed to operate 
to a availability of beds in the continental United States? 

Captain Currron. No, sir. Qur staff 1 require ments are calculated 
on the basis of patients, sir, and not beds. The ratio of staff of 112 
to 100 patients relates to the patient figure of 773. 

Mr. Suepparp. Well then, in order to have those available 4,000- 
plus beds actually functionally receptive, if | may use that terminology, 
what would be the additional amount of personnel necessary? 

Captain Currron. Four thousand five hundred and forty-nine, sir. 
May I interject an explanation, sir. The 5,078 availability of bed 
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capacity would assume 100 percent utilization. We never can be- 
cause of the distribution of patients and the distribution of beds. 
operate a military hospital at full capacity. Our experience and 
guidance from the Armed Forces Medical Policy Council indicates 
an 80 percent utilization of operating beds, so that the additional 
personnel would be computed on the basis of 112 per 100 against 
4,062 estimated beds to be occupied at all times. The lapse between 
beds and patients is inevitable if you are going to be prepared to 
take the patients where they show up, so on that basis we just staff 
for the anticipated patients and then we attempt to put the staff 
where we guess the patients are going to be. 

Mr. Suepparp. The motivating factor in this interrogation is the 
recent comments that have emanated from the floor of the House, 
and it has become a matter of public interest; to wit, that when you 
take a total of military hospitals and bed availability within the 
continental United States, there is not a necessity for increasing the 
construction of hospitals " the Veterans’ Administration because 
the load could reasonably o r proportions itely be absorbed by the bed 
availability of the armed services’ hospitals presently constructed 
1 am trying to arrive at the potentiality of taking care of that excess 
load by the questions that I have asked. 


VETERAN PATIENTS 


Mr. Hickey. Our 1954 budget contemplates 185 veteran patients 

Mr. Suepparp. And you have established your personnel upon 
the premise of those patients being received. 

Mr. Hickey. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. It does leave, so far as the construction availabilit, 
is concerned, a surplus of beds if vou were staffed to take care of them 

Mr. Hickey. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. When the record comes to vou I suggest that you 
look that asp ect over very carefully so that there will be no miscon- 
ception of the status of availability in this bed picture. If there 
are any corrections that you wish to make, please make them, because 
this will be referred to later on, and I would like to have it as accurate 
as possible so that there can be no misconception of the status of 
availability. 


AVAILABLE BEDS AND ADDITIONAL STAFF REQUIRED 


You may add, if I may request the information at this time, the 
percentage of available beds, structurally speaking, that are still 
available, the additional staff required, and the estimated cost of the 
additional staff. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Five thousand and seventy-eight beds of 19.2 percent of the normal capacity, 
are available, of which 4,062 may be utilized for patient occupancy on a daily 
average basis for fiscal year 1954. 

Four thousand five hundred and forty-nine additional staff personnel will be 
required, as follows: 2,640 military and 1,909 civilian. 

The estimated cost of the additional staff is $6,023,000 for civilian personnel 
and $9,652,000 for military personnel. 


Admiral Pucu. Our hospital plan, Mr. Sheppard, is based upon 
80 percent occupancy. We do not estimate that we are going to 
allocate as many beds as we are actually authorized. “We -want a 
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margin of 20 percent of unoccupied beds to take care of unpredictable 
surges of one kind or another. 

Mr. Suepparp. And that percentage is derived from military 
requirements? 

Admiral Puen. Yes. 

\ir. Shepparp. And should be a component part of your answer 
with regard to the status of availability of beds that I referred to? 

Admiral Puau. Yes 


RATIO OF MEDICAL OFFICERS PER THOUSAND PERSONNEL 


Mir. SHepparp. For how long a period of time have you had a 
ceiling of 6-plus doctors for every 1,000 men? 
Captain Currron. That is a statutory provision, Mr. Sheppard, 
voing back at least 30 years. 
Mr. Suepparp. Will you please insert the date? 
The requested information is as follows:) 
The act approved August 29, 1916 (ch. 417, 39 Stat. 576). 


Mr. Sueprarp. While under the law you have had the option and 
the authority to live up to that figure if you so desired, actually you 
have never reached that goal; in fact, as far as I can recall, you have 
been well under that goal. 

Captain Currron. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you can, without too much trouble and expense, 
vive me the average for the last 10 years and your high and your low. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Ratio of medical officers per thousand personnel 
The data below are shown as of July 1 of each year. 
1943 . ; sa 3 | 1949 
1944 (low) \ as _. 3. 2}1950 
1945 . 3.511951 
1946 (high)?!_ ied . & 1952 


to eee : .. 5.9%} Average for 10-year period 
5. 8 


Demobilization in this period, when Navy and Marine Corps personne! were being demobilized as 


rapidly as possible, medical officers were released more slowly in order to expedite medical processing of 
personnel being separated. 


TuHurspay, May 21, 1953. 


HospiraL Faciniries IN THE CANAL ZONE 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu, Before taking up budget activity No. 2, I 
would like to take up a matter that has been brought to the attention 
of this committee by the chairman of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Civil Functions and Military Construction. 

I have a letter here which, without objection, will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Marcu 24, 1953 
Hon. Ricuarp B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Drar Mr. CuHarrMan: The Subcommittee on Civil Functions and Military 
Construction is quite concerned with the duplication of hospital facilities in the 
Canal Zone. Recent hearings on the 1954 budget request of the Canal. Zone 
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Government and the Panama Canal Company disclosed this to exist not only 

between the Army and Navy, but between these services and the Canal Zone 

Government It has resulted in a vertiginous spiralling of hospital costs which 

could well be eliminated \ detailed description of the duplication involved is 

contained in the General Accounting Office Report on Survey of the Health Bureau 

of the Canal Zone Government, June 30, 1952, which was transmitted to the 

\ppro} riations Committee on March 20, 1953 

Briefly, this is the situation. There are four governmental hospitals in the 

Coco Solo and Fort Clayton, operated by the Navy and the Army 

and Gorgas and Colon, operated by the Canal Zone Government 

r, only Gorgas is equipped and staffed to handle cases requiring major 

urgery or specialist care. Military cases involving such matters are referred to 

Cjorga Attached herewith are two tables, (1) a brief description of each of the 
hospitals and (2), the total patient days in the hospitals for fiscal year 1952. 

The General Accounting Office informs the committee that the total of 232,455 
patient days in 1952 represents only 55 percent of the total patient days of 
Gorgas Hospital in the peak year of 1943 and is less than the normal present 
capacity of Gorga 

I f glance at table 1 will disclose that the normal capacity of Gorgas (682 
to care for the total hospital needs of Canal Zone resident 


us from information supplied the committee by the General 
Department of Defense, and the Panama Canal Company 
that appreciable savings would be made if hospital operations in the zone could 
be consolidated into not more than two Government hospitals, preferably to be 
operated by the Canal Zone Government. The General Accounting Office esti- 
mates such savings to be in excess of $1,600,000 annually 
Our subcommittee is without power to effectuate such a consolidation. We 
do, howe, desire to call the matter to your attention in the hope that such can 
be brought to pass in connection with the Department of Defense appropriations 
bill for 1954 
Please be assured that the Civil Functions Subcommittee would be happy to 
cooperate with you and your subcommittee in achieving this desirable elimination 


urs 
GLENN R. Davis, 
\ubcommittee on Civil Functions and Vilitary Construction. 


Government hospitals in the Canal 7one 


Capacity s) 
rpacity (bed ann. 
cupied 
- * | 1952 
Normal | Emergency | - 


125 | 
700-750 
1,170 


270 


Approximately 3 miles from Colon Hospital 
Approximately 7 miles from Gorgas Hospital 


As of Jan 


TABLE 2.—Patient days, 1952 
Navy, Coco Solo 
Army, Fort Clayton 
Canal Zone government 
Gorgas 
Colon 
Total 929 


“04, 


DUPLICATION OF HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. Briefly the letter states that the subcommittee 
is quite concerned with the duplication of hospital facilities in the 
Canal Zone. It points out that there are four governmental hospitals 
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in the Canal Zone; Coco Solo and Fort Clayton, operated by the 
Navy and the Army, respectively, and Gorgas and Colén, operated 
by the Canal Zone Government. 

‘It also states that of the four only Gorgas is equipped and staffed 
to handle cases requiring major surgery or specialist care. 

It also states that it would seem obvious from information supplied 
to the committee by the General Accounting Office, the Department 
of Defense, and the Panama Canal Company, that an appreciable 
savings would be made if hospital operations in the zone could be 
consolidated into not more than two Government hospitals, pref- 
erably to be operated by the Canal Zone Government. 

The General Accounting Office estimates such savings to be in 
excess of $1,600,000 annually. 

The letter encloses tables showing the location, normal capacity of 
beds, emergency capacity, and the beds occupied in 1952, and the 
patient-day rates of the hospitals in 1952. 

Who is going to tell us about this? 

Admiral Pucu. The matter of hospitalization in the Canal Zone, 
Mr. Chairman, has been one that has come up before a number of 
study groups, and we have here some correspondence bearing upon it. 
| think that perhaps Captain Cureton is well qualified to comment 
on that, as well qualified as any member of my staff. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. | am informed that we have with us both 
Dr. Casberg of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, Health and 
Medical, and Major General Armstrong, Surgeon General of the 
Army. I wonder, Dr. Casberg, if you would like to say anything in 
this connection. 

Dr. Caspurc. Mr. Chairman, if it is all right with you, I would 
prefer the statements be made by General Armstrong and Captain 
Cureton—at least the introductory statements. 1 think the facts can 
be brought out by them. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Very well, you may proceed Captain Cureton. 


STATEMENT ON NAVY’S POSITION 


Captain Curstron. Mr. Chairman, the Navy’s position on this pro- 
gram is set forth in a letter from the Secretary of the Navy to the 
Secretary of Defense under date of September 11, 1952, as the latest 
Navy position subsequent to the latest reexamination of the problem. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What was the date? 

Captain Currton. September 11, 1952. 

I may say by way of introduction the Navy operates one hospital 
in the Canal Zone, the one at Coco Solo. It is presently operating at 
an authorized capacity of 60 beds. The average daily patient load 
has been 49.87. That was during the fiscal year 1953 to the end of 
Mareh. 

We have a constructed capacity there of 273 beds. 

I may say also that during the fiscal year 1953 the average cost per 
patient day at the Coco Solo Hospital operating at that level, has 
been $21.38, and that includes military pay and allowances for the 
officers and enlisted men employed there. 

The Navy’s position, as set forth in the letter of the Secretary of the 
Navy to the Secretary of Defense, is as follows: 

teference A (which is the Secretary of the Navy’s letter of May 13 to the 
Secretary of Defense) indicated that further comment and recommendations on a 
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proposal for consolidation of Government hospital facilities in the Canal Zon 
(as recommended by the Health Director, Canal Zone government in a memo- 
randum to Mr. Peter Beasley, special consultant to the Secretary of the Army 
would be submitted following a coordinated study by the commandant, 15th 
Naval District, and the headquarters, Caribbean Command. 

The reports of the studies carried out by the commandant, 15th Naval District 
nd the commander in chief, Caribbean Command, recommend that no chang 
a be made in the present hospital operation and policy in the Canal Zon 

‘he Department of the Navy recognizes that the Canal Zone government ha 

a bela m in providing economical and efficient hospital services to civil-servic: 
employees and their dependents. To this end the Department of the Navy can 
make beds available in the Naval Hospital, Coco Solo, for the hospitalization o 
these personnel. It is considered that the adoption of this procedure will effect 
the greatest long-range economy to the Canal Zone government and the military 
department 

In conformity with the two foregoing independent studies, the Department of 
the Navy therefore recommends that (a) operation of the Naval Hospital, Cox 
Solo, and other military hospitals be continued in support of military operations 
in the Canal Zone; (b), civil-service employees and their dependents be provided 
hospital services in military hospitals at interdepartmental reimbursable rates 
ipon request of the Canal Zone Government. 


That is signed by Francis B. Whitehair, Acting Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Basically that means that the Navy Department feels that the 
necessity for maintaining one military hospital in the Canal Zone in 
support of the Naval Establishment, and such other military patients 
as may occur on the Atlantic side of the zone, dictate the continued 
operation by the Navy of the Coco Solo hospital. We are prepared, 
as proposed, to provide care for other patients at such rates as may be 
established at the reimbursable rates for this service. 


COST OF OPERATING NAVAL HOSPITAL, COCO SOLO 


Mr. WiecieswortH. What is the cost of operating that hospital 
now? 


Captain Currron. The total cost of inpatient care for the first 
three-quarters of the fiscal year 1953 is $292,228.62, including mili- 
tary pay and allowances for staff, which is not in BuMed’s appropria- 
tion. 

Of the total gross cost of $24.80 per day, $13.81 is military. 

Mr. Hickey. During the fiscal year 1952 obligations against the 
appropriation “ Medic al care, Navy” totaled $257,000. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. How much is in this 1954 request for his 
hospital? 

Mr. Hicxry. Approximately $257,000, which was the amount that 
we had in 1952. Offsetting that we anticipate reimbursements of 
approximately $97,000. 

Mr. Suerparp. I would like to know what it is costing the Navy 
per unit of treatment. 

Captain Currron. That is a figure of $21.38 per patient day. 

Mr. WiccLesworta. You gave us a normal capacity of 60 beds. 

Captain Currron. That is the operating capacity at the present 
time. We have a constructed capacity of 273. We staff only for the 
patient load which currently is 50. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Fifty patients, and what personnel do you 
have there, civilian and military? 
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Captain Currnron. We have on board there at the present time 
62 military, 44 civilians, for a total of 106. 

We have set up for the fiscal year 1954 approximately the same 
vures. 

Mr. WieeLteswortn. Did you not give me the total overall cost as 
ol nly $257.000? 

Mr. Hickey. That was the obligations against the appropriation, 
‘Medical care, Navy.” 

Mr. Wiaeieswortnu. If you have 106 people there you cannot 

pa ate on anything like that. 

Captain Curreron. The military personnel, the 62, are paid from 
another appropriation, and that was in this gross figure which I gave 
you of $292,000 for the first three-quarters of the fiscal vear. 

Mr. WiaeieswortrH. You are not including military personnel 
costs at all in that figure, are you? 

Mr. Hickey. In the figure of $257,000, no sir. 

Mr. Wiaa.teswortu. Or the $292,000. 

Mr. Hicxny. Yes, but that is only for three-quarters of a year, and 
s a to inpatient care. 

Captain Currron. For the fiscal year 1952 the total cost of in- 

patient care, including military pay and allowances, was $411,853.63. 

Mr. Wiaateswortn. Including the military pay? 

Captain Curnron. Including the military pay; yes. The average 
patient load was 49 for the fiscal year 1952 

Mr. SHepparp. I would like the following information: At this 
point in the record I want your best estimate of the bed capacity in 
total. I want your inpatient load in total. I want the cost per person 
for your patient load including military pay, so that the total cost will 
be reflected i ? this compilation that I'am requesting. 

Further, if a consolidation of operations were to take place, am I 
) assume, so oh as you know, Captain, that you would reimburse the 
operating organization forthe military services that you would obtain 
from them upon the same general premise of procedure that has 
existed heretofore? 

Captain Currron. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Comparison of naval hospital, Coco Solo operations, and proposal to provide 
in-patient care at Canal Zone Hospital 


Coco Solo | Canal Zone 
Hospital | Hospital 


In-patient care: Average of 50 daily patients $294, 826 1 $319, 37! 
Out-patient care: 17,787 treatments and examinations 62, 260 2 62, 26 
Other costs: Include care of dead, and medical-supply functions for naval | 

vessels... 10, 867 2 10, 


Total 367, 953 392, f 


1 Costs at Canal Zone Hospital are based on a reimbursement rate of $17.50 per patient-day. 
? For out-patient care, and other costs, which it is assumed will continue to be provided by the Medical 
Department of the Navy, comparable costs to those experienced at Coco Solo are anticipated. 
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U.S. Naval Hospital, Coco Solo, C. Z 


Fiscal year 1953 ! 


Inpatient | Outpatient 











Total Other 
care care 
Normal bed capacity 
1) I manent 172 172 
(6) Temporary 101 101 
Total 273 273 
2. Average number operating bed 60 60 
3. Average daily occupied bed 
1) Military 39 39 
b) Dependents 10 10 
Other 1 l 
Total 50 50 
4. Number outpatient treatments and examinations 
a) Military 2, 670 2, 670 
b) Dependents 14, 591 14, 591 
(c) All others 526 526 
Total 17, 787 17, 787 
5. Average number operating personnel 
(a) Military 60 
(6) Civilian 45 
Total 105 296 27 
6. Financial operations 
(a) Cost of personal serv 
(1) Military $202, 691 $51, 820 $3, 209 
(2) Civilian 89, 721 1, 837 
Total 349, 278 292, 412 51, 820 5, 04¢ 
(b) All other cost 113, 386 97, 125 10, 440 5, 821 
(¢ Gross cost 462, 664 389, 537 62, 260 10, 867 
(d) Less income 94, 711 94, 711 
(¢ Net operating cost 367, 953 294, 826 62, 260 10, 867 
7. Net unit costs 
( Cost per inpatient-day 16.15 
(6) Cost per outpatient service 3. 50 
Actual through Mar. 31, 1953; estimated for 4th quarter 
? Figures for military-civilian composition of staff assignment, by function, available only in total. 


STATEMENT ON ARMY’S POSITION 


Mr. Suepparp. General Armstrong, will you make a statement on 
behalf of the Army on this question? 

General ArmstronGc. Mr. Chairman, I am not just sure what 
should be included in my statement. I have no formal statement, 
but I will make some remarks that I think are pertinent to the questions 
that the committee are interested in. 

In the first place, to identify myself as having some degree of 
competency to speak on this subject, I will say that I have been 
more or less familiar with the hospitalization picture in the Canal 
Zone since 1927 and intimately familiar with it since 1946. 

You realize that we have much more of a responsibility in this 
picture than has the Navy, or the Air Force, for the simple reason 
that the former Secretary of War, currently Secretary of the Army, 
has been the executive agent for the Canal Zone since its inception. 

Contrary to some information which has crept into certain reports 
and I believe specifically into the report submitted recently by the 
GAO—prior to World War II, the Canal Zone hospitals did not 
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operate the entire medical show for the Canal Zone. For example, 
prior to World War II, with Gorgas Hospital in operation on the 
Pacific side, Colon and Marguerita Hospitals in operation on the 
Atlantic side, we still operated five small hospitals, specifically at 
Camp Davis, Camp Sherman, Corozal, Albrook Field, and one other 
location that does not come to my mind at the moment, a sum total 
of 270 beds. That was necessary for the short-term cases in order 
to prevent a great loss of military time by running back and forth 
to these larger hospitals. 

Now, with World War II, in came the military and built four 
hospitals, specifically the Coco Solo Hospital on the Atlantic side by 
the Navy, the Gulick Hospital, which was roughly in the center of the 
isthmus, the Kobbe Hospital and Clayton Hospital on the Pacific 
side. These hospitals total, Coco Solo, 270; roughly 300 beds in the 

Clayton Hospital; 300 in the Gulick Hospital, and 30 beds in the 
Kob be Hospital, and those figures can be added to give you a certain 
total of beds. 

On the other hand, the Canal Zone continued operating the three 
hospitals which I mentioned a moment ago with a total bed capacity) 
of roughly 1,000, and in addition, of course, a leprosorium at Palo 
Seco, and a psychiatric hospital at Corozal. 

Che pressure to contract this hospital operation following World 
War II was exceedingly strong. As a matter of fact, I was sitting 
in the chair that Admiral Pugh is now seated in, before this com- 
mittee in 1947 when a note was handed over my shoulder that the 
Surgeons General had just reac se an agreement with the authorities 
in the Canal Zone and had agreed to close Gulick and Kobbe and 
that all military on the Atlantic side would be hospitalized at Coco 
Solo, all on the Pacific side at Clayton, and that not only pleased 
but seemed to be extremely pleasing to the committee at that time. 

Now, at the moment it would appear that we are operating an 
excess number of hospitals. Marguerita has been closed by the 
Canal Zone, so a total of three hospitals have been closed since 1947. 

\t the moment, then, the Canal Zone is operating two hospitals at 
approximately half of their bed capacity. The Colon plant physi- 
cally—the one that has just been discussed by the Navy—is in ex- 
tremely bad condition. Isawitnot toolongago. I feel very strongly 
about it. Gorgas, on the other hand, while obsolescent, having been 
built in 1915, does have a very fine new obstetrical building, which has 
just been opened in the past 2 years. 


CLAYTON HOSPITAL 


The Clayton Hospital, whic h we are operating, and to which I shall 
speak specifically, is a fine modern structure, particularly intended for 
the Tropics. It has window encasements with venetian blinds like 
you see on the windows here. 

The job of hospitalization, inpatients—and that is what we are 
talking about primarily at the moment—is but a small part of the 
medical operation of these hospitals. Specifically, Clayton has cur- 
rently some 300 operating beds and is averaging roughly 150 patients, 
and is utilizing approximately 250 personnel in toto but these personnel 
are spending half of their time operating an outpatient clinic for those 
military personnel and dependents who are living in the Clayton area, 
and are also operating six dispensaries on various parts of the Isthmus. 
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Most of the personnel, after staying part of the day at the dispens- 
ary, return to the hospital to take care of the inpatients and the 
patients in the outpatient department of the hospital. The cost of 
that operatior last year for both the inpatient job and the total 
outpatient job, was, in round figures, $1,250,000. 

The breakdown between that and the cost of the inpatient I do 
not have at my fingertips, but the inpatient care, including the cost of 
the military personnel, was roughly $15.50 per inpatient day. 

Now, I would like to look a moment at Gorgas because that is 
what I have to look at when I think of closing the hospital at Clayton. 
It cost last year to operate the Gorgas Hospital $2,900,000 in round 
figures, almost $3 million. Their income was some $720,000, so they 
had a very marked deficit. Their average inpatient cost was $18.82 
If we took our military load, which at Clayton last year, was 50,000 
inpatient days and moved them into Gorgas, at the reciprocal rate, 
which will be, I am informed, for fiscal year 1954, $17.50, there will 
accrue to Gorgas Hospital a total from the military load alone of 
$875,000. 

Now, obviously that is not all gain for the operation of the hospital 

We estimate—and this may be entirely wrong—but we would like 
to think that this military load would at least cut the average cost of 
the Gorgas Hospital patient day by 10 percent. They are experiencing 
now $18.82. You can subtract $1.88 from that as easily as I. It 
would appear then that while their total red operation would be 
decreased by a considerable figure, our expenses would increase for the 
simple reason that the Gorgas outpatient clinic could not handle any 
more than they are handling at the moment. We would perforce 


have to continue operating the dispensaries and outpatient clinics 
that I mentioned, and we estimate the cost of the personnel and 
supplies which would be required for that operation would be between 
$400,000 and $500,000. 

The net savings to the taxpayers for the projected operation by 
closing Clayton to inpatients will be somewhere between $65,000 and 
$100,000, if my figuring is correct. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF DEPENDENTS 


This brings up another point, and that is, the hospitalization of 
dependents. 

At Fort Clayton last year we had 15,000 hospital days for depend- 
ents. As you know, that costs the military individual a very nominal 
sum. For example, for a corporal, when his wife comes in to have a 
baby, she remains in the hospital 7 days. It costs him $12.75. At 
Gorgas it costs for an obstetrics case a minimum of $80, if it is uncom- 
plicated. The care of dependents cost the military in Clayton Hospi- 
tal last year $69,000. At Gorgas it will cost $170,000. In other 
words, if you want to look at it this way, the savings to the taxpayer, 
from my figures, will be less than the cost of the military ‘ out-of- 
pocket” for the care of these dependents. 

At the present time the policy of course is to furnish dependency care 
when the facilities are available. I mention it because to me it is not 
only a matter of great interest, but it is definitely a great matter of 
morale of the military in that area. 
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DESIRE OF INDIVIDUAL SERVICES TO HAVE OWN HOSPITALS 


Now, there are other reasons why the military in the Canal Zone 
strenuously object to the closing of Clayton. 

Some of them are exactly the same as the Secretary of the Navy 
has expressed here regarding Coco Solo. Military individuals like to 
have their military men under their control. They like to have the 
people in the hospitals under their control. 

General Collins visited Panama as late as last week, and the Com- 
manding nets of the overall area, as well as the Army, the Air 
Force and the Navy commanders, feel very strongly about this. 

I would like to cite Mr. Karl Bendetsen’s experience of last year; 
he was Under Secretary of the Army and then Chairman of the Board 
of the Panama Canal Company He went to Panama to investigate 
this very problem in a dual capacity, I will grant. 

Mr. Wiaa@Leswortu. Who was this? 

General Anmsrrona. Mr. Karl Bendetsen. He was Under Seere- 
tary of the Army and Chairman of the Board of the Panama Canal 
Zone Company. In September of 1952, he wrote the Chairman of 
the Armed Forces Medical Policy Council, of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and stated that in his opinion the inte rests of the Govern- 
ment were best served by continuing the operation of the 2 Canal Zone 
hospitals and the 2 military hospitals; that is, Coco Solo and Fort 
Clayton. 

I heard indirectly, as late as yesterday, that Mr. Bendetsen still 
feels very strongly about this matter. I believe he is still connected 
with the Canal Zone Company. ; 

Now, let me point out one thing further, Mr. Chairman, and then 
I will stop. This is one facet of a big picture down there. We we 
reports of duplication in other fields. I happened to discuss this ¢ 
great length only Tuesday morning with the present Under Secre ao 
of the Army, Mr. Johnson, who felt that rather than take precipitate 
action on this one facet, regardless of what the action might be, any 
action on it should wait an overall study of the entire picture in that 
Canal Zone area. That was his recommendation as late as Tuesday. 

I have tried to cover the picture generally. I am sure I have not 
made it clear, but I have done my best. 

Mr. WiecLesworts. In other words, the more hospitals we build 
and the more we operate, the more money we save for the taxpayers; 
is that a fair conclusion? 

General Armstrona. The building of hospitals is one thing, Mr. 
Chairman, as one of your predecessors, Mr. Engel, used to bring out 
very pointedly. But a hospital does not necessarily have to be com- 
pletely in operation, and that is true of Coco Solo and it is true of ours. 

You will note that both the inpatient cost, I believe, of Coco Solo 
and Clayton are considerably less than the Canal Zone hospital; and 
that is including the military pay. You can close up a part of a hos- 
pital and mothball that, just as you can mothball a complete 
installation. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE REPORT 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. The General Accounting Office informs the 
committee that a total of 232,455 patient-days for your hospitals in 
1952 represents only 55 percent of the total patient-days of the Gorgas 
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Hospital in the peak year of 1943, and less than the normal present 
capacity of Gorgas. That is in terms of all four hospitals. 

You talk about a thorough investigation. I am under the impres- 
sion that this has been investigated a number of times and I take it 
that you are familiar with the recommendations of Maj. Gen. George 
W. Rice? 

General ArmstronG. Yes, sir; I am familiar with those. 

Mr. WicGtesworts. He recommends specifically that the Gorgas 
Hospital be used to hospitalize all patients, including Armed Forces 
personnel on the Pacific side, and such other patients that may be 
transferred to it. Also that the Navy hospital, Coco Solo, be trans- 
ferred to the Canal Zone Government and be used to hospitalize all 
patients, including Armed Forces personnel on the Atlantic side. 

I have here a report of the General Accounting Office which you 
may or may not have seen? 

General ArMsTRONG. I have seen it; ves, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. Which was made by the Division of Audits 
in connection with a comprehensive audit of the Panama Canal 
Company and the Canal Zone Government for the fiscal year 1952, 
and in which they say: 

In consequence of General Rice’s memorandum to Mr. Beasley, a staff study 
dated July 2, 1952, of Government ae in the Canal Zone was prepared by 
the Logistics Division, Caribbean Command, Quarry Heights, Canal Zone. We 
have reviewed this study and a related le tter dated July 10, 1952, from Lt. Gen. 
H. L. McBride, Headquarters Caribbean Command, Quarry Heights, Canal 
Zone, to Chief of Staff, Department of the Army, Washington, D. C. These 
documents are classified as confidential security information. Our review dis- 
closed no information which would require a change in General Rice’s conelusions 
and recommendations. 


COST AND CAPACITY OF ARMY HOSPITAL 


When you revise your remarks, will you please set things up in 
tabular form so that we can see the cost of the operation of the Army 
hospital, and the number of personnel involved (a) military and (b) 
civilian; your bed capacity and actual patient Cor and how you 
arrive at this reimbursement figure that you assume in case the sug- 
cested change were made. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. Admiral, I do not know whether I made the 
suggestion to you people or not, but if I did not I would like to have 
that unit cost include all patients, so that we can get to the bottom 
of the operation; and I address the same request to you, sir. 

General Arnmstrona. I am sorry, sir; what was that’ 

Mr. SuerparD. I want the unit cost of all patients in the hospitals 
operated by the Army, the hospitals under their jurisdictions, irre- 
spective of whether they be military or civilian. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Fort Clayton Hospital 


Fiscal year 1953 


Inpatient | Outpatient 


Other 
care care 


Normal bed capacity 
a) Permanent 


Temporary 


Total 
2. Average number operating beds 


Average daily occupied beds 
a Milit wy 
b) Dependents 


Total 


4. Number outpatient treatments and examinations 
1) Military 

Dependents 

All others 


lotal 


Average number operating personnel 
a) Military 
6) Civilian 


Total 


6. Financial operations 
1) Cost of personal serv 


Military $1, 04: , 726 2 $41, 100 
2) Civilian 127,15 106, 646 


Yotal 1, 175, 53, 372 


All other costs 27. 283, 506 


Gross cost , 802 7 1, 136, 85, 690 
(d) Less income 


(e) Net operating cost 1, 279, 18, 377 $75, S14 85, 690 
Net unit costs 
Cost per inpatient-day 
hb) Cost per outpatient-service 


1 Actual through Apr. 30, estimated for May and June, 


General ArmstronG. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might submit 
our estimates of cost of medical operation, if we transferred the in- 
patients from Fort Clayton, for example, to Gorgas? 

Mr. Wice.eswortn. Yes, that is what I asked for 

General ArnmMstRoNG. I am sorry, | thought you were talking about 
inpatient cost. 

Mr. WiaeLtesworts. I shall be glad if that information is inchded. 

(Information requested is as follows: ) 

Cost of hospitalization of military personnel in Gorgas Hospital 

based on inpatient day rate established by the Bureau of the 
Budget for fiscal year 1954: 31,390 patient-days at $17.50 $549, 325 
Estimated cost of operation of 25 bed infirmary at Fort Clayton 467, 675 


Total estimated cost to Department of Army 1, 017, 000 


STATEMENT BY DR, CASBERG 


Dr. Casberg, we would be glad to hear from you in this connection. 

Dr. Cassera. | will not attempt to add anything as far as figures 
and details are concerned, Mr. Chairman, but I should like to. com- 
ment on some of the facts that have been brought out. 
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First, we cannot consider medical care in terms of bed capacities. 
There is a greater and greater trend in the military to utili-e the 
outpatient system for preventing people from getting into hospitals 
I think there is a slight danger here in talking and comparing in terms 
of bed capacity alone. 

What General Armstrong has brought out in reference to Clayton 
is true of most military hospitals that operate satellite dispensary 
systems, which require manpower, personnel. 

There is another factor to be considered, and I think it is quite 
significant. That is, it is to my way of thinking very essential that 
military patients be given medical care in military installations. I 
think that is an overall problem. If it is decided to do otherwise, 
then, even in this country, we are going to have to consider using 
veterans’ hospital beds, and so forth. I think that is a fundamental 
issue which it is a little difficult to decide at the periphery, such as the 
Panama Canal Zone. Not that the care is different. I do not want 
to get into an involvement there, but a military man is under certain 
military stringencies which make it more effective to have that indi- 
vidual in a military hospital. 

Furthermore, as is so often the case, the medical are leading with 
their chin in a situation which, in my estimation, is not basically a 
medical situation. It is a problem of trying to define, in the Panama 
Canal Zone where the military obligations begin and end, and those 
of the Panama Canal Zone Company. 

I think that if a decision is to be made, possibly the cart is getting 
before the horse in this, if we solve this issue on the basis of where 
the hospitals fit into it. 


Those are my very brief and general comments, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. WieeieswortH. I do not understand your last observation. 
Dr. CasnerG. I am not sure which one you refer to, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. I will ask the reporter to read it, please. 

(The reporter read as follows:) 


I think that if a decision is to be made, possibly the cart is getting before the 
horse in this, if we solve this issue on the basis of where the hospitals fit into it. 

Mr. Wieiueswortn. I do not understand that observation, 

Dr. Caspera. Itis this, Mr.Chairman. That is, there is av overall 
discussion at the present time, although I do not know the details 
of it, wherein the issue of yust exactly what are the responsibilities of 
the Canal Zone itself, both as to hospital functions and otber functions, 
and what are the responsibilities of the military. Maybe I am mis- 
informed on that, but that is the way I understand it. 

Mr. SHepparb. Does not the organic law which set up the operation 
of that authority indicate what its functions are? 

Dr. Caspera. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you not think you should be before you make 
the statement you just made? The criteria. of one are obviously 
premised upon those of the other. I am not trying to be critical, 
but I am trying to get at the basic facts. 

Dr. CassperG. My statement was very general, and possibly I am 
mistaken in it, but as I understand, there is an overall decision that 
is being made in reference to that. If I am wrong, I stand corrected 
on it. 
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OPERATING COSTS OF ARMY, NAVY, AND CANAL ZONE HOSPITALS 


Mr. Suepparp. It has been some period of time since I have had 

the original act before me, and my memory may be faulty on it, but 

believe it was clearly established what the authority and functions 

were. There have been some contributing interpretations after the 
t became effective. 

, Chairman, who is there here who is in a position to supply the 
committee with the information concerning the operating expenses 
per unit, on the basis of your interrogations and mine, for both the 
Army and the Navy? I would like to have that information, if we 
an get it. 

Mr. Wigetesworrn. For the Canal Zone hospital? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. In other words, so far as I am con- 
cerned individually at the moment, I want to look over the operating 
costs of the three organizations before I come to any conclusion as to 
what ultimate effect it should have on the matter of appropriations; 
and the efficiency of management is going to be very. definitely 
indicated by the material that we get in these tables we are requesting. 
\ hypothetical saving is one thing, but an actual saving is another. 
So | would like to know who there is here who can give us such 
information. 

Dr. Caspera. I cannot supply that information. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you in a position, in the Secretary of Defense 
Office, to take the responsibility for seeing that that information is 
supplied? 

Dr. CassBere. That is the same question that has been asked with 
reference to the Canal Zone; I shall be very happy to do that. 


(The information requested appears on p. 1071, et seq.) 
Mr. SHeprparp. Thank you. 


RECOMMENDATION OF DR. CASBERG 


Mr. WieeieswortH. Here we have apparently 1 Government 
hospital that is capable of caring for almost double the load of the 
t hospitals put together. Do I understand that you are recommending 
that all these 4 hospitals be kept in operation? 

Dr. Caspera. Mr. Chairman, my recommendation is this, that we 
be absolutely certain that all of the functions of those hospitals can 
be carried on by Gorgas, the Canal Zone hospital, because there are 
a lot of things which are not visible on the basis of beds occupied or 
beds available. If it can be shown that it can be carried on, then I 
think possibly we are on firmer ground. 

Mr. WicaLeswortnu. The suggestion is not for 1 hospital but for 2, 
as I understood it. 

Dr. CassperG. Yes, one on each coast. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortu. One on each coast, yes. 

Dr. Casspera. There is another thing—and this is possibly getting 
into semantics, but complete occupation, as far as a hospital is con- 
cerned, is an 80-percent occupation, and I think some of the figures 
that have been quoted have not taken that into consideration when 
we talk of Gorgas taking over the complete load. 
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TIME ELEMENT IN ARRIVING AT CONCLUSION AS TO HOSPITALS NEEDED 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. Here is a report of the General Accounting 
Office. It is 34 pages long. It has been in being since June 30, 
1952, or almost 11 months. It refers specifically to a survey under- 
taken at the request of the special consultant of the Secretary of the 
Army, by Maj. Gen. George W. Rice, the health director of the Canal 
Zone government, and various other surveys. 

How and when do you plan to arrive at a conclusion as to whether 
it is essential to maintain these 4 hospitals in close proximity to each 
other, or whether we can obtain the necessary results by cutting out 
2 of them, as recommended? 

Dr. Casnera. Personally, I should like to have an opportunity to 
have one of my staff members see the installations, check and get some 
of these figures. We have not been requested to do that. I should 
like to see what the dispensary figures are and how much of a load 
it is. 

Mr. WicGieswortrH. Do you have to have a request to do that? 

Dr. Casrera. We have felt they were operating satisfactorily, 
Mr. Chairman 

Mr. WieeLeswortnu. Although you have not seen them. I do not 
purport to have any expert knowledge about this, but the General 
Accounting Office convinced members of another subcommittee of 
this Appropriations Committee, who state they are very much con- 

erned about it, and who think the recommended action ought to be 
ra 

All I am looking for is information. I would think there was ample 
justification for a prompt survey, if you have to have a survey of those 
hospitals. And I should think that it should not take long. 

Dr. CasBerG. I shall be very happy to do that. 

Mr. WicgGLeswortH. Can you give the committee some specific 
assurance that you will take the necessary steps promptly and then 
give us your best judgment on the picture? 

Dr. Caspere. What would be the time element, Mr. Chairman, as 
far as the committee is concerned. 

Mr. Wice.Leswortn. I know you are very busy. 

Dr. Casper. Because it would involve an on-the-spot check as 
well as meetings here. 

Mr. WicGLesworth. How soon could you give us something on it? 

Dr. Cassera. I do not know. I could ask the Surgeons General 
here as far as they are concerned how long they think it would take 
to give you the information. 

General ArmstrRoNG. A quick guess would be 2 weeks. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. You have it all at vour fingertips right now, 
have you not, general? 

General ArMsTRONG. But to make the survey you are taiking 
about 

Mr. Wiaciesworrtn. As far as you are concerned, you have full 
information now, have vou not? 

General ArmstronGc. I have the information that I gave the 
committee which I say I would much rather have verified than have 
accepted. For exam p le, when I sav I think it would take half a 
million dollars to operate the Clayton show, if the inpatient load 
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were transferred to Gorgas, I would have to do some consulting on 
the spot to check that figure. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortu. | should think this was a comparatively simple 
matter. I know you are burdened with all sorts of questions and 
details, and this is not a major item in the picture as a whole. But 
it does seem to me you ought to be able to give some assurance to 
the committee, if you have not got the information, that you will get 
it as promptly as possible and that vou will then give this committee 
vour best judgment. 

' Dr. Casperea. I might ask Admiral Pugh the question as to the 
time element. 

Admiral Puau. I do not know just how long it would take. It 
would depend upon how deep you wanted to go into it. It seems 
to me that this whole problem has been rehashed and restudied to 
where there must be somewhere a pretty good set of figures. 

There are a number of facets to it aside from the figures that can 
be presented in cold, concrete form. One is that that recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Rice that we turn the Coco Solo Hospital over to the Canal 
Zone and pay them for hospitalizing our patients, I think is a proposal 
to which we would want to give some pretty careful thought. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I do not want to take too much time on 
this matter. It is primarily perhaps a matter for the Secretary of 
Defense, a matter of administration, and not for this committee. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am sorry, I cannot agree with my Chairman on 
that. He has certain prerogatives, but when it comes to the matter 
of funds, that is something over which the Appropriations Committee 
has jurisdiction, and so far as one individual is concerned, I am going 
to insist upon my rights. 

Mr. WiaeatesworrH. As far as it is reflected in dollars and cents, 
of course, you are right. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the point that I have in mind. 


ELEMENTS OTHER THAN DOLLARS TO BE CONSIDERED 


Dr. CasBERG. It might seem, Mr. Chairman, that a lot of this dis- 
cussion is sort of elusive but unfortunately, so many decisions are 
made—I am being very frank—are made on the basis of dollars and 
cents, the dollars-and-cents angle, which I am not saying is not im- 
portant but, at the same time, from a professional standpoint it is 
extremely difficult to add up—that is, to figure professional care in 
dollars and cents. 

Mr. WiceLteswortnH. I know that there are other elements, of 
course. 

Dr. Casspera. That is the part that I am trymg to defend. My 
worry is the sick patient. If we can do it for less, fine, if I am sure 
that he is getting the same care or that she is getting the same care. 
The hesitation on my part is not one where I can simply add up figures 
and say, this figure is better than this, and therefore we accept this. 
[t is a little more difficult. It involves such things as morale. I am 
very definitely in agreement with what Admiral Pugh has said. | 
feel it is a little difficult to turn over a Navy hospital, to a Canal Zone 
operation, in a Navy installation, where Navy patients are going to be 
the ones taken care of. 
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Mr. WieeG.teswortH. You think a Navy man cannot be happy in 
an Army hospital or vice versa? 

Dr. Caspers. No, I did not say that, sir; military—we will consider 
them as a group. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. I do not think there is any point in belabor- 
ing this matter. Here is a prima facie case. The General Accounting 
Office has made an investigation. They back up the survey made by 
a major general down there an authority on the Canal Zone. They 
say vou can reduce the number of these hospitals from 4 to 2 and save 
$1,600,000. I want to know why it should not be done. I think the 
burden of proof is on those who say it should not be done; they ought 
to show this committee why it should not be done. Generalities are 
not adequate for that purpose. 


NAVY OPERATION ON ATLANTIC SIDE OF ZONE 


Captain Currron. May I interject this with respect to the Atlantic 
side, which is the only part of this problem that I am familiar with? 
[f | remember General Rice’s report, the operating costs of the 
Coco Solo Hospital under Navy operation are a great deal less than 
the operating costs of the Colon Hospital, which is the Canal Zone 
hospital on the Atlantic coast. 

The Secretary of the Navy has gone on record as being willing for us 
to operate the Coco Solo Hospital and continue its operation by the 
Navy and to render care to Canal Zone patients at their request at 
such rate as might be established by the Bureau of the Budget for that 
purpose. 

If the Navy is operating a hospital that is cheaper per unit of 
operation than the Canal Zone government is doing at their installa- 
tion, taking into account the differences that are inherent in the cost 
of an operation, depending upon the physical plant—and we heard the 
general refer to the condition of the Colon Hospital plant—but if we 
have been operating a hospital considerably cheaper, then it seems 
to me that the solution for the Atlantic side of this problem is self- 
evident, to let the outfit that has been running an economical operation 
continue to run it and take on the load that the Canal Zone govern- 
ment has at that side of the zone. 

As to the accessory services that are rendered, that were referred 
to, for Clayton Hospital, the same thing applies to the Coco Solo 
Hospital. We are running in excess of 1,000 outpatient treatments 
per month. We are taking care of some 2,500 military personnel 
over there and that service would have to be continued and would 
have to be rendered, and it would cost money, even though we did not 
continue to run a hospital there, even though we pay the $17.50 per 
day for hospitalizing our patients in the Canal Zone Government 
hospital. 

Also there would be the necessity of establishing a subdepot of 
supplies to take care of the needs of ships and other naval activities 
that put in there and are now serviced by the Coco:Solo Hospital. 

Mr. SHepparp. May I ask a question? 

Mr. WicGiesworrs. Certainly. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF NAVY AND ARMY RE CONSOLIDATION 


Mr. Suepparp. As of the moment, Admiral, the Navy is recom- 
mending against the consolidation proposal; what is your answer? 

Admiral Pucu. I would say, Mr. Sheppard, that if we were to re- 
duce the hospitals in the Canal Zone to two hospitals, have the Army 
control one on one side and the Navy on the other side and inter- 
change with each other, that would be acceptable. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is not my question, sir; I am very sorry. 

Admiral Pueu. I am sorry, I did not understand your question. 

Mr. Suepparp. My question is, under the proposal that was read 
by the chairman, which started this entire discussion, the recom- 
mendation of the Navy, as | interpreted your first statement, was 
that the Navy did not acquiesce? 

Admiral Puau. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 1 address the same question to you 
gentlemen. 

General ArMstroNG. Our answer is the same. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your answer is no. I address the same question 
to you, sir, in your capacity as representing the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Dr. Casprere. Would you restate the question? 

Mr. Suepparp. [| will ask the reporter to read my question. 

(The reporter read the question referred to as above recorded.) 

Dr. Casspera. I agree with the Surgeons General. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then your answer would also be no? 

Dr. CassereG. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WigeLesworta. In connection with the previous discussion of 
the matter of duplicate hospital facilities in the Canal Zone, the 
committee is in receipt of a copy of letter of June 1, 1953, of Dr. 
Casberg, Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, which I think should 
be included in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., June 1, 1958. 
Hon. R. B. WiccLeswortu, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. WiGGLESwortn: In accordance with your request at the close of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee hearing on Thursday morning, May 21, 1953, 
the following information is submitted. 

It is agreed that there is a need for only two hospitals in the Panama Canal 
Zone, one located on the Pacific side, and the other located on the Atlantic 
side. Steps have been taken to develop a plan of responsibility for hospital 
care in this area, and the Army and the Navy are actively developing such plans. 
In a telephone conversation on May 26, 1953, Hon. Robert T. Stevens (Secretary 
of the Army, representative of the President in the supervision of the Canal 
Zone government and stockholder of the Panama Canal Company) indicated 
that he was submitting recommendations to the Secretary of Defense to close 
Fort Clayton Army Hospital and Colon Canal Zone Hospital, and to utilize 
Gorgas Hospital and Coco Solo Naval Hospital as Canal Zone hospitals for all 
hospitalization in the Canal Zone. 

The Secretary of the Navy has previously indicated his willingness to make 
beds available in the Coco Solo Naval Hospital for the hospitalization of Canal 
Zone personnel. In view of this, and due to the present emergency, it is con+ 
sidered more feasible to continue the operation of the Coco Solo Naval Hospital 
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as a Navy installation at this time. This will also provide a nucleus to support 
military operations in the event of mobilization. 

| agree that Fort Clayton Hospital should be closed and Gorgas Hospital 
utilized for all hospitalization on the Pacific side of the Canal Zone, and that 
Colon Hospital should be closed and Coco Solo Naval Hospital be utilized for 
all hospitalization on the Atlantic side of the Canal Zone. 

The statistical information and cost, data requested on Gorgas Hospital and 
Colon Hospital will be furnished as soon as possible. 

Upon receipt of the official recommendations from the Army and the Navy on 
this subject, a plan of operation will be developed and appropriate action taken. 

Sincerely yours, 
Meuvin A. Caspera, M. D., 
Assistant to the Secretary (Health and Medical). 


Mir. WicGLeswortnu. The committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 
J 


PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. Before taking up budget activity 2, I want 
to ask you one more question, Admiral: As | understand, your actual 
patient load on April 30 was 17,555; is that right? 

Captain Cureton, That is correct, Mr. Chairman; these are month- 
end figures. All others, aside from that, are average figures. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. | am just wondering why, if you have only 
17,555 on board on April 30, and your inpatient work is declining sub- 
stantially in fiscal 1954, as compared with 1953, how you arrive at 
17,954 for your 1954 estimates? 

Captain Curreron. That is by application of the rate 1.43. per 
hundred against the strength, and then adding to that the numbers 
of combat casualties and the various supernumerary patients we ex- 
pect to have. The 1.43 times the strength figure of 1,028,777, plus 
750 combat casualties, gives us 15,462 average active-duty patients. 
Eight hundred and sixty-four of those will be taken care of outside of 
naval hospitals, giving us a figure of 14,598 in 1954. In addition, it 
is planned to hospitalize an average of 3,356 supernumeraries, giving 
a total of 17,954 on the average for 1954. We estimate that we will 
average 18,679 in fiscal year 1953. Does that clarify it? 

Mr. WiacGLeswortuH. You must expect to care for a larger percent- 
age of your overall personnel in 1954 than you do in 1953. Would not 
the 17.9 thousand in April and your inpatient work declining from 
1953 to 1954 indicate that? 

Captain Cureton. The rates are the same. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Your workload in 1954 would be very much 
less than 17,954. 

Captain Cureton. For active duty we are projecting the same in- 
cidence, the same strength ratio, as we apparently will wind up with 
in 1953. Actually, in 1952 it was 1.53. It appears that the annual 
average for 1953 is going to be 1.43, and we are projecting the remain- 
ing military patients at that rate in 1954. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. You mean the 1.43 of the total naval and 
Marine Corps? 

Captain Currron. Yes. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. Using 1.43 for 1954. What did you use for 
1953? 

Captain Currron. The same thing, 1.43. That appears at the 
bottom of page 6. 

Mr. WiaG.teswortu. But your overall force is declining. 

Captain Currton. Yes; the estimated patientload is declining. 
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Mr. WieGcieswortn. There is a decline of 350, something like that. 

Captain Curgron. Yes; and the 1.43 times the difference between 
the 1954 average strength of 1,028,777 and the 1953 average strength 
of 1,059,066 should equal that. 

Mr. Hickry. You have April 30 figures, but we anticipate the 
yearly average will be a little higher. We are talking here of the 
average figures for the entire year. 

Captain Currron. The chairman was referring to the difference 
between Navy patients of 15,815 and 15,462, or about 350, roughly. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Mr. Wiceissworra. Turning to “Budget activity No. 2, educa- 
tion and training,’’ with a request of $3,799,000 compared with 
$3,892,000 in the current fiscal year, and covered in pages 14 to 24 
incluslve of the justification. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MEDICAL DEPARTMENT SCHOOLS 


Within the total there is $3,125,000 for maintenance and operation 
of medical department schools, which you say is to provide for 7,678 
students to be graduated in fiscal year 1954, as compared with an esti- 
mated 10,702 in 1953. That is a decrease of something like 25 per- 
cent in the number to be graduated, but the funds you request do not 
come down more than about $90,000. What is the reason for that? 

Captain Currton. The operation of these schools is again getting 
into that area where you have a certain number of billits that have to 
be filled as far as personnel is concerned on a certain fixed cost, which 
does not relate directly to the number of students cared for. 

There has been a reduction of $90,000 in this activity, which is 
applicable to those things which are directly relatable to the number 
of students. For example, the personal service has to remain pretty 
much constant. 

Mr. Wiae.tesworts. Why? 

Captain Curnron. The classrooms require substantially the same 
number of instructors, until you get enough more students so that 
you have to open another class. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. You mean that you need just as many in- 
structors to teach 7,600 people as you do to teach 10,700? 

Captain Currnron. Essentially that is correct. 

Mr. WieeLteswortn. That does not look reasonable. 

Captain Cureton. Granted, if they are all taking the same course, 
the same length of course, that would be correct. 

Admiral Puca. We operate the same number of schools, Mr. 
Chairman, and the staff would have to remain fairly constant. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. I would think with a little ingenuity you 
could train 7,678 people with a good many less instructors than you 
would require for 10,702. 


TRAINING IN NAVAL HOSPITALS 
The other items, training in naval hospitals, training in civilian 


institutions, and medical and dental periodicals, all runs along about 
the same as you have for this year. 
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Under training, naval hospitals, page 18, I notice that you are ask- 
ing for 440 lecturers. 

Captain Cureton. Yes 

Mr. Wicc._eswortn. To make 7,820 lectures; that is about 19 lec- 
tures each, at a cost of $391,000, or about $900 a lecturer. 

Captain Cureton. That is calculated at the rate of $50 per lecture. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. | do not quite understand what this means, 
but it says $900 per lecturer. 

Captain Curreron. Yes; that would be correct. These lecturers 
may give anywhere from 1 up to 100 lectures each, depending upon 
the specialty, 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. It looks like the average of 19. 

Captain Currron. That would be correct. 

Mr. Wice_teswortn. And you say $50 per lecture? 

Captain Cureton. Yes. 

Mr. Wicciteswortn. These are all average figures? 

Captain Cureton. Yes. 

Mr. WicgLteswortn. Any questions on activity No. 2? 

Mr. Osrertaa. The cut in education and training of $661,000 will 
not seriously impair your program, will it? 

Captain Cureton. No, sir. 

Admiral Puc. That is the Truman budget. 

Captain Cureton. There has been a revision of it, in the amount 
of training to be given. 


TRAINING IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. OstertaG. Will you give us an idea sof the training in civilian 
educational institutions for medical officers? 

Captain Curreron. There are some, for example, for Medical Corps 
officers, we have set up $58,000 which is based on 216 students during 
the year, taking courses at an average cost of $268.52. They can 
vary be ‘tween a short 2-weeks refresher training course, w hich will cost 
approximately $50, depending upon the university at which it is taken, 
or it may take up to a year for a special post-graduate. course in basic 
sciences to prepare him for national board qualification in his specialty. 
And of course that will cost considerably more. These courses cover 
such things as allergies, cardio-vascular diseases, and a variety of other 
specialties. It has been found to be more economical to give these 
particular specialized courses in universities, established civilian medi- 
cal universities, than to attempt to give them within the Medical 
Department. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. Is the training program up to par, that is, the long- 
range planning program? 

Captain Cureton. We believe that essentially it is, yes. 


ACCREDITED TRAINING 


Mr. OsrertaaG. I notice in the justification that the training pro- 
gram in the naval hospitals is conducted in accordance with the require- 
ments of the American Medical Association, and of the various Amer- 
ican specialty boards, to insure training credit for the participating 
medical officer. Does that mean that your traiing and the end result 
of that training will be in keeping with the civilian requirements of 
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medical standards, so that once they fall back into civilian practice, 
they will be right up to date in their profession? Is that what that 
means? 

Captain Cureton. Yes. 

Admiral Pucu. That is correct. 

Captain Cureton. I might say that our trainees come out with a 
better percentage of passing the examinations of the various specialty 
boards than the general run of those who have had all of their train- 
ing only at home. There may be a good many factors involved in 
that, one being perhaps that they have to work longer before they 
can qualify to take the examination, and it may be that they are a 
little bit handicapped in trying to take the examination, but the fact 
is that our students do very well in these examinations and are fully 
accepted and fully accredited in their particular specialty. 

Admiral Puan. And may I say that we, in order to attract good 
doctors into the service, and in order to keep them reasonably well 
satisfied, must provide them with this means of training, because in 
order to have big-league players, you have got to conduct a program 
that will attract big-league people. 

Mr. OsrertaG. And you have to have money. 

Admiral PuGH. Yes; we have to have money, and we have to have 
the facilities. 


EFFECT OF PENDING DRAFT LEGISLATION 


Mr. Ostertaa. | have just one more question in regard to this 
whole program of training and education, and that is in relation to 
the new pending law dealing with Doctors and Dentists Draft Act, 
which has already passed the House, and I understand is now being 
considered by the Senate: Does that have any relationship to your 
program; that is, will it improve it or be a detriment to it? 

Admiral Puau. I have only this thought on that: We can operate 
within the Draft Act; we could not without it. We can operate with 
it, but it is not ideal. The difficulty is that you bring in doctors and 
you have them for only a short time, and then they leave. 

As was indicated, the total medical-officer complement is somewhere 
around 4,000. The Navy has learned from years of experience that 
we can perform, or fulfill our mission better if we have two-thirds 
Regulars and one-third Reserve; that is about the proper proportion. 
But that ratio has now shifted around to where we have one-third 
Regulars and two-thirds Reserves, and that proposes another bad 
feature for us, because complaint is made that the doctors are trans- 
ferred at too frequent intervals; that is one of the things that they 
complain most of today, that they are moved too often. They would 
not have to be moved so often if we had more Regulars, as we would 
like to have. 

Mr. OstertaG. How do you account for the shift? 

Admiral Puau. We have the use of the doctors for such a limited 
period of time under the terms of the Draft Act- 

Mr. OstertaG. No; I had reference to the decline in the percentage 
of Regulars, as compared with the number you formerly had. 

Admiral Puan. I gave my opinion on that last fall and received 
in return a number of brickbats, mostly from the American Medical 
Association, but my conviction is that it is because of the economic 
factor. 
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Back in the davs when the going was not so good we used to have no 
trouble, but as conditions have changed, with the relatively improved 
earning power in civilian life, why, naturally, the doctor, following his 
natural inclination, wants to be employed where he can make the most 
money. 

Another thing, when they came into the service in the thirties, likely 
as not most of them were single; practically.all of the young doctors, or 
junior lieutenants were unmarried, and many of them came in with 
the hope that they would be sent to China, or other parts of the world; 
that was one of the biggest attractions to their coming into the 
service. 

But today the majority of them are married, and they have, of 
course, to consider their wives’ views in this matter, and that makes a 
difference. 

Finally, Mr. Ostertag, I think the principal deterrent against doctors 
wanting to come into the service today is their aversion to being made 
members of a captive group. If it were possible to permit them to get 
out, when we find that they want to get out, I think it would go a 
long way to removing some of the deterrents from that cause, at least. 

Mr. Osrertac. They can resign; can they not? 

Admiral Pueu. They can get out at the end of the draft. But I 
mean when they come into the medical service, if there was some way 
that we could release the officer if he were dissatisfied and did not 
want to stay in the service. 


REQUIRED PERIOD OF SERVICE 


Mr. Osrertac. When a physician signs up for regular service, what 
is the length of period to which he commits himself? 

Admiral Puen. Today, 30 years, until he is able to retire under 
statutory provisions. 

Mr. Osrerrac. | did not mean that. What is the minimum re- 
quirement for his period of service? 

Admiral Pucu. It is indefinite. 

Mr. Ostertrac. Not 2 years? 

Admiral Puc. No; indefinite. 

Mr. Osrertaa. It is indefinite. 

Admiral Puen. Yes. 


EFFECT OF VAN ZANDT AMENDMENT 


Mr. OsrertaGc. Why should he consider it a captive atmosphere 
when he will be eligible for retirement after a certain period of service? 

Admiral Pucu. We are not even permitted to retire people today 
who had even expected to be retired when they had attained a certain 
period of service. The Van Zandt amendment is one thing that 
stopped them. People who had filed for release, even flag officers 
who wanted to leave the service, could not leave, unless they qualified 
under the Van Zandt amendment. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortn. It only requires a finding of the Secretary. 

Admiral Pueu. Yes; that it was for the good of the service. 

Admiral CLextron. But under the notation of the amendment ‘‘for 
the good of the service,’? not many doctors who had put in many 
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years of excellent service wanted a notation on their record that they 
were being released for the good of the service. 

Mr. OsrerraG. Perhaps the language of the law should be amended 
so that it will not carry a stigma with it. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. It was certainly never intended to carry a 
stigma. 

Mr. Osrerraa. I believe that ‘s correct, and I believe most every- 
one thought that under its broad provision, there was authority on the 
part of the Secretary of Defense, which would be geared to conditions, 
rather than being applied in such a way so that when officers are 
released they are earmarked as N. G. 

Of course, that is something that perhaps does not necessarily fall 
within the purview of this committee, but nevertheless it does come 
within the overall situation that we are considering. 

Admiral CLextron. The committee will obtain the information 
under the appropriation “Retired pay” in the Defense Department 

Mr. Osrertaa. I mean, right here, rather than the broad overall 
picture. 

Admiral CLexton. No. 


ACCREDITED TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. In your training program, particuarly as it applies 
to institutions, these doctors are not sent to an institution that is not 
fully accredit by the AMA; are they? 

Captain Currron. No. 


PERIOD OF SERVICE OF DRAFTEE 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the length of time that the so-called draftee 
actually serves the Navy? I am not talking about the period of 
training, but I mean the actual service. 

Admiral Pueu. What is the period; 2 years? 

Admiral CLexron, He is talking about the actual time in service. 

Admiral Pucu. It depends somewhat on where he is going. If he 
is going to Korea, he goes to Le Jeune and is given an indoctrination 
course of perhaps 6 weeks; and then he goes to Korea, and then he 
must be back here to be paid off. He does not terminate his service 
there. He has got to be back here before he terminates his actual 
service. If he is in for a period of 2 years, he probably would not have 
more than 16 months’ service, something in that order, approximately. 

Mr. SHepparD. Does he receive all of the in-training program, 
within the limits you have referred to, while he is in service, from an 
operational standpoint? 

Captain Currron. Indoctrination is the only training he would be 
entitled to under the draft. 

Admiral Puen. I might say here, we have never had, the Navy 
never has had to make use of the draft. We have drawn, up to this 
point, from our reservoir of reserves. We could not do that if it were 
not for the draft, but we have not gone to selective service for a single 
doctor or member of the medical staff. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Admiral Puen. In the early part of the Korean conflict we loaned 
the Army 570 naval doctors, who served in the Army as members of 
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the Naval Medical Corps, all reserves. There are 24 doctors who 
have refused to take a commission, and who have gone in the Army 
as privates. 

Mr. SHepearp. What is the contemplated duration of the reserve 
program, to be able to supply the demand for doctors, as far as your 
end of it is concerned? 

Admiral Pucu. We think that we may operate under the present 
system until, perhaps, July 1, 1955. 


EQUALIZATION PAY 


Mr. Sueprarp. If you care to express an opinion, would you con- 
sider that an increase in the emoluments, in connection with the 
profession, might result in some inducement being extended, and your 
receiving more applicants? 

Admiral Pogu. I thought of that, and went on record to that 
effect before this committee some years ago, and the Congress was 
more than generous in that they allowed $100 per month as an 
equalization pay; it is not a bonus, I would say; it is an equalization 
pay. And it is based upon a very sound principle. It did this: 
It stopped the exodus from the service, but it did not attract as many 
as we had hoped that it would. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, it is a little bit difficult to change a 
$10 bill for a $100 bill. 

Admiral Puan. That is correct. 


MerpICcAL SERVICES, SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT AND OTHER FACILITIES 


Mr. WicGLeswortuH. Budget activity 3, medical services, supplies 
and equipment, at other facilities, $13,722,000 compared with the fiscal 
year 1953 of $15,300,000, and $7.6 million in the fiscal year 1952. 

This is principally for medical stores to be procured from the Navy 
medical and dental supply depots for use at dispensaries throughout 
the world as well as aboard ships. 

How do you arrive at this figure? Please comment briefly on that 
table on page 27 of the justifications. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Captain Cureton. The personal service part of the table refers to 
the number of man-years of employment, which is 102, in both 1953 
and in 1954. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortH. Where do you get that figure? 

Captain Currron. On page 26, for supporting personal services: 
86 civilian nurses, and 11 clinical psychologists; 1 psychiatric social 
worker and 4 hospital] attendants. Those are technical employees in 
infirmaries and naval stations and dispensaries, where we can supply 
them only for technical support of the installation. 

Mr. Wiee_esworrn. And to the 102 persons you apply the present 
rate of 40 cents in 1954, as compared with 39 cents in 1953, and 33 
cents in 1952. 

Captain Currron. That is correct. You will note that there is 
an increase in man-years figured between 1952 and 1953, which was 
due to some additional responsibility in that area, and that accounts 
for the per man rate difference as between 1953 and 1954, with an 
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increase of 1 cent, which is due to the lesser number of personnel 
that is divided into salaries of these employees to come up with that 
rate. 

These persons are employed on an assignment basis. We determine 
how many we need by exactly how many billets have to be filled with 
those people, and then we apply our total pay here against the military 
strength to get the rate. 

The other operational requirements are almost exclusively medical 
stores. There are some small expenses for printing, repair services for 
technical property of the Medical Department, and there are 2 or 3 
additional stations where we pay rent for the property, and then there 
is the social-security withholding tax. That comprises $13.13 of the 
operational requirements. 


INVENTORY UTILIZATION 


| would like to call particular attention to the inventory utilization 
in 1952, which is shown on page 27, which explains the apparent 
discrepancy between the cost of this program in 1952, which is given 
as $7.6 million as against $15.3 million in 1953 and $13.7 million in 
1954. 

In 1952 we had excess inventories incident to the reduction-in-stock 
levels of $8,455,000 which we applied against the requirements, and, 
therefore, the appropriation requirements in 1952 appear to be inordi- 
nately less. The better comparison in dollars for the gross require- 
ments on page 27 gives us the 1952 figure, $16,120,000 as against $15.6 
million in 1953 and $13.9 million in 1954. 

Mr. Wiea@._eswortn. Are these medical stores to replenish 
inventory? 

Captain Curgetron. For current operational requirements. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortnH. Do you have an inventory on hand now? 

Captain Cureton. In the stations to which this activity applies, 
continental and shore activities, we normally carry 3 months’ oper- 
ating requirements on hand and on order in each station. This 
inventory utilization back in 1952 was incident to a reduction of that 
stock level from a 6 months’ operating requirement to a 3 months’ 
operating requirement. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. What have you, in fact, on hand now? 

Captain Currron. Between 3 and 3% months’ supply on hand and 
on order. 

Mr. Hickey. We are contemplating a usage of $500,000 in 1953 and 
1954; $300,000 in 1953 and $200,000 in 1954, which will bring us down 
to the level of 3 months on hand and on order. 

Mr. Wiaa.eswortu. The $200,000 that you are contemplating 
using in 1954 is in addition to the request? 

Mr. Hickey. Yes, sir. 

Our gross requirement in 1954 is $13.53 a man, but we deduct 
$200,000 from that and come to requirement of $13.34. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Putting it another way, you are going to 
spend $13,900,000 instead of $13,700,000? 

Mr. Hicxry. We will use $13,900,000, but we will not spend this 
$200,000 of stores already available. 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortnu. At the end of fiscal year 1954 you will then 
have your 3 months on hand? 

Mr. Hicxry. We will be down to 3 months on hand and on order. 
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NARCOTICS 


Mr. Wiecieswortn. To what extent, if any, are narcotics included 
in these stores? 

Captain Cureton. We have no way of knowing the dollar value of 
narcotics we have. Each station has a small supply of the more con 
monly used narcotics at the disposal of the medical officer for use. It 
is included in this rate, but judging by the fact. that drugs and chem 
cals probably account for 35 percent of this total cost, I would say that 
less than 1 percent of this amount would be represented by all narcotic 
drugs. 

Mr. WieGLesworrn. Less than 1 percent of the $13.7 million? 

Captain Cureton. Yes. I am sure that it is less than that. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. Is the purchase of narcotics by the Navy 
limited to this activity, or is it scattered throughout? 

Captain Cureton. It is scattered throughout all of the activities 
where we use medical stores. The bulk of them, of course, go to 
hospitals 

Mr. Wice_eswortrH. Do you have any idea how much you are 
planning to purchase in the fiscal vear 1954, all told? 

Mr. Hickey. No, sir, I do not believe we can answer that question 
specifically right now. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. Can you explain that for the record? 

Captain Currron. We can supply for the record the amount that 
was spent in the fiscal year 1952 for narcotics. I doubt if the reports 
of sales are in for any period subsequent to that, that would be 
significant. 

Mr. WiaGLesworruH. You must have decided what you are going to 


purchase in order to arrive at this figure; is that not so? 


METHOD OF CALCULATING MEDICAL STORES REQUIREMENTS 


Captain Cureton. No, sir; we do not caleulate our medical stores 
requirements on a shopping list, but upon past experience as to cost 
and utilization rates of medical stores. 

For example, we take the purchases of all items of medical stores 
in the last completed fiscal year, apply that to the man-year rate 
for that year, and then apply that rate against the anticipated strength 
to come up with a dollar requirement for the forthcoming year, having 
taken into consideration any stores we may have. 

Mr. WiaGiteswortn. I would like to know if it is possible to 
ascertain how much narcotics, not only in the Navy, but in the Army 
and the Air Force, are planned to be purchased in the fiscal vear 19: 54. 

Captain Cureron. We could get an estimate of the dollar amount 
required for the Navy in the same fashion that I mentioned, by taking 
what we actus ally bought of narcotics in the fiscal year 1952, applying 
it against the man-year rate for that period, and then projecting it 
against the man-year rate for 1954. That is the nearest we could come 
to what you desire. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. I wish you would supply us the best informa- 
tion you can for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

This api penpwtatien request contains $100,000 for the purchase of narcotic drugs 


from the naval stock account Negligible quantities will be bought in emergencies 
from commercial sources. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts advises that the 
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dicated quantities will be supplied by the naval stock account without replace- 

ent from commercial sourees. This is possible because of a planned reduction 
f stock levels in the stock account 

Mr. WieeLesworts. Do you pi¢k that up commercially? 

Captain Cureton. We obtain it from the naval stock account. 
They buy it commercially, ves. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. The naval stock account ought to be able to 
furnish that information as far as the Navy is concerned. 

Captain Cureron. They are under a little handicap because they 
have not completed a year’s operation of our medical-stores program. 
They started handling medical stores only last July, sir, so they will 
not have completed a year of operation until this July. I think that 
our records are probably better. We may be able to get some ide: 
from them as to what they now have on hand, or what they intend 
to buy after we give them this other figure. We will try, sir. 


REDUCTIONS IN ORIGINAL ESTIMATES 


Mr. Osrertac. There is a reduction of $2,083,000 over the origmal 
request. Is that like wise a reflection in the decrease in personnel? 

Captain Currron. That is almost exclusively a decrease in 
personnel. There is a price differential on medical stores here of 
approximately 15 percent, which applies in this activity. The price 
change accounts for $1,023,000 of the reduction in this activity. 

Specifically, the total reduction in activity No. 3 is $604,000 for 
strength reduction; $1,023,000 for price changes, and $456,000 for 
other adjustments, including transfer of a function from this activity 
into activity 1—B, reduction in civilian employment, and planned 
itilization of inventory. 

Mr. Osrmerraa. Is that figured on the basis of your 1953 require- 
ments, or a comparison between your 1954 budget and the original 
1954 budget? 

Captain Cureron. These figures that I have given vou are a 
comparison between the printed budget and what we are defending 
now, sir 


FUNCTION AND RESPONSIBILITY OF ACTIVITY 


Mr. Osrerrac. I wish — a would give us an idea as to the 
procedures that are followed, or the organizational setup as it relates 
to medical supplies, and ouinaeitt, m this field. 

[ take it that much of this phase of the budget, that is, medical 
services, supplies, and equipment at other facilities, deals with the 
supplies which you haye on hand and which have been drawn through 
a central accounting supply depot. 

Captain Curgeron. No, sir. This activity is the one in which we 
maintain medical support in activities of the Navy that are primarily 
managed and operated by some one of the other Navy bureaus. 

For example, the Bureau of Ships will have a naval shipyard. They 
will provide a building and a common service support of that building 
out of their appropriations. The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
will supply the drugs, chemicals, and other technical equipment and 
the technical work necessary to maintain the health of that particular 
station. 
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For example, the Bureau of Ships in that event would buy the type- 
writers necessary to operate the dispensary, but we buy the sterilizers 
and the operating tables and the drugs and the medicines. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. Is this money available to you to purchase supplies 
on the open market? 

Captain Cureton. Yes, with this exception: If a particular item 
required is a standard item, it is mandatory that it be bought from 
the naval stock account. If a doctor requires something for a par- 
ticular case that is not a standard item, then he may buy it on the 
open market through the regular Navy purchasing office procedure. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Do you maintain inventories of your stocks? 

Captain CuURETON. Ope rating inventories only. 

Admiral Pucu. Depot inventories are maintained by the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


Mr. OstertaG. That is where I am confused, about your relation 
ship with the Bureau of ery ws and Accounts. 

Captain Cureton. They buy and put in the medical supply dis- 
tributing points the standard supplies anticipated to be called for by 
our activity. They remain the property of the naval stock account 
until such time as we buy them, at which time we cite our appropria- 
tion to them to enable them to take that money and replenish their 
supplies so they in turn can keep stock in the central distributing 
point to answer the need for all our ships and stations for technical 
support. 

Mr. Ostertaa. In other words, the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
purchases through their funds, standard supplies, but anything that 
you people require over and above the standard flow of supplies, or 
the flow of standard supplies, is purchased directly by your organi- 
— 

Captain Cureton. It is purchased directly from our appropriation. 
I think perhaps this might clear the point a little bit: Any item which 
is required by a sufficient number of activities in sufficient volume to 
make it worthwhile for the revolving fund, the Navy stock fund, to 
carry that item in stock so they will get a proper rotation of their 
stocks in the stock account, is made standard and they buy it, stock 
it, and supply our needs. But these other items, these nonstandard 
items, where the requirement is so irregular, or in such small volume 
that it is not economical to stock it and distribute it from a central 
point, then it is bought as an individual small-purchase type of pro- 
curement., 

PURCHASE OF NARCOTICS 


Mr. Ostertac. What was your response to Mr. Wigglesworth as to 
narcotics? Are they standard items? 

Captain Cureron. Practically all of them are standard items. 

Mr. OsrrerracG. In other words, the purchase of narcotics generally, 
and their distribution, would be through the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts? 

Captain Currton. Yes. Now, you will recognize, too, that there 
are always emergency requirements, for drugs particularly, which are 
so urgent that the normal course of events cannot be followed. To 
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satisfy that requirement the Surgeon General each year informs the 
Commissioner of Narcotics of the particular names of the individuals 
in the various activities throughout the Navy who are authorized in 
emergencies or for their particular needs, to sign a request for the 
purchase of narcotics. That list is kept current with the Commissioner 

Narcotics, and they are authorized within the limit set upon them 
to buy narcotics to meet their emergency needs. Normal needs, how- 
ever, are bought by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts commercially 
and resold to us from the naval stock account. 


CLINICAL SERVICES 


Mr. OstgertaG. What is the relationship between medical supplies 
to your medical services; that is, you have nurses and psychologists, 
social workers, and hospital attendants involved in this budget item. 
[ take it that this budget item includes clinical services; is that right? 

Captain Currron. Yes, to this extent: that wherever the service 
is being rendered, or to be rendered by civilian employees, they appear 
in this budget. If they are to be rendered by military personnel, 
then they do not appear in this budget. 

For example, we may have an ammunition depot where there are 
sufficient numbers of personnel so that there is a necessity for a nurse, 
and yet that necessity is not of such a nature as to require the services 
of a Nurse Corps officer, but can be satisfied just as well with the 
civil-service nurse working on a regular 40-hour week. In that event 
it would be much more economical all the way around, in personnel 
and funds, to employ a civilian nurse under the civil service and put 
her at that station to render that service and that is what these 102 
people primarily represent. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Where are these clinics located? 

Captain Cureron. | can think of an infirmary at the Naval Air 
Station at Olathe, Kans., and one at the Naval Gun Factory. We 
might have a civilian nurse there. 

Admiral Pueu. We will have civilian nurses at a number of other 
places. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. How about the Brooklyn clothing factory? 

Captain Currron. I do not recall that there is a nurse there. 
There is one at the naval shipyard at Brooklyn, I am sure. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Mr. Osrertac. And the psychologists. What is the genral need 
for a psychologist in such places as clinics? 

Captain Currton. Well, they would not be at clinics per se. 
They will be at 2 places, our retraining command, 1 at Mare Island, 
and 1 up at Portsmouth, N. H., and the other would be at our 
recrult-training centers. 

The function at the training command would be in connection with 
the psychological rehabilitation of the prisoners, where that is possible, 
and at the training centers they are connected with selection and 
evaluation of these people to determine what functions in the Navy 
they can best do, or are best adapted to do. Those are the two prin- 
cipal reasons we have the clinical psychologists and the psychiatric 
social worker. 
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Mr. OsrertaGc. There are 11 altogether, is that correct? 

Captain Cureton. There are 11 clinical psychologists and 1 
psychiatric social worker. 

Mr. OsrertaG. There is need for a psychiatric social worker at 
one of these places? 

Captain Cureton. He is at the retraining command at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 1 believe that is where he is. We have had consid- 
erable difficulty in getting satisfactory people to fill these billets, so 
by and large that work is done by medical officers who are psychia- 
trists. Whenever we can get one and have a need for him, we do use 
him for that purpose 


NONRECURRING PROCUREMENT OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. We will now take up activity No. 4, ‘“Non- 
recurring procurement of medical supplies and equipment,” $5,590,000, 
an increase compared with the current fiscal year of $398,000. This is 
covered on pages 28 to 31, inclusive, of the justifications. 

The justification states this activity provides for the procurement 
of medical and dental supplies and equipment of a nonrecurring 
nature. ‘The Navy’s share of replacing capital equipment and pro- 
viding additional equipment, installing and renovating existing blood- 
lines, required under the Department of Defense blood and plasma 
program, major repairs and improvements at major hospitals, pro- 
curement of noncombat vehicles, and so forth, and initial outfitting 
of photographic laboratories. 


MAJOR REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS PROGRAM 


What are the major repairs and improvements to naval hospitals? 
Do you have some kind of breakdown by project and cost? 

Captain Currron. That is listed under approximately 22 items. 

For example, at the naval hospital at Chelsea, the main stairwell 
in the hospital has been required to be enclosed as a fire prevention 
measure. That amounts to $14,000. 

There is ‘the installation of a fire sprinkler system at the naval 
hospital at Newport, $48,000. 

There is a series of things to be done at the naval hospital, St. 
Albans—fire alarm system to be installed, air-conditioning of the X-ray 
department because of its location within the hospital, and installation 
of some new laundry equipment. That comes to $65,000. 

In Philadelphia we need roof ventilators. There are 15 specified 
buildings there that require roof repairs. Those 2 items come to 
$60,000. 

Mr. WiaetesworrnH. Does that list you are reading from indicate 
the amount in each case? 

Captain Cureton. Yes. 

Mr. WieGiesworrn. Is there any objection to placing those pages 
in the record? 

Captain Curretron. Not at all. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. Without objection we will insert those pages 
in the record at this point. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 
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Major repairs and improvements, fiscal year 1954—Summary 


Activity Nature of work request Funds a tal 
funds 
hospital, Chelsea, Mass 1. Enclose main stairwell, fire-prevention $14, 000 $14, 000 
measure 
| hospital, Newport, R. I 2. Install fire sprinklers, fire-prevention meas- $7, 979 17. 979 
ure 
ospital, St. Albans, N. Y 3. Install Acme fire alarm system, fire preven- 14, 000 
tion 
4. Replace areaway gratings, safety measure 4, 12 
5, Air-conditioning X-ray department, health 10, 000 
6. Install extractor and monorail in laundry, 7, 200 65, 325 
efficiency 
hospital, Philadelphia, Pa 7. Install motor driven roof ventilators in 23, 000 
building 6, health 
8. Repair roofs of 15 specified buildings 37, 000 60, 000 
ospital, Quantico, Va 9. Install automatic sprinkler system, fire 37, 000 37, 000 
prevention 
1al Naval Medical Center, 10. Provide underground clectrical services to 6, 200 
esda, Md staff quarters, efficiency 
11. Extension and alterations to dental school, 24, 000 
efficiency 
12. Provide additional space for cardiology, 19, 000 19, 200 
efficiency 
il ospital, Camp Lejeune, | 13. Install emergency electrical generator, 16, 000 
te safety 
14, Install sprinkler system in attic, fire pre 13, 000 29, 000 
vention 
i] hospital, Jacksonville, Fla 15. Alteration to eye, ear, nose, and throat 14, 700 15, 700 
ward, efficiency 
| hospital, Key West, Fla 16. Addition to finance building, efficiency 19, 500 49, 500 
| hospital, San Diego, Calif 17. Renovation of nurses call system, efficiency 19, 700 
18. Replace chapel pews, safety measure 16, 000 
19. Construction of sidewalks in various loca 40, 471 76, 17 
tions, safety measure 
pital, Mare Island, Calif 20. Install dust-collecting system, ventilation 18, 500 
ind general fire preventive 
21. Install fire alarm boxes, bells, and gong 13. 125 31, 625 
ilarms, fire protection 
il hospital, Bremerton, Was! 22. Install automatic sprinkler system in 24, 500 24, 500 
nurses quarters, fire protection, 
lotal requirement 500, 000 


INITIAL OUTFITTING FOR ACTIVATION OF SHIPS AND STATIONS 


Mr. Wiecieswortn. Initial outfitting for activation of ships and 
stations, $277,000. How many ships and how many stations does 
that apply to? 

Captain Cureton. It applies to 60 vessels. 

Mr. Wiee.teswortH. Do you mean 60 new ships? 

Captain Cureron. That is new construction which will have to 
be outfitted. Some of it will come off during 1954 and some will 
come off afterward; 40 of those 60 are mine sweepers; 13 of them are 
LST’s; that takes up the bulk. 

Then there are 21 activations from conversion, which will require 
$55,800. Then there are 5 activations from the reserve fleet; 2 
transfers between categories, which will call for some increase in 
medical outfitting. Then there are eight stations which will require 
modification incident. to changes in functions. 


PROCUREMENT OF CHEMICAL WARFARE DEFENSE MATERIALS 
Mr. Wiee.teswortu. Procurement of chemical warfare defense 


material, in accordance with the objectives of the passive defense 
program, $1,925,000. Would you explain passive defense program? 


31394—53—pt. 1——33 





Captain Cureton. We would prefer to call it passive defense as it 
applies to specific military installations. 

Mr. WiecLesworts. | would still like a little interpretation. 

Captain Cureton. I think that perhaps I can help on this. Fo 
each person there will be a protective ointment kit. There is a kit of g 
special ointment we will distribute around where there are militar, 
personne] who might be exposed to one of the corrosive chemical! 
warfare agents—gases, if you will. So we have calculated that at 
1 million personnel. We have 1,028,000. That item comes to 
$920,000. Then there is a package of copper sulphate pads for whic] 
we calculate 3,000 for each 1,000 persons. 

Then there is a gas casualty outfit of which we supply one for eac!] 
1,000 persons. That is the most expensive item in the lot and runs to 
$2,320,000. Then there is a water testing and screening kit. We 
allow one for each 1,000 persons. 

Of the allowances that I have been reading to you, it is supposed 
to obtain a 51.8-percent readiness by the end of the fiscal year 1954 
These agents will be used wherever there are people. Aboard ship 
we will have to have this sort of material, and in our overseas stations 
and places of that kind. 


VEHICLES AND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Vehicles and handling equipment. Are there 
any new automobiles here? 

Captain Currron. No new automobiles, sir. I think that we hav 
some ambulances 

Mr. Wiacieswortna. I see the list on page 31. 

Captain C1 RETON. There are intended to be obtained 13 light 
ambulances, 16 field ambulances, and 1 jeep ambulance. We will 
get. $64,000 by reason of Public Law 152 funds, recoveries from sur- 
veyed equipment applying to a gross cost of $122,000, making an 
appropriation requirement under ambulances of $58,000. 


INCREASE OVER ORIGINAL REQUESTS 


Mr. Osrertrac. Your original request for 1954 called for $411,000 
less than is required under this revised budget. Can you give us 
an idea as to what brought about the increase? 

Captain Currron. It is a combination of two things. There is an 
increase in the amount of money intended to be spent for blood plasma 
from the national stockpile, and there is a reduction because of a part 
of the ambulance requirement being met by Public Law 152 funds, 
so that the net increase is primarily due to an increased requirement 
for the purchase of blood plasma. 


BLOOD PLASMA PROGRAM 


Mr. Ostertac. The increase in the use of blood plasma is the 
basis on which your requirements are determined? That is, you base 
your requirements on the withdrawal, is that right? 

Captain Currron. I think that I might explain a little bit the 
blood-plasma deal. 

All of our recurring medical-stores requirements, with the exception 
of blood plasma, have been included in our medical-stores rate. How- 
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ver, the availability and the price of blood plasma have fluctuated 
} sharply over the years that we have not up to now been able to 
it sufficiently stabilized to include it in our medical-stores rate, 
is always set out in this fashion as a separate item 
The requirement for it is calculated the same as everything else, 
but because of the fluctuations in price and the fluctuations in avail- 
ability, we carry that as one item in medical stores budgeted as a 
separate item. 
Mr. Osrerraa. The point is that your requirements for this year, 
insofar as quantity is concerned, are based on usage 
Captain Currron. That is correct. 
Mr. OsrerraG. But it is impossible for you to determine the 
overall cost because of the fluctuations in price? 
Captain Currron. Yes. 
Mr. Osrertaa. Can you give us an idea as to why the price fluctu- 
ates on blood plasma? 
aptain Cureton. It depends entirely on what we are using. If 
ve are using newly made blood plasma the price is $27 a unit. If we 
using World War IT plasma which is being repackaged and a 
ew solvent put in the peckage, the price is about $4 a unit, because 
we bought that back during the war and have had it on hand, so 
that the cost is primarily for labor and sorting it out and picking out 
that which is good and putting new distilled water in it. If we are 
sing World War IT plasma that has gone bad so that it has to be 
shipped to a factory, brought into solution and refined and repack- 
aged, then the price of that is around $8 or $9. It depends upon 
which of those three items we are using what price is going to be 
applied, for we never know from time to time which of those are 
going to be available. That has been the price fluctuation angle of it. 
Mr. SuHepparp. Without reference to the treatment of the blood 
plasma, and I am addressing myself to the new type, what makes up 
the cost? It is handling, is it not? It is not purchases as such. 
Captain Currron. Up to the present time no plasma has been 
reworked except World War II plasma. 
Mr. Sue PPARD. IT am addressing myself to the cost of the new 
pneaee at $27 a unit that you referred to. 
Captain Curreron. That involves two things, the cost of collecting 
the blood and then the cost of processing it and packaging it. 
Mr. Suepparp. It is an operational cost and not a purchase cost 
as such? 
Captain Currron. That is correct. We do not buy blood. 


Mepicat MATERIAL SUPPORT 


Mr. Wiae_eswortn. We will take up activity No. 5, medical 
material support, $1,058,000 compared with $1,211,000 in the current 
fiscal year. 

TECHNICAL SUPPLY SUPPORT 


Under 5-A, technical supply support, there is $134,000 for this 
activity for the operation of the field branch. Just what is the field 
branch? 

Captain Cureton. That is the branch of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery that does all the technical planning and work in connec- 
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tion with the medical supply system as differentiated from the supply 
functions that are performed by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
They do such things as make professional determinations with regard 
to specifications with regard to the storage requirements; which 
biologicals have to be stored at what temperature and how much of 
a given technical item shall a given activity receive, or how much 
shall they be allowed to draw. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. That was set up in 1953? 

Captain Cureton. Yes. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. How big is it? 

Captain Cureton. In 1953 we had 22 man-years. We have 30 
man-years in 1954. There are seven military personnel, I believe. 
This increase in man-years in 1954 is incident to completion of the 
transfer of related functions from departmental to field to get it all 
in one packet 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You mean that there are no new functions? 

Captain Cureton. No, sir 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. It is a concentration of old functions? 

Captain Currron. Yes. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. Where is the field office? 

Captain Cureton. In Brooklyn. That is where the stock control 
point in the medical stores section of the naval stock account is, 
and they are all right there in the same building. Also housed with 
the procurement and inspection agency for the three departments. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What does this setup do that the armed serv- 
ices procurement agency referred to on page 35 does not, or cannot, do? 

Captain Curreron. Well, the armed services procurement agency 
is not concerned with the details of the requirements of the individual 
services. They prepare general specifications, do overall procurement 
of standard materials for the three services. They do the source 
inspection of materials coming in on contract. They maintain master 
catalogs for the military medical establishment. They do develop- 
mental research work applicable to medical equipment for the three 
departments. 

Mr. WiceLteswortnu. Do you really need this branch? 

Captain Cureton. Yes; we feel we do. 


MISSION OF FIELD BRANCH 


Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Its mission is aparently to establish technical 
policies governing naval medical and dental material programs and 
to direct and evaluate their application in the Naval Medical and Den- 
tal Supply Office, naval medical and dental supply depots, and other 
appropriate field activities in the Navy; perform technical functions 
connected with medical and dental material logistics; provide the 
Bu pana of Medicine and Surgery, the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
the Naval Medical and Dental Supply Office, other activities of the 
Navy, and the armed services medical procurement agency such 
technical and professional guidance and policies regarding medical 
and dental material as appropriate and necessary in the performance 
of their respective missions or functions. I do not know what that 
means. 

Captain Cureton. Essentially, sir, it means that the arm of the 
Surgeon General by which he determines how much medical supplies 
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ill be allowed to a given type of naval activity, what types of sup- 
plies they should have and to forecast from the technical point of 
view how much of these items the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
should obtain for stocking in the stock account. 

\ir. WieeLteswortn. Is it analogous to the Munitions Board in 
the munitions field, would you say? 

Captain Cureron. No, sir; | would think it would be more nearly 
bor to the ammunition branch—I do not know what he would 
call it—of the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy, or the subsistence 
bre _ of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

e have ours located in Brooklyn, because it is there where all of 

" ue functions of the logistic support are carried out and therefore 
hey can do their technical function more easily adjacent to where 
the rest of the functions are carried on. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortu. Where is the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency? 

Captain Curerron. It also is in Brooklyn, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You have a steup of how many? 

Captain Cureron. The procurement agency has 569 civilians and 
87 military persons. Located in the same building is the central 
control point for the Navy’s medical supply section of the naval stock 
account and the Navy’s Materiel Division of the field branch of the 
Sureau of Medicine and Surgery, the Army’s corresponding unit, 
which they refer to as their stock control agency, the Air Force stock 
control agency and the joint procurement agency. They are all 
located in the same building working together on this problem. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortu. Are there any questions on this activity? 

Mr. Osrertaa. I have no questions. 

Mr. SuHepparp. | have no questions. 


MepicaLt CARE IN NoONNAVAL FACILITIES 


Mr. WiaeLteswortH. We will take up budget activity No. 6, 
‘Medical care in nonnaval facilities’, for which the estimate is 
$3,301,000, an increase of $188,000 as compared with the present 
fiscal year. 

I take it the facilities involved appear in the breakdown on page 37, 
is that correct? 

Captain Cureton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. That is, Army, Air Force, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, United States Public Health and civilian. 

That table shows the estimated average number of patients for 1952, 
1953, and 1954 and the corresponding cost per day and the resulting 
total. 

Your anticipated hospitalization load is approximately what you 
had this year, 864 compared with 866, but you want approximately 

+ ,000 more for the care involved. 

Captain Curreron. Based almost exclusively on a change in the 
reimbursement rate, sir. 

yo Wice.eswortu. Not a very big change either; a change from 
$7.50 to $8 in the Army; a similar increase in the Air Force and from 
$1 14: 25 to $14.75 in the Veterans’ Administration and United States 
Public Health general hospital. 

How do you compute those rates? 
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Mr. Hickey. The rates are not our rates, sir. They are interd: 
partmental rates established by the Bureau of the Budget. 

\ir. WicgcLeswortnH. All these 1954 rates have been fixed by the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

\ir. Hickey. With the exception of the $8 rate which is fixed by 
the Secretary of Defense and the $22 rate for civilians which is based 
on experience, 

\ir. WigGLesworrnH. You do not change that rate; that is identical 
for 1952, 1953, and 1954? 

Mr. Hickey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Are there any questions on budget activity 
No. 6? 

Mr. Osrertac. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Saerparp. What is the difference between the $22 rate estab- 
lished for the fiscal year 1954 by the Bureau of the Budget in one 
instance and the civilian rate in the lower breakdown of $12.13? 

Captain Curpron. It is the treatments, no inpatient care, sir. 
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. WIGGLE rtH. Any questions on budget activity No. 7? 
OsrertaGa. No quéstions, Mr. Chairman. 


SHEPP No questions, Mr. Chairman. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Wiaciesworts. We turn to budget activity No. 8, “Research 
and development,” for which the estimate for 1954 is $4,576,000, com- 
pared with $4,500,000 for the current fiscal year, an increase of $76,000. 

This seems to be broken down between direct costs and indirect 

How much of this $4,576,000, if any, represents financing beyond 
the fiscal year 1954? 
+ Captain Cureton. None of this is to continue programs, except 
that involving contracts with universities and similar civilian non- 
profit agencies after the end of 1954. 

Mr. WiaGcLeswortn. It is wholly for expenditure within that year. 


UNEXPENDED FUNDS 
Captain Cureton. There is some of the program in which the money 


will remain unexpended on the 30th of June 1954, but I believe there 
is none in which the money will not have been earned by that date. 
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*, W1GGLEsworTtTH. What unexpended balance do you estimate? 
*, Hickny. I would say approximately $500,000. 

* WiaGLeswortH. $500,000? 

-, Hicxry. About that. 

*, WiagGLeswortu. In respect to what? 


DELAY IN EXPENDITURES FOR CONTRACTUAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Hickey. Particularly with respect to payment on research 

ojects in nonnaval facilities. 

\lr. WiacteswortH. Either on or off the record, what kind 

jects? What does that mean? 

\lr. Hickey. Those are university and other civilian nonprofit 

ney contract projects. 

\ir. WicgeLesworvruH. This $500,000 is in respect to contracts con- 

ided with universities which will have been completed within the 

ar 1954 but in respect to which payments will not have been made? 

Commander Cowan. These contracts, Mr. Chairman, are nego- 

ted as the need arises at varying periods throughout the 12 months 
nd as a rule they run for a maximum, as far as we are concerned, of 

period of 1 year. Therefore those contracts that are made late in the 
al year obviously will carry on into the next fiscal year before com- 
tion. It is fair to guess that approximately half of that fund which 
coes Into contracts in universities and nonprofit organizations mé LV be 
ee over into the next fiscal year. 

Captain Curnron. I should like to interject, sir, that there is ap- 
proximately $987,000 worth of personal service funds in this activity 
nd in 1954 there will be a 10-day lag in the pay period at the end of 
the year, so that there will be 10 days’ worth of pay that will be un- 

pended for this one particular item. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. I understood from the testimony at first 

at there would be nothing carried over beyond 1954 except what had 
een earned. J understand from the testimony we have just had that 
perhaps half of the contracts concluded will not have been completed 
and are, in fact, financed well into the fiscal year 1955. Which is 
correct? 

Commander Cowan. The money will all have been obligated in 
the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I understand it will have been obligated, but 

want to know about when it is due. 

Commander Cowan. As I say, the maximum period for which any 
contract runs is 1 year. Therefore a contract made, for example, 
in June of next year—that is, June of 1954,—would not necessarily 
be completed until June 1955, and a fair estimate is that approximate sly 
half of those total funds for universities and nonprofit organizations 
would fall into that class. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. What is that total? 

Commander Cowan. $721,000 is the total estimate for contract 
research for 1954. It is estimated that $350,000 of this total may not 
be expended until fiscal year 1955. 

Admiral CLextron. Mr. Chairman, that is a normal pattern of 
esearch and development expenditure in this activity. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortnu. I know; I have discovered that. 
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Admiral CLexton. The budget is designed to continued the level 
of expenditure in 1954 just as it is in 1953. It we are going to car 
on $3.5 million worth of research a year in this medical field, then \ 
must have $3.5 million each year. They have some carryover, equiva- 
lent to about the same amount from 1953, and they will carry that 
same amount over into the following vear. When you are buying 
equipment, it is bound to carry over. You contract for the equipment 
the first vear and receive it in the second year and you must pay for it 
then. We do not have any appropriation where we have obligated 
and expended the whole amount out in the first vear, not even for 
for pay of military personnel. 


STUDIES AND PROJECTS UNDER PROGRAM 


Mr. WicgeteswortH. Well, vou may or you may not. Where do 
you show this program in these justifications? There is a very brief 
breakdown on page 50. 

Mr. Hickey. A complete breakdown is classified secret. We have 
it here. It is broken down by project. 

Mr. WiacieswortrH. How much have you got in here for so-called 
personnel operations? 

Commander Cowan. In the total program? 

Captain Cureton. Yes. 

Commander Cowan. That is shown on page 49. 

Mr. WiacGLeswortnH. I mean studies to find out whether a fellow 
is going to make a good leader or not, or what his psychology on this 
or that is, and how he should be classified, and that kind of thing. 

Commander Cowan. That is what we know as planning objective 
No. 2. In that area we have $279,500. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Now will vou tell me what that covers? 

Commander Cowan. The largest portion of it falls in the specialized 
field of aviation medicine. 

Mr. WiaG_esworth. I want to know what studies are going to be 
made with that $279,500. 

Commander Cowan. I can list them off, if you wish. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn., Is there any reason why that should not go 
in the record? 

Commander Cowan. It is classified secret, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnh. It is classified secret? 

Commander Cowan. Yes, sir. 

Captain Curertron. If you just read the title of the particular 
projects, would it be a violation of secrecy? 

Commander Cowan. Yes, sir; part of it would. Here is an 
unclassified example: A study to improve the methods for selection 
and training of aviators 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Why should that be secret? 

Commander Cowan. That is not, sir. That is one which is not. 
Several other examples are: 

(1) Biographical inventory research in specific methods and 
procedures for objective flight check. 

(2) Research leading to a revision of the biographical inventory. 
3) Selection and training of aviation personnel. 

(4) Physical standards for submarine personnel. 
Ir. WicgeGLeswortnH. Do those items cover the $279,500? 


( 
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Commander Cowan. That is most of it; ves, sir. 

\ir. WiaGLeswortH. Why does any of that have to be secret? @ 

Commander Cowan. Certain parts of it would indicate directions 
certain of our investigations are taking, and these may be related to 

. types of aircraft and the type of naval craft we use or develop in 
Navy. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. May I have a look at that list covering the 
$279,500? 

Commander Cowan. Yes, sir. 

Captain Currnron. In many instances we are required to classify 
certain parts of this because it is a part of a program that is being 
carried on by the Office of Naval Research, or some other part of the 
Navy, which if a foreign agent obtained a part of the program, it 
could lead into div ulging the whole development. 


INDIRECT COSTS 


Mr. Wice_eswortu. The indirect costs are apparently require- 
ments for each laboratory. Requirements for what? You have got 
a lot of figures here, but not much explanation. 

Captain Currron. We provide for personal services and the gen- 
eral maintenance and operation of those particular laboratories. We 
classify as indirect costs those personal services and maintenance and 
operation costs which are applicable to multiple-research projects. 
The direct costs are those which can be identified as applying to a 
particular research project. The general support of the program is 
classified as indirect. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. I know, in general, what indirect costs are, 
but from looking at this table I do not know what is involved. I see, 
for instance, Cairo, Egypt, an increase to $92,000, which is an increase 
of about 50 percent; I see on the Submarine Base, New London, 
$146,000, an increase of 50 percent. I see in San Francisco, Calif; 
$209,000, an increase of perhaps 33 percent. 

Is this maintenance and operation? 

Mr. Hickey. These increases in indirect costs are directly related 
to changes in emphasis in the programs in these particular activities. 
There are increased direct costs planned in each of the activities you 
cited. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What do they represent? I do not know 
what change in emphasis means. What are you doing at Cairo or 
at New London that brings about the increase? 

Mr. Hickey. The primary work at New London is on submarine 
medicine. 

Mir. WiegGLesworrn. I know that, but what is it for? 

Commander Cowan. These indirect costs involve, in part, equip- 
ment which is of a general nature and not tied down to one single 
specific project. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortnH. What is the equipment at Cairo and what is 
the equipment at New London? 

Commander Cowan. In addition to the equipment, there is also 
the matter of increased personal services. 

As far as the new equipment at Cairo is concerned, it is that needed 
for increasing research activity in the field of virology. They have 
discovered several new viruses which have not been known to infect 
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people before. Therefore our program in that area must be stepp 
up radically because of the potential danger to our personnel expos: 
in the Middle East and the Orient. 

Captain Curreron. In this particular instance, under maintenance 
and operation, it represents an increase in laboratory equipment to 
equip the scientists studying the problem. 

Commander Cowan. It might be of interest that at the laboratory 
in Cairo they have recently discovered four viruses found for the first 
time in human beings, indicating that these have existed in other parts 
of the world for some length of time. 

This could be comparable to having found the essentially hew ad 
sease of hemorrhagic fever spreading through our troops in Korea 

\Mir. WiGGLEswortH. Any questions on project No. 8? 


DUPLICATION AND COORDINATION WITH OTHER RESEARCH 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. OsrerraG. In this whole area of research and development 
insofar as the Navy is concerned, do you carry on only such research 
and development which is peculiar to the Navy and only to the Navy? 

Commander Cowan. There is bound to be a certain amount of over- 
lapping in this type of operation. However, we have a very close 
liaison with the other services, other governmental agencies, and with 
the civilian research organizations. This is effected through several 
sources: the Research and Development Board serves in this connec- 
tion, and the National Research Council is playing a very great part too. 
We now have established a Medical Sciences Information Exchange un- 
der the National Research Council, where all governmental activities, 
and about 50 or 60 of the leading civilian universities register the lists 
of medical projects they are conducting. We are able in this manner 
to make a crosscheck to see whether or not the work that is going on 
1s applicable to or duplicative of the other services, and in some in- 
stances civilian activities as well. We feel that this liaison is an im- 
portant factor. 

Admiral Pucu. Some duplication of effort is healthy, and for that 
matter, the civilian population has been benefited by much of the re- 
search that has gone on in military activities. 

Mr. OstrertaG. I agree with you that that is true, and while I do 
not want to leave the impression by any means that the questions | 
am asking indicate I am opposed to research and development, I 
think it is a vital part of our economy, and I feel that it is a necessary 
function of government, but we are pouring not millions but billions 
of dollars into research and development, and there are several ques- 
tions that are really pertinent at this time, and one is: How are we 
competing with ourselves within the military services, and within the 
ranks of Government, through duplication of effort, and to what extent 
are we assuming the responsibility for the scientific development which 
might be in part the function and responsibility of private means? 

Granted that the question of military and security research is vital 
and we cannot wait for these developments to come to us, but the 
point I am raising at this moment is to what extent do you work with 
the other services? You spoke of having liaison, but liaison is more 
or less something that goes between the one and the other. But how 
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ich actual work are you doing that the Army and the Air Force are 

oing to accomplish the same purpose? 

Captain Curnron. Specifically, the Research and Development 
Board in the Department of Defense has to approve any proposals 

research before the Navy Department adopts something that is to 

studied under research. We must have the approval of the Navy 
Research and Development Review Board on our research and 
elopment. If they approve it as being suitable for a medical prob- 
within the Navy, it is then submitted to the Department of 
ense and its Research and Development Board. If they in turn 
pprove it, we are given permission to go ahead. I do not believe 
hat either of the Boards would permit us to conduct the same project 
on research that is being carried on by some other agency within the 
Department of Defense, unless, as has been indicated, there is a need 
for two avenues of approach to that particular problem. 

Commander Cowan. There are 2 or 3 leveling media which may 

used in illustration of our liaison and cross-checking: The Armed 
Forces Epidemology Board, as the Research and Development Board, 
has representatives from all of the branches of the Armed Forces and 
civilian life—that again provides us with a liaison. 

similarly, the National Research Council is a great leveling medium 
n this respect. And not to be forgotten, because it is not listed as 
an official activity, are the informal meetings between the research 
pe ople of the three services. 

[ refer very specifically to meetings which are held every month 
between the leading medical research program planners and project 
control people from each of the Armed Forces. They ‘are required, 
as a matter of fact, by the Department of Defense to meet on an 
informal basis at least once a month, to compare notes to see that 
unnecessary duplication is avoided. 

Through these agencies we feel that we really have a very good 
liaison service. 

Mr. OstertaG. Would you care to comment on the possible rela- 
tionship of the new Defense Department’s reorganization plan to set 
up a new division of so-called engineering, or whatever it is to be 
named? Will that change have a salutary effect in coordinating 
the research and development eftorts in the Defense Establishment? 

Commander Cowan. Did you want me to comment on that? 

Mr. Osrerrac. Anyone who wants to answer the question. 

Commander Cowan. I do not feel that enough information has 
been made available on such a proposed plan for me to make any 
evaluation of it at this time. 

Captain Currton. I am afraid you are ahead of us 

Admiral Puan. I am not aware of it. 

Off-record discussion.) 


CONTRACTS WITH EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Osrertaa. There has been considerable criticism directed at 
contracts with educational institutions throughout the country in this 
field of research and development, granting that a certain amount of 
it is necessary and desirable. But there is also a feeling that it is 
being handled rather loosely, perhaps as a means of subsidizing the 
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educational institutions. Would you care to comment as to the extent 
of the contracts with educational institutions? 

Commander Cowan. Speaking just for the Navy’s Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery on research and development, the total proposed 
budget for 1954 is $3.5 million; of this, only $721,000 is destined for 
contractual work in civilian universities or nonprofit organizations. 

We take the attitude that if a piece of work which we will require 
to round out a program can be done more economically in a civilian 
activity, where they already have the required skilled personnel and 
technical equipment, we should, in the interest of efficiency, buy the 
research from that activity rather than try to equip ourselves just for 
that particular job. 

Another factor involves the use of certain highly specialized equip- 
ment such as the cyclotron. If one of the universities has a cyclotron, 
and which can serve for certain Navy experiments it is much wiser 
for us to go the university than for us to try to duplicate one in our 
own laboratory. 

That is the general basis on which we operate, and it is not considered 
to be a means of subsidizing research in universities, but rather, an 
important efficient means of implementing and supplementing the 
research that is being done in our own laboratories. 

And in that connection, I think it is worthy of mention, that a 
very high percentage of these research projects being done at Navy 
expense in outside institutions is tied directly into work being done 
in our Navy laboratories. 

For example, in the field of aviation medicine, research is being con- 
ducted at Pensacola, Fla., on man’s ability to withstand reduced 
oxygen tension at high altitude. There are many aspects to this 
problem. Certain highly technical biochemical studies of the blood 
can best and most economically be performed in university depart- 
ments where specialists are essentially devoting their lives to this 
phase of research. This work is tied in directly as one component with 
the overall program at Pensacola. 

Mr. Ostrertac. There is substantial change in this budget over your 
original request? 

Commander Cowan. That is correct. 


INDUSTRIAL MORILIZATION AND PROCUREMENT PLANNING 


Mr. WiaecLtesworrn. Budget activity 9, industrial mobilization and 
procurement planning, $315,000 as compared with $89,000 in the 
current fiscal vear, and with $66,560 in the fiscal year 1952. Why the 
> 9 
increase! 


TOOLS FOR FABRICATION OF ALUMINUM FIELD CHESTS 


Captain Cureron. There are some 3 or 4 projects here that ac- 
count for that increase. There is one item of $100,000, which repre- 
sents the Navy’s one-third share of the proposal to acquire a set of 
tools, jigs, and dies, for the fabrication of aluminum field chests 
which we use to supply our own field medical outfits. 

There was bought some 3 years ago a set of these tools, jigs, and 
dies, which have now been used to about 50 percent of their useful 
life. 
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That means that during the current time, during the past 2% or 3 
vears, we have used up about 50 percent of the useful life of the 
present set of tools. We are now in the position where we have only 
a single set, which requires well over a year in the fabrication. It is 
a very difficult toolmaking job. But we now have only one set, 
which means we have only one source for this particular item, and 
cause it is a long construction project to get the new set made, and 
because of being tied down to one source, one plant, we feel it is 
highly important to obtain another set to supplement the current 
set and to give us a second source of this material, and also to give us 
capacity that we would need in the event of moblization. 

The single set that we now have can make only 3,820 chests per 
month. It is a unit which we feel is essential for us to get. 

And on the basis that the present set has been in use for—well, 
we started 3 years ago, and it has been in use for 2 years, and by the 
time we will get the new set, we will have used approximately 75 
percent of the ‘life of the set. 

This is an item which has no civilian counterpart, and consequently 
there is no company that has any reason to build this set out of its 
own funds. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. What is so unique about chests that you can- 
not find a civilian counterpart? 

Captain Cureton. Construction. First of all, they have to be 
constructed and be so strong that they can withstand a parachute 
drop; and they must be so strong that they can withstand the para- 
chute drop into water without getting the contents wet, and they must 
be able to change with the atmospheric pressure rather sharply, 
because they are used in aeronautics and dropped by parachutes. 

In order to get the size you want, from similar design drawings, a 
very deep drawi ing, which actually approach the maximum capacity 
of the grade of aluminum that can be used for the purpose, calls for a 
strength requirement that just is not used for any purpose outside of 
this piece of equipment. 


STUDY OF SUBSTITUTE MATERIALS 


The second item is an item of $85,000, which again is the Navy’s 
share of the study of our equipment specifications, for the purpose of 
establishing substitute materials for raw materials, which are now, or 
which are expected to become critical as to supply. 

In many instances this study can accomplish savings by determin- 
ing substitute raw materials, which will lower the cost of items enough 
to offset the cost of this study. It is the desire 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. This refers to the medical field? 

Captain Curreron. These are all medical materiel items, such 
things, for example, as getting substitutes for nickel, cobalt in stainless 
steel, and things of that sort, in trying to figure out means by which 
you can substitute some of those things that are currently standard 
components. 

Mr. Wiac.teswortu. I was just wondering why the medical people 
in the Navy should do this. 1 know that kind of thing is also being 
done elsewhere, and intensively in more than one place. 

Captain Currron. As applied to the medical, special medical 
items, it is being done jointly with the Army and the Air Force. It is 
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a single project covering all of the items of equipment used by the 
three medical departments. 

Mr. Wicaieswortna. If the material is developed elsewhere you 
could utilize it, could you — 

Captain CurrTon. Yes; if we can determine its applicability to 
our items, that is correct Mbt the commercial sources that are 
manufacturing materials have no particular urgency to develop 
substitute items as well as to get raw materials to make them, make 
the things they are making, and we are interested in finding out 
things that would serve the Government just as well and yet be less 
critical or less costly, either or both. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. My impression is that all three branches of 
the service are working on that same type of thing, not in regard to 
medical items, but in regard to items in which they are interested. 

Captain Cureton. I am sure that is correct; this is the medical 
end of that same program. 


FABRICATION OF FIELD STERILIZER AND ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH 


Mr. Wice.eswortH. You have two small items in addition. 

Captain Currton. These are two newly developed items for which 
there is no civilian requirement, and in order to get them started in 
manufacture, it is necessary for us to go into this field. This field 
sterilizer requires some special tools and dies 

The fabrication of this portable field electroc -ardiograph, which 
presents certain die problems, will require some engineering work to 
get it in production, to get a source for it. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. WicGLeswortnH. $80,000 is for salaries? 

Captain Cureton. These are operating expenses of the central 
medical department mobilization preparedness organization. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. How many people have you got in that? 

Captain Cureton. I do not have that. They are included in the 
figures for the procurement agency; they are included with the 569 
civilians and 87 military. 

Mr. WiecLteswortH. Under project item 2—G? 

Captain Curreron. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that the detailed 
definition of the cost of the medical procurement agency in this indus- 
trial mobilization activity is supplied by the Department of the 
Army as a lump sum and we present our one-third contribution to 
that. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. There is no change in the amount originally 
requested as compared with this new budget figure, I take it? 

Captain Currron. There is no change. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WiceLteswortn. Budget activity No. 10, departmental ad- 
ministration, reflects a request of $2,306,000, which is the same 
figure as in the current fiscal year, ‘and compares with the actual 
ex xpenditure i in fiscal 1952, of $ $2,234,000. 





This indicates that you think you will need 456 man-years, or about 
t Jess than in the current fiscal year, but the result of the savings is 
ictly counterbalanced by an increase in civilian travel, military 
avel, and bureau operations—whatever they are—and printing 
production. 
How do you figure these man-years? 
Captain Currron. Mr. Chairman, in this budget activity, there 
applied in fiscal 1953 reapportionment a reduction, of which we 
notice on the lst of May of $95,000. It was expected that they 
iid be applied against personal services and other activities pro- 
portionately. Asa matter of fact, it came so late in the year we can 
yply none of it in personal services, because by the time we meet the 
personnel separations in paid-off terminal leave, we would have 
spent just as much as to lose people by attrition. 

So we shut off all these other Bureau functions at the lowest point 
we could and we dropped a lot of things we would normally have 
lone that we really needed. 

In 1954, then, we have applied the man-vear figure which we will 
need, 456, and we have placed the other activities essentially where 
they belong. If we compare civilian travel, military travel, Bureau 
operations, and printing and reproduction in 1954 against 1952, you 
see, it does not look like such a terrific upsurge. That is the expla- 
nation. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. It is up in each instance 

Captain Curgron. Civilian travel is down. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnH. $200. 


\ 
a 


MILITARY TRAVEL 


Captain Currpron. Somewhat. Military travel is up. That is up 
primarily because of the annual meeting of all of the commanding 
officers of Medical Department activities which the Surgeon General 
normally has in May. This year, because of a considerable number 
of changes in commanding officers, it was determined to hold that 
meeting in the fall, probably in October, in lieu of May. Conse- 
quently, this year we were able to accomplish savings in military 
travel, but next year there will be an increase due to the present plan 
of holding that meeting probably twice during the fiscal year in lieu 
ol once. 

The military travel is calculated on the basis of 861 trips averaging 
8 diys. In-this activity we cover all supervisory travel of military 
personnel of the Bureau, including the travel of the medical and 
dental inspectors general in their various surveys of medical and 
dental department activities throughout the world, the travel of 
any of our medical officers whom we may find it necessary for reasons 
of management to bring into the Bureau from their posts, wherever 
it may happen to be, and that is charged against this activity. 

Any military travel which is ordered as furthering the business of 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery is chargeable to this activity, 
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PRINTING COSTS FOR PUBLICATIONS AND PERIODICALS 


Mr. OsrerracG. It is rather difficult to follow some of the items 
that appear in various sections of this budget. 

For example, [ have in mind expenses for printing costs for publica- 
tions and periodicals. There is one point here where we bave about 
$90,000 for periodicals and then under specialized medical facilities 
there is a listing of certain printing and reproduction. 

I assume that it is necessary to have them in their proper places 
but what would be the relationship to this Bureau of printing of 
$80,000 to the others? 

Mr. Hickey. The item of $80,000 is for procurement of blank forms 
for use within departmental headquarters and to cover the cost of 
printing scientific and professional papers to be published by the 
Bureau for information and guidance of medical and dental personnel 

The remaining $155,000 under the heading “Printing and Reproduc- 
tion” is for publication of the Armed Forces Medical Journal and 
Medical Technicians Bulletin which the appropriation provides for 
the three military services, the three medical departments of the 
military services. You will see that on page 61. 

Admiral CLexton. As a general answer to your question, this last 
activity in every appropriation must cover the operations in Washing- 
ton, D.C., It is called de ‘partmental administration. 

Mr. OsrertaG. I recognize we are on the budget activity, depart- 
mental administration, but in the same department, or at least the 
same section of the Navy, we have a number of other appropriation 
items calling for printing and calling for periodicals, all of which 
does not tie into the overall costs, and where this money is going. 
In other words, there could be duplication. I do not say that there is 

Mr. Hickey. There is no duplication. The periodicals are pro- 
fessional journals like the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, which are provided for the various hospitals, ships, and stations 
throughout the world. 

Mr. OsrertaG. The publication of the Armed Forces Medical 
Journal is the sole responsibility of the Navy? 

Mr. Hickey. Yes. 

Mr. OsrrertTaG. But it serves all the services? 

Mr. Hickey. Yes. 

Mr. OstertTAG. Does the cost rest entirely with the Navy? 

Mr. Hickey. Entirely. 

Captain Currton. That is by reason of a determination at the 
level of the Secretary of Defense that it would be better for reasons 
of economy where there is a triservice function that does not amount 
to a great deal of money to assign those functions in rotation to the 
different services. For example, the Medical Department of the 
Army finances the operation of the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology. 

The Navy finances the publication of the Armed Forces Medica 
Journal, and that is the purpose back of it. So, we do not get a 
up in reimbursements from other appropriations for a function, the 
total cost of which is only $155,000. 
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MACHINE RENTALS 


tems Mr. Osrertac. I note one item here, ‘Machine rentals, $31,000.” 
| am interested to know if, from the business and practical side, it is 
lica more economical for the Government to embark upon a rental program 
bo UI than to purchase. 
ities Captain Curerron. Sir, it is not as simple as that. The particular 
type of electrical equipment, the accounting machines that fit in 
Aces with the machine installations with which we have to deal, is put out 
g of by a company that does not sell its machines. 
“Mr. Ostertac. You could not buy them if you wanted to? 

rms Captain Cureton. No, sir. 
3t of 

the CiviLiAN PERSONNEL 

nel 
duc- Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Without objection, we will insert the usual 
and tables on personnel at this point in the record. 

fo The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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Mr. WicciteswortH. Thank you, gentlemen. 
The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Fripay, May 22, 1953 
SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE, NAVY 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. MURREY L. ROYAR, SC, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF. 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

COMMANDER ROBERT A. WILLIAMS, SC, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
COMPTROLLER 

ROBERT C. MOOT, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 

COMMANDER HERMAN STROCK, SC, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIREC- 
TOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

COMMANDER DOUGLAS H. LYNESS, SC, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
DIRECTOR STOCK FINANCE BRANCH 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


1mounts available for obligation 





| 
, Estimate Estimate 
etual. 1952 i s : 
Actual, 1952 1953 1954 
Ay priat r estimats $485, 102,000 | $467, 634, 142 $385, 000, 000 
R bursements from non-Federal source 282, 049 412, 000 
I t t I accounts 7, 500, 000 6, 330, 000 5, 650, 000 
ncurred 492, 884, 049 474, 376, 142 390, 650, 000 
«5 t r fror 
I perations, Japan, Department of Defense 252, 000 246, 000 
Ships and facilities, Navy 418, 716 642, 600 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy 1, 614, 800 
Navy personnel, general expenses 476, 293 143, 300 
Medical car Navy 3, 363, 000 
( parative trar t 
Military p nnel, Navy —13, 854, 500 15, 205, 000 
wid peratior Navy 109, 184 120, 000 
Total obligat 485, 045, 174 460, 093, 042 390, 650, 000 





NOTE Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from proceeds of sale of personal property 


Obligations by activities 


‘ E stimat stir ‘ 
Descriptior Actual, 1952 E a ? E oan , 
REC »RLI AT ) 
\ 

1 ly bution system $277, 828, 130 | $249, 947, 042 $229, 900, 000 
Material control 33, 393, 552 33, 170, 000 31, 200, 000 
l'ransportation of things 128, 328, 700 132, 151, 000 85, 200, 000 
Finances 19, 121, 940 19, 284, 000 18, 000, 000 
Resear und development 681, 000 661, 000 700, 000 
Cataloging 9, 830, 800 10, 619, 000 12, 700, 000 
Industrial mobilizat 998, 000 764, 000 800, 000 

8. Departmental administratior 6, 998, 003 6, 755, 000 6, 500, 000 

Potal ot at rom appropriated fund 477, 180, 125 453, 351, 042 385, 000, 000 

I Fed 
ns 282, 049 412, 000 


t itio 477, 462, 174 453, 763, 042 385, 000, 006 
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Obligations by activities—Continued 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
ATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 
pply distributions system $7. 192, 783 $5, 600, 00K $5, 000, O06 
1] control 119, 857 240, 000 20), OOO 
vortation of things 216, 800 430, 000 100, 000 
060 
log 2, 500 
8 epartmental administration 0), 000 60, 000 50, 000 
obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
r accounts “ 7. 583. OOK 6. 330. OOK 5 650. 000 
| obligations 485, 045, 174 160, 003, 042 390. 650, 000 


\fr. Wiae_teswortH. We will consider this morning the item 
entitled ‘‘Servicewide Supply and Finance.’’ Admiral Royar, Chief 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is with us, and we will be 
clad to have any statement you may care to make at this time, 
Admiral. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


\dmiral Royar. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement 
which I would like to read, with your permission. 

\{r. Chairman and members of the committee, [ welcome this 
opportunity of presenting that portion of the Navy’s integrated 
military program for ee the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts will 
be responsible in fiscal year 1954. 

The primary business of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is 
that of material distribution. It is a complex business and one to 
which we devote our entire naval careers. We are specialists in the 
field of naval supply operations yet our management and operational 
tools are, in general, comparable to those used in the best commercial 
practice. We can and do, therefore, discuss mutual problems on a 
common basis of understanding with leaders of industry. Likewise, 

‘ have profited to a great extent in the past and will profit in the 
Puan through the constructive review of our operations as conducted 
by your committee and other interested committees of the Congress. 

The efficient distribution of material means the assurance of mate- 
rial availability to Navy consumers at the minimum possible cost 
consistent with the dictates of national security. The elements of 
naval material distribution are complicated but integrated. They in- 
clude the initial problem of planning requirements and of determining 
the range and depth of material to be stocked. They include the pur- 
chasing function to augment depleted inventories on the one hand, and 
the disposal function to eliminate obsolete and excess inventories on 
the other. They include the operation of supply depots for the 
economical central distribution of material and the continuous 
analysis to consolidate and eliminate duplicate items stocked in the 
system. 

Material availability means the greatest possible dependence upon 
direct supply by industry but with consideration given to the rotation 
of essential reserve stocks. We must keep our stocks to a minimum 
but we must recognize the need for stocking greater quantities than 
that warranted by peacetime consumption and we must maintain 








extensive preservation facilities to assure material readiness. 

must continuously determine the interchangeabilitv in the use of 0 
hundreds of thousands of items and we must publish definitive , 
scriptions in order that all items of material will be ordered, stoc] 


and issued on a uniform basis At the one end of the process, mate! 


distribution includes the function of supply research for the purp: 

of improvi 1g the system: at the other end it includes the routing ; 
lelivery of material to con- 

functions which we ha 


scheduling of freight to assure prompt d« 


( 
rs The total process includes 32 
] 
I 


‘ately costed in the budget estimates. 


e 
‘he } 


vest overall measure of demand placed on the material d 
tribution system is the total consumption of material in the Nay 
The utilization of material in the Navy is dependent upon the ope 
tional level of the Navy. In turn, the workload of the materi: 
distribution system is dependent upon the quantity of material 
be utilized, where it will be utilized, and the degree of efficien: 
achieved in processing the material through the system with a mi 
mum handling ratio. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts does 
not determine the level of naval operations and therefore does no 
determine the quantity or location of material consumption. It does 
however, determine the best means of assuring the availability of 
material at the time and place required. If the material distribution 
system can meet the demands of its customers and do so at a rela 
tively lesser cost, then we are making progress. 

Customer demand in the Navy in terms of material consumed 
during fiscal year 1952 and planned for consumption in fiscal years 
1953 and 1954 is as follows: 

Material use 1 
1952 et c : $2, 913, 000, 000 
1953 t ; __ 3, 000, 000, 000 
peeecess : Sie ; ‘ _.. 2, 835, 000, 000 


The actual and estimated cost of operating the material distribution 
system and collateral functions over the same period of time is as 
follows: 


System cost 
1952 é ised. eskl. $477, 180, 125 
1953 os ’ . : 453, 351, 042 
Ts ends tie 385, 000, 000 

Based on these statistics, the cost of the material distribution 
system for the 3 years respectively is 16.4 percent, 15.1 percent, and 
13.6 percent of the value of material consumed. These cost relations 
are pot strictly comparable with the costs in industry because of 
varying elements but the significant fact is indicated by the progres 
sively decreasing ratios. We are finding more efficient methods of 
conducting our business and, as a consequence, our cost of operation 
is decreasing. This is true after full consideration of functional cost 
transfers both to and from the appropriation. 

Within the pages of the budget estimate we have described in detail 
our method of computing requirements. A basic feature of this 
method is the fact that we budget for anticipated improvement in our 
operations. We compute generally our future requirements at a 
lesser unit cost than we are currently esperiencing and we do this in a 
carefully planned manner. In effect, we create a calculated additional 
incentive for all of our people to extend themselves to their full poten- 
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tial. We place considerable importance on this feature of our budget 
program and I would like to take just a few moments to explain why. 

Of each dollar of Government funds spent under this appropriation, 
62 cents pays for civil service labor, 32 cents pays for commercial or 
Government services, and only 6 cents pays for material or capital 

juipment. We area service bureau, we use relatively alien amounts 

f consumable supplies and we stockpile none under this appropriation. 
Obviously then, our internal cost consciousness must center around the 

inds we expe nd for labor and services. There are two primary ways 
of achieving a reduction in these areas and we use them both. The 
rst way is by increasing the productivity of labor and the second is 
by decreasing the amount of work to be done. Under the first 
method we develop improved procedures, incentives, and manage- 
ment techniques which result in a greater amount of work per man- 
day. Under the second method we place the work itself under con- 
stant scrutiny in the same manner that modern industry uses industrial 
engineering concerns to reduce workload. Both methods have proved 
highly successful and it is because of this that we can capitalize on 
anticipated improvement in our operation. 

In the 1954 budget estimates we have anticipated improvement in 
our operation to the extent of some $13 million. Our people, and it is 
a combined effort, must find ways and means of realizing this reduction 
in cost or our customers will not be receiving material essential to their 
operation. The $13 million is not a haphazard estimate. It is the 
result of analyzing each function performed under this appropriation, 
selecting the period of peak accomplishment in the current year and 
then budgeting for the future based on that peak effort. Our people 

engaged in each function know what their target is and they know 
furthe r that it can only be reached by utilizing every possible means at 
their command. 

I stress this point of anticipating improvement because it typifies 
the positive approach to supply management. We are not set in our 
ways, to the contrary, we are eager to find better methods. We invite 
constructive criticism. We are not striving to maintain the status 
quo, in fact we cannot finance it. We operate on a current basis, we 
* not obligate any significant funds for future delivery. At the end 

f the fiscal year we will have a little over 10 percent of our appropria- 
tion unexpended and the greatest part of this will be re presented by 
unpaid bills for transportation, stevedoring, and like services. We 
cannot afford to guess wrong in determining requirements, we have 
very little flexibility in terms of delayed procurement. 

During 1954 we will be actively engaged in the implementation of as 
many improvements in supply operations as the maximum effort of 
our staff will permit. We are well started on a major material dis- 
posal program which finally will result in sizeable reductions in the 
number of items carried in inventory but, in the interim, will increase 
our material handling workload to an equal extent. We have not 
specifically budgeted for this program but intend to finance it by de- 
veloping savings in other areas over and above the $13 million pre- 
viously mentioned. We are adapting Navy cataloging to the require- 
ments of the Federal program and have requested an increase in funds 
for this purpose. We are planning a gradual relocation of the Navy’s 
reserve stocks of material to reduce handling and storage costs. This 
too will result in an interim unbudgeted increase in cost with an ulti- 
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mate sizeable cost reduction. We are planning a better method of 
inventory control through the use of electronic computers and we have 
specifically budgeted for one such installation. We are placing added 
emphasis on firm industrial mobilization planning. As we can arrange 
for greater initial input from industry in time of emergency, we can 
lower our reserve stock levels of material with resultant savings 

Because our primary mission is that of supply support I have not 
elaborated on the many important collateral functions for which we 
are responsible. Many of these functions are Navywide in scope. 
For example, we provide cost-inspection service for the entire Navy, 
examining and auditing cost type contracts held by industry. We 
are responsible for administering the military allotment system of the 
Navy, and for performing administrative examination of closed pay 
records for all naval personnel. We provide accounting and disbursing 
service for the Navy, paying military personnel and invoices from 
industry, and consolidating accounting data submitted by the world- 
wide afloat and ashore activities of the Navy. We are responsible 
for administering the land-transportation system of the Navy, and for 
the cost of all commercial freight movement between naval installa- 
tions whether ashore or afloat. 

In closing I would like to reiterate that we approach our supply- 
management problems in an aggressive manner. We have improved 
and we intend to continue improving. Mistakes in judgment and 
mistakes in operation have occurred, and undoubtedly will occur in 
the future. Such mistakes occur in the best managed of our modern 
industry. However, to the extent that adult lifetimes of specialized 
training and sincere convictions regarding objectives can contribute, 
mistakes will be held to a minimum. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Your overall request, as I understand it, is $385 million, which 
compares with $419,947,000 in the overall Truman budget and the 
figure of $467,634,142 appropriated for the current fiscal year. Is 
that correct? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecteswortnH. The annual obligations anticipated for the 
current fiscal year amount to $460,093 ,042. 

Admiral Royar. Yes. 

Mr. WigGLesworiu. I take if from your statement, Admiral, that 
you have no control whatsoever over the level of naval operations, 
which you are called upon to implement. 

Admiral Royar. No, Mr. Chairman; we do not control the level 
of naval operations; we are simply called upon to support the level of 
operation with supplies. 

Mr. WiegGLeswortH. You supply the need, whatever that need 
may be. 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. And the control over that need is in the 
respective urits that come to you for supply. 

Admiral Royar. Yes; the general trends, of course, are set by the 
Chief, Naval Operations. 

Mr. Wicc.tesworrn. I notice that you anticipate an overall de- 
crease in material to be consumed. 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 
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Mr. WieeLeswortH. Material which you must supply, from $3 
billion in fiscal year 1953 to $2.835 billion in fiscal year 1954, which 
is roughly a 6-percent reduction. And in order to supply that overall 
need you estimate that you will need about $385 million, compared 
with $453,351,042 in the current fiscal year. That is roughly a 15- 
percent reduction, is it not? 

Admiral Royar. Yes; that is about a 15-percent reduction. 

Mr. WiaeLtesworrn. So that while the overall requirements you 
estimate to be 6 percent less than in the current fiscal year, you believe 
you caa supply that with 15-percent less funds? 

’ Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Wiaateswortn. And included in that reduction is the reduction 
you have told about of $13 million which represents increased efficiency 
in fiscal 1954, or something like 3 percent. 

Admiral Royar. About that; yes. 

Mr. WicGLteswortu. Are there any questions as to the overall 
aspects in this request before we take up the items, Mr. Ostertag? 


OPERATION COSTS 


Mr. OsrertaGc. I assume, Admiral, that we will discuss in detail 
the general use of funds, but in your statement you refer to the fact 
that 62 cents out of each dollar is used for civil-service labor; 32 cents 
out of each dollar is for commercial or Government service, and only 
6 cents is for material or capital equipment. 

What is the nature of the service which takes 62 cents out of each 
dollar? 

Admiral Royar. That is the cost of the personal service required 
to operate the system. For example, included in the cost are the 
salaries of the warehousemen, the people in Washington here who 
supervise the system, and the people in the Disbursement Division, 
who pay the bills. This is primarily a service organization. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Civilian employees. 

Admiral Royar. All civilian employees. 

Mr. Ostrerraa. In the 32 cents out of each dollar for commercial 
and Government services, does that include, for instance, commercial 
transportation? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. OstertaG. What other major items would that include? 

Admiral Royar. That includes any contracts that we have, steve- 
doring contracts, for example; mail contracts for handling mail; any 
services that we receive from other departments of Government or 
from a commercial source for which we have to pay. Primarily, I 
would say, the stevedoring and rail traffic would be the biggest com- 
mercial accounts. One of the biggest accounts in other Government 
service is inspection service. The Office of Navy Material does our 
inspection, and we pay for the service they give us. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, you reimburse other Government 
departments for any service performed? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. OsrertaG. For the 6 cents out of each dollar for material or 
capital equipment, primarily, that is related to the operation rather 
than supplies. an 
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Admiral Royar. That is all in relation to operation, material- 
handling equipment; for example, any supplies that we need in t] 
operation 

Mr. Osrerrac. I might add that I applaud the spirit of your 
approach to these problems in recognizing that mistakes have been 
made, and can be made, and your desire to correct and improve t! 
service 

Admiral Royar. Thank you very much. 


‘ 


\ir. WicgGLeswortsu. Mr. Sheppard. 
Mr. SHepparp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 


PURCHASES OF NARCOTICS 


Mr. WiceLteswortn. Admiral, I tried to ascertain something from 
another bureau. Perhaps you can give me the answer—How mucl 
dollarwis ae 4 ontemplated to be purchased in fiscal year 1954, by tl 
Navy, in terms of narcotics; can you give me that figure? If 5 
cannot, can you furnish it for the record? 

Admiral Royar. We can furnish it for the record. I do not have 
the information with me. 

Che information re quest d follows:) 
duction-in-stor vels of narcotic items under the Navy stocl 


et usage requirements and no commercia 


is contemplated. 


wortH. Without objection, we will include in the 


3, and 4 of the justification, entitled “Appropriation 


ts referred to follow: 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


success of Navy operations is the Navy supply system. The 

Accounts Is re sponsible for the effective functioning of this 

Working hand in hand with the operating 

vy, the Bureau determines the quantity of 

to ain current and mobilization planning; purchases the 

material; stores and distributes it. In short, the Bureau assures time and place 
availability of Navy material. Collateral to this primary responsibility are the 
tior f manufacturing, preserving, cataloging, research, accounting and 


centrally distribute the material in the Navy supply 

‘ Supplies and Accounts finances the operation of 52 supply 

ssential determination of what material to stock, where 

the operation of 12 supply demand control points are 

nanced under this appropriation. The Bureau is also responsible for the operation 

of purchasing offices, market offices, a catalog office, disbursing offices, regional 
accounting offices, and freight control offices 

The approved program objectives of the Navy for the budget year form the 

basis of the budget estimate for the above functions under this appropriation 

Those objectives establish the operational level of the Navy as indicated by the 

target figures for military personnel, ships and aircraft. It is the consumption of 

y these operating units which justifies the existence of the Navy supply 


‘ 


0 compu 


» budgetary requirements for the Navy supply system and 
is necessary to determine the projected workload for the 


; 
{ 
; 
t 


l! ctions ] 

Fi 1. This determination is made by utilizing the basic data developed 
from the comprehensive material, personnel, and financial accounting systems of 
the Navy. These systems provide detailed information on the quantity of each 
m of material issued, the value and kind of material used, the number and 
loeation of civilian and military personnel utilizing material, the size and activity 
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e fleet and air arm, and the measurement tons of material moved during the 
} 
m these data the Bureau determines on a continuing basis, the volume of 
ial used and handled in relation to the operating level of the active forces. 
approved program objectives of the Navy establish the size, the location, 
the operating level of the active forces for the budget period. For each 
ry of material, inventory managers determine, on an item-by-item basis, 
much material will be required to support the approved level of operation. 
the same basis the measurement tons of material to be used, where it will 
ised, and the total workload in terms of measurement tons of material to 
indled in the supply system is computed. 
in integral part of the personnel accounting system, the man-hours of 
involved in the movement of measurement tons of material are collected 
corded. The financial accounting system records the cost of these man- 
Kach of the collateral functions is similarly handled with the unit of 
varving In accord ince with the nature of the work. Therefore, the cost of 
nplishment, the man-hours and dollars involved in the movement of mate- 
the supply system, is a known factor. The program objectives of the 
give the operational level of the Navy for the budget period. These are 
factors by which the Bureau determines accurately the workload and 
wer necessary for supply support 
irements for the intra-Navy movement of material by commercial trans- 
and by the Military Sea Transportation Service have been integrated 
» plans of the inventory control system and represent the cost of trans- 


r material within the system for use or storage. An additional transporta- 
} 


st is included for the initial shipment of materials purchased under this 
tion on Government bills of lading from point of origin to first destina- 
within the supply system. 
estimate also provides funds for the operation of servicewide finance 
lations. Centralized stores and financial accounting service is furnished 
reaus, and centralized disbursing service for military and civilian payrolls 


dors’ invoices is provided As in the case of the supply functions, the 


ad of the finance functions is continuously evalt ted in terms of man- 


productivity. The workload during the budget vear has been projected 


nalvsis of the effect of the operating and procurement programs 
nportant functions of this Bureau are under the broad direction of 
es and agencies. The essential cataloging program receives direction 
the Defense Supply Management Agency. The industrial mobilization 
am receives direction from the Munitions Board, while the research and 
ypment program is reviewed by the Research and Development Board. 
inds ineluded in this estimate for these purposes are subject to the review 
proval by the applicable agencies 
ls are included in the estimate for the employment of departmental civilian 
nel who, under the direction of responsible military personnel, reeommend, 
and to a great extent, assume the functions of forming policies, preparing 
lures, and administering all phases of supply and fiscal activities in the 
service. The administrative responsibility of the Bureau of Supplies and 
yunts is not limited to those field installations under the management control 
his Bureau but rather extends throughout the Naval Establishment in the 
cise of the technical control of supply functions. Requirements for the 
partmental service have been determined after evaluation of workload for the 
ous functions performed. 


SUPPLY INSTALLATIONS AND SUPPLY DEMAND CONTROL POINTS 


Mr. WiaeieswortnH. I note among other things that you contem- 
plate operating 52 supply installations, and 12 supply demand control 
points. For the record, will you just briefly define those two types 

{ setups in terms of functions? 

Admiral Royar. The 12 supply demand control points are the 
lecentralized controls over certain commodities. For example, we 
have a supply demand control point for aviation material, for provis- 
sions, for ordnance materials, and similar categories. The supply 
demand control points control the procurement and inventory of all 
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of the material of the respective categories. They do not stock any 
material, nor do they actually physically handle material, 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You mean control in the sense of accounting? 

Admiral Royar. For example, they have the inventory control, 
the technical control, which means research of the type of items, 
setting up specifications; they have the procurement of that type of 
material. And they also have the cataloging of that type of material. 
The actual physical material itself is handled in the respective supply 
activities—that is, the depots or centers. 

The supply demand control point, from its records, measures the 
demand, and sets the level of inventory. 

Mr. WicGLesworrtnu. Sets the level for the Bureau? 

Admiral Royar. Sets the level for that category of material. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. For the purpose of the Bureau. They do not 
control, as I understand from what you have said before, what the 
units in the field may ask for? 

Admiral Royar. They set the level for the unit in the field as well: 
the ‘Vv set the overall leve | of the inve ntory. 

Mr. Wiac.eswortn. In other words, the unit in the field can only 
obtain the amount they set? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiaaursworrn. Then they do have some control over the de- 
mand for the system as a whole? 

Admiral Royar. The supply demaad control point determines the 
overall Navy requirement. For instance, let us take provisions: 
They set the overall requirement for provisions. 

Mr. Wiceteswortnu. They do that by adding together the requests 
for each unit 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGLtesworrn. Would they tell units A, B, C, and D, for 
for example, how much they could have for their operations? 

Admiral Royar. There is a meeting of the minds. They meet the 
requirements from the various supply depots, and that is determined 
in view of the total re quirements. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Then they really determine how much in- 
dividual units can have? 

Commander Wiuu1aMs. The supply demand control points control 
the amount that will be on the shelf, in inventory, but the amount that 
will be used by the consumer, or in pipeline, is the determination of- 

Mr. WiacLteswortn. In other words, they determine for the 
supply installation, by their bookkeeping and accounts, how much it 
is necessary to have on hand to meet the demands in the field; is that 
correct? 

Commander WiiuraMs. That is correct. 

Admiral Royar. Yes. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. But they do not actually dictate to the units 
in the field what the size of their demands shall be. 

Admiral Royar. The operating forces, of course, are the ones that 
do that. 

PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiecLteswortn. How big a force do you carry for the 52 
supply installations, and how big a force do you carry for the 12 
supply demand control points? 
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Commander WiuuiaMs. In the supply distribution activity we 
plan for fiscal year 1954 to have 48,960 man-years. 

Mr. WieeLteswortu. That is for the 52 setups? 

Commander WituiaMs. Yes; in the supply demand control points, 
we have multiple functions 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many people have you all told in these 
12 plants? 

Commander WiuuiAMs. At the end of the fiscal year 1954 our esti- 
mated employment will be 8,771. 

Mr. Wieacitesworrn. At the 12 plants? 

Commander WILLIAMs. Yes. 

\ir. WigeLeswortu. Do you have any personnel, military, in addi- 
tion to those? 

Commander WiiuiAMs. Yes; at the 12 supply demand control 
points we expect to have 424 military at the same time, for a total of 
9 195. 

Mr. WicgGLeswortH. How many have you got at the supply 
installations? 

Commander WILLIAMS. 4,309. 

Mir. WiacLeswortna. For an overall total of 53,269. 

Admiral, of the figures for materials to be consumed in 1954, $2.8 
billion that you gave us previously, how much goes through the 
stockfund? 

Commander Wiuuiams. In fiscal year 1954 the projected sales from 
the Navy stockfund are $1,083,280,000. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. So there is almost $1.8 billion outside the 
stockpile? 

Commander WriLuiAMs. That is correct. 


‘ * +. . ‘ , 
CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. Without objection we will insert page 5 of the 
justification in the record, with reference to the changes in language 
desired, and the reasons for the suggested changes. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
new language in italic, deleted matter enclosed with brackets) : 

1) For expenses necessary for maintenance * supply depots and centers, 
[clothing depots, ]} market and purchasing offices . 

2) Intra-Navy transportation of things, [all transportation of Navy stock 
fund material, J] and transportation of household effects * * * 

3) Intra-Navy transportation of things, * * * and transportation of house- 
hold effeets of civilian employees; research and development; . 


REASON FOR CHANGI 


1) Deletes the words ‘‘clothing depots’”’ since the United States Naval Cloth- 
ing Depot, New York, has been disestablished. 

2) Deletes the words “‘all transportation of Navy stock fund material” since 
the Navy stock fund will finance all transportation of Navy stock fund material 

1 to first destination, for use or storage within the Navy supply system. 
3) Add the words ‘‘civilian employees’’ since this appropriation will finance 
only transportation costs incurred through the movement of household effects 
of civilian employees. 
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Supp.Ly DistrRiIBuTION SYSTEM 


Mr. Wiece: eswortn. This appropriation is broken down into ej 
budget activities, the first of which is supply distribution system 

The total requested for servicewide supply and finance, $38; 
million, shows a decrease of $68,351,042, as compared with tl] 
current fiscal vear. 

Of the subheads making Ip that total, $229,900,000 under sup] 
distribution ‘m, seems to reflect a reduction as compared W 


the estims for this year of $20,047,042. 


PHYSICAL RECEIPT AND ISSUE 
Under physical receipt az d issue, the request within this total] 
$57,133,000, crease Of $1,778,000 as compared with the cun 
fiscal veat ‘ou have a breakdown on page 9. Will you plea 
explain th yreakdown, Admiral? 

Admiral AR. Being a service operation, wi lé » based 
estimate on the work projected to be done during the coming veal 
and for thi physical receypt ind issue we have used measurem 
tons moved as an indication 

Mr. WiecLeswortrx. What do you mean by measurement ton 

Admiral Royar. A measurement ton is 40 cubic feet against a 
weight ton of 2,000 pounds. 

Mir. WiccLeswortn. Forty cubic feet regardless of what it weighs? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

\ir. WiagGLeswortH. You state that requirements have been deter- 
mined by utilizing the basic data developed from the comprehensiv« 
material, personnel, and fiscal accounting systems of the Navy 
Where are those systems; throughout the Navy, or in your supply 
demand control] points, or where? 

Commander WituiAMs. The accounting systems are throughout th: 
Navy, that is, we have material and dollar accounting down to the end 
use of material in the Navy. 

Mr. WiGGLESWorTH (reading) 

The total workload in terms of measurement tons of material to be handled 
in the s ipply system has been computed for each category of mate rial based on 
the measurement tons of material to be used in support of the approved level of 
operations. The man-hours of effort involved in the movement of measurement 
tons of material are collected and recorded as an integral part of the personnel 
accounting system. 

Do not the man-hours required to move a given number of measure- 
ment tons vary materially according to the weight of those tons? 

Admiral Royar. Not appreciably with the use of materials handling 
equipment. We have found that the actual number of measurement 
tons is a pretty good index, and the variance between the different 
commodities would all average out pretty well. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Offhand I think it would be easier to move 
40 cubic feet of light material than to move 40 cubic feet of some very 
heavy material. Maybe it averages out. 

Commander Wituiams. We have standard stacks of material, irre- 
spective of their weight, and those standard stacks are picked up 
with powerized equipment which has a capacity higher than the 
weight of the heaviest pallet load. 
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PRODUCTION RATI PER MAN-YEAR 


WicGLeswortn. What does the next item mean, production 
per man-vyear? 
Commander WriittaMs. That is the amount of measurement tons 
an be handled by 1 man in | year. 
WiIGGLEswortH. You mean 1 man in 1 vear can ha 
ent of what? Of 1,911 measurement tons? 

Commander Wriiuiams. No, sir. On line 2 on 

nber of measurement tons that 1 man can handle 

\[r. WiaeLeswortnH. 1,911 measurement tons? 

Commander Wruiutams. Yes {nd the 3 percent 1 

ased productivity that we are projecting in 1954 ove 
mate 

Mr. WieeieswortnH. In other words, he can handle about 6 
measurement tons per day? 

Mr. Moor. There are 260 working days in the normal year. 

Mr. WiaGLesworts. Six or 7 measurement tons a day per man. 

Mr. Moor. That is about right 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Offhand that would not look like a very heavy 
assignment. I do not know how far he has to move them. 

Mr. Moor. In this particular function it is the unloading of the 
freight car, the actual movement of the material from the freight car 
to the storage warehouse, and subsequently from that storage ware- 
house either to a pier or to a freight car. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Most of these breakdowns that are coming to 
us are rather different from those we have had before. Let us follow 
the computation through. 

Commander Wiuuiams. Using the production rate on line 2 and 
dividing it into the estimated tonnage to be moved on line 1, we come 
up with line 3, the productive man-years required to move that 
quantity of material. 

To the productive man-years, it is necessary to add the time the 
personnel would be on leave to get the total man-years as shown in 
the 1954 column of 12,025 for this function. 

Then, by the use of average salary data, we convert that number 
of man-years into the personal services dollars on the next line. 

In addition to the dollars to pay the personnel, we have to add the 
dollars to buy the consumable supplies and materials that they will 
use in connection with this operation. 

Mr. Wiea@Lteswortu. How is that computed? 

Mr. Moor. Material used is collected monthly in terms of dollars, 
and we relate the dollar consumption of material under the conserva- 
tion regulations against the manpower utilized in moving the material, 
and we use that particular rate to determine our budget requirement. 
In this particular case it happens to be 17.4 cents per measurement 
ton of material, and that is based on our current cost. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. Per measurement ton? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, which we relate to the people and to the move- 
ment of material. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. What are consumable supplies and materials? 
Stationery? 

Mr. Moor. No, sir. There is some stationery in this. In this 
function, the significant cost is the dunnage used. Our processing 
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and transportation documents and all supplies used in moving the 
material are also included. 

Commander WiLuiAMs. One big item would be fuel for the materia]s 
handling equipment. 


INSPECTION 


Mr. WiaGieswortn. Inspection, $2,871,000. 

Commander WituiAMs. That item represents the funds which we 
pass to the Office of Naval Material to pay for the inspection of mate- 
rial received from contract. 

Mr. WicGLesworrs. You do not do the inspection yourself? 

Commander WiiuiaMs. The personnel are not under our contro! 
sir. Also in this item are funds passed to the Department of Agr 
culture’s Bureau of Animal Industry and Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics for inspection services they perform. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. That means around 6 cents per measurement 
ton for inspection? 

Mr. Moor. No,sir. The actual cost is 141 cents per measurement- 
ton 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. $2,871,000 for the inspection of 19,800,000 
measurement-tons. 


Mr. Moor. That is right. 


CONTRACTUAL STEVEDORING AND ACCESSORIAL CHARGES 


Mr. WiaGieswortrs. Contractual stevedoring and _ accessorial 
charges. Is that done by you or by someone else? 

Mr. Moor. That is done entirely by commercial stevedoring. We 
do some of our own stevedoring, but it is not included in this item 
It is included in the tonnage we move ourselves. This is all com- 
mercial stevedoring. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What is the moving that we have been talking 
about that you do yourself? 

Commander Wi.iuiams. The movement we do ourselves is pri- 
marily in the inland transportation area, where we are moving from 
trucks and from railroad cars to the storage area. 


OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WiccGLeswortH. What is the item for ‘‘Other obligations’’? 

Mr. Moor. That includes such costs as, first of all, contractural 
operations that we have. For example, at our naval supply depot in 
Guam, for various reasons it is necessary to contract for a good part 
of the work that is performed out there, and we have a contract with a 
Philippine stevedoring and general labor concern which performs a 
xood deal of that. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Is that what all this item is for? 

Mr. Moor. No, sir. That is the first item. 

Mr. WigGLesworts. How much is that? 

\ir. Moor. $419,000 

Second, we have included cost of contractual handling of household 
goods, which we do considerable of, to the extent of $3,252,000. That 
is the cost outside of naval installations for the packing, crating, and 
shipment of all household goods. 
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\ir. WiaeteswortH. This is not a Navywide operation, is it? 

\ir. Moor. This is a Navywide operation in that wherever a 

ipply installation is responsible for the moving and packing and 

ting of naval household goods it accrues to this item. Wherever 
here is not a supply installation but there is an installation such as an 
air station, it accrues to the air station. 

The other item is a contractual billing to us by the Philadelphia 


1 
- Shipyard. ; 
\ir. WIGGLES WORTH What does that amount to? 
Mir. Moor. $1,032,000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
L 
\ir. WigeteswortH. And you will get back $2,500,000 from 
bursable obligations? 
\ir. Moor. That is correct. 
\ir. WieeLeswortH. Where does that come from? 
nt Commander WitiiAMs. At many of our supply installations we 
ndle the movement of materials for other services through our 
YUU ilities and do that work on a reimbursable basis. 
STORAGE OPERATIONS 
Mir. WicGieswortsH. Storage operations, 1954 estimate, $25,- 
200,000, for the physical handling of material within the storage 
areas of the supply distribution system, a decrease of about $3,600,000 
inder fiscal 1953. 
Vi The workload, measured in terms of measurement tons, is con- 
m siderably greater than that in fiscal 1952, although it is somewhat 
m less than fiscal 1953. What is the explanation of that? 
Mr. Moor. At the beginning of the 1953 we refined and improved 
ng our work-measurement system so as to actually better measure the 
flow of work and man effort involved. As a consequence of improving 
r that system, it was necessary to make reassignments in the interest 
m of better administration. Therefore, 1952 is not actually comparable 


vith 1953-54. 

Mr. WieaaLtesworrn. How near are you running to the 1953 

estimates? 

Mr. Moor. Our 1953 estimates have recently been revised in 
accordance with what we have accomplished through February. 
a We have received the March report since then, and it is in line with 
our projection. 

Mr. Wiae@_teswortH. The figures under 1953 estimate include the 

revisions? 

a Mr. Moor. They do. They are actually through February. We 
have received our March figures since then, and in no case have we 
deviated in any degree from our estimate. 

: Mr. WiaGteswortH. When was the revision made? 
Mr. Moor. It was started last July in our basic system. When 
we made the current budget we had the figures through February. 


Mr. Wiaa_esworta. When you say current you mean the figures 
| before us now? 

i Mr. Moor. Yes. 

i 
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Mr. WicGieswortuH. Distinguished from the figures in Presiden 
Truman’s budget? 

Mr. Moor. Yes. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortsH. So the figures before us reflect the figures 
in February? 

Mr. Moor. They reflect the experience through February based 
on the system started July 1 of the present fiscal year. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. As a matter of interest, did they show son 
revision downward? 

Mr. Moor. The system as started July 1, when we evaluated it 
at the end of February, showed a marked productivity increas 
We were satisfied we had an improved system. 

Mr. WigaLesworra. Which meant a dollar decrease? 

Mr. Moor. Which meant a dollar decrease, ves, sir. 


SCHEDULING, RECORDING AND REORDERING 


Mr. Wiaee.teswortnH. Scheduling, recording and reordering 
$43,648,000 for the current fiscal year, including, apparently 


the maintenance on an item basis of local depot stocks of material, the verification 


annually of the physical inventory, the preparation and submission of periodic 
inventory reports, the scheduling of requirements of dependent activities, and 
the local procurement of essential material. These functions include the many 


operations required to maintain necessary local stocks * * *, 


Exactly what is meant by local stocks? 

Commander Witurams. This project finances the paperwork that 
parallels the physical handling that we have been talking about in 
the two previous projects. The records maintained with funds from 
this project are concerned with the inventories and the movement of 
material in and out of our supply distribution activities, in and out 
of supply centers and depots. That is in contrast with the material 
records maintained at the supply demand control point, which meas- 
ure the total material in the supply distribution system. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn: The local is the individual unit in the field? 

Commander Wittrams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. This item seems to be measured in terms of 
line items. What does that mean? 

Commander WriuiAms. A line item is one line appearing on a request 
or shipping document. It describes one item of material, irrespective 
of the quantity or number of units of that item requested. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortnH. You use that as a measurement because you 
do not care how much is ordered, it is the work involved in the line? 

Commander WituiaMs. That is right. It is concerned with the 
typing of the invoice, for instance, where a girl is typing and can as 
easily put 1,000 items in the quantity column as 1 item. 


€ 


Mr. WiecieswortH. And you have a production rate of 2,337, 


or e 7-percent increase. ‘That increase is in the rate? 

Commander WiuuiAMs. That is in productivity. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. Productivity. And the 22,766,000 line items, 
that is, of course, on an annual basis? 

Commander Williams. That is correct, sir. 
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PACKING 


Mr. WiaGLesworth. Packing, $18,658,000 compared to $19,279,000 
in the current fiscal year. 

Che fiscal year 1954 requirements are a projection, based on operational plans, 
of the current production rate of units packed per measurement ton of material. 

What does that mean, production rate of units packed per measure- 
ment ton of material? Does that mean the number of units in a 
measurement ton? 

Mr. Moor. We have selected units packed, which is the. unit of 
work that flows through the production line, as the best measurement. 
The relationship of our workload is to the total movement of measure- 
ment tons. In other words, the percentage of decrease in this workload 
is exactly in the same relationship that our movement of material 
is decreasing. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrH. You show a 4-percent increase in productivity 
estimated? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. 


PRESERVATION 


Mr. WuiaeieswortH. Preservation, $8,386,000, compared to 
$9,178,000 in the current fiscal year. 

The potential workload of this project is equal to the measurement tons of 
material received for storage and the unpreserved material in store. However, the 
current procurement policy of the Navy provides that when a contractor has 
facilities available, the material will be properly preserved prior to shipment. 
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Commander WituiaAMs. That has been in force right along. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Roughly, how much is properly preserved 
under this policy before you receive it, and how much do you have to 
preserve after your receive it? 

Mr. Moor. As a matter of actual fact, under the tight regulations 
issued by Admiral Royar, the 422,000 tons that we are projecting for 
1954 include no initial preservation, which is the first delivery of 
material. It is purely for cyclic or repetitive preservation. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. Or for unpreserved material in store? 

Mr. Moor. It is preserved material in store, but it reaches a state 
after 18 or 24 months that it has to be tested and partially represerved, 

Mr. WiacLteswortuH. Eleven-percent increase in productivity? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. 


Has that policy been in force right along, or is that something new? 


FUEL HANDLING 


Mr. WieeLteswortu. Fuel handling, $5,423,000, compared to 
$5,694,000 in the current fiscal year. 

The workload of this function is related directly to the fuel consumed by the 
active fleet, and is measured in terms of barrels of fuel handled. 

In other words, you estimate you will require 187,000 man-years to 
handle 100,700,000 barrels? 

Mr. Moor. No, sir; not quite that. We are estimating that 1 man 
can handle 187,000 barrels, so that we need 539 man-years to handle 
the total projected workload. 
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Mr. WiageLtesworts. One man can handle 187,000 barrels a year? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. You realize, of course, that the han- 
dling of a barrel of fuel is not necessarily in terms of barrels. It is a 
matter of turning on the valve in many cases. So it is the total flow 
of fuel we are looking at. 

Mr. Wicciteswortn. He is filling the barrels? 

Mr. Moor. He is actually filling the ship in many instances. 

Commander WiiuiamMs. There are no actual physical barrels in- 
volved. This is just a measurement. We move fuel from large 
storage tanks to cargo vessels, tankers, or tank cars. 


MAINTENANCE AND SECURITY OF FACILITIES 


Mr. WiceGLeswortH. Maintenance and security of facilities, $44,- 
486,000, compared to $48,771,000 in the current fiscal year, apparently 
to cover the maintenance, operation, and protection of Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts’ plant facilities and property. Here you 
seem to have a measurement in terms of value of plant. The value 
of the plant is $612,500,000? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. 

Mr. WiccLeswortuH. What does that cover, all facilities of every 
character under the Bureau? 

Admiral Royar. Under the Bureau’s control. 

Mr. WiceueswortHh. Do you know how many of those there are? 

Mr. Moor. How many installations, sir? 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. Yes. 

Mr. Moor. The total number of installations, including some which 
are not owned by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, is 97, sir. 
We would have to screen out of that to get those which are actually 
in the plant account in this $612 million. It is not an exactly com- 
parable figure. 

Mr. Ostertac. How do you arrive at the figure to cover the value 
of the plant? 

Mr. Moor. We keep actually for the entire Navy that accounting 
record called the plant account. On the plant account is recorded 
the acquisition cost of every capital asset of the Navy. It is then 
assigned to a technical bureau for cognizance as the owner of that 
particular property. The $612 million is the aggregate of the value 
which has been assigned to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
from the plant account record. Ina no case do we have a plant account 
assigned to us that we are not responsible for keeping in working 
condition, 

Mr. Osrertac. Has it any direct bearing on the appropriation? 

Mr. Moor. No. There is no cost included that is in the appropria- 
tion as such. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Is there a depreciation involved? 

Mr. Moor. No. The plant account records the acquisition cost, 
and there is no depreciation. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. How much of this $44,486,000 is for main- 
tenance and protection as distinguished from operation? 

Mr. Moor. The current annual cost is divided roughly in this 
proportion: 

Maintenance of facilities is approximately 52 percent of the total 
cost. 
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In addition to that, of course, which should be properly prorated, 
we have a 7 percent cost which is what we call public works adminis- 
tration and overhead. It is the general administration and paper 
costs. 

In addition to that we have included in this function the cost of 
security, which we think is properly a function that belongs in the 
caretaking of our plant account. 

Then we have the cost of operating the facilities, in the sense that a 
truckdriver is included in this function. People who are operating our 
facilities as such are included. 

Mr. Ostertac. You mean the insurance? 

Mr. Moor. No, the salaries of people operating these facilities. 

Vir. WiecLesworrn. You said 52 percent for maintenance? 

Mr, Moor. Yes. And if you added the entire 7. percent, which is 
administrative cost, it would be 59 percent. The rest is security 
and operation of our facilities 

Mr. WiagecLesworrn. Can you split that? 

Mr. Moor. I can in just a moment. 

Commander WituiAMs. When we speak of operation of the facilities 
we are talking about the pay of personnel in power generation, for 
instance. 

Mr. Moor. Fifteen percent is for security and 26 percent for 
operation of facilities. 


SERVICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. Service and administrative expenses, $18,- 
823,000, compared to $20,622,000 for the current fiscal year, ap- 
parently for the executive direction and administration of the supply 
distribution system. 

Here you show the workload unit as man-years serviced. What 
does that mean? 

Commander WiiuramMs. That is the number of employees for all 
of the activities in the supply distribution system. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. For which you are giving administrative 
services! 


Commander Wiiuiams. Yes, sir, all the services listed on page 22. 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL SERVICES 


Mr. OsterraG. It is necessary to maintain your own medical and 
dental services? 

Commander WiiuiaMs. Yes, sir. At all of our large installations 
we have dispensaries and dental clinics. This is not the pay of the 
civilians. In general, military personnel are employed in the dis- 
pensary operations. This includes the cost of other items than the 
payroll 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EQUIPMEN1 
Mr. WiaGLteswortH. Equipment, $2,643,000, compared to 


$3,611,042 in the current fiscal year, to provide for materials handling 
equipment, automotive equipment (except passenger-carrying ve- 





hicles), construction, maintenance, railroad, and heavy weight- 
handling equipment, and various other items specified on page 24 of 
the justifications. There is a breakdown on page 25. There are no 
passenger cars in this? 

Admiral Royar. No passenger cars. 

Mr. WiacieswortsH. They all come through the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wieciteswortu. How much of this $2,643,000 is for replace 
ment, and how much is for expansion? 

Admiral Royar. All of this is for replacements. 

Mr. Wice.eswortn. The whole $2,643,000? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Have the replacement criteria established by 
the chairman, Management Committee, Secretary of Defense, been 
complied with in all instances? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND MAJOR REPAIRS 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. Improvements and major repairs, $2 million 
as compared to $4,050,000 in the current fiscal year. 


This project provides funds for alterations, improvements, and anticipated non- 
recurring repairs to existing plant facilities of the supply distribution system. 


STORAGE STRUCTURES OTHER THAN PETROLEUM STORAGE 


There is a big item on there of $1,140,000 for storage structures other 
than petroleum storage. What is the explanation of that? 

Commander WiiiiAMs. Since our major activities, or largest activi- 
ties, are supply depots and centers, it is natural that our big repair 
and improvement dollars are for that classification of structures. 

Mr. WieeLteswortu. How much did you spend for this in fiscal 
1953? 

Mr. Moor. We have a complete itemized breakdown of the 
$4,050,000 for fiscal 1953, but we do not have at the moment that 
actual breakdown in 1953 under the captions indicated in the budget. 
We can work it out in a few moments if you would like us to insert it 
in the record. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. Suppose you insert in the record the small 
table at the bottom of page 26 with comparable figures for 1953. 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Justification of estimates for fiscal year 1954. budaet act vity No. 1, supply distribution 
stem, project No. 1J, improvements and major repairs 


j 

| 1954 | 

| Repairs | improve-| Total 
ments 


$484, 383 | $129, 500 $79, 900 | $209, 400 


1, 159, 625 940, 600 199, 400 | 1, 140, 000 
1, 229, 700 45, 000 108, 900 153, 900 
299, 000 67, 300 0} 67, 390 
485, 342 203, 400 98, 800 302, 300 
400, 950 70, 000 57, 100 127, 100 


2, 233, 370 |4, 050,000 (1, 455, 800 544, 200 | 2, 000, 000 
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PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. WieeLesworta. “Printing and reproduction,” $3,500,000, the 
same amount as in the 1953 estimate. How are your actual obliga- 
tions running with your 1953 estimates? 

Mr. Moor. We have actually obligated through March 31, 
$2,960,000. 

Mr. WigGLeswortaH. $2,960,000? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieetesworrs. Mr. Ostertag, have you any questions on 
ctivity No. 1? 


DECREASE IN REVISED ESTIMATES FROM ORIGINAL SUBMISSION 


Mr. OstertaG. Admiral Royar, the original request under this sub- 
heading of supply distribution system amounte «l to $262,876,000, and 
the revised budget is $229 900,000. Is that right? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. OstertaG. That is,a difference of $32,976,000? 

Commander Wixu1aMs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ostertaa. That also represents an approximate decrease of 
$20,000,000 from 1953. The point I want to raise is whether or not 
this approximate $33,000,000 decrease from your original budget this 
year, of which a major part is in this particular category of supply 
distribution system, is going to work any serious hi ardship? 

Mr. Moor. To answer your question, Mr. Ostertag, it might be 
well for us to break down the $33 million 

Admiral Royar. $19 million of that was based on a reduced work- 
load; in other words, the operating level of the Navy as now projected 
will not be as high as it was when the first budget was introduced. 

There is also an item of $9,800,000 in the general curtailment of 
equipment replacement which we are going to try to live with, particu- 
larly in view of the reduced workload. 

Mr. Ostertac. In other words, in the light of the adjustments 
generally these revised figures seem to be all right. 

Admiral Royar. They are based directly on the now projected 
workload of the Navy, the operational plans of the Navy 

Commander WiutiAMs. Always with the one reservation that we 
can meet the increased production rates that we have projected, that 
we can find improvements and motivate the individual productivity 
to reach those projected rates. 

Mr. Ostertac. You very admirably pointed out in your opening 
statement, Admiral, that improvements can be made and will be 
made. 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Looking ahead, do you anticipate that greater 
efficiency and economy can be effected during the coming year? 

Admiral Royar. That is exactly what we have budgeted for 


MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOTS 


Mr. Ostertac. We have heard from other committees of the 
Congress as a result of their investigations of mili ary oper ations and 
activities, and among these reports has been intaded, bre issue 
involving the operation of medical supply depots in all services. It 
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is a combination problem, as I understand it; and a matter of estal 
lishing and maintaining depots and centers, which involves transporta 
tion across the country ar id around the world, all of which might lend 
itself to great savings if some unification and integration of these 
operations might be effected by the services. 

Admiral, do you care to comment on what is taking place in that 
field? Have any changes developed in recent months? 

Admiral Royar. I might go back first to the medical system as ; 
whole. Prior to July 1 last year the Medical Department of the Navy 
operated its own supply system. Last July it was integrated into ow 
supply system. 

Some time ago, the University of Syracuse was given a contract to 
make a study of the procurement of the medical supplies of all the 
services. They went into it and they found that the armed services 
medical procurement activity in New York was doing the joint pro- 
curement for all the services. They found that to be a very effective 
means of procurement. 

The Navy goes along with that. We think that that single pro- 
curement under that agency is all right. Another phase of the medi- 
cal system was started by a directive of the Munitions Board, to 
conduct a test of a unified system of distribution, at Alameda, Calif 
The Army was given the management control of the operation and 
the site chosen was a new Army medical supply depot at Alameda 
The Army had previously had the medical supply depot located 
Oakland and they moved it over to Alameda. 

lhe general plan of that test was to have each service put into this 
depot a certain amount of material. The Navy put in 1,500 tons of 
medical supplies prior to the beginning of the trial. The Arm) 
supplied their share and the Air Force their share. Each service had 
its own people in this agency. 

The Navy medical supply depot at Oakland was kept in operation 
so that in case anything happened, we could go right back to the old 
system and there would be no chance of any deviation from good 
service. 








The idea was to measure the degree of service that could be rendered 
out of the Alameda Depot and also the compar: itive costs. 

I am glad to say that the service, as far as we know, was satisfactory. 
Everybody leaned over backward to make sure that there would be 
no lack of medical supplies going to any operating unit. 

The cost basis was, to my mind, not conclusive. The basis of 
comparison was a 6-months operation of the Naval Medical Depot 
in Oakland and a 6-months operation of the Army Medical Depot in 
Oakland. Of course, when the Army changed over, it was unable to 
get a comparison with the operation in the new depot and in the final 
unalysis there were, I think, too many costs estimated. There were 
many costs that should have been included in the joint operation that 
they did not include. 

I think that before any final conclusion is made, the test should go 
on still further under a closer financial control, so that we know exactly 
what the costs will be. 

There are some difficulties in the operation. For instance, at no 
time was more than 4 or 5 percent of the Navy’s stock in this depot. 
We hauled it over from Oakland and in many cases packed it and then 
hauled it back to Oakland for ocean shipment. There were many 
gray areas in there that I do not think were quite well evaluated. 
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DIFFERENCES IN ARMY AND NAVY DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


In the operation, the distribution, there are two things to consider. 
(he Army and Navy operate differently. The Navy has financial 
wntrol down to the end users so that when we issued anything out of 
» depot, we had to send back to Oakland and have the invoices cut 
» accompany the material. 
fhe Army does not have that financial control and therefore is able 
) ship out on a shipping ticket, and they do not have the invoicing 


DIFFERENCE IN SYSTEM OF ISSUANCE 


[he issues are on a different basis also. The Army one a system 
issuing only in bulk from their medical supply depot to hospitals 
which, in turn, service satellites. The Navy had to set - Sith stock, 
because it was our policy generally, and it is our policy, to ship direet 
o the users. It is not feasible to slup to hosp! te als and redistribute, 


cause our ships move around. Also, we feel that it would tie up 
too much inventory. So that we make our retail shipments direct 
from our depot, whereas in the Army, it is a bulk shipment. Those 


are two philosophies of storekeeping that had to be worked out. 

The Navy ran their share of the warehouse and the Army theirs 
and the Air Force ran their share. Personally, if there are any great 
economies, I am certainly for them. But definitely, from my analysis 

f the figures, and in my opinion, | do not think we know enough 
about it as yet. 


POSSIBLE FRAGMENTATION OF SUPPLY SYSTEM 


The only other thing that I see is the possible fragmentation of our 
supply system, At the present time the Navy has an integrated 
supply system. One center handles all types of material. If we set 
up vertical supply systems for each category of material, [ think you 
are going eventually to have a whole system of supply systems, and 
perhaps duplication of warehousing. That is one reason why we like 
our integrated system, where all supplies are handled in one center. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Are you referring to your own service? 

Admiral Royar. That is within our own service. Of course, under 
this system, the medical would be pulled out and you would have a 
medical supply system for all services 

Definitely I feel that if we are going into that type of distribution, 
the medical, provisions, or various categories, we ought to study the 
entire problem, we ought to study it as a whole, to see whether that 
is What we want. 

Eventually, if you break supply down into systems for each type 
of material, then you are going to have to have somebody on top 
to coordinate these systems and then you are going to get into a fourth 
service of supply. I think if we are going to have that, or if that is 
the thing that is needed, we ought to put it on the table and study 
it right now. 

Mr. Osrertac. Where are we in developing the answers to these 
questions? 
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STUDY OF PROVISIONS OF MEDICAL AND TEXTILE PROCUREMENT AGENC\ 


Admiral Royar. We are now in the status of making a study of 
provisions of the medical and the textile procurement agency in Ni 
York, We do not contemplate the joint distribution of textiles 
the present time, but the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Pro 
curement Agency is taking, under its charter, the procurement and 
the inspection and the shipment to first destination I want to say 
for the record, too, that I am certainly not in favor of a fourth service 
of S ipply 

Mr. OsrertaG. You are not in favor of what? 

Admiral Royar. Of a fourth service of supply. I think it would 
be too big. It would be cumbersome. I think supply in its present 
status is large and the thing to do is to decentralize, and avoid becom- 
ine too big a consolidation With these studies that we have on these 
categories, it looks to me that we are moving toward consolidation. 

Mr. Osrertac. But, Admiral, there has been very strong criticism 
by virtue of these investigations and the studies that are under way 
and on the face of it, it would appear that we have been victims of a 
wholesale lack of efficiency and economy in the matter of handling our 
supplies. I am speaking about all services, I am not directing this 
at the Navy. 

Admiral Royar. I quite agree with you. I think there has been 
considerable duplication. 

Mr. Ostertac. Because these investigations have been under way, 
and their findings have been made public from time to time, we are 
faced here with a dollars-and-cents question of how to present these 
budget items to the Congress and the people with some degree of 
certainty that these matters will be corrected or have been corrected. 
I feel we need to know where we stand in regard to this program. 

As I understand it, there is a committee within the services that 
is studying this matter? 


MUNITIONS BOARD STUDIES 


Admiral Royar. Those studies are being conducted by the Muni- 
tions Board. 

Mr. Ostertac. Have they reported as yet? 

Admiral Royar. I do not know whether they have or not. I do 
not think the reports have come out. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is this going to be one of those long-range studies 
that will take a number of years and from which we will never derive 
anv benefit? 

Admiral Royar. No. I think that the staff of the Munitions 
Board now has that pretty well under control. 

Mr. Osrertac. You have, of course, read some of the testimony 
before the Bonner committee and perhaps testified yourself? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertaa. And the Riehlman committee? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 
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EFFECT OF CLOSING BROOKLYN CLOTHING FACTORY 





Mr. OstertaG. What has been the effect of the closing of the 
Brooklyn plant? 

Admiral Royar. You mean to the Navy? 

Mr. OstertaG. Yes; that was a Navy plant. 

Admiral Royar. That was a Navy plant. The reason that we 
closed that plant primarily was because our mobilization reserves 
had been built up to where we had the desired amount of stock and 
we did not have need for the large number of employees in producing 
the small amount that we would require to keep up our operating 
stocks. In our opinion, it would not pay to keep the plant in opera- 
tion. In other words, we could get the small amount that we needed 
for our operating stocks from industry. Our production was dropping 
so low that it would not have paid us to keep it. 

Mr. Ostertaac. In other words it was impractical to keep it in 
operation? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, at the rate of production 

Mr. Osrertrac. That seemed to be in keeping with your requirements 
in the foreseeable future? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 



























PROCUREMENT FROM PRIVATE BUSINESS VS GOVERNMENT-OPERATED 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Ostertaa. Do you find, Admiral, that it is best for the 
Government, including the military, to deal with provate business in 
the procurement of our general requirements rather than through 
Government-operated industries? 
















COFFEE ROASTING 





Admiral Royar. Where it can be done I am certainly in favor of 
it. If you will permit me to digress a minute, I would like to speak 
on coffee roasting. Now, we do much better in coffee roasting—if 
you do not mind my talking about it 

Mr. Ostertaa. Not at all. 

Admiral Royar. For example, coffee roasting is a peculiar thing. 
The big producers of coffee, the big packers, have their production 
lines set up to take care of their roast. I have a great many friends 
in the industry and I have worked with this coffee matter for quite 
awhile. I think that I can speak for them and also speak in the light 
of the hearings that we had in San Francisco. 

The big producers, the people who could do the job, hesitate to 
set up additional roasters, additional machinery, for the possibility 
of a year’s contract. If we went to commercial roasts for our coffee, 
we would be dependent on the marginal producers. We had that 
experience back in 1928, 1929, and 1930, and it was not good. The 
marginal producers charged us a great deal for shrinkage and the 
quality of the roast was not good. 

hat was the reason we set up our own plants. It requires that 
we have an efficient operation, and even in the hearings that Mr. 
Sonner had in San Francisco, the industry did not advocate stopping 
the Government roast of coffee 
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That was a case where I think we were all right. 
commercial operation as such 


[t is nota regular 


In the case of our clothing, I think it ts perfectly wise to buy from 
industry whi re 1n general, we can obtain at an equal or a better cost 
from industry, I certainly am in favor of that. 

Mr. Ostrertrac. Then you are still in the coffee-roasting business? 

Admiral Royar. Oh, ves, sir. 

Mr. Ostertragc. There are no plans to change that? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir 


(Discussion off the record 
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LYN CLOTHING FACTORY 








Mr. Osrerrac. On the question of the Brooklyn clothing factory, 
it is our understanding, then, that you have found it wise in the 
interest of your defense needs and our economy that this plant 
be closed? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is that a permanent plan or is it temporary? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir. Let us say it is a plan for the foreseeable 
future. We have the plant in standby condition. The machinery 
is ready to go to work, so that in case we did have an emergency, in 
which we would have to open it up, we could. 

Mr. Ostertagc. What happens to that plant when you give up the 
operation of it? 

Admiral Royar. We preserve the machinery and have it stored. 

Mr. Osrervtaa. Is it all idle? 

Admiral Royar. It is idle; that is correct. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Is there any way of utilizing the plant through 
anv outside source with a view of obtaining revenue from it? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir. There is plenty of capacity in the 
business wold for that. 

Mr. OstertaG. Particularly in metropolitan New York. 
+ Admiral Royar. Yes. -That is a distressed area. We are con- 
sohdating and storing the machinery there and we are going to use 
the space for other purposes. 













INTEGRATED SUPPLY SYSTEM AMONG THREE SERVICES 





Mr. OsrertaG. Just one more question. Admiral, a moment ago 
vou expressed your bitter opposition to any plan to establish a new 
department within the Defense Establishment which would be 
responsible for supplies for the military? 

Admiral Royar. I would like you to understand that that is my 
personal opinion. 

Mr. OstrertaG. But we are to understand, are we not, that you 
do favor an integrated supply system among the three services? 

Admiral Royar. No, I did not say that, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Do you believe in integration to any. extent, so 
that we may obtain the fruits of joint procurement, distribution, and 
the elimination of duplication and waste? 
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Admiral Royar. I think there are factors to be considered. The 
st is procurement. Let us consider that as purchase. There are 
rtain fields where single purchase or unified purchase will work 
working in the medical field. It is doing very well as far as 
nee goes. The Army Quartermaster Corps is buying for all 
t works to a very good extent in aviation where the Navy has 
ertain factories and categories of material and the Air Force has 
ertaim categories 
Admiral Cuextron. And fuel? 
Admiral Royar. Fuel is another one. We have a single procure- 
ment of fuel 
There are certain other areas where I do not think it works. Before 
we go into single-service purchases [ would advocate a thorough 
of the commodity. 
had a sad experience in the paint business. The Navy had 
single-service procurement, but I do not think paint is a material 
where single service will work at all. I do not think you can go 
haphazardly into single-service procurement of any material. | 
think that you should have a very careful study first to see whether 
or not it would work. 


Mr. Osrerrag. Admiral, granted that procurement and supplies 
and distribution go hand in hand, we are concerned here primarily 
not with procurement but with distribution and the handling of the 
supplies and the outlets by which they reach their users. 

Admiral Royar. That is right. think you have got to realize 


this, Mr. Ostertag, in our supply-demand control points we have a 
team of three people. We have the man who has the inventory con- 
trol. He knows how much is in the system. He knows the demands. 
We have the technical man who tells whether the material is suitable 
or not. Then we have the purchasing man. Those three men 
have to work closely together to keep an accurate stock control and 
inventory control. 

Mr. Osrertac. Within the services? 

Admiral Royar. I am speaking of the Navy at this time, within our 
service. Suppose the Naval Supply Center at Norfolk were given 
the support of the local Army activities. The first thing we would 
have to do, would be to look into the Army stocks to find its require- 
ments. Otherwise we might have too much in inventory. We might 
bring our inventories up too much. The Army might not use as 
much as we expected. We would have to have our man in the Army 
technical control to be sure we have the right material. The pur- 
chasing we can handle all right. But the danger in too much cross- 
servicing is the lack of knowledge of the other man’s needs. 

Kor instance, the Army might come in and say, ‘“‘We are going to 
need 500,000 brooms next year.” If they did not use 500,000 we 
would be stuck with that in our stock; and up goes our inventory. I 
think that is the danger of getting too large a supply system. You 
cannot control it. And while there may be some duplication, I do 
believe you have got to break it down so that you can control these 
tremefdous/inventories. 
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Mr. Osrzertaa. I am concerned as to whether or not we are moving 
ahead to a given point where some action will develop to establis h 
means of integration in the distribution of common-use items as 
between the services. I am not referring specifically about the Navy. 
I am speaking about the Navy’s relationship to the other services 
and the matter of distribution from one point to another, which has 
to do in part with procurement but ultimately distribution. I am 
sure that we are going to hear more about this issue, even in connection 
with this appropriation. 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 


LIMITATIONS OF SINGLE SERVICE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to single-service procurement, from 
your years of experience in operations of this character, is it or is it 
not indicated that you can reach a point of diminishing returns de- 
pending upon the magnitude of the operation? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the functions or the operations of 
the larger corporations in the country, has it not been evidenced in the 
past 18 years, as I recall the first reports on the issue that came to us, 
that they arrived at the conclusion that there was a point of dimin- 
ishing returns and they more or less reverted to their original system? 

Admiral Royar. That is true, as I recall it. For example, in Gen- 
eral Motors 

Mr. SuHerparp. You have the example of General Motors; of Sears, 
Roebuck; of Montgomery Ward and of others. In other words, when 
we use the phrase “single-service procurement,”’ it has a very inviting 
sound, there is no question about that. But beyond the invitation, 
there are the ramifications that are involved and you have to be very 
careful to analyze what the situation is in order to keep within the 
borderline of the diminishing return. Our experience to date has been, 
if my information is correct, that whatever the perfections or imper- 
fections of the system may be, as of now it is just not functioning; is 
that correct or is that incorrect? 

Admiral Royar. That, Mr. Sheppard, is exactly what I meant when 
I said that each category should be carefully studied to see whether 
it would fit into single-service procurement. 

Mr. Suepparp. All of us are desirous of saving money. I have 
perused every report that has come from both sides of the Capitol on 
this issue for some period of time. I take the position on the record 
and will take it on the floor that no single group of men can, in a 30-day 
period or a 180-day period, reach a satisfactory conclusion on a prob- 
lem of this magnitude. They just do not make them that big 
mentally, whether they come from the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, or the White House, or any other place that I have ever come in 
contact with—and that includes the Congress as well. 

Consequently, so far as my own personal concept of the issue is con- 
cerned, I do believe that there should be a liaison between the military 
procurement agencies that could have a beneficial result if properly 
administered; but beyond that it is a matter of extreme refinement and 
careful engineering if we are to avoid the necessity of additional ex- 
penditures. 
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COMPILATION OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS FOR TONNAGE 





With reference to the response that you made to the interrogation 
of my chairman, Mr. Wigglesworth, I do not know that I followed you 
and hence the following question. 

In the compilation of your manpower requirements and expendi- 
tures as associated with your tonnage load, in the handling of tonnage, 
t is an established fact that some types of tonnage—that is, the units 
hat comprise your tonnage—take longer to handle than others, 

cause they are so cumbersome. They are large. Some of them 
eed extremely heavy crates. So that there is a difference in the 

atter of handling, unitwise or tonnagewise. But, in order to arrive 

the basis on which you have presented your manpower figures, 
vou have taken the large and the intermediate and the small and hit 
an average; is that correct? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. In the compilation of your manpower requirements 
for tonnage, does that or does that not include, hypothetically, a 
string of boxcars, spotted at a warehouse, and the seal is broken, 
and the car is opened at the platform, and then the warehouse per 
sonnel go into that car and break down any shoring that is in there, 
remove the articles, by motor vehicle or such other devices as you 

but when we reverse the technique and take it from the ware- 
house to the car—and there I am referring to the freight car—your 
same crew is utilized to load the car, if you are not working dockside 
and using contract stevedores. You are using your warehouse 
people. Aside from the matter of just putting the merchandise into 
the car,*there are many types of merchandise that have to be pretty 
carefully contained within the car, shored or shinned up, which is the 
phraseology frequently used; is. that correct? 

Admirt al Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. And that is also part of the operation? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. And into that goes the cost of the lumber and the 
cost of the cutting of the material for bracing purposes—nails, and so 
forth? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparpb. And all of that represents a charge on the man- 
power tonnage requirements which you have presented to the com- 
mittee? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. Supervision is also included 
that 


ON INVENTORIES 





LAG IN REPORTING 











Mr. Suepparp. One further question, which is somewhat standard, 
ind has been over a period of years, so far as | am concerned. How 
close is your office in Washington, on a reporting basis, to your total 
inventory; meaning by that, what lag of time would occu if you were 
called upon to give your inventory in brooms or handsaws or what 
not? 

Admiral Royar. If we wanted to give you the inventory of a certain 
category of material, we would make a telephone call to that supply- 
demand control point, which would give the figures as of that time. 
However, there might be a lag of around 16 weeks—a maximum of 16 








































weeks in those figures. The reported figures come in and there may 
lag of as much as 16 weeks 

Mr. Sseprarp. That is obviously due to the transfer from th 
various points around the country to Washington? 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. But that does not preclude you from getting a 
immediate response, just by picking up the telephone and getting 
Oakland or Los Angeles o1 Pittsburgh or New York Ol Detroit, and 
so forth; is that correct? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


INVENTORY OF MATERIAL IN NAVY WAREHOUSES 
Mr. Wiacieswortu. You told us something about your inventory 
work here. Does that extend to material in the warehouses of th 
Navy? 

Commander WinuiAMs. That is correct. 

Mr. WiGGLEeswortH. In general terms, what is the picture with 
respect to that material? We have been told that there is a great 
deal of it that is inventoried merely in terms of poundage without 
further identity. We have been told that a great deal of it is obsolete 
and ought to be gone over and disposed of insofar as it is obsolete, 
with a corresponding reduction in manpower and warehouse space. 

What is the picture there? 

Admiral Roy AR This would have ft » be broken down into several 
categories. The stock fund, which a a value of a little over $2 


billion, has been screened and there is something like $275 million 
of obsolete or surplus material which we will get out or which is al- 
ready out but not disposed of and which will be put on disposal. Thx 
stock fund is prett y clean, 

Some of the otl er categories of material—for instance, in aviation, 
we have a large inv ntory there and we are now in the process of 
screening. This past year we cleaned out about $115 million of 
obsolete or surplus material. And starting the Ist of July we will 
start rescreening. 

All of the bureaus have started in on a very intensive screening 
program and it looks to me as though our system will be pretty well 
cleaned. We had a good program up to the time the Korean incident 
started and then, of course, everybody stopped getting rid of material. 
They held on to it, because they did not know how much was going 
to be used. Now they are beginning to go through the stocks again 
and I think it will take at least 1, possibly 2 years to get them cleaned 
up Be oh 

Mr. Wiac.tesworth. Is it a fact that a lot of the material there is 
simply classified by poundage? 

Admiral Royar. I do not know of any material that is classified 
by poundage. We have no inventory of that type at all. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. Have you a detailed inventory of everything 
that the Navy has? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, si 

Mr. Wice_esworts. On hand, including that in the warehouses? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; definitely. 

Mr. Wiceteswortsh. By item and description? 
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Admiral Royar. By item and dollar value, definitely. Our records 
run right down to the last cent on that. The only place that we ever 
could have been in bad shape was in the rollback. At one time we 

ot a lot of rollback material. 
Discussion olf the record. ) 


MATERIAL CONTROL 


Mr. WiaGieswortuH. We will now take up budget activity No. 2, 
‘Material control,’ with a request of $31.2 million as compared with 
$33.2 million roughly in the current fiscal year, covered in pages 30 
to 38, inclusive, of the justifications. 

Within that total is a request of $12.5 million for ‘‘Stock control,”’ a 
reduction of $ as compared with the current fiscal year, which 
is apparently for the centralized inventory-control operation which 
the Navy conducts at the supply demand control points. 

How many of these supply demand control points are there, and 
what is the personnel called for? 

Admiral Royar. There are 12 of them. Commander Williams, |] 
believe, gave you the figures showing the personnel as 8,771 civilian, 
and 424 military. 

Mir. WicGLesworrH. These are the supply demand control points 
that we referred to this morning. 

Commander WILLIAMs. Yes. 


STOCK CONTROL 


Mr. Wieeteswortn. There is a breakdown of the ‘Stock control’’ 
item on page 32 of the justifications. There is a total workload of 
the 4,485,000 line items; an estimated increase in the production rate 
is 3 percent, and decreases of $740,000 in ‘‘ Personal services’’; $80,000 
in ‘Consumable supplies and materials’, and $202,000 in “Other 
costs”, and an increase from $300,000 to $1,100,000 in terms of 
“Equipment.” What is that increase in ‘‘ Equipment’’? 

Admiral Royar. The basic increase there is for an electronic 
computer, which we will use in the aviation supply, which is one of 
the systems under supply-demand control points. It is the aviation 
supply-demand control point. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. What will that cost? 

Admiral Royar. That is it, $1,100,000. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Does that account for a part of the reduction 
in personnel? 

Admiral Royar. Not at this time; it will take a year, approximately 
a year or more, to obtain the computer, to introduce it into the system, 
and to get the system going. We do envision, however, that, once 
the computer comes in, there will be not only a decrease in personnel 
but also a decrease in inventory, because of the fact that we can keep 
a much closer contact and track of our inventory, and in that way 
start the procurement earlier and, as a result, cut down on the amount 
in inventory. 

Mr. WieeGLeswortnu. You feel sure that once you get it installed it 
will lessen the expense? 

Admiral Royar. Yes. We are only asking for one at this time. 
We would like to get it into the system, and really find out how it 
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works out, before we get into any number of them. But I do feel that 
after we get this going it will be of material assistance in cutting down 


the expenses. 
rECHNICAL 


Mr. WiecLesworts. Under the head “Technical’’, you are asking 
for $8,053,000, compared with $9,208,000 in the current fiscal year 
You state this project provides funds for the basic identification of 
materials under cognizance of the supply-dem: and control points; tech- 
nical and engineering research; review of specifications for packing 
and preservation of materials; and certain other items. What is 
meant by “basic identification of materials under cognizance of 
supply-demand control points’’? 

Admiral Royar. That is mics research required for the identifica 
tion of materials, the detail specifications, and the determination of 
the suitability of materials for “the purpose it was ordered. 

I might say that proje cts 2—A, 2—B, and 2-C finance the three types 
of people that I spoke of earlier in supply-demand control points 
2—A is inventory control; 2—B is technical, required to determined the 
type of materials; and 2—C is the procurement. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Does that mean the identification work has 
not been completed? 

Admiral Royar. A great deal of it has been completed, but there 
are always new items coming in, and changes in items, and changes 
in type of manufacture, changes in requirements, and we do have to 
Ik cep a technical division in order to keep this right up to date. One 
of the main things required is identification of materials requested 
In sour words, we get a great many requests for special materials, 
which may come in, and the request is not clear; that is, it would 
not be readily recognized by the stockman, and these technical 
people determine exactly what is wanted, and what is needed. 

Mr. WiceateswortnH. Should not this technical work be declining 
as you go along? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir. That varies with the operation, the 
same as the regular services of the supply-demand control points. 
The technical end of it, the need for technical engineers, is not only 
in research but the identification of materials, which will continue 


just as long as we operate. 
Mr. Wiae.teswortH. The breakdown shows a reduction of 


$400,000 in ‘‘Personal services,” and about $755,000 in “‘Other costs.”’ 


PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 


Procurement operations reflect a request of $6,647,000 as compared 
with $6,449,000 in the current fiscal year, or an increase of $198,000. 
The justification states that this project provides funds for the personal 
services ane material necessary for the operation of 5 Navy purchasing 
offices, 6 Navy marketing offices, pro rata costs of joint procurement 
agencies, and the procurement functions at supply demand control 
pol 

» latter would be largely stationery and other papers? 

Commander WILLIAMS That is correct. 

Mr. OsterraGc. That is for the 100-percent joint agency participa- 
tion, is it not? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. From $500,000 to $1 million 
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RTICIPATION IN ARMED SERVICES TEXTILE AND APPAREL PROCUREMENT 











AGENCY 


Admiral Royar. The $1 million includes the cost of our share of 
ne joint agencies, The increase that we have budgeted is the 
increased amount that it will cost us to participate in ASTAPA 
{rmed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency, budget 
activity No. 7. Our share of that agency cost is $840,000. 

Mr. WicGteswortn. That is a new agency which is supposed to 
take the place of other agencies that have performed this function 
before, is 1t not? 

Admiral Royar. Yes. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. Let me ask you, of the $1 million item under 
“Other, including joint agencies,” 1 understand $840,000 represents 
the contribution of the Navy to the new setup entitled ‘‘Armed 
Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency,’”’ which is in 
New York, is it not? 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. And that Navy’s share is four-sixteenths of 
the total? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. WiGcLeswortH. Seven-sixteenths being contributed by the 
Army, four-sixteenths by the Air Force, and one-sixteenth by the 
Marine Corps? 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. What did the Navy pay for this work prior 
to going into ASTAPA? 

Admiral Royar. It cost the Navy $230,000 a year. 

Admiral CLtexton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wieeteswortua. I suggest that the clerk of this subcommittee 
ask the clerks of other subcommittees to obtain comparable information 
from the other services so that we can have the picture as a whole 
before us, 

Mr. Osrertraa. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. OstertaG. May | inquire, Mr. Chairman, before you leave that 
point, we were discussing this $1 million budget item of other costs 
including joint agencies. That means joint procurement agencies, I 
take it; is that true, Admiral? 

Admiral Royar. That iseight. 

Mr. Ostertac. You made reference to the fact that your contribu- 
tion to the cost nets $840,000? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Ostertac. What constitutes the difference between the 
$840,000 and the $1 million? 

Commander WiuurAMs. Another joint agency, the Armed Services 
Petroleum Procurement Agency, which has been in existence for quite 
a number of years; we pay our share of the cost of that joint agency. 

Mr. Ostertraa. Is that on the same percentage basis as the other 
procurement agency? 

Commander WiutiAMs. In that case we pay one-third. Each of 
the major departments pays one-third of the cost 
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Mr. Osrertac. Is that working successfully? 
Commander WiiuraMs. Yes, sir 


i 


Mr. Ostrerraa. Is that a new procedure? 
Admiral Royar. No It has been im existence 


a number of vear 






DIRECTION 





AND ADMINISTR4A~ 





PION 





Mr. WieeirsworrnH. Direction and administration, $3,988.000 


compared to 4 779,000 in the current fiscal year. 


This project provides funds for the overall direction and administration of 
Si 1 lemar 
supply dem: 


und control points, Navy purehasing and Navy marketing offices. 

This shows an increase in production rate of 8 percent, a decrease fo: 
personal services, of $450,000, and a decrease in all other items aggre- 
gating $341,000. 

Any questions on ac ctivit} No. 2, Mr. Ostertag? 

Mr. Osrertac. Admiral, the original budget called for $35,028 .000 
as compared with $31,200,000 in the revised budget, which is a net 
decrease of $3,828,000. Can vou give us the net result of that change? 

Admiral Royar. In this particu 
decreas 

Mr. Osrertag. It is in line with the reduction in military personne 
and the program generally; is that correct? 

Admiral! Roy = That is right, and in relation to the prospectiv: 
operations of the Navy in 1954. 

Mr. Osrerraa. min other words, there is no serious hardship en 
countered as a result of these changes in figures? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. Or amounts? 

Admiral Royar. No,s 


lar ease this is a straight workload 





PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 














Mr. Osrerrac. Under procurement operations, I take it that this 
$6,647,000 is designed to cover personal services and material for the 
operation of your pure hasing offices? 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 

Mr. OsterraG. And it covers all of the operations that go with 
negotiations and the handling of contracts and dealing with the general 
procurement of Navy supplies? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. This covers all procurement 
with the exception of the procurement that is done by the bureaus 
in their own procurement offices 

Mr. OsrerraG. Where does the personal service relationship tie in 
with this operation as against the overall personnel of the Navy? 
That is, we provide funds for naval personnel elsewhere. What is 
this personal service involved in this procurement operation? 

Admiral Royar. This covers the employees in the offices. 

Mr. Ostrertag. Civilian employees? 

Admiral Royar. Civilian employees. 

Mr. Seennrad. By virtue of the fact that military or naval per- 
sonnel are involved in much of this work, how does that compare 
with your civilian personnel by general numbers or figures? 

Mr. Moor. In the purchasing function, Mr. Ostertag, we have at 
the present moment 73 military personnel, which compares with the 
civilian personnel that you are looking at in the budget estimate. 
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Mr. Ostertaa. Is that the entire personnel? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, it is the entire personnel involved in the procure- 
ent function conducted at Navy purchasing offices, Navy market 
flices, and at supply-demand control points. It is the centralized 
Navy function with the exception of the procurement done in Wash- 
ngton by the technical bureaus in terms of aircraft and large technical 
quipment pieces. 

Mr. Ostertaac. How is the item of personal services, $5,600,000, 

counted for? 

Mr. Moor. That is the multiple of the average salary of civilian 
nployees times the number of civilian employees, which is 1,556 

terms of man-vears above, to complete purchasing action on 897,000 
ne items, which is the projected workload. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Is that the number of civilian personnel involved in 
this whole operation of procurement? 

Admiral Royar. And purchase. 

Mr. Moor. That is correct, sir 

Mr. SHepparp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. WiaGiteswortu. Activity No. 3, ‘“Transportation of things” 
For inland transportation, $57,365,000, compared with $75,904,000 
in the current fiscal year, apparently to 

ver inland commercial transportation charges for the entire Naval Establish- 

t, excluding (1) costs incurred by the Marine Corps; (2) transportation 
harges for shipment to first destination for Navy use or storage, resulting from 

irement of new material on f, 0. b. origin basis under other appropriations; 
3) costs incurred through the movement of household goods and personal effects 
of military personnel. 

How are those three excluded classes financed? 

Admiral Royar. No. 1 is financed by the Marine Corps. The 
second is financed by our own procuring appropriations, that is, the 
appropriation that pays the first cost. And the third is financed by 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. WieeteswortnH. There its a breakdown on page 41, and in that 
breakdown I notice the item “Receipt from industry,” $132,000; rate 
per ton $50.77, as compared with the rate per ton in the present 
fiscal year of $11.13. What is that item, and why the increase ir rate? 

Mr. Moor. The increase in rate is occasioned by the commodity 
mix. There is 9 sharp decrease in tonnage that we are paying trans- 
portation on, and that which is left is the heavy materials handling 
equipment we are buying, which carries a more expensive rate. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortnh. What is meant by receipts from industry? 

Mr. Moor. The first cost of transportation coming into the supply 
system in terms of buying from commercial sources, rather than 
transfer once it is in the naval supply system. 

Mr. wiGGLeswortH. Ocean transportation, $27,835,000, compared 
to $56,247,000 in the current fiscal year. That is on MSTS, is it not? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. All the money in this project is paid to 
MSTS. It is budgeted by us and we reimburse MSTS, who performs 
the service under this project. 

Mr. Wiee.tesworts. As a matter of fact, are those rates going up 
in respect to 1954, as compared to 1953? 

Mr. Moor. They are exactly the same 

Mr. Wice_eswortn. Any questions on activity 3, Mr. Ostertag? 
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Mr. OsrrerraGc. Admiral Royar, I notice that the revised budget of 
$85,200,000 is about $4 million higher than the original budget this 
year. I am sure there is an answer but in the light of the fact that 
there has been a cutback in overall operations, that is to say, personnel 
and supplies, what is the answer to this difference? 

Commander WiLu1AMs. Between the time of the submission of the 
two budgets, the decision was made to include the cost of the Korean 
operation, which, to this appropriation, means primarily the ocean 
transportation of ammunition to Kore 

Mr. Ostrertac. That, in substance, makes up the difference? 

Commander Wiiurams. That is right. 

Mr. Osrertac. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Osrrerrag. The losses as a result of damage are not covered in 
this category of operations, are they? 

Commander WituraMs. No. 

Mr. Ostrertac. That comes under another heading? 

Commander WILLIAMs. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Did I understand you to say that insofar as you 
know these figures will remain fixed imsofar as rates are concerned? 
You do not contemplate any change upward or downward in the 
matter of overall transportation rates? 

Commander Wiiu1ams. No. Our budget is prepared on 6 sesump- 
tion that the 1954 rates will be exactly the same as the 1953 rates. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Do you have any advice or information - con- 
trolling governmental agencies on such matters before you estimate 
your cost; for example, the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Moor. Yes; our assistant chief of transportation advises 
Admiral Rovar of any prospective rate increases to be approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service advises us of any prospective rate increases for 
ocean transportation. 

Mr. OsrertaG. I assume it is accounted for somewhere in your 
items, but would you care to comment on whether or not there will be 
a greater or lesser degree of transportation of personal household 
goods, both within the continental United States and foreign la 1ds? 

Admiral Royar. We would not have the figure on that. That 
comes under the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. Osrertac. But you are responsible for providing it; are you 
not? 

Admiral Royar. That is one of the exclusions we have in there. 
I believe it is the second or third exclusion. 

Mr. Ostertac. Both inland and ocean transportation? 

Mr. Moor. That is right. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. Mr. Sheppard. 


INNOVATIONS AND NEW FUNCTIONS IN 1954 BUDGET 


Mr. SHprrparp. My question is going to be a little bit elaborate, 
Mr. Chairman. 

With reference to budget activity 3 and all other activities up to 
and including budget activity 8, have there been any innovations or 
new functions that have not appeared in other budgets as such? 





Vir. Moor. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Moor. The 1954 budget is predicated on our responsibility for 
same functions that we have had in past years, with the exception 
n added responsibility for inte grating and converting the Federal 
ng program. 
SHEPPARD. That operation was in the budget heretofore in a 
ferent category? 
Mr. Moor. The function as we are contemplating it in the 1954 
dget was not performed prior to the current vear. 
Mr. SHepparp. What is involved in dollars and cents? 
Mr. Moor. We are asking for an merease of approximately 
$? O81.000, 
Mr. Suepparp. Have the budget activities 1 have referred to all 
been presented upon the same general basis or criteria as heretofore? 
Mr. Moor. That is correct, with two minor exceptions. One is 
that we are picking up the actual cost of fuel for the operation of small 
craft previously financed by the Bureau of Ships, and are picking up a 
cost of operation of the naval station at Newport previously budgeted 
by the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
Mr. SurepparbD. Thank you very much. Let the record show that 
in respect to budget activities 3 up to and including 8, no further 
questions. 


FINANCE 
Mr. WiceLeswortnu. We will take up budget activity No. 4, 
“Finance,’’ $18 million, as compared with $19,284,000 in fiscal 1953. 


COST-INSPECTION SERVICE 


The first item in that budget activity is “Cost-inspection service,” 
for which the estimate is $3,801,000 against a figure of $4,285,000 in 
the current fiscal year. 

You say that the most important function performed is the determi- 
nation of the accounting accuracy of contractors’ cost representations 
where such costs are the basis for contract negotiations and/or reim- 
bursement. The auditing performed is navywide (except for the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks public-works contracts) in nature but 
also encompasses Army and Air Force contracts which are in effect in 
plants or geographical areas where the Navy has a predominant or 
substantial auditing interest. 

The field establishment of the service is composed of 5 supervisory 
cost-inspection offices, 25 branch cost-inspection offices, and 50 resident 
cost-inspection offices. 

Generally speaking, what have you found as to the accuracy of 
contractors’ cost represeitations? 

Mr. Moor. Over the past few years we have reduced contractors’ 
cost estimates by approximately $40 to $50 million per year. 

Commander WruuiAMs. In fairness to the contractors we should 
say that a lot of these costs originally established on contracts are 
tentative costs, builtup costs on a purely theoretical basis. Then 
when they get into operation, there are a lot of shortcuts developed, 
so that that amount does not represent pure inaccuracy in their cost 
keeping or a padding of their costs 
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Mr. Osrertac. There are adjustments which you discover can b 
made? 

Commander WituiAMs. That is right. 

\ir. WiegGLeswortn. That is an annual average? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct, sir. The contracts themselves carrv 
redetermination clauses, which are an agreement between the con- 
tractor and the Government that they will redetermine costs so that 
they are not necessarily overstated costs. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
Mr. WiagLteswortH. How much personnel do you carry in this 
setup? 

Mr. Moor. On page 48 there is a statement of the total of ow 
personnel requirements. 

\Ir. WigGLeswortnu. For all the offices I have referred to? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir 

Mr. WieGLeswortn. These 5 supervisory cost inspection offices, 
25 branch offices and 50 resident cost inspection offices, call for 
personnel of 683 man-years, is that correct? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. OstertacG. At a cost of $3,541,000? 

Mr. Moor. A personnel cost of $3,541,000. 

\ir. WicgGLeswortH. Does that mean that you estimate an increase 
in the workload in your Cost Inspection Service from $9.2 to $10.2 
billion. 

Commander Wiiuiams. There will be an increase in the dollar value 
of contracts outstanding. All of those contracts will not have matured 
to the point where they will require cost inspection. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. What is the $10.2 billion to which you refer 
in the table on page 47? 

Mr. Moor. That is a figure which will be carried forward into 
1955. The total figure for 1954, moving into 1954, is the $9.2 billion. 
We expect to receive $5 billion in new contract work. We expect to 
accomplish $4 billion, as shown at the bottom of the page and we do 
not expect any sizable backlog. 

Mr. WiecLeswortu. Of the $14.2 billion, representing total work- 
load in fiscal 1954, $4.7 billion will apparently be cost-type contracts 
and $9.2 billion fixed-price contracts. The cost type of contract 
seems to be creeping up from $3.3 billion for 1952; $4,358 million from 
fiscal year 1953 and $4,712 million for 1954. Are you making any 
effort to reduct that type of contract? 

Mr. Moor. To be perfectly frank, Mr. Wigglesworth, our 1954 
estimate of workload in the Cost Inspection Service has not yet been 
refined or finally integrated to the new budget estimate. We have 
one known fact, that the carryover workload which we currently 
have with us through 1954 will be more than enough to keep us busy. 
We have not yet been able to get the final data on what will be new 
procurement under the new budget estimate, as you are now looking 
at it. So the figures here may very well require revision. 

Mr. WiccLteswortu. Do you have anything to do with what type 
of contract is entered into, or do you just take them as they come to 
vou? 
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Mr. Moor. The research types of contracts which are all cost type, 
we have no particular control over as to the type of contract. We do 
negotiate in straight procurement and place into the contracts cost 
redetermination or profit renegotiation clauses as deemed necessary. 
The people engaged in this cost inspection work very often work in 
advance of the contract in order to determine what will be an equitable 
price to the Government and to the contractor before the fixed price 
is arrived at. 

FIELD BRANCH, CLEVELAND 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Project 4—B is for field branch, Cleveland, 
$4,594,000 as compared to $5,109,000. You refer to this as the nerve 
center of the Navy military pay system. It apparently draws most 
of the checks, does it not? 

Commander WiuuiaMs. It makes the checks for the allotment pay- 
ments and retired pay payments going to personnel other than the 
military personnel who earn the pay; in other words, it is the money 
for support of dependents, and to banks for savings. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Mustering out payments? 

Admiral Royar. Mustering out payments. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. This branch issues savings bonds purchased 
by allotments of naval personnel, and so forth. There is an overall 
reduction of $515,000 to a figure of roughly $4.6 million? 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 


NAVY ACCOUNTS DISBURSING OFFICES 


Mr. Wiee@Lteswortu. Navy accounts disbursing offices, $2,027,000 
as compared with $2,286,000 in the current fiscal year. 

This project finances the operation of 14 Navy accounts disbursing 
offices. The number of man-years in those offices is 553, is that right? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. This provides centralized disbursing services 
for military personnel in assigned areas. 


NAVY REGIONAL ACCOUNTS OFFICES 


Navy regional accounts offices: There are 13 in number. The 
amount of the estimate is $7,578,000 as compared with $7,604,000. 
The number of man-vyears is 1,979. 

What are those regional offices? 

Commander WiiuiAMs. The functions of the Navy regional accounts 
offices are to, first, pay all bills received from outside suppliers, and 
secondly, to summarize accounting data both for payments made by 
disbursing officers within a given regional area and to summarize the 
stores returns for all supply officers within a given regional area. 

Mr. WiegeLeswortnu. Are they at a level above the disbursing offices 
or the branch offices? 

Commander Wiuiuiams. Yes, sir. All disbursing officers, whether 
in our financed Navy accounts disbursing offices or whether assigned 
to other ships or stations report through the Navy regional accounts 
offices. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. Where does the civilian personnel come into 
this picture? 
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Commander WiuutaMs. Civilian personnel are the clerical person- 
nel employed in these offices 

Mr. Wiceiesworts. They are included in the respective workload 
of the offices so far as payments are concerned? 

Commander WituraMs. Yes, sir. But the payroll of the civilian 
employees will be prepared by the associate disbursing officers that 
report through these Navy regional accounts offices. 

Mr. WiccLeswortx. Do you carry more offices of any kind in 
1954 than m 1953, Admiral? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir; the same number. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. Do you contemplate that the number will 
be reduced as we go along? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir. We think we have exactly the right 
number to carry our business and unless there is a material change 
either up or down we do not contemplate either increasing or decreas- 
ing the number 

Mr. Wice.teswortu. Are there any questions on activity No. 4° 


PURPOSE OF INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. Osrertaa. Admiral, in the light of the overall picture of ou 
defense program as it applies to the Navy, do you feel that there is 
the same demand for this type of general service, to the degree that 
you have maintained it in the past? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. You are talking about the Finance 
Service? 

Mr. Ostrertaa. I am 7 ferring to the Inspection Service principally 

Admiral Royar. The Cost Inspection Service, yes, definitely. The 
fact is our cost pleted have been pretty hard worked to keep up 
with the load and I definitely feel that as long as we have these big 
contracts, cost inspection is not only a service to the Government but 
it irons out many difficulties right now that might build up later on 
and cause trouble not only for the contractor but for the Government. 

Mr. Osrrertaa. If it functions properly it should save many millions 
of dollars to the Government, of course. 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 

Mr. Ostrertac. The whole purpose of this service is to protect the 
Government’s interests? 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Osrerrac. That leads me to this question of the relationship 
of your Inspection Service to similar inspection services, of other 
military services. 

Admiral Royar. The three services are very closely coordinated. 
We do work for them and they do work for us. 

For instance, in a plant where there are contracts for both the 
Navy and the Army, and the Army for example, has the majority 
of the work, they will take over the cost inspection of all contracts 
in that plant. For instance, let us say in Westinghouse: If most of 
the contracts in the Westinghouse plant are Army contracts, the 
Army cost inspectors would do the work for the Army and for our- 
selves as well and we, in return, in <_< n other plants, do work for 
them t vorks the same with the Air Force. 
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PERSONNEL 





Mr. Osrertac. Is a part of the personnel involved in this cost 
inspection service on the job, men who are in the plants doing certain 
types of inspection of the many things that go with the cost of 
production and the proper carrying out of the contract? 

- Admiral Royar. These men are primarily CPAs’, most of the 
ivilians. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, they are accountants? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. Rather than men who are in the engineering or 
industrial field and who know the value of products; these men deal 
primarily in mathematics? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. The other inspection work 
carried out by the inspectors of Navy material. 

Mr. Ostertaa. The decrease of $1,892,000 over the original budget 
vill not work a serious hardship in this program, will it, Admiral? 

Admiral Royar. I do not think it will. I think we can get along 
with it. 


















RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

















Mr. WiaeteswortH. We will take up budget activity No. 5, 
a arch and de mean $700,000, as compared with $661,000 
for the current fiscal yea 

Admirs al Royar. Mr. ‘hairman, if I may, J have here Commander 
Strock, who is the head of that office and he has a little booklet here 
to show some of the work we are doing under research. I thought you 
might like to see what is being accomplished. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. Let me ask you this question, Commander. 
How much of this, if any, represents projects beyond fiscal year 1954? 

Commander Srrocx. None. They are all fiscal-year 1954 projects. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. All of the $700,000 will be paid with respect 
to projects to be completed within 1954 fiscal? 

ppc si Strock. Unless contracts are let sometime during 
the year which have 1 year to run. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortn. They have not yet been let? 

Commander Strrock. No, sir. We have not let any 1954 contracts 
as Vet. 














PERSONNEL OPERATIONS 








Mr. WicGiesworrn. I notice under “Personnel operations’? you 
are requesting $441,000; and under “Supply oper tions, ” $259,000. 
Can you tell us what those personnel operations are? 

Commander Srrock. I have this little brochure which, as Admiral 
Royar has indicated, will give you a good example of that program. 

Mr. Wiae_uswortn. I would like to know exactly what is in ‘there 
rather than an example. Have you got a list of them? 

Commander Srrock. Yes, sir; I have a list of them 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. This is a complete list? 

Commander Srrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. This covers the $441,000 item? 

Commander Srrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostrertag. That deals with personnel operations; is that 
correct? 

Commander STrRock. 












Yes, sir 
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Mr. Osrertac. You have such items as clothing. Would not that 
come under “‘Supply’’? 

Commander Srrock. No, sir; clothing and food are considered 
personnel operations. 

Mr. Wiaetesworrs. Have you another sheet there for suppl; 
operations? 

Commander Strrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. That covers the $259,000. 

Commander Srrock. Yes, sir, 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Ostertrac. How much of this money is allocated to educational 
institutions for studies? 

Commander Srrock. One contract, which would be for $30,000, 

Mr. Osrertac. For what purpose? 

Commander Srrock. It is for the sterilization of food by means of 
irradiation, As you know, we have a problem aboard ship in refrigera- 
tion. It is costly and we have a minimum of refrigeration. We feel 
that by the sterilizatios of food we may be able to cut down refrigera- 
tion to a minimum. We have that contract with MIT to do that 
type of work, 

COORDINATION WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Osrertraa. Are there any other military services carrying on 
similar studies, to your knowledge? 

Commander Srrock. Yes, sir. Within the same program, is a 
study that contributes to the program. That is being done by the 


Army. It is a joint venture. 
Mr. OsrertacG. In other words, the money that you are allocating 
to this project is only a part of the overall cost of the study? 
Commander Srrock. That is right; there is no doubt of that. 
Admiral Royar. Your study is coordinated with that of the Army? 
Commander Srrock. Yes, sir, definitely, on a panel level of th 


Mr. WiaeLpswortH. But the Army and the Air Force are both 
working in some of the fields that are on the lists you have given me; 
is not that correct? 

Commander Srrockx. Yes. But they are not duplicating our work. 
In certain areas we may have joint participation or they may be 
working on a particular phase of the problem and we on another. 

Mr. Osrertac. To what extent, may I ask, are moneys being 
applied in joint undertakings, in research and development? 

Commander Srrock. I do not quite understand the question. 

Mr. Osrertac. Let me put it another way. Of the $700,000 
assioned for research and development, other than that which is now 
being applied for joint educational studies with other military agencies, 
are there any other studies being made jointly with other branches 
of the military in which some of this money is involved? 

Commander Srrock. No, sir. If the work required is within the 
field of research now carried on by another service, the project is 
transferred to that service. Let me give you an example of that. 
The Army out at Chicago has a landing-force ration. If we get a 
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rticular problem in that field, we turn it over to them. We do not 

into that field. 

Mr. Oster1aGc. Do you only undertake such research in connection 
ith food and clothing peculiar to the Navy and no other branch of 
ne service? 

Commander Srrock. That is right. 

Admiral Royar. I would like to say, though, that the results that 
e get are given to the other services. For instance, the boot that 

they had in Korea was developed by our research for a special Navy 
irpose. That was turned over to the Army and they have redesigned 
to suit their needs. But the basic research was done by the Navy 
on that. 

\ir. WiceLesworrtnh. I assume that the Army and the Air Force 
vould be just as interested in the development of adequate clothing 
at the most reasonable costs, manufactured from materials which 

readily available within the United States, as the Navy would 
: and I assume that they would be just as interested in knowledge 
carding physiological reaction of the body to cold? 

Admiral Koyar. We have a sample of one of the cold weather suits 

i) ive developed right here to show you how we get into that work. 

WiceLeswortu. | think the committee is familiar with that 
na general way from what you have shown us in the past. I do 
not want to take too much time on this item. I think the lists which 
vou have given us show what you have in mind for 1954. It represents 
a slight increase over 1953 in dollars. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Are the research and development activities in this 
field which come under your jurisdiction, like others, coordinated 
ith the Defense Department’s Research and Development Board? 

Admiral Royar. Definitely. 

Mr. Ostertac. And for that reason you feel that there is no actual 
luplication of the use of moneys for the same purpose with the same 
nd results? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; l am quite sure of that. 


CATALOGING 


\lr. WiaGLeswortH. Budget activity 6, ae $12,700,000,’ 
as compared with $10,619,000 in the current fise - yet 

I notice that there is nothing in there for Navy rwoaaiidahias this 
vear. Is that because the Navy cataloging work has been com- 
pleted? 

Admiral Royar. We have been directed to convert to the Federal 
Catalog, so our requests from now on will be under the “Federal 
cataloging” activity. 

Mr. Wigeieswortnu. For “Federal cataloging’ you are asking 
$12,700,000 as against $7,655,700 in the current fiscal year. Why 
do you want $5 million more for “ Federal cataloging’ than you got 
along with in the current fiscal year? 

Admiral Royar. We have the following breakdown of the $12 
700,000. Under ‘‘Development”’ we have $7,660,000—that, of course, 
means the development of new numbers as new material is brought 
into the system—$1,400,000 for the “retirement of old numbers’ 
$1,840,000 for “Utilization,’’ and the final item is “All other items, 
$1,800,000.” 





Mr. Wiae.eswortsh. Why do you need $5 million more than 
the current year? 

Mr. Moor. Basically, the difference in the program between 195 
and 1954 reflects instructions that the Bureau has received from the 
Defense Supply Management Agency with reference to the integration 
in the Federal cataloging program and schedules with which t! 
Bureau is supposed to comply in terms of time sequence for tl! 
utilization of the new Federal Catalog. 

While the Navy was well cataloged in terms of its total items 
did not have assigned to its material Federal numbers having the sam 
meaning to all the military agencies. The Defense Supply Manag 
ment Agency has promulgated a timing schedule which requires 
considerably more emphasis in terms of getting integrated in the Fed 
eral cataloging program, and the dollars that are in this budget ar 
those dollars which are approved by the Defense Supply Management 
Agency and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) for th 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts’ portion iv 1954 of the Federal 
cataloging program. 

Mr. WiaGLesworth. Does it represent salaries? 

Mr. Moor. It represents salaries; it represents the machine-rental 
costs. It represents the compilation, the editing, the layout costs, and 
such things as cross-reference projects. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How many persons or man-years does this 
request cover? 

Mr. Moor. In 1954 we are requesting 2,580 civilian personnel. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Which apparently compares with 2,273 for 
the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. How many employees? 

Mr. Moor. 2,580 in 1954 against 2,273 in 1953. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Can you give us for the record a comparative 
breakdown that will show in terms of persons in various classifica- 
tions and other obligations by category what the $7,600,000 in the 
field of Federal cataloging covered in fiscal 1953 and what you are 
planning to cover with $12,700,000 in fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir; we will insert it in the record. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Federal cataloging 


Refinement and 


aaiies Utilization 
revision 


Development 


1953 1954 952 | Q5; | 1953 1954 


Personal service man-years 1, 022 1, 418 273 343 25 450 


Personal service costs $3, 987,600 | $5, 551,000 | $1,065, 200 | $1, 343, 000 $97, 600 | $1, 762, 000 
Consumable supplies and ma- 

terials 55, 406 137, 000 , 700 33, 000 1, 400 44, 000 
Equipment = 
Other 1, 162, 7 1, 972, 000 20, 100 24, 000 1,000 | 34, 000 


Total obligations from 
appropriated funds 5, 205, 71 7, 660, 000 , 100, 000 1, 400, 000 | 100, 000 1, 840, 000 
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Fede ral cataloging Continued 


All other Total 
Costs 

4 
onal service man-years 250 309 > Aer 
nal service costs 207 4) $1. 444. OM ey 9 7 S10. 100. 000 
ible supplies and material 13, 500 36, OX RA, OK 250, 000 

ent 

261. OOO 42), OOO 144. 800 . 350, 000 

Total obligations from appropriated funds . 1, 250, 000 1, 800, OOK 700 2 700) 


fr. OstprtraG. This transfer or changeover from the Navy catalog- 
ing to the Federal cataloging, of course, is a matter of law; is that 
correct? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. OstertTaG. Do you have any figures as to the unexpended 
balance in the Navy cataloging program? 

Mr. Moor. There will be no unexpended balance in terms of appro- 
priations for the cataloging program, sir. It has been appropriated 
on an annual basis, and as the work stops in Navy cataloging it picks 
up in the Federal ree program. I am sure you realize that this 
is a merging of Navy cataloging with Federal cataloging but it is 
necessary, first of all, os get to a point of Navy knowledge and then 
merge into the Federal cataloging program. 

Mr. OsrertaG. In other words, you will use up every available 
dollar heretofore appropriated in the continuation of that work which 
will automatically fall into the operation of the Federal cataloging? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct, sir. If you will notice in the 1953 
column, we had allocated $2,963,000 for Navy cataloging. That is 
merely a budget presentation. It puts it all in the Federal cataloging. 
Presumably, there is no such thing now as a Navy cataloging program. 

Mr. Ostertagc. Would you care to comment on your experience 
with the new system up to date 

Admiral Royar. We really have not gotten into it too far. We 
have converted one category, subsistence. That has not made too 
much difference in our operation, but we are working on the problem 
of converting more technical material, the trouble being that the 
Federal standard stock number is a nonsignificant number. Our num- 
bers are broken down by classes, categories, so that the num! 
significant. 

We have to find some way of relating the two. Of course, what we 
would like to have and prefer to have would be to use the Federal 
catalog as a sort of an Esperanto, a common language between the 
services, and to continue in some way with our own number which is 
a significant number. 

Frankly, I do not know how it is going to work out. It is a big 
problem that is ahead of us and I am in hopes that it will be aor 
We are getting ready to convert certain other categories in the near 
future, during the current year, and as we do, we will gain more 
experience with it. But I am fearful of how we are going to adapt 
this new Federal stock number to our system of storekeeping. It 
may be we can use some sort of a suffix, or work it out some way so 
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ean still use that Federal number and not disrupt the present 
tem 
\ir. Osrertag. No doubt there will be ways by which appropriate 

adjustments might be made 
Admiral Royar. Thi 
Vir. OstrertTAG. We always protit DY experience, and we should, 
Admiral Roeyar. That is right. 
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INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mir. WiaaLeswortnH. We will take up activity No. 7, “Industrial 
mobilization,’’ for which the estimate is $800,000 as compared with 
$764,000 for the current year. 

Industrial production equipment reserve is estimated at $140,000, 
an increase of $35,000 over fiscal 1953, which is apparently for th: 
preservation and storage of industrial reserve machine tools, and so 
forth. Can you not get along with what you had this year for this 
item? 

Admiral Royar. That takes in the storage of equipment, machinery 
that has been out in industry. \s you remember, we had a lot of that 
in store when the Korean incident started, and it was sent out to 
industry to aid in production. That is beginning to come back 
In this month, May, and next month, we will get some 550 pieces, 
and during the next few months expect to get a total of 2,000 pieces 
which will come in and be handled and be stored. 

We do not know yet how much more we will get. The small in- 
crease we ask for I think will cover our known wants, but I am afraid 
even with that increase, we are going to be pretty badly squeezed to 
take care of any additional equipment that comes back. We need 
that extra money. It is only a small amount, but it is badly needed. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Are there any questions on this activity? 


DEPARIMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WiaeieswortH. We will take up budget activity No. 8, 
“Departmental administration,” $6,500,000 for 1954 as compared 
with $6,755,000 for 1953. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION, PLANNING, AND COMMON SERVICES 


Executive direction, planning, and common services, $2,339,400 
against an estimate for the current year of $2,614,000. Is that in 
respect to the figure 64,100 civilian personnel that appears on page 70? 

Commander WiiuiaMs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiccirswortu. You have got 64,100 persons in departmental 
administration? 

Commander Wiiuiams. No; that is the number of people who are 
administered under this function of executive direction. ‘ 

Mr. Wiceiesworta. I see. How many persons have you got in 
the departmental setup? 

Commander WituiAMs. Departmental total man-years in fiscal year 
1954 will be 1,359. 
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Mir. WiceLeswortH. What is it in the current year? 

Commander WituiAMs. One thousand four hundred and four. 

Mr. Wiacitesworts. This is the top layer on top of all the other 
ivers we have been talking about? 

\dmiral Royar. This is the departmental layer. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. That figure which you have just given me 
yplies to subheads A, B, C, D, and E? 
Commander WiuuiaMs. That is correct. 

















AND REDISTRIBUTION OF EXCESS MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


SCREENING 







\ir. WiaeLeswortH. What is the item, ‘Department of Defense, 
creening and redistribution of excess materials and equipment’’? 

(Admiral Royar. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has been 
ven the function of screening all excess materials and equipment in 
the Defense Department. In other words, the Army, the Air Force, 
nd the Marine Corps turns over their list of excesses to the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts and our screening unit looks it over, and 
offers it to other governmental departments, or to other people who 
are entitled to have a portion of any excesses that we have. Once 
t has gone through our unit, then it goes back to the original owning 
activity for disposal. 

Mr. WiceLteswortsH. That is as to material that has been declared 












eXCt ss! 
Admiral Royar. That is correct. 
\(r. WiaeLeswortH. You have nothing to do with declaring it 





excess ! 


Admiral Royar. No. 


{r. WiaacLtEswortH. You deal with what has been declared 







excess! 

Admiral Royar. What has been declared excess, yes. But with 
he accelerated program of the several services in declaring excesses, 
we have already felt the increase in the number of lists that have 
come into us, and that is the reason why we are budgeting for extra 
money to take care of that. 

Mir. WiceLeswortnu. You are almost doubling your request dollar- 
wise from $238.250 to $459,500. 

Admiral Royar. Yes, to take care of this big workload. 

Mr. Wice_eswortrn. As your work on the material ends, what 
becomes of it? 

Admiral Royar. After it comes into our unit, as I stated, it is 
advertised: we send a list to the other services, other departments, 
for screening, in order for them to see whether or not they need it, and 
if they do not need it, then it goes to the General Services Adminis- 
tration, and they go over the list to see whether any of the other 
lepartments need it, and if they do not need it, the list goes back to 
the original owning service, which disposes of it by sale. 

Mr. WicaLeswortH. You do not dispose of it? 

Admiral Royar. We do not dispose of it. We simply coordinate 
the screening. We are very anxious to have this unit function so 
that it will not be a bottleneck, so we can get these materials screened 
as fast as possible, in order that it can be released to the departments 
for early disposal. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortu. Any questions on this activity? 

Mr. OsrertaGc. The operation of screening and redistribution of 
excess materials and equipment is primarily the one function that 
responsible for your increase, is it not? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 


MANAGEMENT OF FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


\ir. OsrertraGc. Your management of freight transportation is 
very important function. Iam slightly familiar with the importan 
of it, and the fine job vou have been doing 

Is the workload increase or decrease more or less a barometer fo 
that type of service, or does it more or less remain steady? 

Admiral Royar. This will remain fairly steady. This is the top 
administration. And I might say I agree with you. I think it 
most important work, the most important thing that has been don 
and the people are doing very well; they have saved some $20 millio: 
a year on rate renece tiation alone 

Mr. Ostertac. You have expert men, specialists in the field of 
transportation under your jurisdiction in this department? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct 

Mr. Ostertac. What percentage of your personnel in management 
freight transportation, is civilian; and how many are military? 

Mr. Moor. We do not have with us a breakdown. The Navy 
central freight control offices have an officer for each field operation 
and at these offices the military represents just the top supervisory 
and administrative man; the work is performed entirely by civilians 

Commander WituiaMs. There is one officer in charge of each office 

Mr. Moor. We can insert in the record, if you would like, thé 
exact number of military. 

The information requested follows: 

In the Navy central freight control offices there are currently five officers 

» enlisted personnel No merease is contemplated in 1954 


Navy Srock Funp 


Mr. Wrae_esworrns. I want to ask you one other question, about 
your stock fund. Do you know what the balance of cash—credit in 
the United States Treasury—of the Navy stock fund was, as of 
June 30, 1952? 

Admiral Royar. Commander Lyness, head of the Stock Finance 
Branch, will supply that information. 

Commander Lyness. As of June 30, 1952, $529 million 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. That was the credit in the United States 
Treasury 

Commander Lyness. Yes; $529,855,966. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. And what was it as of December 31, 1952? 

Commander Lyness. $494,831,700. 

Mr. WieGLtesworrn. And what is it currently or as of the latest 
date you have? 

Commander Lynress. The latest figure I have is for March 
$516,528 ,272 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. What do you estimate it will be on June 30, 
1953? 
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Commander Lyness. As of the end of the fiscal year 1953, we will 
have a cash position of $514,183,000. The estimated obligations 

Mr. Wiaeiesworta. What do you estimate your purchases during 
fiscal vear 1954? 

Commander Lyness. We estimate the fiscal 1954 purchases at 
$1.031.730,000. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. And what is your estimate of your sales 
during that period? 

Commander Lyness. The sales estimate for the fiscal year 1954 is 
$1.083 280,000. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortH. What is the estimate of the time required for 
transfer of credits from the using services to the fund? 

Commander Lyness. From our average outstanding obligation 
vou are speaking of other governmental departments? 

Mir. Wiactesworrn. | am talking about the stock fund, and the 
question is what is the number of days, the average number of days 
involved in the transfer of credits from the using services to the fund? 

Commander Lynsss. It averages somewhere between 3 weeks to 
5 weeks 

Mr. Moor. If 1 might add, the most significant thing, with refer- 
ence to the reimbursement items, is that we get actual credit on our 
books the month after we make the sales. The sales are never re- 
ported the same month. 

Mr. Wiectesworts. What balance are you required to carry 
under present regulations? 

Commander Lyngss. Under present regulations we are required to 
have a cash balance to cover all contracts. In other words, we could 
not have an allocation unless we have a cash balance sufficient to 
provide for that allocation. 

Mr. WiageGLeswortu. Is it true that at the end of each year you are 
supposed to have a sufficient cash balance with the Treasury, plus 
receivables, less payables, to cover all outstanding obligations on the 
fund? 

Commander Lyness. Yes. And may I suggest that we should 
reinsert the obligations alongside the cash balance figures which I 
gave you. In other words, at the end of the fiscal year 1953, with an 
estimated cash balance of $514,183,379, as an offset against the cash 
balance, we estimate we will have outstanding obligations of 
$385,826,756. 
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And the accounts receivable, as of the same time, at the end of the 
fiscal year 1953, are $128,356,000. 

Mr. WieeLteswortrH. What is that figure? 

Commander Lynrss. That is the difference between cash balance 
and estimated obligations 

Mr. WiaGLeswortrH. What about receivables? 

Commander Lyness. I included the receivables in the cash 
balance 

Mr. Wiecteswortnu. That is in the $514 million? 

Commander Lyness. Yes. Our accounts receivable, as of the end 
of the fiscal year 1953, are $38,719,792 
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ESTIMATED PURCHASES AND SALES 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. Can you give me the estimated purchases 
and estimated sales for the months of May and June? 
Mr. Moor. Would we give you the same answer if we made an 


estimate of the total for 195 }, for both? | do not believe we have it 
by months, but we can supply it 
® Mr. WicGieswortn. You do not have an estimate for May and 
June? ' 

Mr. Moor. We have the estimate for the year. 

Commander Lyness. From the sales estimate for the year, for 
May and June we are estimating sales of approximately SSS million, 

Mr. WigGLeswortnH. For each month? 

Commander Lyness. For each month; yes 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. That is for sales? 

Commander Lyngss. Yes 

Mr. WiagGLesworts. What do you estimate the purchases to be? 

Commander Lynsgss. I would lke to do a little figuring on that. 
because we have it for tl 


he year, and we have a total through April. 
May I answer the question this way, by saying for the year we estimate 
expenditures, cash expenditures, $1,091,300 ,000, and through April 

Mr. WiacLeswortnH. That is through 1953? 

Commander Lyngss. The fiscal vear 1953. The cash expenditures, 
in payment for materials, will total $1,091,300,000; and through April 
30, the expenditures have totaled $862,360,000. The estimate for 
May and June 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. That would be about what? 

Mr. Moor. $228,940,000. 

Mr. WiecieswortnH. For the 2 months? 

Mr Moor. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Which would be roughly $114 million for each 
month. 

Mr. Moor. Yes. 

Commander Lyness. We are estimating for the year as a whole our 
expenditures will exceed the receipts some $51 million. 

Mr. Wicc.ieswortnH. The sales in June are going to be $88 million. 
Is there not something wrong with the $38 million receipts you gave 
us as of June 30? 

Commander Lyness. No; that is the accounts receivable figure, 
which stays relatively constant, representing principally money owed 
us by other Government departments. 

Mr. Moor. To get the funds from the other two major services, 
during the past, through the accounts receivable, it usually takes about 
a month. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Do the regulations referred to have the effect 
of requiring a larger cash balance than otherwise would be necessary? 

Commander Lynrss. Yes. A year ago we could overobligate the 
h to the extent of approximately 144 months sales. In other words, 
we had to have cash in the bank to meet such bills as were due. 
Whereas now we have to have cash in the bank at tne initiation of 
the contract 

Mr. WiecLeswortnH. So that you must necessarily carry a larger 
cash balance? 

Commander Lynrss. Yes; a larger cash balance is necessary. 


} 
} 
I 
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Mr. WiacLteswortH. Do you have any estimate as to how much 
more? 

Commander Lyness. The estimate requires a certain amount of 

idgment, depending upon the trend of events. To make a decision, 
as a rule of thumb, we have been figuring about 1.5 times the monthly 
sales 
Mr. WiceLeswortH. 1.5 times the monthly sales. 

Commander Lyngss. In the absence of this regulation, there are 
times when we would extend it, similar to a commercial concern, 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiaga_eswortH. We will insert the customary tables in the 
record at this point with reference to personnel. 
The tables referred LO follow J 
Exurpit A 


Van sear and dol ars, b / appropr ation, B ireau of Supp ies and 1; counts 








Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 Fiseal year 1954 
Se M ippl 
j N Mar . N . 
1 fix ce fa Yollar Tan Dollars fan Dollar 
Ve Cars y rs 
wctua timated stimated) 
1al 1al nate mat —" 
B 1 ‘ total 70, 5382 |258, 451, 078 71, 207 (258, 623, 20 64,460 | 241, 970, 600 
1. Sup listribution s 
m 54 817 |198. 237. 067 55.133 |197, 634, 200 48, 9K 183, 104, 000 
M rial control 7,453 | 28, 283, 950 7,472 | 27, 650, 000 6, 949 25. 668, 000 
I t mnoft s 
I ‘ 4, 745 17, 299, 810 4,74 17, 720, 000 4, 423 16, 521, 000 
I i develo} 
i 40 202, 312 220, 000 55 232. 000 
6. Catalo 1, 9 7, 752, 219 2 8, 869, 200 2. 580 10, 100, 000 
7. Indu 1\obilization 12 171, 456 528, 000 134 537. 000 
Ss. rtmental adminis 
tration 1, 457 6, 204, 264 1, 404 6, 001, 800 1, 359 5, 808, 600 
ll. B yurce, total 7 32 | 258, 451, 078 71, 207 |258, 623, 200 64, 460 | 241, 970, 600 
1. I curt 5 funds 
ubtotal 70, 203 |257, 364 { 70, 944 |257, 65 " 64, 230 | 241, 209, 500 
2. From prior year funds, 
subtotal 329 1, O86, 324 263 973, 100 230 761, 100 
From reimbursements, 
subtotal 
III. By ceiling control, total 70, 532 |258, 451, 078 71, 207 | 258, 623, 200 64, 460 | 241, 970, 600 
1. Under own ceiling control 61, 165 |224, 579, 978 61, 255 (222, 975, 100 55, 283 | 207, 400, 800 


2. Under ceiling control of 
other bureaus and 
offices 9, 367 | 33, 871. 100 9,952 | 35, 648, 100 9, 177 34, 569, 800 
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Thank you very much, gentlemen. The committee will stand 
idjourned until 10 o’clock Monday. 


Fripay, May 22, 1953. 
NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


WITNESS 


COMDR. MATTHEW V. CARSON, UNITED STATES NAVY, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR, NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES, DENVER, COLO. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 1952 EK = me, EF — 
ed transfer from ‘‘Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, 
4 k 143-54”"’ $2, 400, 000 
lotal available for obligation 2, 400, 000 
tive transfer from ‘“‘Operation and conservation of 
petroleum reserves”’ $11, 872, 511 $13, 000, 000 
Total obligations 11, 872, 511 13, 000, 000 2, 400. 000 
Obligations by activities 
/ ™ ons Estimate, Estimate, 
Description Actual, 1952 1953 1954 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Field administration $147, 574 $157, 000 $163, 000 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 11, 371, 922 12, 693, 000 2, 212, 000 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3 353, O15 150, 000 
\ il oil shale reserves 25, 000 
fotal direct obligations 11, 872, 511 13, 000, 000 2, 400, 000 


Mr. WiaeteswortH. We have before us an item entitled “Naval 
petroleum reserves,”’ for which no new moneys are requested for the 
fiscal year 1952, but in lieu thereof a transfer of $2,400,000 from the 
appropriation, “‘Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, fiscal year, 1953-54.” 

The amount appropriated in the current fiscal vear is $13,250,000, 
and the amount carried under this so-called Truman budget is 
$13,150,000. 

Commander Matthew V. Carson, deputy director of naval petroleum 
reserves, Denver, Colo., is here today, and as I understand has a short 
statement to make. Commander? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Commander Carson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, Capt. Robert H. Meade, director, naval petroleum reserves, 
was unable to be here today, and | am appearing in his place. 

As you stated, I am deputy director. Captain Meade has pre- 
pared a statement, which he would have given, if he had been present, 
and in his absence, with your permission, I would like to read it. 

Mr. Wiege_esworru. If you will. 
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Commander Carson. Thank you. 

The Office of Naval Petroleum Reserves was reestablished in 1927 
as a part of the Office of the secretary of the Navy A directive iss 
by the Seere tary dated June 6, 1944, redefined this office as “Off 
of the Director, Naval Petroleum and Oil Shale Reserves’”’ with dut 
as follows: To take custody and charge of the reserves on behalf of 
the Secretary; to formulate plans and programs for the exploratio) 
prospect ing, conservation, protection, development, use, and operator 
of such reserves and for the production of oil therefrom: to ma 





recommendations to the Secretary with respect thereto; to execut 
such plans and programs as are duly approved; and to consult W 
the bureaus and other offices of the Navy Department and oth 
Government departments and agencies to the extent necessary {i 
the administration and control of such reserves 

The reserves consist of 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No | (EK 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2 (Buena Vista Hills, Calif. 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3 Casper, Wyo.). 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 (Alaska). 

Naval Oil Shale Reserves Nos. 1, 2, and 3 in Colorado and Utal 

Plans with respect to these reserves are invariably worked out i 
consultation with the Armed Services Committees of the Congress 

The current projects for which funds are being requested for th 
fiscal year 1954 are: 

(1) Administration of the reserves, including field-office expenses 
employment of expert consultants, and transfer to the United Stat 
Geological Survey for its work in connection with the naval petroleum 


lk Hills, Calif.). 





and oil shale reserves. 

2) Remedial and protective maintenance of the shallow zone, 
Navy’s share of routine operation and maintenance costs under th 
unit contract in both the shallow and Stevens zones, and further 
study of the newly discovered Carneros zone in Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 1. 

3) Geologic mapping and surface sampling to be conducted i 
Naval Oil Shale Reserve No. 2 by the United States Geological 
ourvey. 

Exploratory drilling in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3 was com- 
pleted in fiscal year 1953 and delineated within economic limits the 
crude-oil reserves in the Tensleep formation. Only custodial func- 
tions are planned for fiscal year 1954. 

Subsequent to the presentation of the budget document, the Secre- 
tary ¢ f the Navy has, with the consent of the House Armed Services 
Committee, halted exploration in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 
Fuads heretofore appropriated will finance the closeout of this pro- 
gram and that portion of the compilation of a comprehensive final 
report that can be accomplished within the fiscal year. 

From fiscal year 1916 through fiscal year 1953, the total income 
from all sources from the naval petroleum reserves was approximately 
$98 million. During the same period, all capital and noncapital 
expenditures have aggregated approximately $95 million of which 
a substantial portion has gone toward the Alaskan exploration pro- 
gram. Most of the remainder has gone toward development of the 
700-million-barrel reserves in the Elk Hills oilfield. 
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The known productive Government lands of Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 2, entirely leased to private parties, return annually 
pproximately $800,000. On the basis of production increases recent- 
‘recommended for Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1, the annual 
turn from this reserve should approximate $20,500,000, thus per- 
tting a yearly deposit in the United States Treasury of approxi- 

nately $21,300,000 from Naval Petroleum Reserves Nos. 1 and 2. 
: Should Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 be put on emergency pro- 
iction, pursuant to a joint resolution of Congress, at a rate of 
cul 000 barrels per day for example (50,000 from the shallow zone 
d 50.000 from the Stevens zone), the Government’s share thereof 
ould aggregate 44 486 barrels daily from the shallow Zone, having a 
sent value of $2.44 per barrel, and 39,654 barrels daily from the 
Stevens zone, having a present value of $3.15 per barrel; the total 
ly income from this production would then aggregate $108,546 


rom the shallow zone and $124,910 from the Stevens zone, or, in all, 
$233,456. This sum would total, per annum, $85,211,440 for oil 
alone which, with additional income from the sale of gasoline and 
ther hydrocarbons, would bring the total revenue to the Government 
to approximately $87,600,000 annually. 

It may therefore be emphasized that the planned operation for 
the fiscal year will bring a large immediate return to the United 
States Treasury and that a capital investment is being made toward 
substantially greater returns at such time as Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 1 may be opened to emergency production. 

That concluded my opening statement, Mr. Chairman. If there 
un are any questions, I will endeavor to answer them. 

Mr. WiegeLteswortH. The only operation contemplated is in respect 
to Petroleum Reserve No. 1; is that right? 


7 Commander Carson. Petroleum reserve No. 1 will be the only 
a place where we will conduct any drilling operations. We are closing 
mM out the program in Alaska, and we hope to have the last men out 

except for custodial purposes, by the Ist of October in this calendar 
I yeal 


Mr. WiaeLtesworth. How much have we already expended on 
reserve No. 4? 
a Commander Carson. It is on the order of approximately $52 
Me million. 


C- Mr. Wiecteswortn. You had a substantial sum a year ago, did 
you not? 

e Commander Carson. Yes; we had approximately $7,500,000 a 
year ago. 

Mir. Wiee_eswortnH. As far as you can see the situation, that is 


washed up now? 


nu Commander Carson. At the present time it has been suspended for 
an indefinite period, and there is no present plan for the Navy to 


. resume the exploratory program in that area. 

5 Mr. Wieeteswortnh. What is the status of work in respect to 
u No. 2and No. 3? 

h Commander Carson. In No. 2, which is adjoming No. 1 to the 


south, all of the Navy’s productive lands are leased out. The Navy 
itself is conducting no operations, except that of supervision, with 
the help of the United States Geological Survey, of the activities of 
the lessees. It does not carry on any new exploratory work 
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Mr. WiecLteswortn. That is on No. 2? 

Commander Carson. That is No. 2. 

Mr. Wiac.teswortn. And No. 3? 

Commander Carson. No. 3 is Teapot Dome. There is no ope: 
tion contemplated at Teapot Dome during the fiscal year 1954, and 
the only function that will be performed in that respect will be eu 
todial functions which will be performed out of the Director’s office 
We have concluded our exploratory work there 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You ought to have less administrative work 
then in fiscal 1954 than in fiscal 1953, should you not? 

Commander Carson. That is correct. As far as Teapot Dom 
staff was concerned, we had two military there for a while. 


Firtp ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WiecieswortnH. | am Jooking at the figures in the adminis 
trative breakdown activity No. 1. You ask for $163,000 for field 
administration compared with $157,000 this year and $147,000 in 
1952, when all vou are going to operate is No. 1 

Commander Carson. That also includes the expense of thi 
Director’s head office 

Mr. WiGGLeswortu. I see that. 

Commander Carson. It would seem that the figure should be less 
because of the closing out of Alaska and Teapot Dome. However, the 
costs of field administration in Alaska were not included in th 
$157,000 figure you referred to. Those costs were provided by th« 
Bureau of Yards and Docks inasmuch as that Bureau has been 
administering the exploration contract in Alaska. 

Teapot Dome was also entered under another subhead, it was not 
reflected in this 1953 appropriation of $157,000. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. What is the inspection item? That is all 
being eliminated? 

Commander Carson, That is for the support of inspector’s offic 
at the Naval Petroleum No. 1 

Mr. WiacieswortH. That would be limited to No. 1? 

Commander Carson. At No. 1 and No. 2. There are no funds for 
inspection at No. 3 and No. 4 in this request. 

Mr. WiceieswortnH. The consultant services are with respect to 
No. 1? 

Commander Carson. That is correct—No. 1 and 2; I would like 
to correct that. 


PROTECTIVE DRILLING RESERVE NO. 2 


Mr. WiaGtesworts. No. 2 is all leased. 

Commander Carson. Yes; but there are problems that arise from 
time to time and which we have to pass on. For instance, now, there 
is a question of the proposal by one of the lessees to conduct secondary 
recovery tests by means of waterflooding, and we have to call in some 
consultants to give us an opinion as to the feasibility and desirability 
of undertaking such a project. 

Mr. WieG.esworrn. You are really going to spend the money for 
Petroleum Reserve No. 1? 

Commander Carson. That is where the vast bulk of the money 
will be spent 
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Mr. Wiae_teswortn. How did you arrive at the estimate? 

Commander Carson. There are certain wells that have to be 
drilled to prevent drainage from adjoining fields; and also a portion 
of the work to be undertaken is the result of a recommendation by 
the engineering committee, constituted under the unit plan contract 
with the Standard Oil Co. of California, because of water encroach- 
ment to the north and east, which would make necessary, in our 
opinion, and in the opinion of the House Armed Services Committee, 
and of the Secretary of the Navy, that certain protective drilling be 
done to try to hold the water back, and some of the wells are budgeted 
for that purpose. 

Mr. WieeLteswortn. That develops the half million dollars within 
the Government’s protective drilling? 

Commander Carson. That will take care of the largest part of it. 


NAVAL PEerroLeuM RESERVE No. 2 


Mr. WicGiesworts. Operation, $1,712,000, as compared with 
$893,000 

Commander Carson. Yes. That is explained by reason of the 
increase in production, which also arises from recommendations 
of the engineering committee. During the past fiscal year our 
production has been in the neighborhood of 7,000 to 7,500 barrels a 
day. ‘This increase, which will shortly build it up to around 24,000 
barrels a day, will, of course, require additional operating expenses. 
Although your costs are less as you increase the volume, that is, you 
bring down the unit costs, you do have certain increased costs with 
increase in production. 

Mr. OstertaGc. What are the major items? 

Commander Carson. That is actual operation in the field, the 
supplies, the gathering lines, the operation of the gas plant, and the 
work in carrying on ordinary oilfield maintenance, which means 
tanks, and lines, and various types of equipment that you need to 
have; and also periodically it is necessary to do some remedial work 
on the wells, from time to time. 


NAVAL Ot SHALE RESERVES 


Mr. Wiaaiteswortu. What is this small item under budget ac- 
tivity No. 4, $25,000, for naval oil shale reserves? I suppose that is 
for Colorado and Utah, is it not? 

Commander Carson. Yes. No. 2 is in Utah, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. Yes. What is the use of developing it at 
considerable expense when you have not brought in anything for the 
last 2 years? 

Commander Carson. The reason is this, Mr. Chairman, that in 
the oil-shale reserves, which are in Colorado, and at the site of the 
Bureau of Mines demonstration plant, that area of the reserve has 
been pretty well surveyed, and they have been estimated to a fair 
degree of accuracy, with the recoverability estimated somewhere in 
the order now of about 16 billion barrels. 

In the No. 2 activity, in Utah, which lies in a very remote and wid 
part of the country, there has never been an adequate survey, and 
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there have been actually no geological investigations to determine the 
extent or the character of the oil content of the shale in that area. 

The Geological Survey is doing some other work in that area, and 
it was suggested by them, and we agree, that it would certainly be 
more economical to conduct this survey with the work that they are 
roing to be doing in that area, so that we can for the first time get 
some estimat2 of how much oil we have in that reserve. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. Mir. Ostertag. 


DECREASE IN ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Osrertrac. As I understand, Commander, the original budget 
figure of $13,150,000 was predicated on a continuation of the opera- 
tions of the past, more or less in keeping with what you had been doing, 
that is, in connection with No. 4? 

Commander Carson. Yes, No. 4, in Alaska. 

Mr. OstertaG. In keeping with 1, 2, and 3 of the naval oil petroleum 
reserves in Colorado and Utah. 

Commander Carson. We have not spent any money actually on 
oil shale reserves. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. But did you contemplate that? 

Commander Carson. We did contemplate that $25,000 figure in the 
original budget request that you mentioned. We also contemplated 
at that tme a full year’s exploratory work in Alaska. And we had 
asked, I believe, for $9,700,000. 

We had also contemplated drilling about 4 additional wells in No. 
3, at Teapot Dome, but as result of the first 3 wells, that we drilled we 
found we had enough information that we would not be justified in 
drilling the 4 additional wells, and so that figure has been taken out. 
That was about $800,000, if I recall it correctly. 

Mr. Osrertac. The point | am trying to make is that originally 
your budget request amounted to $13,150,000, and it has subsequently 
been reduced in the revised budget to $2,400,000, a net decrease under 
the original of $11,100,000. That is correct? 

Commander Carson. Yes 

Mr. Osrertac. That is primarily due to the action of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in consultation with the House Armed Services 
Committee, which, as I understood, held up exploration of all of 
the petroleum reserves, No. 4, and the general activities in all of 
these other reserve locations, with the exploratory work that is 
roing to take place in Colorado and Utah. 

Commander Carson. No, that is not exactly correct. The major 
portion of the suspension was in the program for Alaska. There we 
had an item of $9,700,000 which had been included for that work, 
and which has been deleted. 

Mr. Osrertac. $9 million of the $11 million. 

Commander Carson. $9 million of the $11 million. In addition 
to that, there was an item of $850,000, I believe is the correct amount, 
for Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3, Teapot Dome, Casper, Wyo. 
We are not going to drill any wells there. 

Now, as to activity in No. 1 and No. 2, that will be carried on 
pretty much as has been contemplated when the budget was origi- 
nally submitted 
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In addition to the $9.7 million, which has been taken out, for next 
vear we are also going to be able to save about $3 million from money 
that has already been appropriated for Alaska, and it is within the 
$3 million that we are asking that $2.4 million be transferred to this 
appropriation to enable us to carry on the work for next year. 

Mr. WiecLtesworts. The balance will lapse to the Treasury? 

Commander Carson. Yes, whatever is not expended will go back 
to the Treasury, and it may result in even a greater saving. We 
cannot tell er how much it will be until the whole program is 
finally wrapped 1 

Mr. OsrerTaa. 'Phis | is not actually a transfer of funds, is it? 

Admiral Cutextron. The appropriations were made for 1953 to this 
appropriation for 1954, and this is the request for money which was in 
1954. It is explained in the language which we are submitting. 

\ir. WiaatesworrH. Mr. Sheppard. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVE NO. 4, ALASKA 


Mr. Sueprparp. What is the reason you discontinued operations at 
No. 4? 

Commander Carson. Mr. Sheppard, as you know, that has been a 
pretty expensive proposition up there, and the Navy did not feel that 
at this time—we set out to do what Congress wanted us to do, to make 
a reasonable evaluation of the oil-bearing potentialities in the area 
and we do not feel that the job has been completed. It is a costly 
thing, and because of the present situation and the administration’s 
effort to reduce expenditures, it was thought it would be best at this 
time to at least suspend it for an indefinite period. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Within the suspension functions, it obviously 
means that you are taking out of use in the drilling operations the 
mechanical devices? 

Commander Carson. What we have done is to make available to 
other governmental agencies in Alaska al! of the equipment and 
materials which they feel they can use and have need for in the area. 
And it appears that practically all of that will be taken over by other 
agencies of the Government, including the Armed Forces in Alaska, 
except some oilfield equipment and supplies, which are being reserved 
in storage at Poimt Barrow for some future time when the Navy 
decides whether it is going in there, or possibly whether private indus- 
try may become interested, if they should become interested. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is there any consideration in the transfer of ma- 
terial that is going to other governmental agencies that would reflect 
to the benefit in the Alaska oil operations? 

Commander Carson. We are not being reimbursed; it is, for the 
most part, on a nonreimbursable basis. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Whatever they take is a complete writeoff, so far as 
the Navy is concerned? 

Commander Carson. That is right. We are not asking them for 
any reimbursement. And I do feel very happy that this $52 million 
includes some $6 or $7 million of inventory and materials up there, 
which if they can be used by other Government agencies, will in effect 
reduce the cost of the program to us so far. 
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FINAL REPORT ON FINDINGS IN ALASKA 


Mr. SuHepparp. I assume that you will have a closeout report rel- 
ative to your findings in the field about Alaska? 

Commander Carson. That is being prepared—and there are sev- 
eral segments—under a contractual arrangement. One of the seg- 
ments is by the United States Geological Survey, which will include 
the segment on geology. 

Another segment is on the geophysics, which is being prepared by 
the unit on geophysics. 

The final report will be completed by the United States Geological 
Survey, and it will contain the sections which have been prepared by 
the people who have been working on it. 

Mr. SHepparp. What kind of publicity will it receive; will it be 
available just to Government agencies; or will it be made public? 

Commander Carson. It will be available to the public, for the in- 
formation of anybody who might be interested in knowing what we 
have been able to learn about the geology and the oil-bearing poten- 
tialities in the area. 

Mr. SHepparp. | assume that under your arrangements that the 
Navy would receive the final report. 

Commander Carson. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. At that time will you supply this committee with 
a copy of it? 

Commander Carson. We will be glad to do so. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is going to be the status of the real property 
involved when you disestablish the reserve? 


Commander Carson. Mr. Sheppard, I do not know, except this, 
that at the hearing before the House Armed Services Committee, the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Anderson, was asked the question what 
did he propose to do with the reserve, and his answer was there is 
nothing planned at this time, and as far as I know, there is no intention 
on the part of anyone in the Navy, that I am aware of, to do anything 
other than leave it as a reserve for the time being. 


NOTIFICATION OF DISPOSITION OF NO, 4, ALASKA 


Mr. SHeprarp. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request that the chair- 
man of the committee, through procedures he may deem advisable, 
address a communication to the Secretary of the Navy, requesting him 
to advise this committee in advance of any disposal of Naval Petroleum 


Reserve No. 4, in Alaska. 
DISPOSITION OF EQUIPMENT AT NO. 4 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. Do you have any equipment up there at 
Mo. 4? 

Commander Carson. Yes; we have several drilling rigs, we have a 
creat deal of tubing; and we have some mud, a heavy-duty machine 
shop, and a light-duty machine shop. We have some weasels that is 
used for transportation through the tundra and over the snow. 

Then we have some LVT’s, the amphibious vehicle, as you know. 
Then we have numerous construction equipment items, such as bull- 
dozers, tractors, tractor trailers, and barracks, stores building, supply 
buildings, and so forth. 
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\ir. WiageLeswortrn. What is to become of that? 

Commander Carson. Most of this equipment, except the oil-field 

juipment, which we are keeping, is being made available to other 
governmental agencies, and I have been informed just before I came 
Ip - re by the office in Alaska that it appears that practically all of 
that equipment will be taken over by other agencies, 

We are keeping, of course, a fairly accurate record of everything 
ve dispose of in that respect. “While we are closing out construction 
ind are actually getting out, there is still some very valuable property 

Point Barrow, and we intend to keep about two custodians, white 

stodians, and five Eskimos all of the time, to be prepared to do any 

pairs, in the event, for instance, a door should be blown out, that 

ild result in considerable damage. 

\Mr. WiagGLeswortnH. Are you going to be doing any more work up 
there now? 

Commander Carson. No; only the custodial function. 

Mr. WieeLteswortn. Why are you keeping this material there? 

Commander Carson. As I say, so far as the program is concerned, 

has been suspended, and will not be resumed by the Navy. 

Mr. WieegLeswortn. You do not anticipate any? 

Commander Carson. I do not anticipate it within the next few 
vears. Maybe, after a period of 2 or 3 years. For instance, if private 

lustry does not show any interest in going into the reserve, and | 
light add that at the presence of that material already on the reserve 
vould perhaps provide some incentive, because it would not be there 
otherwise, because of the cost of transporting materials to this remote 
spot—otherwise the Navy could either bring it back to the States, 
where it is found economical to do so—if it were found possible to 
return it and dispose of it at a profit. 

\ir. WiageLeswortn. If there are any materials that could be 
brought back and disposed of, it seems to me that should be done now. 

Commander Carson. We feel that for the time being, to prevent 
the material from deteriorating within the next 2 or 3 years, at least, 
we should have it cared for. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortn. If it is not going to be used, why have the 
expense of keeping people up there if it serves no purpose? 

Commander Carson. We have some buildings up there that will 
need some sort of care, otherwise they will go down pretty badly. 
We have a pretty good installation, a powerplant, some barracks 
and office space, which if not used in connection with the petroleum 
reserve, is entirely possible that it may be used by the Air Force or 
the Army for some defense installations. 


OBLIGATIONS, APPROPRIATIONS, AND UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. Last year there was another appropriation, 
which has been called to my attention, $4 million. Will you give us 
a table for the record that will show, by appropriation, the unobligs ted 
balance carried over into 1953, the appropriations for 1953, the esti- 
mated obligations for 1953, and the actual obligations to the latest 
date, and estimated unobligated balances as of June 30, 1953. 

Commander Carson. Yes. 

Mr. WiaegLeswortH. You can just put that in the record when you 
revise your remarks. 
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» information requested follows:) 


Table of ob g 1t2 mS, appropriations, and unobligat d balance s 


500, OO 5 257, 57 3, 500, 000 


513 


72, 989 


250. 000 12, 047 5 G00. OOD 


reported through A 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


Mr. WiaGieswortn. I notice there is a change in language sug 
gested, which I understand is to take the place of language proposed 
in the Truman budget; is that correct? 

Commander Carson. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. Without objection, we will insert the new 
language in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


PrRoPpOsED CHANGE IN LANGUAGI 


For expenses necessary for exploration, prospecting, conservation, development 
id operation of the naval petroleum reserves, as authorized by law 

tsi 3 250,000] $2,400,000 to be derived by transfer from the appropriation ** Nava 

troleum Reserve Numbered 4, Alaska, fiscal year 1953- -1954.’ 

Mr. WiaeLtesworts. Is there any comment you would like to make 
on the language? It see te to be pretty muc h self-explanatory. 

Comms ander Carson. I believe it is. As you See we previously 
had 2 appropriations, 1 for naval petroleum No. 4, and the other was 
the so-called operation and conservation of ns el. petroleum reserves 
and this language has been suggested, because | think it can be carrie d 
under one appropriation. The proposed language change will make 
the money available for us. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 








CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


We will insert at this point tables on civilian personnel for this 
ogram. 
[he matter referred to is as follows: 


bsequent to the presentation of the budget document, the Secretary of the 
has approved the closeout of exploration in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, 
\laska, and the drilling program in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3 (Teapot 
Wvyo., has been completed 1 year ahead of schedule These t 
ram changes have permitted the reductions in both military and civilian 
rements indicated in the accompanying exhibits, with corresponding savings 
e current budget estimate for fiscal vear 1954 
» of the director, naval petroleum reserves is responsible to the Secre- 
ol the Navy, and through him to the Congress, for the conduet of all pl Ant 


hnical and financial operations concerning the naval petroleum and oil- 


WoO Dasic 








reserves A small but highly competent staff of petroleum engineers, 
nilitary and civilian, is employed to guide the director in his execution ot 
responsibilities 
The inspector, naval petroleum reserves in California, maintains a similar 
ynization for supervision and administration of the unit plan contract between 
vy and the Standard Oil Co. of California in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 
Hills), Calif., as well as administration of leasing activities in Naval Petroleum 
rve No. 2 (Buena Vista Hillis), Calif. The inspector, naval petroleum re- 
in California, is the field representative of the director and reports to him 
| Office of Naval Petroleum and Oil Shale Reserve has been a small organi 
since its inception, with its policies and programs worked out by consulta 
etween the Secretarv of the Navy and the Armed Services Committees of 











CC 
Congress. 
OrricE OF NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 
years and dollars by appropriation administe red by the Executive Offic of the 
Secre tary 
Fiseal year 1952 Fiseal year 1953 Fiseal year 1954 
Mat al 
Man- | p - | Dollar Man- | Dollars 
1 year year 
years ; Toad ‘ 
-" 4} al esti ! te 
ua ated ated , i 
“e NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 
I. By budget activity, total 17.0 79, 471 16 76, 834 14 67, 787 
J 1. Field administration y 42, 679 7 28, 412 7 32, 306 
LS N al Petroleum Reserve 
No. 1 7 33, Sie 7 O18 7 1 
5. 3. Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No 5, 27 1¢ ) 
d I t 104 
e Il. By source, total 
From current year funds, sut 
total 17.0 79, 471 16 72, 397 14 67, 78 


From prior year funds, sub 





3. From reimbursements, sub- 
total 


ling control, total 
Under own ceiling control 17.0 79, 471 16 72, 397 14 67, 787 
2. Under ceiling control of other 

bureaus and offices 
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Monpay, May 25, 1953. 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMS 


WITNESSES 


ADM. WILLIAM M. FECHTELER, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

REAR ADM. HOMER N. WALLIN, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

REAR ADM. MALCOLM F. SCHOEFFEL, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
ORDNANCE 

CAPT. ROBERT H. SPECK, USN, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, GUNS SYS- 
TEMS, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 
CAPT. CORNELIUS S. SEABRING, USN, FISCAL DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF SHIPS 

REAR ADM. MAURICE E. CURTS, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (READINESS) 

CAPT. WALDEMAN N. CHRISTENSEN, USN, DIRECTOR, FLEET MAIN- 
TENANCE DIVISION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OP- 
ERATIONS (LOGISTICS) 

REAR ADM. THOMAS M. STOKES, USN, DIRECTOR, GENERAL PLAN- 
NING GROUP. OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

CAPT. EDWIN R. SWINBURNE, USN, DIRECTOR, PROGRESS ANAL- 
YSIS GROUP, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROL- 
LER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


\ir. WigGLeswortH. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up this morning first the general subject of shipbuilding 

| conversion, which, in the worksheets, is broken down into three 
ppropriation items, entitled ‘Construction of Ships,” ‘ ‘L iquids ition 

of Contract Authorization,’’ and “Shipbuilding and Conversion.” 
The Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Fechteler, is with us this 

morning, and I believe has an overall statement by way of opening 
s discussion. Will you proceed, please, Admiral? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Frecureter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the budget estimates before you include funds to build and 

mvert ships for the Navy for fiscal year 1954. The program is 
necessary in order to reduce the rate at which our ships are becoming 
ol bsol scent. 

[t is prudent for us to replace a few ships each year rather than 
attempt a large program of hasty construction during a future emer- 
rency. We must avoid repeating the situation we had in the 1930’s. 

You recall that after World War I we had a large number of hastily 
built destroyers. They were built during the war years in great haste 
to combat the German submarine menace of World War I. After the 
war, those destroyers were laid up as a reserve. 

During the interval between wars, the Navy was not permitted 
to build modern destroyers to cope with the improvements in sub- 
marines. Worse consequences than this neglect were soon apparent. 

The old destroyers were not designed for Jong sustained operations 
t sea. They were primarily for protection of cargo and troop ships 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean, They had no antiaircraft guns, worthy 
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of the name, to combat the growing capability of aircraft attacks o; 
surface ships. 

A belated program of destroyer construction was started. W 
nearly entered World War IL with destroyers armed with 50-ealibs 
machine guns, It would have been a bad mistake to have tried to 
fight World War I] with World War I destrovers. 

This problem of obsolescence affects all types of warships. It is q 
particularly serious problem in the attack aircraft carriers we must 
have if vour Navy is to make use of the modern aircraft we are noy 
producing 

We can meet this problem of obsolescence in part by conversion at 
alteration. But there is a limit to what we can do with a carrier’s 
hull and her equipment which were designed in the late 1930’s to us 
aircraft built in the earlv 1940’s. 

With the advent of jet propelled aircraft, our Esser class carriers 


1 


became obsolescent. Conversion has delaved the Essex class becoming 


obsolete. The same is true of the Afidway class for which we mu 
provide some alterations to accomodate and operate the newe 
jet-propelled planes. 

The attack carriers of World War II that we have in our reserv: 
fleets are in about the same relative state of usefulness today as the 
World War I destrovers were in the 1930’s. ; 

The program which has been submitted for your consideration will 
provide for the following types and numbers: 


CONSTRUCTION 
ly] 8 ] Nu 

M 

4 | ( ‘ CVA 

] DD 

4 ek su ( SS 
Mine vessel 

M j AM 

M AMCI 
Patr } DF 
Amy 

A AKA 

I I I ) 

I LS 
4 4 AK 

lect Mark € 750 t te LCM 
CONVERSIONS 

hich cies — oe eee CVA 

Rad I t DER 

Rad pickets DER . 4 

Completion of 2 hulls left over from World War II on which construction was stopped. 
2 Conve 1 of 4 diesel-driven destroyer escorts to radar pickets 


I should like to show you what these program items look like by 
displaying a series of charts. 

They will be presented in the order shown in the tabulation by 
types 

(Note that canted decks for the last three 27—C conversions were 
authorized by the Secretary of Defense to congressional committees 
last week—week of May 18-23, 1953.) 

(Also, Forrestal class will have canted decks.) 





| 
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[his program is necessary simply to keep pace with de nee nts 

o reduce the rate at which our ships are becoming overag It 

not an expansion. It is less than half of what would be seauived 

a simple replacement basis for a force of the size we have operating 

it represents about one-twelfth of our total budget. Yet | 

rt ic eclare it to be an essential part in order that we can maintain our 
re capacity to project oul national power across the sea 


m ‘ . 
| : [hat is the program, Mr. Chairman. 
PROBLEM OF OBSOLESCENCE 

_ When it comes to the question of obsolescence, this is a char 
\ { to the question of obsol th hart 
= ng the various classes of ships—auxiliaries, amphibious, mine, 

and major combatants. This chart indicates what would 
rl 


ppen if you had a complete moratorium on shipbuilding between 
ming w and 1965, the next 11 years. This little thing here is the force 
at 1,131 ships that we are operating today—-287 auxiliaries, 233 
phibious, 200 mine and patrol, 1 experimental, and 410 major 
atants 
\nyplace along the line, for example 1960, there would be our 
ation with respect to obsolescence. And if you carry it out to 
ve would be operating an almost completely obsolescent Navy 
h the exception of those items which have been authorized since 


Mr. Osrertac. Admiral, do you mean that if we just stood still 

tween now and 1965? 

\dmiral Fecurever. That is correct, sir; building. Of course that 
s not take into consideration other factors such as the complete 

sintegration of the shipbuilding capac ity of the Nation, if that were 


»occur. That is purely on the Navy’s operating forces 
CARRIERS 


This chart shows the difference between an Essex class as fought 

ring the war, the Essex conversion 27C, and the Forrestal class. 

he Lssex completed during the war is the dark shaded area, and the 

cht green shows the various features of the Forrestal class, super- 

posed on the old carrier. 

These various items that have to be built into the ship are due to 

1c fact that we are operating heavier aircraft. They have increased 

overall dimensions; the ship requires increased fuel capacity; we must 

have more and higher capacity catapults. The Forrestal class has 

uur catapults. The situation with a propeller-driven airplane, we 

ised to be able to keep them in the air, and the rate at which you 

an get them off the deck did not bother us too much. Now, how- 

er, you cannot afford to keep those things in the air, their duration 

is too small, so what we do is keep them on deck until the last minute 

i before you need them, and then you have to be able to get them in 

the air. So we put four catapults. You have higher speeds, so you 

must have different arresting gear. You must have additional ord- 

nance capacity—by that I mean ammunition—because these higher 

performance planes can deliver a heavier load. And finally, you must 

build into your ship a stronger hull to reduce damage by bombs, 
torpedoes, and other weapons. 


vere 


bees 
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DESTROYERS 


This is a chart showing the difference between the destroyer built 
during World War II and that which we have in mind now. We hay; 
got a few of these under construction. | believe there were thre 
in last year’s program, and this is just a continuation of the same 
thing 

The red indicates the changes in the new ship as compared to th 
old one. We have, for example, this one is the 5-inch 38-caliber ma 
battery, and this is the 5-inch 54-caliber rapid fire, an enormou 
improved gun. This one will just have 3 guns as compared to 6 whic! 
we had in World War II, but the offensive capability of these 3 vast]; 
exceeds that of the 6 of the old. We will have the 3-inch 50-calibe 
for close in attacks, as compared to the 40 millimeter. You can get 
in a 3-inch projectile the influence fuse. You cannot get it in 
40 millimeter 

The torpedo is n modern forced torpedo business. You have th 
increased fire control, increased capabilities of the sonar equipment 
and, finally, we build into the ship more strength. 

Mr. Osrertac. You spoke of the comparison from the standpoint 
of offensive capability as between the old destroyer and the new on 
But a destroyer is primarily a defensive ship, is it not? 

Admiral Fecutrecer. It is used both ways, Mr. Ostertag. Fo 
example, it is being used in Korea as a screen for the carriers. But it 
is also being used close in shore as shore bombardment support for ow 
troops. Whenever you have a battle line on shore which is within 
reach of your naval batteries, you can do a fine job. Any peninsula 
in the world has the same characteristics as Korea. 

Mr. Osrertraa. How do its defensive capabilities compare with the 
old type? 

Admiral Frecurevter. Very much superior. Against aircraft it is 
vastly superior in range and that sort of thing. As far as going afte! 
enemy submarines is concerned, not only do you have built into the 
ship the equipment to go after the submarines, but you have vastly 
improved sonar for detection. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. OstertaG. How about conversion, the application of the depth 
sonar to the old destroyers? 

Admiral FecuTeLer. We are doing that as rapidly as we can, but 
you come to the limitation of the hull. You could not put this 
5-inch 54-caliber battery in this ship. It would not take it. 


i 


SUBMARINES 


This is a chart indicating the improvements in submarines as com- 
pared to the submarines with which we fought World War II. Ver 
briefly, the new one here has greater depth and greater submerged 
maneuverability. It completely absorbs the bubble when the torpedo 
is fired. The bubble is very important, since when you fire a torpedo 
this enormous amount of air comes out of the hull and gives you away 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is there no way of overcoming that? 

Admiral Fecutreter. We have in the new one, but it is not feasible 
to put this new equipment into the old one. The new one has more 
submerged speed and endurance, and improved sonar, radar, and fire 
control 
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LANDING SHIP, DOCK 


This is the landing ship, dock. The first time I ever saw one of 
these things was at Pearl Harbor in 1943, and my reaction was, who 
was the curious character who dreamed up this job? But it has de- 

loped into being the ship of the greatest demand in the service. 
Every one of them that we have is in the active fleet. We do not have 

in the reserve fleet. These ships have a tail gate, and the whole 

de of the ship is open to the sea. You flood down the ship and you 
float in these other things. You can take heavier and bigger equip- 
nt than you can load by crane onto aship. Actually, this program 

; designed to keep pace with the Army’s requirements for amphibious 
ships, and of course the Marines get their equipment from the Army. 


LST 


This is the old LST used in World War Il. When I was in New 
Guinea the rate of progress of General MacArthur’s army was keyed 
to the capability and speed of the LST’s. That was the contro!ling 

ctor. What we are doing here is building a ship which has a larger 
bow door and has a strengthened bow ramp and a turntable. The 

d ones we used to have to back in, and we found the turntable is 
necessary. It has a greater troop carrying capacity, and we have 
stepped up its speed about 40 percent. In my experience this 9 knots 
was something we hoped to get, but mostly you would get 7! 


MINE CRAFT 


The mine craft construction program is simply a reflection of 
progress in the development and design of mines. ‘The most important 
thing is that you reduce the magnetic signature. By that I mean 
that some types of mines are actuated by the inherent magnetism 
of aship’s hull. We try to cancel that out by various means, but the 
mportant thing is that you build wooden hulls. That, unfortunately, 
means limited life. You must lessen your engine noise, because 
some of these mines are actuated by acoustics. The enemy drops a 
mine and this fellow hears it and goes off on sound. And incorporated 
n these ships are the new mine sweeping and mine detection equip- 
ment that we have devised. 


DESTROYER ESCORT 


This is a new destroyer escort. For the sake of brevity I would 
say that the changes we contemplate putting in these are parallel 
to the destroyer experience we have had. 


“MIDWAY’’ CVA CONVERSION PROGRAM 


And finally, there is the Midway CVA conversion program. We 
expect to put in higher capacity catapults, arresting gear, elevator 
capacity, double the aviation fuel capacity and increase the deck 
strength and put the canted deck in. 
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CANTED DECK 


Would it be useful to explain what that canted deck contemplates? 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Yes, I think it would be helpful, Admiral. 

Admiral Frcurever. In the days of the old propeller-drive: 
airplane, it was quite simple to land along the axis of the ship. Your 
resting wires—I think there were about nine—were down here, and 
then you had a portable barrier across the ship about here. Some- 
times they would come in too high and fail to catch in any of the wires 
then they would hit the barrier. It usually caused major damage to 
that plane, but it saved all these planes that are parked forward her 
If you are taking on board a fleet or 40 or 50 planes, you have got to 
park them up here, and if your last plane, or 1 of your last 10 planes 
misses everything down here, you go on forward, and you cannot usi 
the same type barrier as with the jet plane, because it is down or 
deck and not feasible. We have had 1 or 2 unfortunate accidents 
where a jet got forward there and did damage to parked planes. 

The British came up with the idea, why is it necessary to land along 
the axis of the ship? Why not land in a canted business about like 
this, and do away with the barrier, and then if the fellow misses all 
the wires back here, he just goes on. He comes off the side of the 
ship and makes another ae at it, and you do not jeopardize every 
thing else you have on the deck. 

Mr. SHepparp. What happens if he is coming in with a dead stick? 

Admiral FrcureLer. As a matter of fact, a fellow did that in Korea 
the other day and he caught the wires. 

Mr. Suepparp. The wires are still there? 

Admiral Fecurreter. Yes, the wires are there, but your barrier is 
not there. If he misses all the wires then he does not jeopardize all 
the rest of the planes on the ship, and people. 

Mr. OsrrerraaG. In other words, they attempt to land on one side 
of the deck and work diagonally across? 

Admiral Fecureier: Yes. 

Mr. Osrrerraa. Is there an extension on each side? 

Admiral Fecurever. Not back here. You start right back here in 

approx mately the same place you did before, but instead of going 
straight up the deck you come up at anangle. The angle is only about 
10 ans 
That is about the program, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Wiacteswortn. Thank you, Admiral 
Of the record. 


Discussion off the record 


AS 


AUTHORIZED TONNAGE 


\ir. WiccLeswortu. Admiral, you told us that you are requesting 
he new program 19 major combatant ships, 150 small landing 
aft. and 7 conversions Is the new tonnage all within the tonnage 
presently authorized? 

Admiral FrcuTever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortu. May we have for the record, as I think we 
have had in the past, a table to show by public law the tonnage previ- 
ously authorized? 

Admiral FrecuTever. Yes, sit 


The table referred to is as follows: 
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ition of warship tonnage balance remaining under various p tblic laws a 
end of fiscal year 194538 
Unobl 
Law: arshi 
Act of March 27, 1934 (Public Law 135, 73d Cong 549. 665 
Act of Mav 17, 1938 (Public Law 528, 75th Cong 14, 548 
\ f June 14, 1940 (Public Law 629, 76th Cong 21, 300 
‘ of July 19, 1940 Public Law 757, 76th Cong 116, 414 
Act of December 23, 1941 (Public Law 369, 77th Cong 10, 282 
\ of Julv 9, 1942 (Public Law 666, 77th Cong 548. 601 
Act of March 10, 1951 (Public Law 3, 82d Cong 24, 900 
Total 1, 315, 710 
tion of tonnage balances remaining unde existing statutes and tor nag 


authorizations required for 1954 program 


P I bl Proposed 1954 
, balance program 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 
\ 1.315 10 0. ) 
4 warfare vesst ind landi cr RS, 4 1 
| irfare vessels 3, 51 3, O10 
1 vessel 4,214 2, 620 
combatant vessel 1, 411, 864 110, 810 
4 el 81. 650 18. OOO 
YOO 
ul crait ORD 
v construction 1, 503, 404 128, 810 


““PORRESTAL’’ CLASS CARRIERS 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. You have told us something about the 
Forrestal carrier today, and I think we had the details in that respect 
when you were here, and Assistant Secretary Floberg was here 
before. Is there anything further that should be added at this time 
in your opinion in respect to the advantages of that type of carrier 
and the necessity of it at this time from the standpoint of the Navy 
as compared with the smalier types of carriers that we have been 
using? 

Admiral Fecureier. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that your previous 
record is complete with respect to that. 

Mr. WiacLtesworrn. The No. 1 carrier in that class will be ready 
when? 


Admiral FrcuTever. 
Mr. WiIGGLESWORTH. 
Admiral FrecutTeer. 
Mr. W1IGGLESWORTH. 


thorized will be ready 


Admiral FrecuTre.er. 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. 


Admiral WALLIN. Jt 
date for the Forrestal, 
which is No. 2, will be 


is about a year later, about December 1955. 


December 1954. 

And the No. 2 is due when? 

About a year later. 

About December 1955. And this carrier au- 
when? 

About a vear later. 

December 1956? 

ist about. December 1954 is the scheduled 
and that is a 36-month job. The Saratoga, 
about a 39-month job, and the best we can do 
That may be extended 


because of the difficulty in a new high pressure steam design. But 
this one we expect to do in 34 months because it will be a duplicate 


of the No. 2 carrier. 
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Mr. WiaGLeswortn. I believe in the earlier testimony in thes: 
hearings you gave us all the statistics for the three classes of carriers 
and the comparative costs? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir 


PRIORITY LIST OF NEW SHIPS REQUESTED 


Mr. WicGLtesworts. What would you say in regard to the prior- 
ities of the new ships that are being requested? Last year you gave 
us a table showing the relative importance which the Navy attached 
to these various types of ships, and perhaps you could either give us 
those now or furnish a similar table when you revise your remarks. 

Admiral Frecure.er. I would like at this point to point out, M: 
Chairman, that this represents a boildown from a program which con- 
templated something in the nature of $2 billion to completely avoid 
the obsolescence specter in the future, and in the origianal $2 billion 
study we had nothing in there which we did not consider a legitimate 
part of the study, and we have taken out from that study the items 
which we considered of the highest priority. It would be difficult to 
produce a cast-iron priority list. In other words, it would be difficult 
to sav that if you give us $100 million less than we have asked for, it 
would be proper to cut off $100 million from the bottom of the list 
I would think that the proper thing to do would be to then take a look 
at the entire program which you have in hand. Asa general guide we 
have tried to put in the priority list which we will furnish for the record 
just that, a general guide, but I would urge that it not be regarded as 
something that can be chopped off at any stage of the game without a 
complete review of that which remains 

Mr. WiaaLteswortnH. But you can give us something that indicates 
the relative importance? 

Admiral Frecurever. Yes, sir. We will do that. 

The list requested appears on p. 1088). 


SHIPS IN ACTIVE FLEET 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. You stated, I think, that we now have 1,131 
ships which we are maintaining in the active fleet? 

Admiral Frecurever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnu. What will a comparable number be in fiscal 
1954? 

Admiral Fecureter. Exactly the same ,sir. In the original budget 
there were 70 additional ships. Those ships were to be new construc- 
tion which would be completed during fiscal 1954. We contemplated 
in the original budget that we would just increase the operating 
forces by that number. Most of them were small mine craft and that 
sort of thing. What we contemplate now is as each one of these new 
ones comes out we will counterbalance by putting an equivalent ship 
into the reserve fleet. 

Mr. OstertaGc. Not converted? 

Admiral Frecutreier. No, sir. 
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thes SHIPS UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND CONVERSION 


\fr. WiaGLeswortH. How many ships will be under construction 
954? 

\dmiral Wauurn. There will be 751, counting the conversions and 
nting the small eraft, the LCVP’s, 350 of them. 


11 


[r. WiaGLeswortnH. Can you give me first your constructions and 


rie n conversions? 
eave \dmiral WALLIN. New construction—I am going from the 1948 
ched program up through the 1953 program—completed 355. 
y€ us \fr. WieeteswortH. Under construction? 
- Admiral Wauiin. No. Of the program 751 will be under con- 
M struction and conversion. 
con \r. WicGieswortn. I thought that included those you were 
VO erting? 
lion \dmiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 
mate \ir. WiaeLeswortu. And construction? 
tems \dmiral Wain. I want to say with regard to the 751 that 350 
It to those are the small LCVP’s. 
leult \ir. WigaLesworrs. Seven hundred and fifty-one exclusive of 
yr, it on) ers ms? 
list (Admiral Wauurn. No, sir. 
look \lr. WiegGLeswortH. And 129 more under conversions? 
awe Admiral Wauuin. The 751 includes 129 conversions. 
COT ; 
. Pe | SHIPS IN RESERVE FLEET 
u 
\ir. WicgeLeswortH. How many will there be in the reserve fleet, 
ates | he so-called mothball fleet? 
| Admiral Wain. The total reserve fleet is 1,256. 
Mr. WigGLeswortH. One thousand two hundred and fifty-six in the 
mothball fleet? 
Admiral Wauuin. I may have to correct that, Mr. Chairman. 
Admiral CLeExton. What date are we talking about? We ought to 
, specify a certain date. 
18! \ir. WiaeLeswortH. We are talking about fiscal year 1954. 
Admiral Wauuin. As of June 30, 1953, 1,512 in the reserve fleet 
and as of June 30, 1954, 1,579. 
— Mr. WiceGLeswortu. The figures you gave me for under construc- 
tion and conversions, were as of June 30, 1953? 
get \dmiral Wauuin. That is as of May 1, 1953. 
i 
os SHIPS IN NAVAL RESERVE TRAINING FLEET 
hat Mr. WiceL_eswortu. There are some additional ships you have for 
lew training purposes, are there not? 
hip Admiral Wauuin. We have about 93, I believe, in the Naval Reserve 


fleet. 
Mr. Wice.teswortn. Over and above the figures you gave me? 
\dmiral Wauuin. In the Naval Reserve training fleet; yes, sir. I 
will give you that figure in just a moment. Ninety-three is correct. 
Mr. WiecLeswortnu. When you revise your remarks will you insert 
a table such as the Admiral has suggested that will show us by each 


of those categories what the number is? 











Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortsu. Currently, or as of the end of the fiscal year 
and a comparable figure for 1954. 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished t] 
committe 


OVERALI APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS AVAILABLE Fi 
SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMS 


Mr. WiceLeswortnu. I want to get a few overall figures, if I can 
As I understand it, for the 1948-51 programs, inclusive, you 
asking $56,700,000 which you say is the result of increased prices 
That compares with $52,273,000 appropriated for the current. fis 

vear; is that right? 

Admiral Wain. That is correct; ves, sir. 

Mr. WiceLteswortnH. Then for liquidation of contract authoriza- 
tions in respect to those same programs you are asking $76,968,000? 

Admiral Wauutn. That is right. 

Mr. WiecieswortnH. As compared with $62,860,000 in the current 
fiscal year? 

Admiral WauLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieetesworts. And for the new program you are asking 
$741,500,000 as compared with $511,938,000? 

Admiral Wauuitn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiGGLesworts. So that in terms of the appropriation for a 
construction programs we have a request for $875,168,000 as compared 
with $627,071,000? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. If we look at amounts available, howev: 
we find that for the 1948-51 programs, inclusive, the amount for 1954 
becomes $68,036,000 as compared with $86,406,044 in the current 
fiscal] vear? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicGiteswortn. For the liquidation of contract authoriza- | 
tions the figures remain the same, $76,968,000 as compared with 
$62,860,000 in the current fiscal year? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. And for the new program, $944,734,101 as | 
compared with $977 ,036,606? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. Which gives a total of $1,089,738,101 as 
compared with $1,126,302,650. And I notice that there is apparently 
an anticipated carryover into 1955 of $163.2 million. 

On the basis of the full appropriation requested and the othe: 
amounts available for expenditure, there will be available for expendi- 
ture in the fiscal year 1954 and subsequent years a total of $2,742,- 
522,188, not counting some $20,468,000 unfinanced contract au- 
thority. 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir. I would remark on that, regarding 
availability of previous money, that it is all either obligated for thi 
program or committed to the program—practically all obligated 

Mr. Wiec.teswortn. I understand that. 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir. 
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\ir. WieeLeswortnH. Also, if 1 understand the justifications, you 
have uncompleted in the 1948-51 programs, inclusive, 34 major 
s. §2 small ships, and 3 conversions? 
miral WaLuin. I think that is right, sir 

Discussion off the record.) 


UNCOMPLETED CONSTRUCTION 


L,} T 
\ir. WicGLeswortu. To save time, let me give you the tigures that I 
you may correct them if they are not correct. I understand 
— ) the j istifications that in respect. to the programs 1948-51 you 
srs ve uncompleted 34 major ships, 82 small ships, and 3 conversions; 
nny d for the 1952 and 1953 you have uncompleted 92 major ships, 413 
u | ships, and 126 conversions. Of course, for 1954 you are asking 


9 major ships, 150 small ships; and 7 conversions which, if these 
res are correct, would give uncompleted 145 major ships, 645 small 
d 136 conversions. If those figures are not correct, I should 





hor 


58 ON 1 ay - 
? them to be corrected. 
Admiral WALLIN. We will check them for the record, Mr. Chairman. 
urrs 
UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER INTO 1955 
asking \lr. WiaaLeswortn. Looking at your obligational authority, shown 


ble at page 11 of tab 12 of the justifications, I gather that as 


of June 30, 1953, you had a total obligational authority of $2,591,- 
for a 200,000, of which there was unobligated $200,895,101 and unliquidated 





ap ligations of $1,634,384,490? 
\dmiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. 

\ir. WiacLeswortH. And as of June 30, 1954, you anticipate out 
ve : fa total obligational authority of $3,335,039,000, you will have un- 
r 1954 obligated $163,224 ,601 and unliquidated obligations of $1,791,254,990. 
urrent | The unobligated authority in both instances is carried forward and 


s available in subsequent years, is it not? 
\dmiral Wauurn. Yes, sir; a continuing appropriation. 
10r Mir. WicGLeswortH. Why is that $163,224,601 necessary for appro- 
L will priation at this time? 
\dmiral Wauuin. Why is it necessary? 
\ir. WiceLeswortnH. For appropriation at this time. You are not 
LO1 as ing to obligate it in fiscal 1954. Why is it necessary to have it 
appropriated now rather than later? 
\dmiral Waitin. We have to proceed with the program and the 


Ol as ioney becomes obligated as we make contracts for carrying through 
rent the program. It is a progressive procedure. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. I understand that. But if 1 understand this 
other table correctly, it means that of the amount available, including this 
pendi appropriation in full, there is $163,224,601 that you will not obligate 
A in the fiseal year 1954. My question is, therefore, Why cannot that 
t a sum be made available a year hence for obligation in 1955 rather than 

at the present time? 
ding Admiral WALLIN. I would say, except for the Bureau of the Budget 
wr th olicy on fully funding this continuing appropriation, as they go 
ed that amount of obligation will not be incurred until we get along with 


the ships. 
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Mr. Wice.teswortn. The obligation is incurred as soon as yoy 
order the ships? 

Admiral Wauurn. Only for a certain part of it. We contract for 
the building of the ship. But in addition to that we have consid 
able work even after the ship is delivered and obligations apart from 
the contractor; that is, Government-procured material, and so fort! 
That is a continuing operation for a considerable period even afte 
the ship is delivered by the contractor. Actually, the money 
not hye expended 

Mr. WicGieswortu. | am not talking about expenditure; | 
talking abo it obligations 

Admiral Wa uur. But the authorization is what we need. W 
need the authorization to proceed with the work whether it is full 
funded or not. The Bureau of the Budget has pursued this pol 
of full funding as they go 

Mr. SHepparp. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. Certainly 

Mr. Suepparp. [s not this the result of the pay-as-you-go po 
of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, si 

Mr. SHeprarp. That is all 

Admiral CLexton. We have always funded com 
Chairman. That is what this is. 

Mr. WiccLeswortr. Why is it not carried as obligated? 

Admiral CLextron. The funding of a complete ship and all parts 
the ship are not obligated at the same time. If you fund less thar 


\ 


j ' . 
piete ships VL 


this, you do not get a complete usable article a complete ship. Tha 
has always been the policy in p iblie works, and shipbuilding, to f 
a complete usable item. This is the cost of the entire program 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. It would seem to me that it was either obh 
gated or it was not obligated. What we are giving you here is new 
obligational authority required in 1954. Apparently it is a matter of 
policy, but as far as the construction of any ship is concerned, it is not 
going to slow down the program a day, is it? 

Acmiral CLexton. It is not going to slow down the program, but 


it will not give you a complete ship 


Mr. Wiaecieswortn. I understand; it has got to be put up « 
alls 5 of course 

Admiral CLExtTon. Yes, sir 

Admiral Scuorrrert. May I speak on this for a moment? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Yes. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. A portion of this money—I cannot say imme: 
diately how much—will be for ordnance equipment of these shins 
which is Government-furnished material. That is not included in th 
contract but it is purchased separately and obligated separately. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. I understand that. 

Admiral Wauutn. I think it is purely a matter of policy, Mr. Chair- 
man, fiscal policy. 


SLIPPAGE IN CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
Mr. WieGLesworts. What can you say under the general head of 


slippage? Is our construction coming along pretty well, up to 
schedule, or has there been considerable slippage? 
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\dmiral Wauurn. There has been some considerable slippage in 
program due to limitations of material and personnel available 

mtractors have had a mighty hard time, especially with their sub- 

ntractors and their sub-sub-subcontractors all the way down where 
controlled material plan does not reach adequately. However 
think our slippage record is rather good, based on a weighted 
mate—that is, depending on the cost of the various ships, our 
ypage only amounts to about 10 percent since July 1, 1951. 

\ir. WicGLeswortn. Is that ship construction or does that include 
ance? 

\dmiral WALLIN. It includes the dated delivery of the ship undet 
ract It includes everything 

\ilr. WiaeLeswortn. That is 10 percent? 

\dmiral Wauurn. Ten percent. Based on unweighted averages it 
run higher than that, because, for instance, of minesweepers 

hich use a very large quantity of critical materials. The slippage 
e would run up to about 25 to 28 percent 

\ir. WiaeLeswortH. Are there any general questions before we 
at these three items in more detail? 


STATUS OF PROGRAM IN RELATION TO STRENGTH 


\7 


\ir. OsrerraG. In order to help clear up some of the confusion in 
mind on this whole picture, Admiral, would you tell us whether 
are up to date insofar as the overall strength of the Navy is 
l am talking about ships and conversions 

\dmiral Fecutrecter. Mr. Ostertag, we are coming along at a 


ice med? 
asonable rate \s I attempted to point out in connection with 
solescence, that is our chief problem. If we wanted to avoid com- 
letely the specter of obsolescence, we would have to have an expendi- 
a shipbuilding program rather, of around $2 billion a vear 
recognize that that is out of the question and therefore we 
mitted this modified program. 

| believe that in the light of all of the circumstances, the economy 
of the country, and so forth, it is a fully supportable and justified 
rogram 

\s to the various types we have attempted to incorporate severai 
factors. One of them, for example, is how long it takes to construct 

ship. Other things that we have taken into consideration are the 
otal naval power of the NATO family. For example, we hear a 
cood bit about the mine menace and it has been alleged that the 
Uvited States Navy is neglecting its mine countermeasures program 
But there are certain aspects that have to be taken into consideration 
For example, the Beigian Navy, a smail but highly effective outfit, 
‘onsists solely of minesweepers. Those are some of the things that 
we take into considertion. 

hair- Mr. Ostrertac. Has the potential enemy developed anything that 
vould change your thinking or planning insofar as naval operations 
ire coneerned? 

Admiral Fecutevter. No, sir. Our program, the composition of 
ur forces now, is based upon what we consider to be the best available 
information as to an enemy’s intentions and capabilities. 

Statement off the record.) 
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Mr. OstertaG. Let me make one or two more general inquiries 
We were speaking a moment ago about slippage. In the light of th: 
authorizations and the appropriations, has your program moved ahead 
sufficiently so that the current program would, on a long-range basis. 
be moving toward your overall objectives? 

Admiral Fecureier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. With proper timing, let us say, and looking toward 
a balanced program and maximum strength? 

Admiral Frcurever. | believe so; ves, sir; subject to the on 

‘servation that you will not completely dissipate this obsolescenc: 
factor. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Conversion is a part of the program to overcome 
that obstacle; is 1t not? 

Admiral Frecureter. That is correct. Incidentally, that term con- 
version is not completely descriptive. Conversion more accurately 
means a changing of a ship into something different that what it is 
doing now For example, if we took a merchant hull and converted 
it into something else, that is true conversion. Some of these di 
stroyer conversions, so-called, in here are really not conversions. 
Thev consist of taking off one antiaircraft battery, for example, and 
putting in a much more powerful one to do exactly the same thing 
That is really a modernization, which we have done in the Nay 
ever since | can remember in an experience of 40 vears. An attempt 
at a conversion program is an attempt to wring from any particular 
hull the maximum usefulness over the greatest period of time. And 
we consider that that is an economical way of going about it. 

Mr. OsrerraG. Has your research and development disclosed or 
made available greater uses for some of your obsolete ships and 
facilities? 

Admiral Fecutrever. Oh; ves, sir. We have under conversion now 
two cruisers which are designed to be guided missiles ships; sub- 
marines the same way. 
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Mr. SHepparp. I notice that there is a difference between the 
so-called Truman budget and the present administration’s budget in 
M. and O. of $131,165,000 and construction of $254,620,000, or a 
total in those 2 functions of $385,785,000. 

What in general, if you can tell me, has been discontinued to absorb 
the difference between the two budgets? 

Admiral Frcureter. The following ships in the construction 
program have been deleted from the budget which was submitted in 
January as compared with the budget now before you: 1 submarine, 
& minesweepers, 2 destroyer escorts, 18 landing ships tank, and 2 oilers, 
for a total of 31 ships. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. Will the gentleman permit me to make an inquiry 
at that point? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In your original plan was that for construction this 
year? 

' Admiral Fecure ter. Those are the items which have been elimi- 
nated from the January budget as compared with the one before 
you now. 
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Mr. SuHerparp. I was asking for an explanation of the difference, 
and what had been deleted, and you have just listed those ships? 
Admiral Fecurever. Yes, sir. 


REDUCTION IN ESTIMATE FOR SHIPS AND FACILITIES 


Mr. SHepparp. Now give me the answer as to M. and O. 

Admiral CLtexton. That comes under the appropriation, ‘Ships 
and facilities,’’ does it not? 

Admiral Wauuin. We will have that available under “Ships and 
facilities.” 

Mr. SHepparRD. Whatever title it comes under, there is a difference 
between the 2 budgets of $131,165,000, is that correct? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you explained the deletion of certain ships, 
that covered the $254,620,000 of construction, or did that include the 
$131,165,000? 

Admiral Mauuin. Only the former. They are separate items. 

Mr. Suerparp. They are separate amounts and there is a separate 
application expenditurew ise? 

Admiral Mauurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Can ne at the moment explain what happened 
as to this difference of $131,165,000? 

\dmiral Wauuin. We have that information available under the 
appropriation, “Ships and facilities.’ 

Mr. Suepparp. If you have it available, please give me the answer. 

Admiral Fxcure.er. Of course, Mr. Sheppard, one of the reasons 
for that is that we are going to be operating 70 less ships than we had 
contemplated under the original budget. But I do not think that 
accounts for all of the $131 million, 

Admiral Wauuirn. We have a statement to cover that, sir, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Please insert it in the record at this point. 

(lusert matter referred to.) 


EXPLANATION OF REDUCTION IN THE BUDGET FOR THE APPROPRIATION, “SHIPS 
AND Facruities, Navy 1954” 

The request for “Ships and facilities, Navy, 1954,’ was reduced from 
$1,069,165,000 in the original budget to $938 million in the revised budget—a 
reduction of $131,165,000. This is due to the reduction in the number of vessels 
to be assigned to the active fleet, by 70, from the number contemplated in the 
original budget; the reduction of inventory levels and mobilization reserves 
and the elimination of lesser priority items from the procurement programs. 

Mr. Suepparp. You were told that you were going to have so much 
money and you had to cut your pattern to fit the amount of money 
you had; but aside from that concept of it, what has happened within 
the Navy to call for deleting the requirements presented in the original 
appropriation request, the January budget? 

Admiral Fecureter. When we were directed to review and reduce 
our budget, we were given certain guidelines, and the principal one 
was that we were to maintain forces in being to the maximum extent 
practicable. We have done that by cutting down only the augmenta- 
tion which was originally planned, the 70 ships and about 750 aircraft. 
The essential areas in which we have reduced the total cost of the 
Navy, if you will, may be put this way. By law the Navy is required 
to be organized, trained, and equipped for prompt and sustained 
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combat at sea. Now we have impaired the ability for prompt combat 
very little. But in order to come down, we have reduced the sus- 
tained angle of it which means really the backup. We have reduced 
the training facilities; we have reduced the total personnel ashore 
to a certain extent on board ship amounting in total by about 55,000 
military personnel. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you have a Navy capable of functioning to thé 
degree expressed in the law, what is the answer if you do not have the 
sustaining factor? In other words, how can you expect the ships to 
become combatant as well as efficient, if you do not have the sustain- 
ing factors of availability at the time which you put them in service? 

Admiral Frecureter. We have not washed out the sustaining 
factors; we have simply taken the reduction in these areas by reducing 
the mobilization reserve 

Mr. SHepparpD. Because you have not changed too much the over- 
all operational capability to become immediately operative. 

Admiral Fecuteer. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. What you really do is to defer the day thereof 
until the actual necessity is barking down your neck. 

Admiral Fecure ver. That is about it. 


COMPLETION OF SHIPS ON WHICH CONSTRUCTION STOPPED 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice on page 4 of your statement you refer to 
completing the two hulls left over from World War IL on which 
construction was stopped. 

Without in any manner intending to approach any criticism, as a 
matter of mathematics, what additional cost do you contemplate 
would result from having to budget all of the percentages of comple- 
tion, whatever the percentage may be? 

Admiral Frcutever. I think it is about $2 million for the two 
ships, each. Right now those ships are of no particular value, 
although they are among the assets. What we contemplate is under 
existing authority, which the Congress gave us some time ago, to 
complete the ships out of funds, as the funds become available, and 
there are several other ships in that same category. One of them is 
the battleship Kentucky, and another one is Hawaii. We just con- 
sidered that this was the proper time to begin the two DE-R’s. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any mechanical innovations that are 
presently available that would be a part of the completion of the 
ships referred to and that was not available at the time construction 
work was stopped? 

Admiral Fecurever. Oh, ves; the sonar gear, and also the anti- 
submar De equipment. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Do you figure the differential of $2 million, which 
you referred to, would be less or greater, if you get what I mean? 

Admiral Fecureter. Not quite. 

Mr. SHepparp. Let me put it this way: What is the difference 
between the cost of these ships being completed now, under the 
present program that is being projected, as against the completion 
as of the time construction was stopped, whether it be in new equip- 
ment or otherwise; what would be the additional cost as compared 
with completing the ships? 

Admiral Waturn. Those ships stand as of now, one of them 61.5 
percent completed, and the other one 74.5 completed, The $2 million 
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required to complete each of them is the cost estimate to be required 
to complete them as originally contemplated. The provision in the 
law is that the ships shall be completed, they shall not be scrapped. 
That was passed in 1946, and we have held them in reserve for utiliza- 
tion in some kind of a conversion program. In this conversion 
program we selected those two, and in order to fit them out, so as to 
make them modern and effective ships, it would cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $7 or $8 million each. We are asking for about $16 million 
total to complete them, and to outfit them as modern escorts. 

Mr. Wiac.teswortu. We will have to answer a roll call. 

Admiral Fecutrecer. Will you need me further, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wiaeiesworts. We will leave that to you, Admiral. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS, NAVY 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. HOMER N. WALLIN, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 
CAPT. CORNELIUS S. SEABRING, USN, FISCAL DIRECTOR 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, at 
153 ) 
A iation or estimate $21, 392, N00 $52. 273, 000 $456, 700, 000 
Transferred to ** Facilities, Navy,” pursuant to 65 Stat. 440 375, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 21, 017, 000 52, 273, 000 56, 700, 000 
I t ince available 
Appropriation 142, 849, 216 34, 133, 044 1, 336, 000 
Contract authorization 5, O91, 129 
Balance trans! ed to “Shipbuildi ind conversion, N . 
pursuant to ¢ tat. 410 12, 614, 880 
lotal available for obligation 156, 342, 465 R6, 496, 044 68, 036, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year (appropriation 34, 133, 044 11, 336, 000 
Obligations incurred 122, 209, 421 75, 070, 044 68. 036, 000 
Obligations by activities 
: J . Estimate, Estimate 
Description Actual, 1952 1953 1984 ’ 
1. Fiscal year 1948 program - . $15, 738, 147 $15, 315, 526 $19, 006, 692 
2. Fiscal year 1949 program 2, 720, 976 7, 946, 145 | 6, 405, 462 
3. Fiscal vear 1950 program 11, 451, 242 7, 744, 098 10, 826, 000 
4. Fiscal year 1951 program 92, 299, 056 44, 064, 280 31, 707, 846 
Obligations incurred 122, 209, 421 75, 070, 044 68, 036, 000 


Mr. Wice.eswortn. Tab 10, entitled “Construction of ships, 
Navy”’, which refers to the 1948-51 programs, inclusive. We find a 
request of $56,700,000 compared with $56,739,000 in the Truman 
budget, and $52,273,000 appropriated in the current fiscal year. 

Without objection, we will include in the record at this peint 
pages 2 and 3, entitled ‘Appropriation Introduction.”’ 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


Until fiseal year 1948 the construction, acquisition and conversion of hulls 
and machinery of naval vessels were financed from the appropriation “Increase 
and replacement of naval vessels, construction and machinery,’”’ That appro- 
priation embraced all the transactions of World War II. In_ order to separate 
the fiscal transactions of the postwar era, the appropriation under discussion 
was established. 
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The appropriation ‘Construction of ships, Navy’ possesses the characteristic 
features of the prior shipbuilding appropriation: 

a) In general, each appropriation act permits the Navy to obligate the entire 
cost of a specific program of ships, even though the expenditures against the 
obligation will extend over several years. 

(b) Prior to fiseal year 1951 the appropriation made each year provided cash 
for the estimated total expenditures for only one fiscal year. Thus, the 
appropriation was customarily obligated in excess of the total cash appropriated 
toa given date. However, during fiscal year 1951 the earlier practice of providing 
cash for only the fiscal year concerned was modified and all new obligational 
authority was covered concurrently by an equivalent cash appropriation. This 
practice was extended for subsequent fiscal years and is anticipated to be continued 
in fiscal year 1954, in which case the Bureau will receive: 

(1) $76,968,000, the necessary additional cash to cover fiscal year 1954 
expenditures on the unfinanced portion of shipbuilding programs under 
“Construction of ships (liquidation of contract authorization), Navy.” 

(2) $56,700,000, the cash required to fully fund repricing adjustments in 
the 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951 shipbuilding programs. 

is which are appropriated are made available until expended, i. e 





} 
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Che fund . 
the appropriation is ‘‘continuing.” Thus, balances of unexpended funds and 
unobligated authority remaining from a prior year are carried automatically into 
the succeeding year without the necessity for reappropriation. 

At the close of fiscal year 1951 the construction or conversion of 261 ships 
excluding the canceled attack aircraft carrier, CVA—58) and the construction of 
124 service and other small craft, had been authorized under this appropriation. 
The related programs (fiscal years 1948 through 1951 second supplemental) 
include 45 ships for new construction consisting of 44 combatant vessels and | 
auxiliary submarine. These programs also provide for the conversion of 216 ships. 
As of April 30, 1953, 11 sbips and 42 service and other small craft of the authorized 
total had been constructed; of the conversions, 213 ships had been completed. 
Programs subsequent to fiscal year 1951 have been authorized under the appro- 
priation “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.”’ 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. This particular item is stated to be the cash 
required to fully fund repricing adjustments in the 1948, 1949, 1950, 
and 1951 shipbuilding programs, and as I understand it, refers to 34 
major ships, 82 smaller ships, and 3 ships under conversion. 

Will you tell us about the increase in price, and how the figure of 
$56.7 million was arrived at? 

Admiral Watiin. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a statement, 
which covers a great many items, such as business management, and 
things having to do with the construction and conversion program, 
so that the committee may be aware of how we handle this from the 
business point of view, and I think it will answer a number of ques- 
tions which the members of the committee may have in mind, and 
with your permission I would like to read it. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Waturn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea the Congress authorized 
a partial mobilization program which included certain shipbuilding 
and conversion work of the Navy which fell under the cognizance of 
the Bureau of Ships. Within the authority granted, the Bureau has 
prosecuted vigorously a continuing program in support of the overall 
policy. Technically, our responsibilities included two major tasks: 

(a) Keeping the Navy up to date by development and use of the 
latest available and practical scientific knowledge in the construction 
of new ships and new ship types. 

(b) Strengthening the Active Fleet by incorporating in existing 
ships, through conversion and improvement programs, applicable ad- 
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vanced features to enable these ships to fulfill their assigned missions 
in compliance with the increasing military commitment of the United 
states. 

The threat of aggression required that emphasis be placed on anti 
submarine and antimine warfare developments, and the construction 
or conversion of aircraft carriers to enable the handling of modern 
heavy-type planes. Further, it was essential that increased emphasis 
be given to the modernization of antiaircraft armament, to the de- 
velopment of guided missile ships, antisubmarine carriers, amphibious 
vessels and improved submarines for various specialized tasks 

As a business organization we have endeavored to conduct all our 
operations on sound businesslike principles to insure the acquisition 
of the best equipments required for our needs and for the building of 
good ships, thus obtaining the greatest return per dollar. We have 
been fully conscious of the great amounts of money entrusted to our 
judgment and of the necessity for handling our procurements in a 
manner which could enable us to take advantage of all existing skills 
and techniques. We have recognized further the necessity to avoid 
the problems incident to economic dislocation of our shipbuilding 
contracts were awarded ill-advisedly; rather we have distributed our 
work among private shipyards in such a way as to build up the de- 
pressed shipbuilding industry, which is such a very important part 
of our national defense. 

While there was urgency connected with our share of the program, 
nevertheless, we sought competition on all contracts whenever 
possible. Nearly all of our contracts, both for ships and equipments, 
are based upon competitive negotiation with the largest possible 
number of firms invited to submit proposals. This type of com- 
petition in itself has a tendency to broaden the base of supply. Cer- 
tain procurements must be by allocation, for example, usually where 
design development is involved. Whenever possible we avoid alloca- 
tion in favor of competitive processes. In certain equipment spe- 
cialties we are confronted with a “one source of supply” situation 
and, therefore, use mandatory subcontracting as a training basis for 
the development of additional sources of supply. 

We use the fixed-price contract whenever we have assurance that 
the price is right. Extensive use s competition, plus prior experience 
with a particular product, aids in determining what is a fair price. 
We believe that the Bureau is obtalniiie favorable pricing for the 
Government, particularly in the contracting for ships and small craft. 
In those cases where there is no price history, we frequently include a 
provision for price redetermination within a maximum ceiling. Cost 
and cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts are used sparingly and, in most 
instances, are confined to design development projects where neither 
the scope of the work nor cost can be properly estimated in advance 
to the best interests of the Government. 


CONTRACT DIVISION 


The heart of our procurement system is our Contract Division. It is 
a team operation of legal, business, and technical specialists since 
procurement, to the Bureau of Ships, means technical development 
as well as actual purchase. We have in the Bureau experienced 
ngineering duty officers and key civilians who are skilled in develop- 
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ing the details of the complicated material which we buy. Their 
advice is constantly available to the negotiators who do the actual 
buying. We have about 64 of these civilian negotiators and all of 
them have had business, accounting, or legal experience. After a 
project has been assigned to a negotiator, he is the manager of the 
negotiations from beginning to end. He must be familiar with the 
pricing practices of the major companies with which he deals. | 
would point out, however, that the decisions the negotiator makes are 
not personal to one man but are the result of teamwork, for he works 
closely with the engineers and with legal counsel, and ultimately his 
decisions must be reviewed by the contracting officer and his deputy 
We have no one-man deals. 

To insure that prospective bidders understand what is involved in 
complicated procurements, we frequently invite representatives of all 
qualified companies to attend a conference at the Bureau. At these 
conferences the negotiator, the engineers and counsel, and many other 
Bureau representatives discuss with the businessmen the important 
features of the specifications and special contractual provisions relat- 
ing to the job at hand. This helps prevent misunderstanding by 
bidders over the provisions of the proposed contract. 

We have in the Contract Division a group responsible for procure- 
ment policy and planning. This is the focal point for interpreting 
and carrying out all the procurement directives from higher authority. 
Every procurement request is reviewed by this section before any 
procurement action is begun. Its personnel work closely with our 
engineering branches. They must review the completeness of the 
list of prospective suppliers compiled for each procurement. They 
must decide whether competition is obtainable or whether negotiations 
must be undertaken with a sole source. They must analyze each 
request for procurement to determine the best way to handle it. 
Their work gives centralized direction to the work of the entire Con- 
tract Division. 





SMALL-BUSINESS SPECIALIST 


The Bureau has a small-business specialist whose effort is directed 
specifically toward assuring small-business firms an opportunity to 
compete. After the planning stage, this specialist reviews all Bureau 
procurements for determination of suitability, for broadening the 
base of opportunity for bidding, and for inclusion of small firms oa 
proposed lists of bidders. 

During the last 10 months the small-business specialist has screened 
almost 2,500 procurement documents, has interviewed more than 
2,000 officials and representatives of small concerns, and has added 
almost 400 small firms to bidders lists and to specific procurements. 
During the first 4 months of this calendar vear, more than 135 trans- 
actions have been publicized in the Department of Commerce daily 
synopsis. 

In addition to the coordination of this effort within the Bureau, 
with the other bureaus of the Department of the Navy, and with the 
Small Defense Plants Administration, loans have been arranged to 
enable technically qualified small concerns to receive awards. Savings 
in excess of $1,000,000 have thus far been realized. 

We feel that our efforts to place a fair share of contracts with small 
business firms have been rewarded. 
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During the calendar year 1952, we awarded 51 prime production 
ontracts in the area of shipbuilding and conversion, totaling approxi- 
mately $319,710,000. Of this amount, 17 contracts, totaling 
:pproximately $70,634,000 were awarded to small business firms. 

In the field of design development 14 contracts, totaling about 
$5,534,000, were awarded during the same period. Seven of these 
contracts, totaling about $869,000, were awarded to small business 
oncerns. 

One hundred percent of the design work that could be done by 
small business firms was awarded to them. 

Work also flows to small business through subcontracting. Ex- 
amination of 27 representative contracts awarded large concerns, 
disclosed that during calendar year 1952, 41 percent of the dollar 
value of the prime contracts was subcontracted to small business 
concerns. 

In the overall, then, about 42 percent of dollar value of our total 
contractual business was ultimately awarded to small business. 


PROGRESS IN CONTRACTING AND CONSTRUCTION 


The fiscal year 1953 Appropriation Act authorized approximately 
$667 966,000 for a new program of ship construction and conversion 
including armor and armament, a total of 43 ships and 350 or 
landing craft. As of this date, cortracts have been negotiated « 
orders placed en virtually all of these ships, except two stores shin 
which will be constructed under the supervision of the Maritime 
Administration. All in all, we consider the progress made in the 
awarding of contracts has been good. Initial progress in the actual 
‘onstruction of ships is ordinarily slow due primarily to design work 
and the long lead time necessary for certain highly developed and 
complex items of equipment and material. We consider it probable, 
however, that we shall be able to hold fairly well to presently scheduled 
completion dates, assuming that the material situation continues to 
improve as now seems likely. 


SLIPPAGES 


It may be of interest to the committee to know that we have had 
some slippages in our construction and conversion schedules. As 
will be noted later, some of these slippages were beyond our control. 

Based upon a study recently completed and covering the money 
value of all vessels in the postwar construction and conversion pro- 
grams, we have experienced a total slippage of 9.3 percent. For 
vessels under construction the slippage was 9.7 percent. For vessels 
under conversion the slippage was 7.2 percent. 

In spite of the slippages which have occurred in our construction 
and conversion schedules, we have made excellent progress to date. 
Of the 1,106 vessels of all types included in approved Navy programs 
from fiscal year 1948 to 1953, we have completed a total of 355 vessels. 
Fifty-five of these vessels were classed as new construction, and 300 
were ship conversion. Of the 55 vessels under construction, 13 were 
ships and 42 were service and small craft. 
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SINGLE-SERVICE PROCUREMENT-AGENCY FUNCTION 


Along with our responsiblity for procurement for our own Navy 
programs, the Bureau of Ships is the single-service procurement 
agency for watercraft as required and authorized for the Army and 
Air Force. In fiseal year 1952 we obligated about $254,634, 000. By 
the close of fiscal year 1953 it is estimated we will have obligated about 
$137,268,000. All contracts to date have been by competitive nego- 
tiation, and practically all work has gone to private industry. This 
same procedure will hold true for that portion of the program remain- 
ing to be contracted and obligated. 





DISTRIBUTION OF WORK IN GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 


As suggested earlier, the Bureau of Ships handles the construction o1 


conversion of vessels for the Navy as well as for the Army, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, and various foreign countries under the mutus i security 
program. As you probably realize, the equitable and economical 


distribution of this work between naval and private yards located in 
various geographical areas of the country is a problem of no small 
magnitude. <A recent study of the distribution of this work has just 
been completed. Based upon the total estimated cost of all the ves- 
sels authorized for construction or conversion since 1948, for the Navy, 
Army, Air Force, and mutual security assistance program, the follow- 
ing data are presented: 


[In thousands of dollars] 
. ere arne ercent 
Total cost Percent Private Percent Naval Percer 
Geographical area by ard of total ah: of area nail of area 
a ene cost one total es total 
East coast $2, 392, 264 54.87 | $1, 373, 121 57.40 | $1,019, 143 42. 60 
West coast 1, 177, 090 27. 00 526, 701 44.75 650, 389 55. 2 
Gulf coast 374, 047 8. 58 374, 047 | 100.0 
Interior 280, 760 6. 64 289, 760 | 100.0 
Not yet determined 127, 076 2.91 127,076 | 100.0 
Total cost 4, 360, 237 100. 00 2, 690, 705 61. 71 1, 669, 532 38. 29 


INCREASE IN SHIPBUILDING COSTS 


There is no denying that shipbuilding costs beginning with the 
1948 program have been seriously affected by postwar inflationary 
trends. The latest data available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
established that shipbuilding labor costs as of May 1952 had in- 
creased 30.72 percent over the July 1947 price level. During the 
same period the cost of shipbuilding materials went up 33.16 percent. 
Since approximately 70 percent of shipbuilding cost is labor and 30 
percent material, this upward trend has raised the overall cost of 
shipbuilding about 31.43 percent during the above period. The 
foregoing obviously bear relationship to our costs; however, in con- 
sidering the ship estimates in the proposed fise al-year-1954 program, 
it should be kept in mind that there has been accelerated development 
and much improvement in the materials required on shipboard today. 
This applies to electronics as well as other categories of oe 
Ships are exceedingly more complex today than in World War II; s 
it is not proper to attribute increased costs per ship solely to increases 
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labor and material prices. Another factor bearing on ship costs 
s that most all of our World War II ship types were multiple-ship 
programs; thus design, development, administrative and other costs 
ould be prorated over a greater number of ships. 

On the whole, actual costs are exceeding somewhat our earlier 
stimates for the shipbuilding and conversion programs. The 

vriginal estimates were based on estimated costs as of that date, the 
budgetary “ground rules” prohibiting any anticipated increases in 
labor and material price indices. The repricing requested in this 
idget is within the increased cost of labor and material as indicated 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indices, despite the fact that during 
this period there has been progressive development in the character- 
sties and design of ships under construction or undergoing conversion, 
.corporating to the maximum the latest technological developments, 
There have also been delays due to material shortages, and further 
additional expenses stemming from strikes and work stoppages. 


BUDGET SUBMISSION 


Our 1954 budget submission for Navy shipbuilding and conversion 
is divided into two appropriations: “Construction of ships, Navy” 
and “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy. 

The appropriation “Construction of ships, Navy’ includes the pro- 

crams initiated during fiscal vears 1948 through 1951. Under this 
appropriation obligational authority in the amount of approximately 
$1,138,000,000 has been granted. New obligational authority and 
corresponding cash appropriation of $56,700,000 are requested to meet 
price increases previously discussed. An additional cash appro- 
priation of $76,968,000 is required for payment of obligations previ- 
ously authorized but not funded, resulting in an aggregate cash appro- 
priation request of $133,668,000. 

The appropriation “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy’’ includes 
the 1952 and 1953 programs, and the proposed 1954 program. Ob- 
ligational authority, fully funded, presently approved under this 
head, is approximately $2 billion. The proposed 1954 program 
will require new obligational authority and funding of $588,823,000, 
including armor and armament. $2,639,000 of the 1954 program 
vill be financed from reimbursements resulting from the sale of Navy 
ships under the mutual defense assistance program. In addition, 
new obligational authority and corresponding cash appropriation of 
$152,677,000 are requested to meet price increases in connection with 
the 1952 program. 

Our Reserve Fleet has been of major assistance in expanding the 
Navy during the last few vears with a minimum expenditure of funds. 
The long-range value of our capital investment in ships can only 
remain effective as long as these ships are modernized, where required, 
and new units added to re plac e those which become obsolete or over- 
age. New equipments improve the combat efficiency of modernized 
vessels but cannot change the basic characteristics of such ships which 
remain obsolescent because of inherent design limitations. 

Ship construction requires the longest lead time of all military 
weapons. A steady, consistent, carefully planned construction 
program, to take account of obsolescence on the one hand and main- 
taining a reasonable margin of technical superiority on the other, is 
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vital to the defense of the United States. The shipbuilding industry 
which has only lately achieved a renascent state after the shipbuilding 
holiday following World War II, needs sustaining support to insure 
preservation of this most important aspect of national defense. 


MILITARY INTERDEPARTMENTAL PROCUREMENT REQUESTS 


Mr. WieGLteswortH. Thank you, Admiral. You state on page 7 
of your statement that 


Along with our responsibility for procurement for our own Navy programs, tl 


Bureau of Ships is the single-service procurement agency for watercraft, a 
required and authorized for the Army and the Air Force. In fiscal year 1952 w 
obligated $254,634,000 $y the close of fiscal vear 1953 it is estimated we wi 


have obligated about $137,268,000 





for this purpose. 

Is that $137,268,000 included in the request that is before us now? 

Admiral Wau. No, sir. They will get the money out of thei: 
own appropriation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. You provide the ships, and it is reimbursed? 

Admiral Wauurn. Under the military interdepartmental procure- 
ment request, as we call this setup, which was set up by the Munitions 
Board originally, where the Munitions Board directs the single- 
service procurement agency for all agencies of the national defense 
requests for all watercraft are requests made on the Bureau of Ships, 
and money is made available with the request to finance the building 
of those vessels. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. Similarly, for any ships that you construct 
for the purpose of the mutual security program you receive reimburse- 
ment out of the MSA funds? 

Admiral Waitin. Yes. It is not a reimbursement, but what you 
say is correct, Mr. Chairman. Money is made available therefor, to 
pay for the building. Of course, it is not included in our appropriation 


REPRICING HISTORY ON 1948-51 PROGRAMS 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. I understand. You point out that from July 
1947 through May 1952 the labor costs have gone up 30.7 percent, and 
that materials have gone up 33.16 percent, resulting in an overall cost 
of shipbuilding of 31.43 percent in that period. 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. As far as this first item is concerned, which 
refers to the program 1948 to 1951, inclusive, have we already taken 
care of a part of that increase in cost? 

Admiral Warn. Yes; this is a subsequent repricing of that pro- 
gram. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. What has been made available heretofore for 
the repricing? 

Admiral Wauurn. We will have to supply that information for the 
record. We do not have it with us. 

(See table on p. 619.) 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, this only applies to construction 
not completed? 

Admiral Wain. This applies only to construction not completed. 

Mr. Ostertac. And construction under contract? 
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Mr. Wiaeieswortn. This is the second, not the third? 

Admiral Waitin. We reprice the whole program each year. This 
is the first time for the 1952 program; the second time for the 1951 
program, and a number of earlier programs have been priced several 
times, as we went along. We are not repricing for 1953, because we do 
not vet know the costs. 


OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Wiaeiteswortu, You gave us the total obligational authority 
for these programs of $1,138 million. 

I note in the working sheets here, which provide the total obliga- 
tional authority to complete the construction, conversion, and replace- 
ment, as of July 17, 1947, shall not exceed—and the amount listed 
here is $1,137,561,000. Is that the figure you have reference to? 

\dmiral Wauurn. That is it. 

Mr. Wigeitesworrn. In the work sheets the figure for fiscal 1954 
is $1,194,300,000, is that figure correct? 

Captai*> SEABRING. $1,194,261,000. 

Mir. Wiaa_teswortn. There seems to be a difference of $39,000 
between the figure in the Truman budget and the revised figure. 

Captain SeasrinG. That is a rounded-off figure, Mr. Chairman. 
The Bureau of the Budget rounded off $39,000 to make the rounded 
estimate of $56,700,000. The original request was $56,739,000. 

Mr. Ostertac. Which does not mean a thing? 

Mr. Wiegiteswortu. To be accurate, the $1,194,300,000 should be 
reduced by $39,000? 

Captain Sranrina. It already has. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. It already has? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. It appears here in the printed budget, which 
we have before us. 

Captain Srasrine. Yes. That includes transfer to facilities, Navy, 
of $375,000, which will bring the figure down so that your figure would 
be correct. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Even with the $39,000 rounded off? 

Captain Seaprine. Yes; since that has been applied. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortn. | do not follow 

Captain Szrasrine. The revised budget authority requested is 
$1,194,261,000. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortn. The figure printed is $1,194,300,000. 

Captain Sraprina. Yes, sir. 


REPRICING OF CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiecieswortn. I call your attention to page 8 of the justifi- 
cations under tab 10. It shows presently available, $1,137,561,000; 
repricing of the ‘‘Construction of ships, Navy, programs,’’ $56,700,000, 
which is the figure we are considering now; and a revised total for 
1954, $1,194,261,000, which excludes $375,000 transferred to “Fa- 
cilities, Navy, 1952’’? * 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Wiaaieswortn. Also on the worksheet I notice an appro- 
priation under this budget item “Construction of ships” in 1952,in 
$77,353,000, and in 1953 of $52,273,000. Do those figures not repre- 
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sent the extent to which we have already provided for the increase in 
cost since July of 1947? 

Captain Seaprine. They include the price increases in 1952 and 
1953 only, Mr. Chairman, plus cash to liquidate contract authority 
in 1952 of $55,961,000 

Mr. Wiaciesworts. Do you think there is further repricing in 
addition to that? 

Captain Seaprina. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Waturn. We have to reprice every year, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. What I am getting at, is that the 30-percent 
increase in pricing does not make much sense mathematically in con- 
sidering this $56,700,000 unless we know how much we have already 
taken care of of the increase in prices reflected. I wish you would 
furnish for the record the repricing which has already been taken care 
of prior to this request for $56,700,000. 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Wauurn. I might add, Mr. Chairman, the 31.4 percent is 
an average cost increase figure calculated on data supplied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. We, on the average for all shipbuilding 
appropriations, are below that figure. 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. You made that in your general statement, in 
substance 

Admiral Wauutn. Yes, sir 

Mr. WiceLteswortnH. But I would like to see the figures. 

Admiral Wauurn. We can do that. 

Captain Sraprina. Yes, sir; we will provide the figures. 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 619.) 

Mr. Osrertac. Does this cover both the private and the navy 
yards? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. This covers all the program. Prac- 
tically all our contracts with private yards are fixed-price contracts 
with an escalation clause to provide for increases. 

Mr. Wiaecieswortu. If there is no objection, pages 8 and 9 of the 
justifications will be inserted in the record at this point, and I would 
like to have another column for page 8 which would show the original 
cost for each of the four programs listed there. 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows: 


CONSTRUCTION OF Suips, Navy 


1954 estimate (obligational authority basis 


Base for 1954-- : oan . ee $1, 137, 561, 000 
Repricing of CSN programs_ on sch Sek Ly J 56, 700, 000 
Réviond tate, (OG4. wie deememub ince dé Dapmehieinay: kg he aa woee 





Original obliga- 


tional authority | Revised total, 
ior horit} 


r 
| 
Presently 





. ws 1ate, 1905 
oranted available Estimate, 1954 1954 
1948 program $122, 100, 000 $312, 036, 000 $13, 460, 692 $325, 496, 692 
1949 program 73, 684, 462 212, 242, 000 4, 426, 462 216, 668, 462 
1950 program 109, 117, 000 151, 641, 000 9, 548, 000 | 161, 189, 000 
1951 program 377, 695, 000 1 461, 642, 000 | 29, 264, 846 | ! 490, 906, 846 
Total... 1 682, 596, 462 | | 1, 137, 561, 000 | 56, 700, 000 ' 1, 194, 261, 000 


1 Excludes $375,000 transferred to “Facilities, Navy, 1952.” 
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Admiral CLiexton. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. WicGLeswortu. Any questions on tab 10? 


ITEMS INCLUDED IN BUDGET 

Mr. Ostertaa. If I understand correctly, Admiral, the only new 
money in the budget required for the construction program is designed 
to meet the increase in price of the already existing program obligated 
between 1948 and 1951; am I correct? 

Admiral Waturn. That is not quite correct. 

Mr. OstrertaaG. I should add that there are additional moneys of 
$76 million to meet the funding of obligations incurred during that 
period. 

Admiral Wauurn. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertrac. Other than that there is nothing under this item 
of “Construction of ships” because of the new system you have of 
shipbuilding and conversion; is that right? 

Admiral Wauutn. That is correct for the appropriation you are 
referring to, “Construction of ships, Navy.” There are only two 
items covered, the repricing and the unfunded part of the authoriza- 
tion. The other appropriation we are considering, beginning in 1952, 
is “‘Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.”’ 

Mr. OstrertaG. That is correct. This $56,700,000 appropriation 
is designed to meet the obligational authority of the earlier program 
started between 1948 and 1951, and it deals primarily with prices of 
material and labor? 

Admiral Watt. Entirely. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Entirely. And you are being guided, as I under- 
stand it, in you estimate of this cost, by the Bureau of Labor Statistics? 

Admiral Wauurn. I cannot say we are being guided, Mr. Ostertag 
We are guided actually by a reestimate of what the cost will be, and 
then we compare it with the Bureau of Labor Statistics data, and we 
find that that gives us justification for what we are asking: We are 
within their estimate for the total of all shipbuilding appropriations. 


ESCALATOR CLAUSE IN CONTRACTS 


Mr. OsrertaGc. You made reference earlier, Admiral, that in your 
contracts for such construction there is an escalator clause involved. 
Does that escalator clause more or less stem down to the subcontrac- 
tors and sub-subcontractors? 

Admiral Wautry. It does in some cases on long-term items where 
the subcontractors and sub-subcontractors require it of the prime 
contractor, but if it is a short-term item they sometimes do not have 
the escalator clause but havea little higher price. In other words, 
the price with the escalator clause would be a little lower than the 
price without the escalator clause. 


ESTIMATES BASED ON PRESENT LABOR AND MATERIAL COSTS 


Mr. Ostertac. In the program and your budget request to carry 
it out under the “Shipbuilding and conversion program, Navy,’ are 
estimates based on the same calculations of cost as you apply to your 
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ised figures to carry out the balance of the program 1948-51? Do 
su understand what I mean? 
\dmiral Wauurn. I think I do. We are required by the rules fur- 
shed us by the Budget people to estimate cost according to the 
sent labor and material indexes, assuming our present economy 
yntinues as is. 
Mr. OsrertaG. It is actual and real, based on existing prices and 
nditions, and that is the way you base your future program, includ- 
x your adjustment of cost of programs already instituted? 
Admiral Wauurin. Yes, sir. For instance, the original estimates 
this 1954 program were made last spring and we were required at 
that time to use the labor and material costs as of then, not what we 
ild estimate they might be in the future. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT 
AUTHORIZATION), NAVY 


Amounts available for liquidation of contract authorization 


“ Estimets Estimate 
Actu 952 = ~ , aaa ° 
Actual, 1 1953 1954 
riation or estimate $55, 951, 000 $62, 860, 000 $76, 968, 000 
i to contract authorization — 55, 961, 000 -61, 860, 000 — 76, 968, 000 


Obligations incurred oese * 


Mr. WiaeLteswortu. The other item under “Construction of 
ships” is an item of $76,968,000, as compared to $62,860,000, for the 
quidation of obligations pursuant to authority heretofore granted. 
Is that a new item? 

Admiral Wauutn. This is for funds not yet appropriated. 

\ir. WicgGLeswortu. Have we not had this item before? 

Admiral Wauurn. Every year, yes. 

Mr. Wiae_teswortnu. From the language it seems to be set up as 
1 new item. 

Admiral CLexton. It is a new item. In prior years the language 
vas placed in the shipbuilding appropriation and would read: 

Of which $76,000,000 is for liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant to 
1uthorization granted under this heading. 

We understand the Bureau of the Budget was dealing with the 
General Services Administration, and wanted cash to liquidate put 
inder a separate heading. The proposed language would create an 
extremely difficult accounting problem to the Navy, and we have 
gone to the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget and 
obtained their permission to request a change in this language, as 
follows: After the words “to remain available until expended”’ place 
the following, ‘provided that this amount may be disbursed through 
the appropriation ‘Construction of ships.’ ”’ 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiaeiteswortn. The Bureau approves that change in lan- 
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Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. We cannot operate where you have 
authority under ‘“‘Construction of ships, Navy’’ and cash to liquidate 
under this new account. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WieGieswortnh. If this item is appropriated, I understand 
from page 2 of tab 11 that all obligations of this character will be 
liquidated with the exception of $20,486,000; is that correct? 

Admiral CLtextron. That is correct. 

Mr. OstertaG. May | inquire, when that will be liquidated? Is it 
the following year? 

Admiral CLexton. Probably next year. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many ships does this apply to? 

Admiral Wauurn. All the program up through 1950. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. But some of those ships have been completed, 
have they not? 

Admiral Wain. Yes. I will give you some data on that in a 
moment. The 1951 program was a very large program, involving a 
lot of minesweepers, and we have had considerable delay in getting 
some of those completed, although we have made a lot of progress. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You made this estimate ship by ship, I take 
it? 

Admiral Wauutn. We have it ship by ship; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. How many ships does this $76,968,000 ap 
ply to? 

Captain Srasrinc. The total ships in this appropriation are 386 
of which 120 have not been completed. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. This applies to 120 ships? All of them or 
part of them? 

Admiral Wa.ury. It could apply to all of them, but not necessarily 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Wiae_eswortH. How did you arrive at this figure? 

Admiral Wain. By an estimate of ships individually. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. How many ships does the $76,968,000 ap- 
ply to? Please furnish that figure for the record. 

(The information follows: ) 


1948 THROUGH 1950 PROGRAMS 
The number of ships to which the $76,968,000 refers to is 44. 


Mr. WieeieswortH. Any questions on tab 11? 

Mr. Ostrertac. Do I understand correctly, Admiral, that this 
liquidation fund is based on the authority for contracting previously 
eranted, and this is the amount due as the contracts are - completed’ ? 

Admiral Wauuiry. Not as completed, but as work progresses; not 
necessarily completed. I will ask Captain Seabring to discuss that 
further. 

Mr. Ostertac. Mr. Wigglesworth was attempting to find out how 
you arrived at your $76,968,000, and the part I am trying to get at 
is What constitutes payment at this point? This money is now being 
made available and it is due someone for work and services per- 
formed at what point? 
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Captain SeaBrinG. The older type of building appropriation, of 
which this is the only current one, authorized obligational authority 
for certain ships, but keeping in mind that only a certain amount in 
cash would be required each year, only that amount in cash was 
appropriated each year. The 1948, 1949, and 1950 programs are 
partially funded programs. This is the unfunded portion of those 
particular ones, the 1951 program being a fully funded program 
although it was in the same appropriation. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Will you supply for the record what is covered? 

Captain SpaBrinG. Yes, sir. I would say the grand total ships 

Mr. OsrertaG. That is what I meant. Is that not what Mr. 
Wigglesworth wanted? 


NUMBER OF SHIPS TO BE COVERED BY FUNDING 


Captain SeaBrinG. We can supply the total number of ships by 
program. I think he wants the number of ships that will be covered 
by the funding of this obligational authority. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. | think we might have both for the record. 

Captain SeaBrine. We will supply both. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Number of ships by program to be funded in fiscal year 1954 


Number of Number of 


Program ships in | ships to be 
programs funded 
M8 -| 26 22 
1949 | 21 4 
1950 ' 13 13 
rotal 60 44 


MECHANICAL DIFFICULTIES IN TREATING ITEMS SEPARATELY 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Admiral Clexton, can you outline the mechan- 
ical difficulties involved in treating this item separately as originally 
proposed instead of in one item? 

Admiral Ciexton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral CLexton. We will put that in the record, concerning both 
“Construction of ships’ and “Ordnance for new construction” 
language difficulties. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


When the 1954 budget estimates were submitted to the Congress, all agencies 
were required to set out appropriations of funds for liquidation of contract au- 
thority separately. This requirement affected the Navy in two instances, that 
is, under the appropriations “Construction of Ships” and “Ordnance for New 
Construction.” 

If these appropriations of cash to liquidate are to be set up as separate accounts, 
certain mechanical difficulties will result. First, there is absolutely no way to 
differentiate obligations under the funded and the unfunded portions of the 
obligational authority provided in the appropriations ‘Construction of Ships” 
and “Ordnance for New Construction,’”’ respectively. In theory, the cash to 
liquidate could be applied only to obligations charged to the limitation subhead. 
Since all obligations are currently charged to other subheads of these two appro- 
priations, there is no way to utilize the new cash unless an arbitrary portion of the 
inliquidated obligations is transferred to the new limitation subhead. Such a 
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transfer would create serious administrative and accounting difficulties. More 
over, the transfer of unliquidated obligations to the limitation subhead would 
create a situation wherein the obligations and expenditures of a given vessel wou! 
be charged to two different subheads; and as a result, the complete cost of a shi; 
could not be found under one account. Second, it has been standard accounting 
practice in the Navy from World War II on, to treat the entire amount of appro 
priations for ship construction as appropriations of cash to liquidate (see tl 
discussion on this point on pp. 4, 5, and 6 of S. Rept. 1621 of the 8s0t 
Cong. 2d sess.). The consequence of this treatment is that no subhead has 
ever been established for cash to liquidate contract authority provided under 
either of the two appropriation heads involved. As a result, it is not poss 
ble to differentiate between obligations under the funded and unfunde 
portions of the total obligational authority provided for under these appropria 


tions 


Monpay, May 25, 1953. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. HOMER N. WALLIN, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

REAR ADM. MALCOLM F. SCHOEFFEL, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
ORDNANCE 

GORDON O. PEHRSON, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

CAPT. CORNELIUS S. SEABRING, USN, FISCAL DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF SHIPS 

CAPT. LEROY V. HONSONGER, USN, PRODUCTION ASSISTANT, SHIPS 
TECHNICAL DIVISION, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

HAROLD R. LOGAN, ASSISTANT FISCAL DIRECTOR FOR BUDGET 
AND STATISTICS, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

REAR ADM. MAURICE E. CURTS, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (READINESS) 


Amounts available for obligation 


. on Estimate, Estimate, 
Actual, 1952 1953 | 1954 





Apr ropriation or estimate $1,343,297,000 | $511, 938, 000 $741, 500, 000 
Transferred to “‘Facilities, Navy,’’ pursuant to annual appro- 
priation act -720. 000 1, 720, 000 | —300, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 1, 342, 577, 000 510, 218, 000 | 741, 200, 000 
Prior year balance availabk 242, 831, 696 | 165, 849, 450 
Balanee transferred from ‘‘Construction of ships, Navy,”’ 
pursuant to Public Law 179, 821 Cong 12, 614, 880 
Proposed transfer from ‘‘Ordnance for shipbuilding and con- | 
rsion, Navy”’ | 35, 045, 651 
Reimbursements from other accounts 70, 732, 741 27, 941, 259 | 2, 639, 000 
Total available for obligation 1, 425, 924, 621 780,990,955 | 944, 734, 101 
Balance available in subsequent year - 242, 831, 696 165, 849, 450 | —163, 224, 601 
Obligations incurred 1, 183, 092,925 | 615,141,505 | 781, 509, 500 
Comparative transfer from “Ordnance for shipbuilding and | 
conversion, Navy”’ 306, 685, 349 161, 000, 000 |........-. 


Total obligations - - . 1, 489, 778, 274 776, 141, 505 781, 509, 500 
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Obligations by activities 


Description | Actual, 1952 Estimate, Estimate, 
: = 1953 1954 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
| 

ar 1952 program 

ls $1, 183, 092,925 | $140, 074, 955 $183, 801, 000 
nance . 306, 685, 349 100, 000, 000 23, 000, 000 

ir 1953 program | 
sels 390, 379, 550 85, 250, 500 
nance 48, 000, 000 8, 341, 000 


r 1954 program 
is . ° 22, 130, 000 
nance... 42, 361, 000 


tal direct obligations 1, 489, 778, 274 678, 454, 505 764, 883, 500 


ATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


year 1952 program: Vessels 13, 987, 000 
r 1953 program 
ssels 84, 687, 000 
rdnance 13, 000, 000 
year 1954 program: Ordnance- --. 2, 639, 000 


otal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
ther accounts 97, 687, 000 16, 626, 000 


Total obligations ad 1, 489, 778, 274 776, 141, 505 781, 509, 500 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. The committee will be in order. We will 
turn to the item “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,” tab 12 of the 
justification, under which there is a request for $741,500,000 as com- 
pared with $511,938,000 in the current fiscal year which, when added 
to funds available from other sources, makes a total available in the 
fiscal year 1954 of $944,734,101 as compared with $977,036,606 in the 
current fiscal year. 


6a . r r)) 


TRANSFER TO ‘“‘FACILITIES, NAVY 

Looking at the green sheet, page 1 of the justifications, I notice a 
minus $300,000 under the heading “Transfer to ‘Facilities, Navy,’ 
ue to Annual Appropriation Acts.”” What is that? 

Captain SeasrinG. That is a proposed transfer for facilities, for 
the attack carrier, the Saratoga. The facilities money, as you know, 
has to be transferred to “Facilities, Navy,” appropriation, for such 
purposes as this, although it is requested in this appropriation. 

Admiral CLexion. The language of the appropriation ‘Shipbuild- 
ing and evn does not permit the Navy to build anything of 
brick and mortar facility and therefore, in order to get authority to 
build, we trs ansfer the money from this appropriation, “Shipbuilding 
and conversion,” into the appropriation, ‘Facilities, Navy,” for the 
authority to construct a facility. 

Admiral Wauurn. That figure is $300,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Has that course always been pursued pre- 
viously? 

Admiral CLexton. The appropriation, “Facilities, Navy,” was 
started in 1951. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. I am referring to this transfer from this ap- 
propriation. 
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Admiral Wa turn. It is the third year of it for shipbuilding, | 
believe. 

Admiral Ctexton. During the war you had an appropriation called 
“Repair facilities, Navy,” and in that appropriation, “Repair facili- 
ties, Navy,” all the building of shipyards was accomplished in order 
that the ship-construction program could be carried on. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER FROM ORDNANCE FOR SHIPBUILDING AND CON- 
VERSION 


Mr. WieGLeswortu. Further down on the sheet there is the heading 
‘Proposed Transfer From ‘Ordnance for Shipbuilding and Conversion, 
Navy’ ” $35 million-plus; what is that? 

Admiral CLE XTON. You will note in the language on page 4 that the 
appropriations, “Shipbuilding and conversion,” and “Ordnance for 
shipbuilding and conversion,” are to be consolidated into one appro- 
priation. ‘That will require the transfer from ‘Ordnance for ship- 
building and conversion” into the new appropriation. That is indi- 
cated in the language on page 4. It indicates the reasons for the 
language. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. In other words, $35 million-plus which under 
the previous procedure would have been carried under “Ordnance for 
shipbuilding and conversion,” is now to be consolidated with this 
appropriation called “Shipbuilding and conversion?” 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. Are we to understand that that is only the unex- 
pended, unobligated money in that fund? 

Admiral CLtexton. Unexpended and unobligated; yes, sir. 

Admiral Scuorrret. I might say, Mr. Ostertag, that the appro- 
priation request for this year includes $64 million for the ordnance 
part of the 1954 program. 

Mr. SHepparD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Certainly. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Referring to the language on page 4: 

Except for that portion represented by the liquidated obligations as of June 30, 
1953, incurred under the appropriation ‘‘Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion 
Navy” which will remain thereunder— 

They are leaving that there as that obligation is discharged, and | 
assume from that, that future operations will be blanketed in under 
this item which you are requesting here. 

Admiral CLEexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And you are leaving it there for the purpose of 
completing the obligations involved thereunder? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And once they are completed then I presume it 
will become a component part of this operation? 

Admiral CLexton. There will be one appropriation called “Ship- 
building and conversion” and it will include both the ship part and 
the ordnance part; and the appropriation ‘‘Ordnance for shipbuilding 
and conversion”’ will cease to exist. 

Mr. SuHepprarp. That clearly defines the necessity for it, I think. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. This $35 million is not all the money that is 
going to be made available from “Ordnance, shipbuilding and con- 
version’’; is it? 
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Captain Seasrina. No, sir. 

Mr. Peurson. That is the unobligated part of the appropriation 
“Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion” and as of June 30 there 
has to be a transfer of cash to liquidate obligations. That figure is 
$410.6 million. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. That includes the unexpended and the obli- 
gated funds; it includes everything? 

Mr. Penrson. Yes, sir; $410 million. 

Mr. Osrertac. Which means that the difference between $35 
million-plus and $410 million-plus, or $375 million, approximately, 

the amount that will remain as unexpended or the unliquidated 
obligations; am I| correct in that? 

Mr. Penrson. That is the unliquidated obligation, but it will be 
transferred also to this new appropriation. 

Mr. WieGLeswortnh. | wish you would give us a table at this point 
which would show clearly the consolidation as proposed. 

The information requested follows:) 

The status of funds in the appropriation ‘Ordnance for shipbuilding and con- 


version, Navy’’ which would be transferred to the appropriation ‘Shipbuilding 
and conversion, Navy” under the proposed language change is as follows: 


Unobligated Unliquidated Unexpended 
Program balance obligatior balance 
June 30, 1953 June 30, 1953 June 30, 1953 


$24, 704, 651 $319, 102, 988 $343, 807, 639 
10, 341, 000 56, 500, 000 66, 841, 000 


35, 045, 651 375, 602, 988 410, 648, 639 


Captain Szeasrina. Mr. Chairman, page 6 may be of some help 
to you, sir. That is your cash statement, sir. That is cash whereas 
this green sheet shows obligational availability, not yet used up. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Is the $35 million included in the figure $410 
million-plus? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieatesworrtu. All the rest is obligated? 

Captain Seasrina. Yes, sir. 


CASH STATEMENT 
Mr. WiceLeswortH. Without objection, we will insert in the 


record at this point page 6. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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el 
Cash statement 


1953 


Unexpended cash, beginning of year $1, 414, 412, 952 
aa 
“Ordnance for shipbuilding and con 

, 000 

259 

720, 000 

211 

, UOO 

259 


952 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS 


* Mr. WiccLteswortnu. Further down the green sheet the next item 

is ‘Reimbursements from other accounts’”’ $2,639,000. What is that? 
Admiral Wauurn. That is reimbursement for MDAP; payment fo: 

sale of equipment to other nations; that is the ordnance part of it. 


SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATION CONTENT 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Without objection, we will insert in the record 
at this point pages 2, 3, and 4 of the justifictions entitled ‘ Appropri- 
ation Introduction.”’ 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


In the postwar pe riod prior to fiscal year 1952 the construction, acquisition, and 
conversion of hulls and machinery of naval vessels were financed from the appro 
priation “Construction of ships, Navy.” Procurement and production of ord- 
nance for these vessels were financed from the appropriation ‘‘O1dnance for new 
construction, Navy.’’ The postwar appropriations ‘‘Construction of sbips 
Navy” and “Ordnance for new construction, Navy,” include all annual ship- 
building and conversion programs authorized from July 17, 1947, through June 30 
1951, with the exception of the 1951 fourth supplemental program. The latter 
program was transferred in its entirety from the appropriation ‘Construction of 
ships, Navy,” and merged with the appropriation “Shipbuilding and conversio1 
Navy,” as a part of the 1952 program. The ordnance for vessels in the. 1951 
fourth suppleme ntal program was initially authorized as a part of the 1952 pro- 
gram under the appropriation “Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 
Accordingly, no transfer was required. 

Beginning with the 1952 program, funds for the construction, acquisition, and 
conversion (of hulls and machinery for naval vessels) were appropriated under 
“Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,’ and funds for the procurement and pro- 
duction of the related ordnance were provided under “Ordnance for shipbuilding 
and conversion, Navy.”’ Starting in fiscal year 1954 shipbuilding and conversio1 
requirements for both vessels and ordnance will be financed by the appropriatio1 
“Shipbuilding and conversion, . avy.’’ Moreover, the unexpended funds of the 
appropriation “Ordnance for hipt building and conversion, Navy,” are to be 
transferred to the pevoseiiiinten “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,’’ and 
completion of the ordnance requirements for vessels in the fiscal years 1952 and 
1953 programs will be accomplished under this head. This unexpended balance 
of ‘“‘Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,” estimated at $410,648,639 
as of June 30, 1953, consists of $35,045,651 in unobligated authority and $375,- 
602,988 in unliquidated obligations. 
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rhis appropriation, supporting requirements for vessels and ordnance, possesses 
characteristic features of the prior shipbuilding and related ordnance appropri- 
ons in that: 
a) In general, each appropriation act permits the Navy to obligate the entire 
t of a specific program of ships, even though the actual expenditures against the 
ligations will extend over several years 
b) During fiscal year 1951, the former practice of providing funds for expendi- 
res during the fiscal year concerned was modified and all new obligational 
thority was covered concurrently by an equivalent cash appropriation. This 
ractice was extended for subsequent fiscal years and is anticipated to be con- 
ied in fiscal year 1954, in which case the Bureau of Ships and the Bureau of 
Ordnance will receive: 

(1) $152,677,000, the approffriated cash required to finance repricing 
adjustments in the 1952 program The total requirement for this purpose 
is estimated to be $166,664.000. The balance of $13.987.000 is to be received 
as reimbursements resulting from cash sales of Navy ships and related ord- 
nance under the mutual defense assistance program 

2) $588,823,000, the appropriated cash required to fully fund the pro- 
posed 1954 program. The total requirement for this purpose is estimated to 
be $591,462,000. The balance of $2,639,000 is to be received as reimburse- 
ments resulting from cash sales of Navy ships and related ordnance under 
the mutual defense assistance program 

The funds appropriated are available until expended, i. e., the appropriation 

tinuing.’’ Thus, balances of unexpended funds and unobligated authority 
aining from a prior vear are carried automatically into the succeeding vear 
out the necessity for reappropriations 

programs for fiscal vears 1952 and 1953 contain 94 ships and 413 service and 
r small craft for new construction, and provide for the conversion of 213 ships 


? 
oO, 
\ 


ed under ships for new construction are 85 combatant vessels and 9 auxiliary 
els. As of April 30, 1953, a total of 89 ships (2 constructions and 87 conver- 
s) had been completed under this appropriation. 
he proposed 1954 program comprises the construction of 19 ships and 150 
ice and other small craft. The ships to be constructed are 17 combatan 
ls (included are 1 attack aircraft carrier of approximately 60,000 ton 
submarine, 3 destroyers and 2 escort vessels required for antisubmarine warfare 
ind 2 auxiliary vessels. The program also covers the conversion of 7 ships 
attack aircraft carrier and 6 radar escort vessels). 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


1. To provide for the merger of the appropriation ‘‘Ordnance for shipbuilding 

1 conversion, Navy,” under this head as of July 1, 1953, which involves: 

1) Transfer of the unexpended balance of the appropriation ‘‘Ordnance for 

pbuilding and conversion, Navy,” as of July 1, 1953, to the appropriation 

Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.” 

b) Liquidation of obligations outstanding against the appropriation ‘“‘Ordnance 
for shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,’’ under the appropriation ‘Shipbuilding 
ind conversion, Navy,” after June 30, 1953. 

Procurement and production of armor and armament, and incidental ex- 
nses connected therewith, under the appropriation ‘‘Shipbuilding and conver- 
on, Navy,” as of July 1, 1953. 


REASON FOR CHANGE 


1. To simplify the process of appropriating funds for shipbuilding and conver- 
sion, by presenting under one head, beginning in fiscal year 1954, the full costs 
nvolved in the construction and conversion of vessels together with the armor 
nd armament required theretor, except for that portion represented by the liqui- 
lated obligations as of June 30, 1953, incurred under the appropriation ‘“‘Ordnance 
for shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,’’ which will remain thereunder. 


Mr. Wiaeieswortnu. This request for new obligational authority, 
[ take it from what you said this morning, which totals $741,500,000, 
as to $152,677,000 is for estimated price increases in connection with 
the 1952 program, and as to the balance of $588,823,000 is new obli- 
gational authority for construction, including armor and armament; 
s that right? 

Admiral Wau.in, That is correct, sir. 
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REPRICING ADJUSTMENTS IN 1952 PRoGRAM 


Mr. WiccLtesworts. What can you tell us as to the $152 million- 
plus that is requested to meet price increases in connection with the 
1952 program? This morning you gave us some figures as to increased 
prices from July of 1947 to May of 1952. Does that cover this pro- 
gram? 

Admiral Wain. What we discussed this morning 

Mr. WicGLesworts. Was applicable only through the 1951 pro- 
gram? 

Admiral Waturn. That was in the “Construction of ships, Navy,” 
program. Now we are in the “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,” 
program. What I said in my statement was applicable as the aver- 
age to all programs. We have the detailed breakdown by programs 
showing the repricing required for each program which we would 
be glad to put in the record. Captain Seabring will put that in the 
record. 

Captain SEaABRING. This is confidential information, sir; may wi 
give it to you off the record? 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What? The increase in prices? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Why should that be confidential? 

Captain SEABRING. The 1952 program of 327 vessels shows an in- 
crease of $166.664.000. 

Admiral Wauurn. I might add that that is the complete repricing 
There is only one program being repriced under SCN. This morning 
under CSN we had 4 years’ programs, but we are not repricing the 
1953 program under SCN, because it has not proceeded far enough 
yet. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. This increase of $152,600,000 applies only to 
the 1952 program? 

Admiral Wauurn. To the 1952 program. That is the first repricing 
of the 1952 program. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. What we discussed this morning had reference 
to the 1948 to 1951 programs, inclusive? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. Is the overall increase of 31.43 percent in ship 
construction applicable to the 1952 program? That figure was 
applicable only to the 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951 programs. 

Admiral Wauurn. That is applicable to the overall shipbuilding 
program. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. That is what I understood. Now we are 
considering the 1952 program? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacLesworts. I want to know what price has been reflected 
that you have taken into account in reaching this figure of $152.6 
million. 

Admiral Wain. We have to start with a new base for the 1952 
program. We cannot use the 1947 base of labor statistics, so we use 
the time of making the original estimate which was in the fall of 
1951. We have 11.27 percent repricing on the 1952 program, whereas 
the labor and material composite index for the period in question was 
11.39 percent; in other words, slightly higher. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. That is, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
figure was 11.39? 
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Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. For what period? 

Admiral Wauurn. From October 1950 to May 1952 when we pre- 
pared these estimates originally. 
~ Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, this $166,664,000 is the additional 
cost to complete the 1952 program? 

(Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. Applied against the $166,664,000 is 
reimbursement of $13,987,000 from MDAP which reduces the amount 
asked for in the appropriation to $152.6 million. 

Mr. WiaeieswortnH. $13,987,000 gives you a total of 

Admiral WALLIN. $166,664,000. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, the reimbursements make up the 
difference? 

Captain Seasrina. Yes, sir; applied against this repricing program. 

Admiral CLexron. That is merely a funding arrangement. 


SHIPS INVOLVED IN REPRICING PROGRAM 


Mr. Wigetesworts. How many ships are involved here did you 
say? 

Captain SeaprinG. 264 ships and 63 vessels. 

Mr. Wiaateswortrnh. What was the original pricing of those ships? 

Captain Seasrina. We will have to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is not that the figure for the approved program, 
the one shown in the table on page 5, of this justification, $1,480 
million? 

Admiral Wain. That is right. There has been no appropriation 
for the 1952 program since then. 

[r. Ostertac. You have a revised figure there in the second 
column. In the first column you have the original cost. 

Captain Seasring. That is the original Bureau of Ships cost. 

Admiral Waturn. Without the ordnance. 

Mr. Osrrertac. That is right; without the ordnance. Then in 
the second column you have a revised figure. 

Captain Seasring. That is right. That is $1,646,961,000. 

Admiral Wain. That is to account for this repricing. 

Mr. OsrertaG. The $2,078,351,000 includes ordnance? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Then in the third column you have $166,664,000, 
inder your 1954 estimate, to make up the difference in view of the 
additional cost of the incompleted program that was originated in 
1952. Am I correct in that? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Admiral Ciexton. Is not the figure $1,911,687,000 the original 
1952 program? 

Mr. Loaan. Including ordnance. We were talking about ships 
only. 

Captain Seasrine. At that time we did not have the ordnance in. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. It is divided here. 

Captain Seasrine. The 1952 appropriation figure is $1,343,297 ,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. I understand from page 5 of the justifications 
that your original pricing for these 264 ships was $1,480,297 ,000? 
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Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. Two hundred and sixty-four ship 
plus 63 service craft 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. And that by reason of increased prices you 
are now requesting an additional $166,664,000? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Approximately $14 million of which is taken 
care of under MDAP reimbursements, giving vou a total of $1,646 
961,000 for your present. pricing? 

Captain Seasrina. Yes, sir. You will notice a different figure of 
$1,300,000,000-plus, and the difference between $1.480 billion and 
$1.343 billion, which has caused some confusion. That is due to th 
transfer of the fourth supplemental appropriation in 1951 over into 
this appropriation which will give you a new total of $1.480 billion 

Mr. WieeieswortH. As a matter of interest, if you were repricing 


as of today instead of May 1952 would the request result in an increas: 
9 


or a decrease 
Admiral Waturn. It would be an increase. The index ts going up 
even in the last month it went up some more. 
Mr. Wiee.eswortrnH. Can vou furnish a table similar to the 
Mr. Ostertag asked for under the previous appropriation that 
show these ships by original cost and as revised? 


Captain Seasrinc. Mr. Ostertag asked for the increase in 
annual programs. There is but one program. 

Mr. WicGLteswortu. Give us a breakdown by groups of ships 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

The information is as follows: 
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New Sure Construction Procram 1954 


Mr. WiacLtesworts. The balance of the request, as I understand 
it, is for $588,823,000 for new ship construction including armor and 
armament. That is correct, is 1t not? 

Admiral Wauury. Yes, sir; that is the program Admiral Fechteler 
outlined this morning. 

Mr. OsrpriaGc. There are no changes in the figures revised as 
compared with your original 1953 program? 

Admiral Wauurn. No, sir. 

Mr. Oarertraa. And that is accounted for by virtue of the fact 
that nothing has been started on this program? 

Admiral Wauurn. No. This program is underway, but not far 
enough underway to be able to make a reestimate based on the 
contracts as made, and an estimate further as to the results of escala- 
tion in those contracts. We do not try to reprice a program th; 
following vear; that is the next year following the time the program 
is started. But we do in the second year. For instance, we are 
talking about the 1952 program which was not repriced in 1953 for 
the reasons I have stated, but is now being repriced for the fiscal 
vear 1954. In other words, there is a 2-year lag. We will do the same 
with respect to the 1953 program. We will not reprice it this year, 
but we will reprice it next year. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Have you any funds in addition to the 
$588,800,000 available for your new program? 

Admiral Scoorrret. May I answer that? $2,639,000. There is 
$2 million-plus for the MDAP program applicable to the ordnance 
part of this program. 

Mr. WiGcGLEeswortH. $2,639,000 for ordnance? 

Admiral CLextron. Those are reimbursements from MDAP. 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. Admiral Fechteler gave us a list of the 19 
major sbips, 150 small landing craft, and 7 conversions included in 
this program. I think perhaps either in his statement or here we 
ought to have a statement of the cost of each of these ships, which 
brings the total up to this $588.8 million. 

Admiral Wattutn. I think this had better be off the record for 
contract negotiation security purposes. These are ships yet to be 
contracted for. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. I think it would be weil if you furnished the 
committee with that list. 

Admiral Wau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. Does that cover the whole story? 

Admiral Waturn. That is the whole 1954 program. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. You have furnished the committee with a 
table which shows the 176 ships, including 150 small craft, which this 
request is to cover, either in terms of construction or conversion, and 
the overall cost of each of those ships. I wish you would add three 
columns to that table, if you will; one, which will show the number of 
ships in each category now on hand and the most recent overall cost 
of construction for each of those types of ships? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. And you would like to split the on-hand 
between Reserve and active? 
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\ir. WieaLeswortnh. I think that would be weil; and then a third 
column which shows the number in process of construction or con- 
version at this time by each class. 

\dmiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 

\ir. WiagGLeswortnH. I want to run down this table of these various 
items that you are requesting, and discuss each of them off the record. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Vir. WiGGLEeswortH. On the record. 

We have been over in some detail off the record the ships in the 1954 
program, both new construction and conversion, the numbers of each 
type under construction and on hand and your experience as to costs 
n respect to each type of ship in the program. For reasons which 

ve been indicated, the estimated costs for the 1954 program are not 
included on the record, but presumably if this appropriation is made 
only so much of'it as proves to be necessary will be actually obligated 
apd spent. That is, if the actual cost proves to be less than the 
estimate, only the actual cost will be taken care of? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is correct. 


COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL COSTS 


Mr. Wieeu ESWORTH. As a matter of experience, how have your 
imated costs in 1952 and 1953 worked out in comparison with actual 
pets 

Admiral Wauurn. The price index for labor and material has been 
rising consistently, and that adds to our cost inasmuch as we have 
scalator clauses in practically all our contracts. 

Mr. WiacLesworrn. Your experience has been that actual costs 
have been in excess of the estimated costs which you have given to 
the committee as the basis for appropriations? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir. We come up each year with a reesti- 
mate of the programs. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Any questions? 

Mr. OsrerraG. Admiral, what is the date of the last revision of 
your estimated costs per unit? 

Admiral Watuin. May 1952, when this budget was originally pre- 
pared for submittal. 

Mr. Osrertagc. Then there has been no revision of your original 
costs since May of 1952? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostrrtac. Your experience and knowledge of the index, both 
as to labor and material, proves that the costs have steadily gone up 
since that time. Would that not leave a conclusion that your unit 
costs are going to be considerably higher than your figures shown 
here? 

Admiral Wa.Luin. Somewhat higher, at least, because the material 
index and the labor index have risen since that time. Whether they 
will come down before we make another estimate, we do not know, 
and we are not privileged to guess as to that. We take what the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics gives us as to those indices. 

Mr. Sueprparp. What has been your experience in projecting your 
budgets heretofore? Take the last fiscal year—did you have to come 
up for a supplemental? 
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Admiral Waitin. No, sir. We did not come up with a request fo) 
a supplemental. 

Mr. SxHepparp. All right, then, looking at the other end of th 
picture, how much of the funds appropriated have reverted becaus 
of your inability to adequately estimate your budget? 

Admiral Waturn. I think none of it has reverted, because in th 
last several years the price index has zone up. 

Mr. SHepparp. Well, whenever you run into a situation of that 
character, if your original premise was reasonably sound on the basis 
of the statistics furnished by a department of Government, and then 
the costs exceed that, what has permitted vou to operate in that field 
when you found you were on the short end of your procurement 
finance? 

Admira! Waututn. [It has been the understanding we were not to 
make estimates based on future estimates of labor and material cost 
but were to use the current costs, and our experience has been that 
when we make a repricing estimate we have to go to the Bud 
people and tell them what the situation is 

Mr. Seepparb. The Bureau of the Budget has access to the sam: 
statistics you have? 

Admiral Wain. Oh, ves 

Mr. SHeprarp. So I am of the impression if there is an error ther 
it micht be best to correct it in the first concept. 

Admiral Wauurn. I do not think the Bureau of the Budget can 
foresee what will happen, and they do not try to, and do not want 
us to 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. SHepparp. Gentlemen, what does the $2,639,000 reimburse 
ment item from the mutual defense program indicate? 

Admiral ScHoerre.. It is the estimated reimbursement to thi 
Bureau of Ordnance’s 1954 part of this program for certain ordnance 
made available to a number of countries as set forth on page 11 of 
table 1 of the Bureau of Ordnance justifications 

Mr. SHepparp. Is it comprised completely of ordnance? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir 

Mr. Suepparp. What was the cost to the Navy for the ordnanc 
in this transfer? What was the original cost? 

Admiral ScHorerre.. I do not have it available, sir. I will have to 
make that available for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

rhe original cost of ordnance material on vessels transferred under the MDAP 
program for which reimbursement credits to the Navy 1954 shipbuilding and 
conversion program will be applied, was $22,651,148. The cost of nonexcess 
material involved in this transfer totals $2,639,000. A reimbursement of this 
amount has, therefore, been applied to the 1954 program. 


Mr. SuHepparp. What is the policy in transfers of that character? 
Are you privileged to build on your cost or what is the procedure there? 
Admiral Scuorrre.. Under the provisions of Public Law 329, a: 
amended, reimbursements for equipment and materials transferred 
under the mutual defense assistance program shall be credited to 
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ent applicable appropriations of the agency furnishing the 


pment and materials 
BC letter of May 28 1951, to Chief, Bureau of Ordnance, sets 


h the policy that MDAP reimbursements for nonexcess ordnance 
s (except ammunition) transferred with nonexcess vessels will be 
lied, net of rehabilitation costs, to the appropriation “Ordnance for 


ybuulding and conversion.”’ 
How much was nonexcess? 
I will have to 


vir. SHEPPARD. 
I do not have that available 


\dmiral SCHOEFFEL. 
that for the record. 
(he matter referred to is as follows:) 

The value of nonexcess ordnance material is $2,630,000 


Mir. SHepparp. That is all. 
\ir. WieaLeswortH. Admiral Clexton, in the limitation at the end 


he language for this appropriation there is the figure $3,587 ,320,000. 
hat, | think, should be corrected. 
\dmiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 
\ir. WiegeLesworru. | think it should be corrected to $3,335,339,- 
Can you check that, either now or subsequently? 
(Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir, that is the correct figure. That has to 
the total of all the authority granted in this entire appropriation, 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. WiaeLeswortnh. Without objection, we will include in the 
record at this point page 11 of the justifications. 
The page referred to is as follows:) 
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\ir. WiecLesworrn. If there are no further questions, the commit- 
tee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning 


Turspay, May 26, 1953 
SHIPS AND FACILITIES, NAVY 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. HOMER N. WALLIN, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF SHIPS 

CAPT. CORNELIUS S. SEABRING, UNITED STATES NAVY, FISCAL 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

HAROLD R. LOGAN, ASSISTANT FISCAL DIRECTOR FOR BUD- 
GET AND STATISTICS, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

LT. JAMES H. FORB3S, JR., SC, UNITED STATES NAVY, FINANCIAL 
CONTROL OFFICER, UNITED STATES NAVAL FUEL SUPPLY 
OFFICE 

Amounts available for obligation 









I mate, 
Act Estimate ) 1954 
ition or estimate $1, 537, 452, 000 $1. 200. 000. 000 $938, 000. 000 
ed “Emergency fund, Dep ent of De 
pursuant to 65 Stat. 424 5, 125, 000 
red 
lities, Navy,’’ pursuant to 65 Stat. 440 200, 000 
Military personnel, Navy,”’ pursuant to 67 Stat. l¢ 140, 000, 000 
Department of Defense,’’ pursuant to 67 
lf 1. 000. 000 
i transfer to ‘‘Working capital fund’’ pursuant t¢ 
S$. C. 172d (d 10, 500, 000 
A ijusted appropriation or estin ite 1, 528, 877, 000 1 O50. 000. 000 938. 000. 000 
nents from non-Federal sources 580, 420 112, 000 100, 000 
ents from other accounts 91, 756, 862 113. 696, 000 115, 395, 000 
otal available for obligation 1, 621, 214, 282 1, 172, 808, 000 | 1,053, 495, 000 
i balance, estimated savings (available for ad- 
e reappropriation in subsequent year 43, 404, 180 38, 228, O00 
Obligations incurred 1, 577, 810, 102 1, 134, 580, 000 1, 053, 495, 000 
Amounts available for obligation 
Actual, 1952 | | a. Es aan 
nparative transfer from 
‘Local currency operations, Japan, Department of De- 
fi ” $6, 675, 000 $6, 831, 000 
rdnance and facilities, Navy’ 316, 200 4 
“Servicewide operations, Navy” 5, 463, 444 280, 300 
Comparative transfer to 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy” 104, 251 60, 200 
“Civil engineering, Navy”’ 361, 753 225, 500 
‘Medical care, Navy”. —300, 000 
“Navy personnel, general expenses” 387, 101 413, 200 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy”’ 58, 800 
“Re ch, Navy” 915, 000 
“Servicewide supply and finance, Navy” 418, 716 — 642, 600 
otal obligations 1, 587, 477, 925 |1, 140, 291, 000 $1, 053, 495, 000 


NorTe.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
ty (40 U. 8. C, 481 (C)), 


31394—53—pt. 1——_41 
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Obligations by activities 


Estimate, 


Descriptio “tur 952 
escription Actual, 195 1953 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


A pprop wriate i funds 
Maintenance and operation of Active Fleet S688, 747, 6 $503, 552, 000 $501, 6 
Mai ntenance ind preservation of Reserve Fleet 50, 395, 851 sf 5, 000 F 
Maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve ves- 

_ sel ‘ 52 38, 000 

el for ships 5, 427. 90, 654, 400 

rk ctronics 25 ) 2, 854, 000 
lec ee ganar acilities 242, 745, 493 89, 097, 600 
Lt 
ne 


h and development 3, OF 33, 000, 000 
oats al mobilization » 23% 7,435 5, , 000 
Jepartmental administration 5, 2 7 5,4 . 000 


Total obligativas from appropriated funds , 495. , 645 , 026, 483, 000 
mbursements from non-Federal sources 
6. Fleet support facilities 580, 42 2, 000 


Total direct obligations 1, 495, 721, 063 26, 595, 000 


GATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


Maintenance and operation of Active Flee 

Maintenance and preservation of Reserve Fleet 
3. Maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve vessels 
4. Fuel for ships 
5. Electronics 
6. Fleet support faciliti 
&. Industrial mobilization 

otal obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts , 756, 862 3, 696, 000 


tal obligations , 587, 477, 925 1, 140, 291, 000 


Mr. WiccLeswortsH. The committee will be in order. We take up 
now the item entitled “Ships and facilities.”” I understand, Admiral 
Wallin, you have a general statement in this connection? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You may proceed, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Wauiix. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee today 
to justify the 1954 estimates for the “Ships and facilities, Navy” 
appropriation which is administered by the Bureau of Ships and pro- 
vides the funds for the maintenance and operation of the fleet and 
our part of the shore establishment which services the fleet 

At my appearance last year before this committee, I discussed some 
of the problems which the Bureau of Ships encountered as the active 
fleet was undergoing its rapid expansion to almost double the June 
1950 strength. With that expansion completed, this year the em- 
phasis is on the problems of maintaining a satisfactory level of combat 
readiness and of continuing the material improvement of the present 
fleet. 

The estimates for fiscal year 1954 reflect this change in emphasis. 
For exampl>, in the field of electronics the Congress has authorized in 
the last three budgets many millions of dollars to procure for our ships 
he latest devices, the fruit of 10 vears of scientific progress. These 
funds are now 97 percent obligated. We are therefore not requesting 
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any new obligational authority for electronics procurement for fiscal 
vear 1954. Because of this situation and other factors, our budget 
request for “Ships and facilities’ is $557 million less than the obliga- 
tions incurred in fiscal 1952 and 88 millions below the funds currently 
available for obligation in fiscal year 1953. 

This budget reflects a savings of 179 millions in fiscal year 1953 
obligations effected since the January budget submission. Our re- 
quest for new obligational authority for fiscal year 1954 is 131 million 
less than the January budget. We have available here today de- 
tailed back-up information in justification for the entire budget re- 
quest. 

The major task confronting the Bureau today is to continue to 
maintain, in a satisfactory state of readiness for combat, an aging 
fleet, operating at near wartime conditions all over the globe. The 
average duration of the steaming periods at sea is well above the 
normal peacetime level, and in the case of ships deployed in the 
western Pacific is comparable to those experienced during World War 
II. Ships operating under wartime conditions have their machinery 
and armament installations in a full readiness-for-action condition, 
which practically nullifies maintenance by ship’s personnel during 
such periods, and in addition accentuates the need for repair and 
overhaul during upkeep periods in rear areas due to severe and ex- 
tended operations. 

The technical responsibility for the material improvement of naval 
vessels also rests with the Bureau of Ships. New items of ship’s equip- 
ment, machinery, and electronics purchased under prior appropriations 
are being delivered in inc reasing quantities each month. The instal- 
lation of these new components in practically every case necessitates 
alteration of the existing structure and arrangements of the vessel 
to preserve fighting qualities. This procedure requires extensive 
design work, compre hensive planning at the Bureau and shipyard level 
and a great deal of shipyard labor. It is absolutely vital if the fleet 
is to be kept abreast of advancements in technology. 

Parenthetically it should be pointed out that a reciprocal relation- 
ship always existed between the Navy and the Nation in this matter 
of advancing technology. The Navy is proud of the fact that the 
country’s industry and commerce have benefited countless times from 
the technological advances which have materialized through sponsor- 
sbip of the Bureau of Ships. 

| urge the committee to consider the 1954 estimates for “Ships and 
facilities” in the light of the appropriations granted for the previous 
2 fiscal years and the present fiscal year. We began the fiscal 
1951 year—a few days after the outbreak of the Korean war—with 
6 18 ships i in the Active Fleet. The Congress authorized a great program 
of expansion and modernization of the fleet in the immediate period 
following the outbreak of the Korean action. Appropriations were 
granted during the fiscal vear 1951 and for fiscal 1952 which included 
large sums for these purposes. Those sums enabled us to activate the 
ships pulled out from the Reserve Fleet to build up the Active Fleet. 
The shipyards and other shore stations were built up rapidly to ac- 
complish this work, and to take care of the maintenance of the 
growing fleet. 
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PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES 


Over one-third of the 1951 and 1952 appropriations—about 1,100 
millions—were obligated into major procurement contracts with private 
industry to obtain the technical items of special ships equipment 
and electronics required to bring the fleet up to date. The very 
nature of this material necessitates a long lead-time interval between 
the granting of the funds by the Congress for the procurement and the 
ultimate delivery of the equipment. In the first place, the manage- 
ment of the Bureau has constantly emphasized cost-consciousness and 
good business practice in placing the contracts, rather than striving 
for a too-rapid obligation rate. Our fiscal and contract work has 
been handled by specialized engineering duty officers and trained and 
experienced civil-service employees. They have not only followed the 
procurement statutes and regulations to the letter (and gentlemen, | 
assure you this requires adroitness for the rules are complex and 
multitudinous) but they have more than observed the spirit of the 
laws and the intent of Congress in regard to making the placements 
competitive, to spreading the work to new suppliers, and to giving 
small business its share of the contracts. As an example, during thi 
calendar year 1952 for the type of material [ have been describing 
hull and machinery components and electronics—68 percent of the 
dollar total of awards susceptible to participation by small business 
went to firms employing less than 500 persons. All of these procedures 
require more effort and time, and ] urge the committee to consider 
these factors when analyzing our obligation and expenditure rates, 
However, there is no doubt this effort, and the emphasis on cost- 
consciousness have been worthwhile. The savings due to competitive 
bidding on procurement, to close scrutiny of our inventories, and othe 
businesslike management policies amounted to over $50 million in 
the last fiscal year, 1952, and are reflected in our estimates. 

The Bureau of Ships with its 11 naval shipyards and 8 laboratories 
ranks in size among the first 10 industrial concerns in the United 
States. At any one time there are hundreds of undelivered orders 
outstanding with our suppliers. Because of the lead time involved 
between placement of the orders and final deliveries, it is impossible 
to operate without substantial unexpended obligations car1ying over 
from | fiscal year to the next. We will enter the 1954 fiscal year with 
approximately 1,100 millions of prior year’s appropriations obligated 
but not expended. About 23 percent of this amount—250 millions 
is in long lead-time electronics contracts obligated during the fiscal 
year 1951. Your Appropriations Committee, and subsequently the 
House and the Senate, approved the extension of payments an addi- 
tional year on these obligations in the 1953 Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act passed in March. We estimate about 400 millions 
of fiscal year 1952 obligations, and approximately 450 millions of fiscal 
1953 obligations will carry over to fiscal 1954. These unexpended 
balances are larger than we anticipated a year ago, due to the steel 
strike and other holdups which have had an effect on the delivery rate 
of the equipments ordered. Even so, the total amount of obligations 
outstanding under the account “Ships and facilities’ has declined 
steadily each month for the last 8 months, and will continue to decline 
from here on. Realizing the interest of the committee in these matter 
we have available here today for your inspection a detailed listing of 
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material procurement contracts which will carry ever into fiscal year 
1954. 
EMPLOYMENT 


Another great area of interest to the committee I know is employ- 
ment. The Bureau of Ships is responsible for the management of 
naval facilities scattered all over the world; however, seven-eighths of 
the workers under the Bureau’s control are in the 11 great naval 
shipyards in the continental United States and Hawaii. Through a 
concentrated management improvement program first instituted in 
1946, we have improved manpower utilization over the years to ob- 

in maximum benefit from the funds made available for the mainte- 
nance of the fleet. One of the results of this program is that employ- 
ment in the shipyards has been made immediately sensitive to the 
prevailing workload. For example, although funds appropriated for 
this fiscal year were available to maintain the peak employment of 
141,200 reached by the naval shipyards during last July, we had 
reduced this number 3,200 by the end of January. A further reduc- 
tion of 4,900 employees has been made since the end of January as the 
shipyards have continued to adjust their force to match workload. 
Further sizable reductions are contemplated. 

| might interpolate there and say that our possible reduction in the 
next 4 months or so will be about 10,000 additional based on this 
budget. 

In fiscal year 1946 it would have required at least 12,000 more 
personnel in our shipyards to accomplish the work we have scheduled 
for fiscal year 1954. This achievement, which we estimate has re- 
duced the cost to the Government of maintaining its naval power by 
$130 million from 1947 through 1952, has been brought about by 
increasingly employing the best management practices developed by 
a Government and private industry such as: 

Advanced workload planning and scheduling followed up by 
iatateal analysis of manpower utilization. 

2. Modern fiscal procedures including budgetary control and 
improved cost accounting techniques. 

3. Organizational streamlining. 

The installation of more efficient production methods recom- 
mended after industrial and management engineering surveys by 
private consulting firms and our own management engineers. 

Utilization of labor-saving production equipment. 

These programs have all contributed in large measure to improve 
our performance, and we anticipate further improvements over the 
coming years. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH COMMERCIAL SHIPYARDS 


| would like to say a few words about our relationship with the 
commercial shipy ards. Our policy has been to distribute our work 
among the private shipyards, which are a very important part of the 
national defense, to help keep them on a going basis. Unfortunate ay 
many of the country’s repair yards are in bad shape because of 
severe shortage of commercial ship-repair work. We have there fora 
contracted with many of them during the past years for a considerable 
amount of naval shipwork. During the coming fiscal year our plans 
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call for an even greater proportion of the work to be done with the 
commercial yards than heretofore. We shall continue to allocate the 
geographical distribution of this work with great care, to insure fair 
treatment to all concerned, including the Government, and to preserve 
the defense potential of privately owned shipyards. 

Mr. WiaecLteswortu. Thank you, Admiral. This request, as | 
understand it, is in the amount of $938 million? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLesworts. Which compares with the figures in the 
Truman budget of $1,069,165,000? 

Admiral Watuin. That is correct. 

Mr. WieciteswortH. And with appropriations in the current fiscal 
year of $1,200 million? 

Admiral Wa.uin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecieswortnH. Taking into account funds from other sources 
this appropriation if made in full would make available for the fiscal 
year 1954, $1,053 ,495,000? 

Admiral WaLuINn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. As compared with $1,134,580,000 in the 
current fiscal vear? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 


REIMBURSEMENTS From OtHer Accounts 


Mr. Wiaeteswortu. What is the item appearing on the green 
sheet, page 5, which augments this appropriation by $115,395,000 
entitled ““Reimbursements from other accounts’’? 

Admiral Wain. We have a list of those items and we can give 
you some good examples. 

Captain Seasrinc. From the Department of the Army we will 
receive $2,370,000; from the Air Force, $1,860,000; from the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program, $10.3 million; assistance to allied forces, 
$2 million; reimbursement from non-Federal sources, $100,000: other 
Government agencies, $1.1 million; and from other parts of the Navy, 
$97,765,000. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What does that last item represent? 

Admiral Waturn. Other bureaus, such as the Bureau of <Aero- 
nautics, Bureau of Ordnance—any Navy appropriation that draws 
from store items which this appropriation pays for directly. 

Mr. WiecLesworts. Would you furnish for the record at this 
point a breakdown of that $97 million item? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Showing the bureau and the type of work 
that is involved in each case? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Estimated reimbursements from Navy sources 


Bureau or Office | Source Amount 


5 j Shipbuilding and conversion appropriations $73, 265 
iautics. . . Aircraft and facilities, Navy 3, 000 
NAV Servicewide operations, Navy 500 
NAVCOMPT . Navy industrial fund 11, 000 
rdnance Ordnance and facilities, Navy 2, 000 
e Corps. -- | Marine Corps, troops and facilities , 000 

is and Docks Civil engineering, Navy ; , 000 
plies and Accounts Navy stock fund 2, 000 


otal . 97, 765 


These reimbursements are for material issued for use under appropriations 
ther than the appropriation ‘Ships and facilities, Navy.’’ Reimbursement is 
required in order that the appropriation “Ships and facilities, Navy’’ may replace 

material for maintenance and operation purposes. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mir. WiaGLeswortH. What are your actual overall obligations as 
of some current date? 
Admiral Wauuin. Against 1953? 
Mr. WigGLeswortu. Yes. 
Mr. Logan. As of April 30, 1953, the obligations were $817 ,318,000. 
Admiral Wauurn. Mr. Chairman, may we show you a chart of our 
obligational rate? I think it would be very helpful to you. 
Mr. Wiae@Lteswortu. Certainly. 
Admiral Wauuin. These show the apportionments by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 
Mr. WieeLeswortH. That chart indicates for the first 10 months of 
the fiscal year actual obligations of —— 
Mr. Logan. $817,318,000 against the appropriated amounts. 
Admiral Watuin. This shows a little over $900 million. 
Admiral CLextron. $930,888,000 which includes reimbursements. 
That is all the money available to you. 
Mr. WiaeieswortH. And that is against the figure of $1,134,- 
580,000? 
Captain Srasprine. That is correct. 
Mr. WieeLtesworts. And what is that figure again? 
Admiral CLexton. $930,888,000 as of April 30, 1953. 
Mr. Wiaecieswortn. It shows actual expenditures on the same 
date of about $500 million, is that right? 
Admiral Wain. $546,302,000. 
Mr. WieeLeswortH. What are your estimated figures as of the 
end of the fiscal year? 
Admiral Wauuin. For obligations or expenditures? 
Mr. WieeLteswortnu. Both. 
Captain SEABRING,. $1,134,580,000 obligations. 
Mr. Loean. $685 million expenditures. 
Admiral CLexton. Are those your expenditures in 1953? 
Mr. Logan. From the 1953 appropriation, yes; $600 million without 
eimbursements. 
Mr. WiGGLeswortuH. $685 million with reimbursements? 
Captain Seaprine. Yes. 
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ESTIMATED CARRYOVER 


Mr. WiceLesworts. So there will be a carryover of unliquidated 
obligations of how much? 

Captain SeaBring. $449 million, approximately, sir. 

Mr. WicGLesworrs. Admiral, on page 5 of your state me nt you say: 
“We will enter the 1954 fiscal year with approximately ,100 millions 
of prior y years’ appropriations obligated but not expe ase 

Admiral Wa urn. Yes, sir; carrying over from 1951, 1952, and 1953 

Mr. Wicciesworru. Of that amount you say about 23 percent or 
$250 million is in long-lead-time electronics contracts obligated during 
the fiscal year 1951. Will all those be liquidated in the fiscal yea: 
1954? 

Admiral Wain. We anticipate that practically all of them will; it 

possible that we will have engineering difficulties on some of those 
electronics contracts and therefore cannot make final payments in 
which case they will be certified claims and will have to go through 
that process. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. What is the other 75 percent? 

Admiral Wauuin. The other 75 percent is a general mixture of 
everything; procurements such as, for example, boilers, spare gears, 
spare turbines, perhaps; boats, liferafts, and a great amount of ma- 
terials. Also some work on the ships themselves, such as what we 
call overlapping overhauls. Part of the overhaul will start this fiscal 
year and will be finished in say August or September of the new fiscal 
year. There will be a project order issued for that work. Also we 
have alterations, improvements in the ships based on project orders 
which are carried over into the year 1954. 

Mr. WiaGLesworts. Can you furnish for the record a breakdown 
of the other 75 percent showing the classification and when they are 
expected to be liquidated? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Statement on carryover of estimated unexpended obligations from ships and faciliti 
Navy, 1952 and 1958 into fiscal years 1954 and 1954 


{In millions 





Amount of | &ypenditures| Carryover ’ 
carryover . _ Certifie 
Object clas ao neal fiseal year into fiscal claims 
ento Saoes 1954 year 1955 au 
ear 1954 . 
02 Travel $0.3 $0.3 
0 Rents and utility services 6 .6 
06 Printir produ n 3 3 
7 O actual services 200. 0 190. 0 $10.0 
OS 8S pl materials 141.0 141.0 E 
09 Equipment j 500. 3 157.8 141. 1 $201.4 
Total... oo 842.5 490. 0 151.1 201.4 


Mr. WiaGiesworrn. In other words, you have a carryover of un- 
liquidated obligations as of June 30, 1953, of about $1,100 million? 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. And to that you request an addition of $938 
million which makes a total available of something over $2 billion 
for expenditure in fiscal 1954 and subsequent years 
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Admiral Wauuin. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How much of that do you estimate will carry 
over into the fiscal year 1955? 

Captain Seaprine. We expect to carry over a total, Mr. Chairman, 
of $647 million unexpended balance as of June 30, 1954. 

Mr. WieeGLteswortH. $647 million unexpended balance? 

Captain Seasrine. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. What portion of that will be obligated? 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Captain Seasrine. The unobligated balance will be $38,228,000 
- from the appropriation “Ships and facilities, Navy, 1953.’ This 
the amount impounded by the Bureau of the Budget during fiscal 
year 1953 and 1s not available for obligation by the Bureau of Ships, 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What is the explanation of that $38 million 
unobligated balance? 

Admiral Wauuin. The unobligated balance exists each year by rea- 
son of several points; one being that it is not possible to obligate all 
of the funds available because of the necessity for making allotments 
and suballotments to fleet organizations, and they find it impracti- 
cable to get everything obligated. When you add up at the end of 
the fiscal year all the funds thus unobligated it reaches a sizable 
ficure. For instance, in the fiscal year 1952 our appropriation was 
about 58 million unobligated. A further point is that the Bureau of 
the Budget put $38,228,000 of 1953 funds in reserve, as they do from 
time to time depending on circumstances, and we are not free to obligate 
that money. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is the money actually expended? 

Admiral Wain. No, sir; it cannot be expended. It cannot be 
committed in any way. Whatever is in the Bureau of the Budget 
reserve is sacrosanct as far as we are concerned; it does not exist so 
far as availability is concerned unless they release it. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Then it is not actually expended during the fiscal 
year for which it is appropriated? 

Admiral Wain. No, sir; it is not expended. 

Mr. Wice.eswortnu. It is not even obligated. 

Mr. Osrertaa. And it is not obligated? 

Admiral Wauutn. That is right; it is not obligated and, therefore, 
cannot be expended. We should bring out that it is against the law 
to overobligate, for which reason the people who get the allotments, 
are taking a chance on ordering something that is going to cost more 
than they have money to pay with. 

Mr. Osrertaa. This is a condition of flexibility which applies 
to the program and which you cannot actually figure. 

Admiral Waturn. We have to use it for that purpose; that is cor- 
rect 

Mr. Wiae.teswortn. What happens to that sum whatever it 
may prove to be? 

Admiral Wauurn. It reverts to the Treasury. If there are certified 
claims against this appropriation it is available for that purpose; 
otherwise it is just not expended. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. Looking at page 3 of the green sheets, what 
are those comparative transfers listed there? For instance, you have 
“Local currency operations, Japan, Department of Defense,’’ 
$6,831,000? 

Captain SEaBRING. That is the United States dollar equivalent of 
yen included in the Japanese national budget for the support of 
certain naval activities in Japan, and comes to a total of $6,831,000. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. That seems to be a plus item; is that right? 

Captain Sraprinc. Yes, sir. Servicewide operations, Navy, 
$78,300; transferred financial responsibility for maintenance and 
operation of a ferry at Navy Station, Newpcrt. 

Port director, Norfolk, Va., $202,000. Those are all plus items. 

Some of the minus items: Civil engineering, Navy; cost of fleet 
landings and moorings to be transferred to the Bureau of Docks, 
$225,500. 

Another example, Navy personnel, general expense, $413,200 
That is operating fuel, housekeeping costs for miscellaneous service 
craft and boats to be transferred to the cognizant bureaus. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnu. Servicewide supply and finance, Navy, minus 
$642,600. 

Captain SeasrinG. That is for the same reason, operating fuel and 
housekeeping costs for miscellaneous service craft and boats, to be 
transferred to the cognizant bureau. 

Mr. WieeieswortnH. Are there any overall questions before we 
take up the individual items? Mr. Ostertag— 


CoMPARISON OF REVISED AND ORIGINAL ESTIMATES 


Mr. Ostrertaa. Admiral, in your statement, you pointed out that 
this section of the budget reflects a saving of $179 million in fiscal year 
1953 obligations effected since the January budget submission. I take 
it that you mean that is a $179-million reduction from the original 
budget of this year? 

Admiral Wain. That is wholly correct. That money, as we have 
talked about it a little while ago, is placed in reserve by the Bureau of 
the Budget and is not available for expenditure and is a saving under 
that budget. 

Mr. OstertaG. But there is an actual difference of $131,165,000 as 
compared with the original budget figures and this budget of $938 
million. 

Captain Seasrina. The original budget 

Mr. Ostertac. Was $1,069 million. 

Admiral Wauurn. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertaa. This budget is $938 million? 

Admiral Wau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Therefore, there is a $131-million saving or differ- 
ence between the original and the revised budget? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is correct. 

Mr. OsrertacG. But you point out a reflected saving of $179 million. 
What is the difference? 

Admiral WALLIN. The $179 million is in the 1953 budget, the budget 
we are now operating on, rather than the 1954 budget that we are dis- 


cussing. 
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Mr. OsrertaG. Then the $179 million reflects a saving of $140 
million under the item ‘ Military personnel’’? 

Admiral Wauuin. Insofar as this appropriation is concerned, ‘Ships 
and facilities,’ that $140 million of the $179 million was withdrawn 
from our use by the Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau of the 
sudget transferred it, some of it, in accordance with congressional 
approval; $140 million for military pay, for increases required for the 
pay of military personnel; but, as to availability, the Bureau of the 
Budget impounded $179 million, which was deducted from the 1953 
appropriation total. 

Mr. Ostrertac. As the budget is now revised, and based on your 
existing request, it is a well-balanced program, moving ahead toward 
the objectives that you have in this particular naval activity; is that 
correct? 

Admiral Wauuin. We feel it is very well-balanced. We have re- 
duced the budget to bare necessities, dropping out of the requirement 
program those items of least priority. 

Mr. Ostertaa. In other words, there are no serious hardships to be 
met as a result of these adjustments? 

Admiral Wauuin. We are unable to say at this time. We hope 
not. It is going to be a hard budget; there is no question about it, a 
very hard budget for the support problems which we have. The 
responsibility of this particular budget is the support of the fleet, 
the reserve fleet, the active fleet, the training fleet, and of the fleet 
support ashore, and of a fleet which is maintaining a very rigorous 
operating schedule, and therefore requires a considerable amount 
of support beyond what is required in peacetime, regular peacetime, 
and beyond what is required, we will say, because of the greater age. 

Mr. Osrertrac. That is a natural development, is it not, Admiral? 
Taking it from the starting point of the Korean War, bringing most 
of the ships into activity, as you pointed out in your statement, we 
are now operating on a sort of semiwar basis, with the natural develop- 
ment of certain rehabilitations and improvements of existing facilities 
by virtue of increased requirements; that is the natural course of 
events. 

Admiral Wain. Yes; that is natural, taking into consideration 
the requirements. 


POLICY OF UTILIZING SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Osrertaa. I take it that in your general program you con- 
template continuing the policy of the utilization of small business to 
the extent possible ‘and practical? 

Admiral Wauuin. That definitely is the policy of the Bureau ot 
Ships and of the Navy Department, to support small business to the 
extent we reasonably can. We go to great extent to support small 
business. 

Mr. Osrertac. And the private naval shipyards are also being 
considered in the light of their essential part in this whole picture? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. In other words, you find it necessary at times to 
lean over backwards in order to see to it that these operations are 
made possible and continued? 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes; we are on that all the time, Mr. Ostertag. 
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Mr. Ostertac. Do you find that is an expensive policy? 

Admiral Wauurn. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. OstertaG. Do you find that to be an expensive policy? 

Admiral Watuty. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Do you consider that the cost might be higher 
as the result of the attempt to support these private operations? 

Admiral Watuin. In some cases, yes, but it all depends upon the 
particular circumstance. When private shipyards are down pretty 
far, as at the present time, they have a high overhead, relatively 
speaking, to the amount of productivity which they have. And, of 
course, when we assign them work to do, we pay a high overhead 
and have to do a lot of supervision and inspection, and you might say 
that under current conditions—some of the yards, at least—the price 
would be relatively higher. When they are really in production 
their overhead is quite low, relatively. 


CHANGE OF REQUIREMENTS IN FIELD OF ELECTRONICS 


Mr. OsrertaG. Getting back just for a moment to the overall 
figure of $938 million, as compared with your original budget. re- 
quest of $1,069,000,000: The $89 million difference between the 1954 
budget and the 1953 budget is primarily due to change in require- 
ments in the field of electronics, is it not? 

AdmiralWauuin. No; that is not so. As we go through this, you 
will see as we go along in this budget we are requesting less money 
for electronics, even for repairs to electronics equipment. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. | thought you indicated that there was no 
new obligation. 

Admiral Wauurn. No new procurement under this budget, but a 
lot of repairs and installation work. But I would say, therefore, 
that the electronics has very little to do with this. It is general; it 
is spread throughout the various activities and subactivities which 
are covered, including repairs for naval vessels, improvements to 
vessels, and on down the line. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Granting what you say, Admiral, it is correct as to 
requirements in the field of electronics and for repairs and other 
activities that may be necessary, but, according to the figures in 
front of me, the 1953 budget calls for $102,854,000, and the 1954 
budget now only calls for $12,559,000, a net decrease of $90,295,000. 

Admiral Wa.urn. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. OstertaG. Then, is that not the major item in the adjustment 
between 1954 figures and the last appropriation? 

Admiral Wain. Yes; that is correct, and I understand now what 
you had in mind, and I would say that is correct; that is the major 
item. 

Mr. OstertaGc. And that is a natural adjustment in the light of 
developments that you spoke about in your opening statement? 

Admiral Waturn. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. Then is it not reasonable to say that there is no 
serious impairment to the program by virtue of this reduction in the 
revised budget? 

Admiral Watturn. I can only say that we have removed from the 
requirement list a considerable number of items of procurement which 
were of course of previously included, that were of lesser priority, 
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which we hope will not be embarrassing to the maintenance and 
operation of the fleet. 


EFFECT OF REVISED ESTIMATES ON PROGRAMS 


Mr. OstrertaG. Now, let us get down to figures: Under “‘ Mainte- 
nance and preservation of the Reserve Fleet’’ you have an increase of 
$11,388,000 over the year before; you have an increase of $12,880,000 
over the year before for ‘‘Fuel for ships”; there is a slight decrease in 
“Mi aintenance and operation of the Ac tive Fleet’’; but, putting them 
altogether, there is a substantial increase in many of the activities 
over the 1953 budget. 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. OstertaGc. What I am trying to get at is that in the actual 
application of these adjustments in the revised budget, I grant they 
are revised downward, but the question is: What effect does it hs ave 

| your program insofar as your needs are c oncerned and the essential 
operation in the light of your program? I wanted to be sure in my 
mind that there is not any very serious damage under the adjustment. 

\dmiral WAuLLIn. What you say is essentially correct, Mr. Ostertag 
You point out certain increases, and that was where we have endeav- 
ored to get the fleet, insofar as merienaie is concerned, a little better 

than we had the previous yes But where we have reduced the 
budget primarily is in procureme =a and as we go along these activities 
and subactivities, you will find items like ‘Mobilization reserves 
have been reduced considerably; you will find in the tabulation you 
were looking at, for instance, “Fleet support activity,’ down $18 
million. That is one that concerns us some. We hope to meet it 
satisfactorily. Maintenance under mobilization is down one and a 
third million dollars; departmental administration is down about $1.5 
million. 

Mr. Ostertaa. But by the same token, for all of your activities 
there is a substantial increase by virtue of the revision. 

Admiral Waxuurn. That is correct. We find it is necessary to in- 
crease, and we did not want to take a reduction in some of these 
activities, 

Mr. Osrertac. You have actually increased them since January. 

Admiral Wauurn. Well, originally we had higher figures than you 
find here in the budget. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. Any questions, Mr. Sheppard? 


”» 


STEPS FOLLOWED IN SUBMISSION OF BUDGET 


Mr. Suepparp. Yes. My colleague is bringing out a very inter- 
esting development, and in fact has been directing his interrogatories 
in other instances along the same general line. 

We have the so-called January budget, and that was succeeded 
by the one that is presented to us, known as the revised budget; is 
that correct? 

Admiral Waturn. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the procedure which you follow in submitting a 
budget request, you formulate the budget from the requirements that 
are vested within the department over which you have cognizance, 
and arrive at a specific figure that is taken to the Budget, and that goes 
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through the Bureau of the Budget, and the Bureau of the Budget may 
concur, or it may not concur. For example, within your budget 
presentation you may present a request, say, for a facility, hypo- 
thetically speaking, involving $100 million, but they may say you can 
only have $75 million, but when the story is all resolved, finally you 
come here to justify so much money that has been allocated to your 
bureau and you must fit your functions to the allocation of that 
money; is that correct? 

Admiral Wain. That is essentially correct, except they do not 
always require us to do it that way. They do not tell us that we have 
to fit the requirements to the overall figure. They try to fit the 
requirements themselves to the overall figure, which they have in 
mind, and tell us what the reduction in each requirement shall be to 
fit the particular activity. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there not some occasions in which they even 
allow you the liberty or the privilege of adjudicating the activities to 
the requirements in your functions? 

Admiral Wain. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But you have the privilege of justifying, fo 
instance, X project and saying it is more essential as compared with 
project B, C, or D? 

Admiral Wain. We have certain flexibility in the matter of 
determining those things, yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. When it is all done, the overall—and if I am in 
error, | want to be corrected—the overall budget is what you come 
up here with, a budget that is sent up, and you and your associates 
address yourselves to that budget; is that correct? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. So, hypothetically speaking, if you had asked 1 
the first budget, on the ist of January, for $2,500 million and by the 
departmental procedure that has been reduced to $1,500 million, you 
would be here justifying the latter figure? 

Admiral Watutn. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. The figure which was set up in the budget? 

Admiral Waturn. That is right. 

Mr. SHEepparp. Now, you have no leeway, as I understand it, 
outside that budget. 

Admiral Wain. No, we stand on the budget. 

Mr. Suepparp. And if you are satisfied or if you are dissatisfied 
on the amounts that are requested to be appropriated, nevertheless 
your responsibility in the justification of the budget is with respect 
to the budget that is sent up here by the White House, whoever ma) 
be in the White House? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Without objection we will insert in the record 
pages 6, 7, and 8 of the justification, entitled ‘Appropriation 
introduction.” 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 
The ‘Ships and facilities, Navy’’ appropriation pays for the maintenance and 


operation of ships of the Active Fleet, Reserve Fleet, and the Naval Reserve 
and for expenses of those shore facilities providing the support necessary for 
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maintenance and operation of these vessels. It also pays for research and de- 
velopment related to the improvement of ships and ship equipment. 

he amount of the 1954 estimate is $938 million, a decrease of $88,483,000 
from the 1954 base, and a decrease of almost $557,141,000 from the comparable 
figure for fiseal year 1952. Broadly, the funds in the estimate for fiscal year 
1954 will provide: 

1) Maintenance of all Active Fleet ships in a satisfactory state of material 
readiness and combat efficiency, and the activation of 5 Reserve Fleet ships. 
\ total of 575 ships in the Active Fleet are scheduled for overhaul during fiscal 

ear 1954. 

2) Funds for procurement of Bureau of Ships components and repair parts 
except electronics) for the replacement of issues to the Active Fleet, Reserve 
Fleet, and Naval Reserve vessels, and for procurement of newly developed items 
of equipment. A total of $158,720,000 is included in the estimate for this purpose. 

3) For alterations and material improvement to ships. For this purpose 
$106.737,000 is included for the Active Fleet and $4,506,000 for the Reserve 
Fleet. Nofunds are included for Naval Reserve vessels. Also ineluded is $7,600,000 

r alteration, improvement, and modification of noncommissioned vessels of the 
Military Sea Transportation Service, and $2,160,000 for alteration and modifica- 
mn of Coast Guard vessels. 

4) Of the vessels assigned to the Reserve Fleet, 206 will be overhauled in 
fiscal year 1954 at a total cost of $14,617,000. Also included in this program is 
$15,595,000 for the inactivation of 84 Active Fleet vessels. 

5) $9,188,000 for the Naval Reserve training program. Of this amount, 
$7,419,000 is included for the continuance of the present program for maintain- 
ing the ships and service craft of the Naval Reserve in a state of combat readiness, 
The remaining $1,769,000 is for procurement of equipment (except electronics), 
and for the maintenance and installation of Bureau of Ships general and electronic 
equipment at the 718 Naval Reserve training activities ashore. 

6) $103,535,000 for fuel, water, and utility services, or an increase of $12,- 
880,600 over the 1954 base. Approximately 96 percent of the funds in this pro- 
gram will be used for fuel for ships. 

7) $12,559,000 for maintenance and repair of electronics equipment for ships 
and shore facilities. These funds also support the special electronic restoration 
and distribution program which renovates inoperative electronics equipment. 

8) $171,227,000 for fleet support, or a decrease of $17,870,600 from the 1954 
ase. The estimate for this program will be utilized for shore facilities as follows: 
a) $50,829,000 at the 11 naval shipyards for military support costs not generated 
by productive work on ships; (b) $28,262,000 for maintenance, operation, and 
miscellaneous charges at 59 other stations, including naval stations, and industrial 
manager offices; (c) $40,982,000 for expenses at 85 fleet activities, including 
major command headquarters and fleet commands assigned to the operating 
forces; (d) $31,473,000 for plant improvements, nonrecurring maintenance, re- 
placement of items such as weight handling railway and transportation equipment 
at the above activities and at Bureau of Ships laboratories; (e) $200,000 for ad- 
vanced base material (except electronics); (f) $3,000,000 for harbor defense ma- 
terial (except electronics); and (g) $16,481,000 for purposes such as equipment 
except electronics) for Regular Navy schools, procurement of ship designs, 
preparation and publication of ships allowance lists, and inspection testing and 
standardization. 

9) $63,000,000 for research and development, or no change from the 1954 base. 
Emphasis will be placed upon completion of advanced developments and accelera- 
tion of work on projects showing greatest promise of improving the combat 
effectiveness of the fleet. 

10) $4,000,000 for industrial mobilization or a decrease of $1,330,000 from the 
1954 base. Of these funds, $2,859,000 will be used for maintenance, security, and 
inspection of reserve plants and shipyards under Bureau of Ships custody. The 
remaining funds, in the amount of $1,141,000 will finance industry preparedness 
measures and planning within the Department of Defense. 

11) $13,988,000 for departmental administration, or a decrease of $1,463,000 
from the 1954 base. These funds will provide salaries and other departmental 

penses for 2,300 man-years of employment necessary to administer properly the 
funds provided for other projects under this appropriation. This represents a 

duction of 280 man-years from the fiscal year 1953 level. 


b 
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PERSONNEL SUMMARY 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. Let me ask you, Admiral, can you give me 
the overall military personnel for the current year and the estimate 
for 1954? 

Admiral Waturn. Yes. I might say, while they are looking that 
up, that the military requirement is very low. Most of our people 
are civilians. 

Mr. WicGLesworts. And then I would like to have the figures 
for the 2 years for civilian personnel. 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, we have those, too. But the naval ship- 
yards and laboratories are manned primarily by civilians, with officer 
heads, engineering duty officers. 

Captain Seasrinc. What vear did you wish this information for? 

Mr. WiccLeswortna. In the current year and for the fiscal year 
1954 

Captain Seaprina. As of June 30, 1953, 405 officers and 42 enlisted 
personnel 

Admiral WALLIN. You are speaking of departmental, Mr. Chairman 
or everywhere? 

Mr. WicG.Lesworrs. | am speaking of your overall requests. 

Admiral WALLIN. Within our bureau. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Yes. 

Admiral Wauurin. But not in the field? 

Mr. Wice.eswortu. No, I mean 

Admiral Wain. Under our bureau, or management of our bureau 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Yes. 

Admiral Wauurn. That will include overall. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. If you have it broken down, you might give 
us both. 

Captain Sraprina. Yes, we have it, and can give it to you that way. 

Under “Departmental,” we have 405 officers and 42 enlisted personnel. 

Grand total, we have 3,398 officers and 11,960 enlisted personnel. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. 11,960? 

Captain Seasrina. Yes. 

Mr. WieGLeswortnH. And what is the corresponding figure esti- 
mated for 1954? 

Captain Seaprine. For 1954 we will have, as of June 30, 367 
officers and 33 enlisted personnel in the Department, that is in the 
Sureau, and in the grand total we will have 3,274 officers and 11,738 
enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. How about the overall civilian figures? 

Captain Sraprina. As of June 30, 1953, grand total of civilian 
pe’sonnel, 156,341, and in the departmental, for the Bureau, 4,288 

Mr, WicGLEswortn. 4,288. 

Captain Srasring. Yes, and as of June 30, 1954, 135,326 total 
civilians, and in the Bureau, 4,023. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. I think this would be a good point to include 
the customary tables for personnel. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Mr. WicGLeswortH. You say that you have to function pretty 
much all over the world, but the great majority of your personnel is 
in 11 shipyards; is that correct? 


Admiral WALLIN. Yes. 


INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. WiagGLeswortH. How many installations do you have? 

Admiral Wauurn. We have 11 Navy shipyards, 10 of them con- 
tinental and 1 in Hawaii 

We have eight laboratories, spread throughout the country, and 
we have personnel assigned to certain naval bases for repair work, 
ship repair facilities, like San Diego, which is the largest one, and some 
small ones elsewhere. They are not rated as naval shipyards; they are 
just repair facilities at the naval base. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How many facilities of that kind do you have? 

Admiral Wauurn. We have only one large one, which is at San 
Diego, which runs about 4,000 civilians; at the present time it is less 
than that. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. That does not cover the whole picture; you 
have some other installations? 

Admiral Waturn. We have some small ones, for instance, we have 
one at Guantanamo, where we have two or three hundred employes; 
and at the Norfolk Fleet Base We have a few additional ones 
throughout the world. 

Mr. WicGieswortrn. The great proportion overall is covered at 
the 20 installations that you have mentioned? 


Admiral Wauurn. Yes, all of those that we have major control 
over 


MAINTENANCE AND OprERATION OF ACTIVE FLEET 


Mr. WiaeLteswortn. This request is broken down into nine 
activities, the first of which is entitled ‘Maintenance and Operation 
of Active Fleet,’ for which there is a request of $501,609,000, as 
compared with the estimate for 1953 of $503,552,000. 

That request is broken down in the table appearing on page 11 
of the justification. I notice that the first three subheads are entitled 
“Repair of Ships—Labor and NSA Material’; “Repair of Ships 
Components”; and “Repair of Ships—Repair Parts.”’ 

Just what is the dividing line between the three? 

Admiral Wain. The second, components, and third, repair parts, 
are procurement activities, essentially, the obtainment of material 
for later installation. So that the first one, 1-A (1) is the labor and 
incidental materials to make repairs to ships and the installed repair 
parts. In some cases components, and if you will follow on down 
you will note alterations, and then you will see 1-B (2). 


REPAIR OF SHIPS LABOR AND NAVAL STOCK ACCOUNT MATERIALS 


Mr. WiccLesworrn. Labor and naval stock account materials. 

Admiral Wain. 1-B (1 labor and naval stock account material; 
that is right 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. For labor and stock material, repair of ships, 
there is a request of $185,260,000, a decrease of $2,046,000 as com- 
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pared with the current fiscal year, That, I take it, is primarily for 
the regular scheduled overhauls? 
\dmiral Waitin. That is correct. We have 575 regular scheduled 
overhauls during the fiscal year. And to that, in addition to the 
rular schedule, is the availability occurring from time to time that 
akes care of special requirements of ships damaged, or ships leaving 
- foreign service, also includes service craft. That is covered on 
page 12 of the justification. 
\ir. SHEPPARD, You are referring to page 12, 575 active fleet ships 
for overhaul, and on page 15, with restricted availability 
Admiral WALLIN. Yes. 
Mr. WiecLeswortu. Which deals with overhauls and restricted 
ailabilities. 
Admiral WALLIN. Yes. 
Mir. WiegGLeswortnH. And five activations. 
Admiral WALLIN. Yes; we have only five in 1954. 
Mr. WicGLeswortnH. And service craft. 
Admiral Wauuin. Yes 
Mr. Wicctesworta. How do you arrive at that figure of 
$185,260,000? 
Admiral WALLIN. We have a breakdown on that, scheduled over- 
haul, $140,447,000; restricted availability, $30,103,000; service craft, 
$13,647,000; activations, $1,063,000. The total of that is $185,260,000. 


PERCENTAGE OF SHIPS OVERHAULED 


Mr. Wiee_tesworta. What percentage of ships does that 575-ship 


gure for overhaul represent? 

Admiral Wain. Five hundred and seventy-five out of one thou- 
sand one hundred and thirty-one. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. In other words, you plan to overhaul more 

han 50 percent of all of the ships? 

Admiral Wauutn. A little over. Some of them only have 20 months 
between overhauls. Some ships only have 18 months’ intervals, 
lepending upon the type of ship. 

Mr. Wieciesworts. Does that mean each ship has to be over- 
hauled every 2 years? 

Admiral Wain. Yes. If you would like, I can give you the 
ntervals. Battleships operate for 23 months and get 3.5 months’ 
overhaul. 

\ircraft carriers operate for 20 months and get 4 months’ overhaul, 
except large ones, like the Midway, that operates for 22 months and 
gets a 4 months’ overhaul. 

Then when you get to submarines, they operate for 18 months and 
get 3 months’ overhaul. The small vessels, usually 18 months and 3 
months. 

Mr. Wieaieswortn. That period is the period that has been used 

cht along? 

Admiral Wain. That changes from time to time as ships get 
older. And in the case of submarines, we have quite a bit of corrosion 
throughout the hull, and we give some of them extra long overhauls; 
3 and 4 months, in order to correct these deficiencies; but the overhaul 
schedule is based primarily on that interval between the operation 
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and the overhaul period, plus operating conditions, which are pre- 
scribed, sometimes, as to when ships are available. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworts. If my arithemetic is correct, that means the 
average cost for the overhaul! will run something like $230,000 each? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is pretty close; it is probably about $240,000 
this year. 

Captain SEABRING. It is about in that range. 

Admiral Wain. About $244,000, on the average, per ship. 

Mr. Wicc.tesworts. How does that compare with the costs in 
1952 and 1953? 

Admiral Wau. It has been going up ever since Korea. Actually, 
our ships were in pretty bad shape when Korea started, and we have 
had some deficiencies to make up in order to carry on the regular 
operating schedule, under conditions to which the ships have been 
subjected. 

And we have gradually ine reased the available amounts of over- 
haul money for ships. In 1952, for instance, it was about $226,000 
In 1953 we tried to make up a large part of the deficiencies, and went 
to $249 million estimated for this fiscal year, and for 1954 our budget 
calls for $244,000. 


REPAIR OF SHIPS COMPONENTS 


Mr. WiceLeswortnH. Repair of ships, components, $114,194,000, 
an increase of $23,167,000 as compared with the current fiscal year 

This project provides for the procurement from commercial sources 
or the manufacture in naval activities of specialized equipment (com- 
ponents), other than electronics. The funds estimated are ‘“‘based on 
studies of the present and projected inventory positions present) 
stocked components installed in the fleet, but for which no inventor) 
exists.”’ 

What does that mean? 

Admiral Waturn. Where we do not have stocks on hand. 

Mr. WiacLesworrH. But vou say the figures are arrived at and 
based on studies of present and projected inventories. 

Admiral Watuin. In some cases. In most cases we have an inven- 
tory position, but there are some requirements that are new, for which 
we do not have an inventory position, and we have to get new items 
installed to effect improvements in ships. For instance, two of the 
items are very important improvements to submarines and to improve 
minesweeping gear. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Do you have those figures? 

Admiral Wauurn. We have a shopping list, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Do you have the overall figures for the in- 
ventories on hand as of, say, June 30, 1953? 

Admiral Wauutn. We have a general inventory list, yes. I might 
say that the largest part of the inventory is acumen of what we 
call rollback material which was salvaged from World War II, still 
in stock, or waiting for applicable use. 

Can you read those off, Captain? 

Captain Seasrina. At the beginning of 1953, Mr. Chairman, 
and for the peacetime operating stocks we have an inventory of $268 
million. 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. What was that figure? 
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Captain SEABRING. $268 million. Contemplated on order at the 
end of 1953, $97 million, making a total of $365 million on hand and 
on order. 

Mr. WieGLeswortnH. $365 million. 

Captain SEABRING. Yes; on hand and on order, which means we 
will go into the next fiscal year, taking into account issues 

Mr. WieGLeswortn. That is what you will have on hand? 

Admiral Wauurn. There will be some issues. 

Captain SeEaABRING. We will have at the end of the year, $268 million 
on hand; $97 million on order. 

Admiral Wain. To meet the growing demand on the regular stock 
available. 

In addition, we have this rollback material, which is the salvaged 
material from World War II, which is available to us, like spare parts, 
and so forth, which are slow moving, but which is available and repre- 
sents a possible saving to the Government. 

Captain SeaBrinG. We will end 1954 on that same basis with $231 
million on hand, and $110 million on order. 

All told on hand and on order will be $341 million at the end of fiscal 
year 1954, compared with $365 million at the end of fiscal year 1953, 
or a reduction of $24 million. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnH. You feel that you have to carry a substantial 
inventory against unforeseen requirements? 

Admiral Wauutn. Yes, sir. We feel that way, Mr. Chairman, and 
these are not mobilization reqwrements, these are anticipated require- 
ments for the fleet we now have. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. You actually required $91 million in 1953. 

Admiral Wa.urn. Yes, sir. 


REPAIR OF SHIPS, REPAIR PARTS 


Mr. Wicetesworrtn. Repair of ships, repair parts, $18,936,000, 
compared to $28, 058, 000 in the current fiscal year. . 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiea_eswortu. What is the inventory picture here? 

Admiral Wain. While they are looking that up, do you want a 
breakdown of that figure, Mr. Chairman? We have four justifications 
there. (1) Procurement of repair parts stocks, $2,822,000. (2) Pro- 
curement of nonstandard material, $648,000. (3) Repairs to Bureau 
of Ships inventory in store in order to make it usable for reissue, 
$15,166,000; that is the biggest item; and (4) procurement of instruc- 
tion books to go out to the fleet to train operating personnel in the 
operation of equipment, $300,000. 

We carry a stock of repair parts at Mechanicsburg and Philadelphia, 
Pa., of 300,000 items under this category. 

Captain SeaBrinc. We have to combine some figures, Mr. Chair- 
man. We will give them to you in just a moment. 

At the end of 1953 we will have on hand, $52,566,000; on order, 
$38,393,000; or a total on hand and on order of $90,959,000. That is 
the inventory position for all peacetime operating stocks of repair 
parts which appear also in activities 2 and 3. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworts. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Captain Seasrinc. Our total request throughout the total budget 
structure for components in 1953 was $113,755,000; and in 1954, 
$135,084 ,000. 

Mr. WicGLesworts. As to 1A (3) you gave us the inventory as of 
June 30, 1953, on hand and on order, $90,959,000. 

Captain Seasrina. That is correct. 

Mr. WiecLesworts. Have you the comparable figure for June 30, 
1954? 

Captain Seasrinc. We will calculate it. 

Mr. WicecLeswortnH. What is the estimated figure? 

Captin Seasrinc. The funds for repair parts in 1953 were 
$31,749,000; and in 1954, $23,636,000. At the end of 1954 the peace- 
time operating stock of repair parts on hand, $69,501,000, and on 
order, $5,586,000, or a total on hand and on order of $75,087,000. 
That shows a net reduction of approximately $15 million, from 
$90,959,000 at the end of fiscal 1953 to $75,087,000 at the end of 
fiscal 1954. 

ALTERATIONS AND MIP 


Mr. WiaGieswortn. Projects 1B (1), (2), and (3) are alterations 
as distinguished from repairs? 
Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 


LABOR AND NSA MATERIAL 


Mr. WicGLesworrtnu. In the same three classifications, under 
1B (1) you have Alterations and MIP—Labor and NSA Material 

Admiral Wauuix. That is the labor and material for the improve: 
ment program. 

Mr. WicGLeswortsH. $106,737,000, as compared to $101,096,000 
in the current year, or an increase of $5,600,000. 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. Those funds are for improvements in 
the Active Fleet entirely in this case. It will be used for items such 
as installation of improved electronics material; modifications to 
aircraft carriers to permit operation of new types of aircraft; 
installation of landing platforms for helicopters on various vessels 
provision of stowage for lifeboats, including the inflatable rubber 
lifeboats; installation of ordnance, fire control, electronic, and other 
equipment to enhance antisubmarine effectiveness; and so forth. 

Mr. WieciEswortH. Why the increase of $5,600,000? That item 
seems to be going up steadily. 

Admiral Wauuin. The reason for that is that items like components 
are procured and have a long lead time in many cases, and this pro- 
vides for their installation. They are being delivered at an increas- 
ingly rapid rate and are scheduled to be installed as they are delivered, 
and when deliveries pick up, as they are now, we are in a position to 
install them into the ships. The general overall factor is that we are 
improving the combat readiness of the ships which we have. 

Mr. Wiaetesworts. How do you estimate those, in units or 
dollarwise? 

Admiral Wain. We estimate them by item and the estimated 
cost for each item. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. How many items were installed in 1953, and 
how many do you expect to install in 1954? 
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Admiral Wauuin. We have a list of some of the significant items. 
Mr. WicgGLeswortH. How did you arrive at this $106,737 ,000? 
\dmiral Wauuin. I will ask Captain Seabring to answer that, but 
| want to say we have a breakdown estimate of all that money. 
Captain SEABRING. The overall cost of each ship is determined 
from the applicable items to that ship during its regularly scheduled 
erhaul periods. I have a typical list applicable to a submarine, 
which is due for overhaul! in this period, and a typical list applicable 
to a destrover. 
Mr. Wiaeteswortn. The ships are the same, I take it, but the 
wer units to be installed are increasing in 1954 over 1953? 
eace- \dmiral WALLIN. That is true. Electronics material has been slow 
d on in deliveries. As deliveries are made, the material is installed. 
000 
from COMPONENTS 
oat Mr. Wieaieswortn. “Alterations and MIP—Components,” $11 
million, as compared to $10,696,000 in the current fiscal year, or an 
increase of $304,000. Is that for procurement? 
\dmiral Wauuin. That is essentially what we have been talking 
about in the way of components. That has been combined with the 
ventory position of components which we have. 


ALTERATIONS AND ARMING OF NONCOMMISSIONED MILITARY SEA 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE VESSELS 


\Mir. WigGLeswortu. Project 1B (3), “Alterations and MIP 
Alterations and arming of noncommissioned Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service vessels,’’ $7,600,000, as compared to $27,185,000 in the 
current fiscal year, a decrease of $19,585,000. 

Admiral Wauuin. We have a list for that. Would you like some 
typical examples of what that work is? 

Mr. WiGGLEswortu. Just give us a few. 

Captain SEABRING. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished the 
committee.) 

Mr. Wieateswortu. Are those costs in line with what we have been 
paying to date? 

Admiral Wauuin. They are based on experience; yes, sir. 


ARMING OF COAST GUARD VESSELS 


Mr. Wiaateswortn. 1B (4), “Alterations and MIP—Arming of 
Coast Guard vessels,” $2,160,000. Apparently there is none of that 
work in the current fiscal year. How many vessels does that apply to? 
Admiral Wain. We have a list of what that work is. 
Off the record.) 
Mr. WiceLteswortn. Any questions on activity 1? Mr. Ostertag? 
Mr. Osrertac. No. 
= © Mr. Wiceitesworts. Mr. Sheppard? 


ted REPAIR OF SHIPS—LABOR AND NSA MATERIAL 


and 


Mr. Suepparp. Take the first item on page 11 of the justifications, 
project No. 1A (a), “Repair of ships—Labor and NSA material.” 
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With reference to the 1954 estimate of $185,260,000, what was the 
figure that you projected for that item in your budget in January? 

Admiral Waxuin. $187,256,000. 

Mr. Surpparp. What was the reduction made by the Bureau of 
the Budget when it came up in the first budget? 

Admiral Wain. You mean what was the origina) budget figure? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Admiral Wain. $187,256,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now it shows a reduction in the revised budget of 
$2,046,000? 

Admiral Wauurn. As compared to 1953; yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. What will you drop out of your program to absorb 
that $2,046,000? 

Admiral Waturn. The number of ships contemplated in the active 
fleet for 1954 is not to be increased as then contemplated. It will 
remain at the 1953 level of 1,131. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, your workload has been reduced 
by not the same number of ships going into active service as originally 
contemplated? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is right. 


ALTERATIONS AND MIP-—-ALTERATIONS AND ARMING OF NONCOMMIS- 
SIONED MSTS VESSELS 


Mr. SHepparp. There is a decrease of $19,585,000 under the head- 
ing of ‘‘Alterations and MIP—aAlterations and arming of noncommis- 
sioned MSTS vessels.’’ Is that due to a decrease of vessels that will 
be operating in that field as compared to what the original budget 
contemplated? 

Admiral Wa.urn. Yes, sir, a decrease in number of vessels on which 
this work is to be performed. 

Mr. SHepparp. And I presume other decreases in the same column 
are premised upon the same premise, not the same amount of workload 
being involved as was originally contemplated? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is pretty much correct, but in addition to 
that is the fact that in the procurement field for mobilization reserve 
there has been a reduction not directly related to the reduction in the 
contemplated fleet. 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuepparD. From your responses to my questions off the 
record, my conclusion is that you are not putting the total number of 
ships into active service that had been originally contemplated under 
the original budget? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is right, sir. 


CHARTER AND HIRE 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice a $2,400,000 reduction in ‘*‘Charter and 
hire.” Is that because there will be a reduction in that field of 
activity? 

Admiral Wau.in. I will ask Captain Seabring to cover that. 

Captain Seasrine. I am afraid our original submission on that 
was not a good one. We have since had to reprogram in 1953 certain 
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moneys so that now we have a total of $4,300,000 in 1953 for that 
purpose, and although we cannot request more, of course, we will 
probably have to reprogram some money into that area next year. 

' Mr. Suzpparp. In other words, the figure of $2,400,000 is indica- 
tive that you may have to come back next year and supplement it? 

Captain SEABRING. We will not come back to Congress. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. You will have to supplement it through some 
available source? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes. 

\ir. Saepparp. Where do you expect to find the money after this 
budget cut? 

Admiral Wauurn. That will depend on expenditures in fiscal 1953. 
Through March they were in round figures what we are requesting, 
$1,900,000. We expect some reductions in requirements. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Well, Admiral, I have been here a long time and 
| have never known you to suffer from undue optimism. You would 
not be in that category at the moment, would you? 

Admiral Wauu1n. I try not to. 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE AND PRESERVATION OF RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. Budget activity No. 2, ‘‘“Maintenance and 
preservation of Reserve Fleet,’’ pages 21 to 26 in the justifications, 
$58,894,000 compared to $47,506,000 in the current fiscal year, an 
increase of $11,388,000. 


REPAIR OF SHIPS--LABOR AND NSA MATERIAL 


Within that total is $37,443,000, compared to $28,058,000 in the 
current fiscal year, for “Repair of ships—Labor and NSA material,” 
an increase of $9,385,000 compared to the present fiscal year. 

This project, the justification states, provides the financial support 
" the following programs: 

1. Quinquennial overhaul program: 206 Reserve Fleet vessels. 

Industrial assistance, which is military personnel assigned to the 
pacues Fleet to perform regular maintenance services on Reserve 
Fleet vessels and craft. 

Overhaul of reserve service craft: 45 of the 226 service craft 
assigned to the naval districts and 17 of the 147 assigned to the 
Reserve Fleet are scheduled for overhaul in fiscal year 1954. 

Inactivation: In fiscal year 1954, 84 active ships are scheduled 
for inactivation and assignment to the Reserve Fleet. 

Ready Reserve vessels: 2 CV’s and 2 CVE’s are maintained in 
‘Ready Reserve status.” 

What is the breakdown of that $37,443,000? 

Captain SeaBrinG. Quinquennial overhaul program and drydock- 
ing program, $18,539,000. 

Industrial assistance, $500,000. 

Maintenance of Reserve service craft, $2,409,000. 

Maintenance of vessels in Ready Reserve status, $400,000. 

And inactivations, $15,595,000. 
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In 1953 our inactivation amounted to $5,610,000, so there is an 
increase of approximately $10 miliion in inactivation costs. That is 
due to the prospective increase in size. 

Admiral Waturn. That is the reason for the $11 million imcrease 
overall in this activity, accounting for the 84 ships, of which 56 will 
be overhauled prior to going into the Reserve Fleet. 

Mr. WieGLesworrn. You say the figure for the quinquennia 
overhauling is $18 million? 

Captain Seabring. Plus the drydocking, yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. For 206 ships? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is right. 

Captain SEABRING. For 206 overhauls; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworts. In other words, that runs about $90,000 per 
overhaul? 

Captain SeasrinG. There are also drydockings in addition to those: 
133 drydockings. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. That makes an average of $90,000 per ship 
for overhauling and drydocking? 

Captain SeasrinG. Two hundred and six overhauls will amount to 
$14,617,000. 

Mr. WiacLteswortsH. $14,617,000. Does that mean that you ar 
_ ‘rhauling these ships for an average of about $73,000? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Watuin. The Reserve Fleet vessels in the quinquennial! 
overhaul program do not get a full overhaul, as you know. 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. The overhaul cost for the Active Fleet is an 
average of $244,000, but the overhaul cost for the Reserve Fleet is an 
average of $73,000. 

Admiral Watun. They get a very skimpy overhaul. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. WieeieswortsH. $500,000 for military personnel assigned to the 
Reserve Fleet to perform regular maintenance services on Reserve 
Fleet vessels and craft. What does that represent? 

Admiral Wain. They are assigned to care and preservation work 
on the Reserve Fleet vessels. 

Mr. Wiec.eswortH. The entire Reserve Fleet? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes; which is broken up into various areas. 

Mr. WiaeteswortsH. The mothball fleet? 

Admiral Wauun. That is the mothball fleet, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortH. How many ships? You gave that figure 
the other day but I have forgotten. 

Admiral Wauurn. About 1,500. 

Mr. WiaciesworrsH. That is something over $300 per ship in the 
reserve fleet, or $500,000 for 1,500 ships. 

Admiral Waturn. I do not understand 

Mr. WiacLteswortn. | thought those were the figures you gave us. 

Admiral Wauuin. That is for industrial assistance. It has nothing 
to do with military personnel. 
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INDUSTRIAL ASSISTANCE 


\ir. WieeteswortsH. I am reading from item 2 on page 22 of 
justifications: 
lustrial assistance. Military personnel assigned to the reserve fleet perform 
ilar maintenance services on reserve fleet vessels and craft. 
({dmiral Waitin. Yes, sir, they do, and they operate the dehumidifi- 
ition equipment on board and perform general care and preservation, 
this industrial assistance is that work which is beyond the capac ity 
of military personnel, where they request help from a naval shipyard 
rin some cases from a private contractor. 
Mr. WiacteswortH. What is the $500,000 for? 
Admiral Wauun. To pay the bills for industrial assistance by a 
rivate contractor or a naval shipyard. 
\ir. WieGLeswortH. Mathematically that amounts to $300 or 
more per ship, does it not? 
Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 


INACTIVATION 


\ir. WiegcteswortH. What about this $15,595,000 for inactivation? 

Admiral Waitin. We have a considerable number of vessels that 
ire coming out of the active fleet to be replaced by new vessels, 
particularly mine sweepers, during 1954. As new mine sweepers are 
completed, the old ones will be put in the reserve fleet. Before they 
are put in the reserve fleet they have to be overhauled, in some cases. 
There will be 56 overhauls out of 84 ships, and then they will be put in 
the mothball fleet. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. How many ships did you inactivate with the 
$5,600,000 you had in the present year? 

Answer off the record.) 


REPAIR OF SHIPS--COMPONENTS 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. “Repair of ships—Components,’’ $6,800,000 
compared to $8,988,000 in the current fiscal year. ‘That is included in 
the inventory dollars we had before? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is right; and the same applies to the 
“Repair parts” below. 


REPAIR OF SHIPS-—-REPAIR PARTS 


eo WiaciesworrH. “Repair ae $3,500,000 compared to 

2,341,000 in the current fiscal yea What is that based on? 

adnate Wain. That is base ds on experience. We were too low 
last year in repair parts. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortu. This is for replacement of stock? 

Admiral Wauuin. Replacement of stock, yes, sir. 


ALTERATIONS AND MIP-—-LABOR AND NSA MATERIAL 


_ Mr. Wiaeiusworrn. Project 2B (1), “Alterations and MIP— 
Labor and NSA material,” $4,506,000 compared to $1,812,000 in the 
current fiscal year. 
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Admiral Wauurn. Yes. We are up a little on that for the same 
reason as the active fleet, where we are getting the equipment in and 
desire to install it. We have a list of items. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. But the number of units to be installed j) 
1954 is substantially increased over those installed in 1953? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 


ALTERATIONS AND MIP—-COMPONENTS 


Mr. Wuiacieswortn. ‘Alterations and MIP—Components 
$2,800,000, about the same as last year. That has been covered? 
Admiral Wauuin. That is all covered; yes, sir. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPAGE 


Mr. Wuiaea ieswortnu. Project 2C, “Supplies and  equipag: 
$3,845,000 compared to $3,458,000 in the current fiscal year, an in- 
crease of $387,000. 

Admiral Wain. That is primarily because of more ships in th: 
Reserve Fleet, being less in the active fleet. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Any questions on activity 2? 


REDUCTION OF SHIPS IN ACTIVE FLEET 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the actual reduction of ships in the Active 
Fleet being placed into the Reserve Fleet under this budget? 

Admiral Waturn. The actual reduction in ships in the active fleet 
as compared to that originally contemplated for 1954 is 70, but there 
is no actual reduction as compared to the present fleet. We are con- 
tinuing the present fleet into 1954 without the increase contemplated 
of 70 ships. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You are taking a certain number of ships that have 
been in active service and putting them in the mothball category? 

Admiral Wain. That is about what it amounts to. There will 
be more in the Reserve Fleet than contemplated, and less in the active 
fleet. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the ships you are overhauling in any way 
replace the ships being withdrawn from active operation? 

Admiral Wauurn. No, sir. We are getting new ships under new 
construction and conversion funds which will replace ships now in the 
active fleet that will go into the reserve fleet. 


DIVERSION OF REPAIR WORK TO PRIVATE CONTRACTORS 


Mr. SuHepparp. | was recently informed there had been an order 
issued that in the repair and overhaul of ships being done in navy 
yards a portion of that type of work was to go in the private contrac- 
tual field and not be assigned to the navy yards. Has that sifted 
down to your level vet? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. We have that instruction for th: 
reason, as I said in my statement, it is necessary to maintain the 
potential of the private shipvards in case of mobilization, and due to 
the very meager commercial workload now existing many of them are 
in dire straits so far as workloads are concerned. Therefore, we ar 
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rying to divert a reasonable amount of repair work on applicable 
ioe not combatant ships but other categories, primarily, for private 
ontractors. 

\ir. Sappparpb. While the purpose involved is a laudable one, what 
sit going to resolve itself into dollarwise that might be considered by 
some people as subsidies? 

Admiral Wain. We have the responsibility in the Bureau of Ships 
to see that a good job is done under contract. That will necessitate 
onsiderable inspection and considerable supervision on the part of 
the know-how people in the naval shipyards. We will endeavor to 
prevent work going under contract to marginal yards, but to try to 
put the work in yards that have the know-how nec essary to do a good 

Mr. SHepparp. I think your purpose as described, and your tech- 
nique, are very good. But do we have any way of appraising what the 
ost will be, whether it will diminish or increase as between doing the 
work in the navy yards or having it done under contract to the degree 
that it will be done that way? 

\{dmiral Wauuin. I do not think there is a way of appraising it too 
weurately, but on the overall I anticipate that the cost will be approxi- 
mately the same; probably a little higher than doing it in naval yards, 
cause naval shipyards have the know-how and they operate 
efficiently. 

Mir. SHepparp. I suppose the question is a little bit premature; 
that a more definite answer could be had a year from today, because 
of the experience that you will have as compared with the situation 
at this moment; is that correct? 

\dmiral Wauuin. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. No further questions on this subject, Mr. Chairman. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF NAVAL RESERVE VESSELS 


Mir. WiaeLteswortx. We will take up budget activity No. 3, 
“Maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve vessels.’”” What is 
the difference between the Reserve Fleet and Reserve vessels? 

Admiral Wain. Naval Reserve vessels are vessels which are 
manned primarily by Naval Reserve people, officers and civilians, 
for training purposes. There are 93 such vessels assigned for Naval 
Reserve training. That is what they are used for. 

Mr. WiaeLesworru. They are not included in. the figures of your 
mothball fleet? 

Admiral Wauu1n. No, sir; they are not the mothball fleet. These 
are in operational condition. We have the same number of vessels 
as in 1953; namely, 93 vessels. 

Off-the-record discussion.) 

Admiral Wain. Our estimate is approximately the same as for 
the current fiscal year. There is very little difference. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. The details concerning this request appear 
on pages 27 to 33, inclusive. There is a breakdown on page 27. Most 
of the items run about the same as in the current fiscal year, with a 
net inerease requested of $150,000. You are asking $5,057,000 as 
against a figure for the current year of $4,823,000 for repair of ships 
labor and NSA material—which represents an increase of $234,000. 
What is the reason for that increase? 
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Admiral Waturn. Primarily the result of experience. Prices haye 
gone up. That is labor primarily. 

Mr. WiagGLeswortu. Is this overhaul work? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. That item is labor and material. 

Mr. WieGiteswortre. How many overhauls? Thirty-six of th, 
93 are scheduled for overhaul? 

Admiral Waturn. Thirty-six in 1953 and twenty-three in 1952 

Mr. Wice6Leswortnu. Thirty-six vessels at, roughly, $5 million 
which would run about $125,000 per overhaul. It is more than for 
your Naval Reserve Fleet but less than for your Active Fleet. 

Admiral Waturn. Yes. These are in operating condition, regularly 
used on weekends, and so forth, for training purposes. They go out 
to sea. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. The component item has already be 
covered, has it not? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiee.ieswortH. Both the component and the repair and 
alteration items? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wice.LeswortsH. “Equipment for shore facilities’? shows a 
slight increase, from $651,000 to $741,000. That is for all equipment 
excent electronics? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is right. At the bottom of that page there 
is shown a lot of the requirements that are being met with this 
increase. 

Mr. Wiee.tesworrs. This work includes procurement and _in- 
stallation of new equipment; reinstallation of such equipment; modifi- 
cation, repair, and replacement of equipment; sectionalizing equip- 
ment for purposes of instruction, and construction of ship compart- 
ment mockups, consisting of fire-fighting structures and simulated 
ship structures. 

For ‘Equipment for shore facilities, installation and maintenance o! 
electronic equipment”’ you are asking $1,028,000, as compared with 

1,141,500 in the present fiscal year, at approximately 718 Naval 
Reserve shore activities? 

Admiral Wa.urn. Yes, sir 

Mr. Wicea.ieswortn. Are there any questions on budget activity 
No. 3? 

FuEL For Sarps 


Mr. WicGLeswortnH. Budget activity No. 4 is “Fuel for ships.” 
You have an overall request of $103,535,000 as compared with 
$90,654,400 in the current fiscal year, or an increase of $12,880,600 

This is the result of a reduction of $347,000 in fuel, water and 
utility services for Naval Reserve training vessels and an increase of 
$13,227,600 for fuel, water and utility services for ships. 

Admiral Waturn. The explanation of that increase, Mr. Chairman, 
is on two fronts; first, the transportation of the oil for the first time 
this year is included here instead of being in servicewide supply and 
finance. That accounts for $10 million. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. That is for what? 

Admiral Wain. The cost of the transportation of the fuel is 
estimated at $10 million. That is now chargeable to this appropriation 
instead of to servicewide supply and-finance. ‘The other increase is 
an increase in prices of fuel, which have risen approximately 3 percent. 
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PS hay Mr. W1aeLeswortu. I notice that the justification says that the 
funds requested are primarily for fuels to be consumed by ships of 
the active fleet; and further, that the quantities of these fuels have 


M. been ascertained by direct reference to the Chief of Naval Operations’ 

of th schedules giving the number of ships in the fleet and the total steam- 
ing hours for each type of ship. 

952 \dmiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. A very careful computation has been 

million made to estimate the amount of fuel required in the fleet. 

an Tor Mr. WieeteswortH. Does not the quantity also depend very 
largely on the speed during steaming hours? 

rularly \dmiral Wauurn. Oh, yes. That all comes into the general pic- 


go out ture, the cruising speeds. High speeds use up fuel very rapidly. But 
the number of steaming hours for each type of ship and the number 
of ships of that type has gone into the calculation to come up with 
the total requirement. It is all based on experience of the current 
vear and the year 1952. 

\ir. WiaeLeswortu. I suppose it is not exactly in your jurisdiction, 
but is the speed prescribed by the Chief of Naval Operations, or is that 
left pretty much to the discretion of the individual commanders? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is left to the discretion of the commanding 
officer; in some cases the unit commander or the division or force 
ommander under whom they are operating. 

Mr. WiacLtesworts. | should think that is an element that ought 
to be pretty carefully controlled to eliminate excess speeds and undue 
consumption of fuel as a result. 

\dmiral Wauurn. It is very carefully controlled. There is compe- 


od ifi- tition in the fleet in regard to the consumption of oil. 
quip Mr. WiaeLteswortn. I assume, Admiral Clexton, there is nothing 
part- carried in respect to fiscal 1954 for first destination transportation of 
lated fuel under the appropriation “Servicewide supply and finance.” 
Admiral Ctextron. That is correct, sir. There is one change. In 
ce Ol the budget for January we did not have the fuel for steaming for 
will Korea in 1954 whereas in the revised budget Korea is included. 
Vaval Mr. WieeteswortH. Which increases the dollars and cents? 


Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. Can you give the exact estimate on 
na that? 

Ivity Admiral Wauuin. That is $13.3 million. That is the estimate of 
the Korean requirement for fuel. That makes a comparable figure 
with 1953, because that has been put into that item as well. 

Admiral CLextron. That is correct;-but in the initial budget it was 


- not included? 

. ; Admiral Wauurn. No; that is right. 

ae. Mr. Osrertaac. Where would that come from if it were not pro- 

Soe vided? 

 —_ Admiral Ciexton. It would have to be absorbed somewhere in this 
appropriation or we would have to get: a deficiency appropriation. 

a Mr. OsrertaG. How has this particular item, Admiral, been covered 


ame in previous years since the Korean war? 
7, fw Admiral Ciexron. It has been absorbed by the Bureau of Ships by 
a loss of funds in other budget activities. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, this is substantially an increase, 
because heretofore you have absorbed this part of your fuel require- 
ments elsewhere. 

Admiral WaALuIN. In the overall budget, that is correct. 

31394—53—pt. 1-48 
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Mr. Ostrertaa. In the overall budget? 

Admiral Wauutn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLtesworts. You say there is an increase in the price of 
fuel of about 3 percent. What is the estimated price? 

Admiral Wauurn. The price in 1953 ran about $1.914 per barrel as 
compared to $2.286 per barrel for the new standard price. 

Mr. WicGLesworts. Are we paying that price now? 

Lieutenant Forsrs. No, sir. That will be effective July 1 when 
the new prices go into effect. These are estimated prices which wil! 
be in effect on July 1. 

Mr. WiacieswortsH. You are still on the $1.914 price right now? 

Lieutenant Forses. Yes, sir; as an average. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Are there any questions on this activity? 


ELECTRONICS 


Mr. WigeGLeswortH. Budget activitity No. 5, “Electronics.” 
You have $12,559,000 estimated which is entirely in maintenance and 
operation. There is no request for major procurement, which had 
$52,337,000 in the current year, and in the current year you had 
$50,517,000 tor maintenance and operation. 

This reflects your previous statement that no major procurement 
is being requested for electronics. 

Admiral Wauurn. I was just going to say that in my statement | 
covered the fact that we have reached a point in electronics where 
we are going to digest what we have and get that installed and start 
on a small program, because the large program of electronics procure- 
ment is completed. 

Mr. Osrrertac. What is the carryover in procurement? I take it 
because of the long lead time involved in this item there must be a 
considerable carryover into this fiscal year. 

Admiral Wain. Yes, there is a great deal of carry-over in 
electronics, 

Mr. OstertaG. Could you give us an approximate figure? 

Admiral Wauurn. Our estimate is about $600 million. 

Mr. OstertaG. That is an accumulation from 1951 up to now? 

Admiral Wau.in. Up to now; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLesworth. The committee will stand adjourned until 
10 o’clock tomorrow. 


Wepnespay, May 27, 1953. 
FLeet Support FAcILities 


Mr. Wicc.Leswortu. We will now take up budget activity No. 6, 
“Fleet support facilities,” for which there is a request for $171,227 ,000, 
a reduction of $17,870,600 under the current fiscal year. 

Detailed explanations appear at pages 39 to 52, inclusive, of the 
justifications, with a breakdown appearing at page 39. 
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NAVAL SHIPYARDS 


Within the total request we find under item 6A a request of 
¢64.811,000, a reduction of $16,585,600 for naval shipyards. What 
does this item include, Admiral? 

Admiral Wain. This item includes the support of naval ship- 

s, in connection with work pertaining to the fleet. Page 40 of 
istifications gives a considerable number of items, such as design 
work, repair and upkeep of buildings and grounds used by 
naval activities adjacent to the shipyards, military training 
ities, fuel storage facilities, Reserve Fleet berthing areas, medical 
dental dispensaries, support to the military personnel of ships 
ng the yards; additional functions such as accounting and dis- 
sing for other naval activities and for military personnel; com- 
nication service; supply functions for vessels of the fleet; inspec- 
tion and field engineering services throughout the district; security, 
nics.” industrial relations and travel pertaining to those functions. 
e and We have reduced the request for 1954 pretty close to 20 percent for 
» had aval shipyards. A part of this is due to having reached a leveling 
1 had off point in the buildup of yards which has been necessary to support 
the military force. 
‘ment \ir. WigGLeswortH. The $64.8 million is to be spent in respect to 
the 11 vards? 
ent] §& \dmiral WaLuin. Yes; the 11 naval shipyards. 
wher Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Training facilities: That is for facilities as 
start distinguished from the training, I take it? 
cure- \dmiral WaLLin. Yes, sir. 


\M[ir. WiagGLeswortnH. Medical and dental dispensaries: That is for 
ike it dispensary supplies as distinguished from the 
be a {Admiral Wauuin. That is service. 

\ir. WiagGLeswortn. That is service? 

\dmiral WaLuin. Yes. The personnel are for the civilian person- 


nel. The military personnel comes out of other appropriations, but 
7 ppro} 


t does include civilians. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortHh. The medical personnel appropriation carries 
that appropriation. 

Admiral Watuin. Yes. It covers military personnel and supplies, 

until but the overall function and the housing for these people, care and 
upkeep of areas around them is a part of the naval shipyard responsi- 
bility. The civilian personnel having to do with the industrial work 
are also available for supporting the military. 

Mr. WicecteswortH. You say these funds support additional 
functions, such as accounting and disbursing for other naval activities. 
\re you reimbursed for that? 

Admiral Wauuin. No. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. Inspection and field engineering service: 
Admiral Clexton, can you submit an overall statement showing 
nspections and the number of inspectors involved? That is scattered 
all through the various items, | take it. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. We can supply you with a 
table showing the number, on a consolidated statement. I can put 
that in the record at the time I make the final statement, if that is 
satisfactory. 

The table referred to appears on pp. 1053 et seq.) 

Mr. Wiaegieswortn. Very well. 
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PROPORTIONATE SHARES OF MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Proportionate shares of other miscellaneous items not included iy 
the cost of ship work or manufacture, such as annual, sick and holiday 
leave, firefighting, security, industrial relations, and travel. What 
is meant by proportionate share? 

Admiral Wauurn. Industrial v. nonindustrial split. Those ex- 
penses are arrived at by a board determining the cost of supporting 
the military requirements, as compared to those which are industria] 
requirements, which are charged otherwise. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Does this include maintenance and operation, 
also? 

Admiral Wauutn. No, sir. That is industrial. 


MAJOR MAINTENANCE PROJECT 


Mr. WiecieswortH. The justification indicates that the funds 
are requested for major maintenance, replacement and addition to 
facilities and equipment 

Admiral Waturn. That is nonrecurring. 

Mr. WiceieswortnH. For accomplishment of major maintenance 
projects, and for procurement of replacement equipment, and over- 
hauls and alterations of floating drydocks and related craft; items 
of minor construction and improvements, and the procurement and 
installation of new plant equipment required as a result of technological 
progress. 

Admiral Wain. Those items which do not go into the public- 
works appropriation. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. Where is the dividing line? 

Admiral Waturn. The dividing line is set at about $50,000. Items 
which may be considered public-works items involve the expenditure 
of more than $50,000 and must be in the public-works program, 
whereas what we cal] minor items, less than $50,000, in the way of 
improvements and make-good items, come against this activity. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. The major maintenance project which is 
under this project is for projects of less than $50,000? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes. Items of support, estimated at less than 
$50,000, are chargeable to this subactivity. 

Mr. WiacieswortsH. Does it cover all maintenance and operation? 

Admiral Waturn. All except that which is directly attributable to 
industrial work, and that goes against overhead and goes through 
activity 1. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Where is the dividing line between activity | 
and this work? 

Admiral Wauurn. The authorized industrial work, direct labor, and 
indirect labor, and materials for work on vessels, manufactured mate- 
rial, and that sort of thing, are activity 1; and that carries the overhead 
rate. The overhead rate is based on the amount of work necessary 
to support the industrial part of the shipyards, and it is charged 
indirectly to activity 1. 

Mr. Wieeiesworts. Both maintenance and operations are handled 
there? 

Admiral Wauurn. This is nonindustrial. I will say that mainten- 
ance and operation activity 1 has to do with industrial work. This 
has to do with the military support. 
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stain Seabring has a point that I will ask him to develop. 
Captain Seaprine. The so-called industria!-nonindustrial split is 
dat in this way: The industrial portion is that percentage of the 
Department’s total effort required at the 11 industrial operations in the 
itself. This effort may consist of either labor or material for 
nance of the yard, with the industrial portion applied to activi- 
which are productive, which is included in activities 1, 2, and 3. 
[he nonindustrial portion is that percentage of the Department’s 
total effort which is required to support all other operations performed 
for the yard. These operations include the labor and maintenance 

functions which you have just read from the justification. 


OTHER SHORE STATIONS 


\ir. WiagLeswortH. Under item 6—-B—other shore stations, there 
is request for $33,271,000 compared with $31,384,000 in the current 
fiscal year. 

Admiral Waitin. This activity has to do with offices, such as indus- 
trial managers throughout the country, assistant industrial managers, 
which are set up in various areas where the repair work is being done 
on vessels of the fleet; and at various ship repair departments and 
naval stations. 

This is a little higher than it has been for the past year, primarily 
because we are farming more work out to private accounts in 1954, 
which necessitates building up the inspection force and the adminis- 
trative force at the industrial and the assistant industrial managers’ 
offices. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. How many industrial managers and how 
many assistant industrial managers have you? 

Captain Seasrine. Ten industrial managers and five assistant 
industrial managers. 

Mr. WiaaLteswortH. And you have ship departments at naval 
stations. That would be 11? 

Admiral Wauutn. No. 

Captain SeasprinG. There are 14. 

Admiral WALLIN. It is apart from the naval shipyards, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortsH. The industrial naval station at San Diego is 
one of the biggest setups you have? 

Admiral Watuin. That is the largest one; it is really the only large 
one we have; the rest of them are small. We have about 14 naval 
stations. 

Captain Seasrine. There are about 14 naval stations; yes. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wieateswortns. What personnel do you have at the stations? 

Mr. Logan. Mr. Chairman, at the Industrial Department, San 
Diego, we will have on June 30, 1953, 3,925; and on June 30, 1954, 
an estimated 3,625. 

The industrial managers, 10 industrial managers, 695, on June 30, 
1953; and 729 on June 30, 1954. 

Mr. WiaGLesworra. That is for the 10 offices? 
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Mr. Locan. Yes, 10 offices of industrial managers. For th: 
offices of assistant industrial managers, 655 for June 30, 1953, and 77¢ 
for June 10, 1954. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. And for the naval stations? 

Mr. Locan. For the ship departments, at naval stations, 3,944 fo, 
June 30, 1953, and 3,944 for June 30, 1954. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. That means you have almost double in you 
assistant manager setup what you have in your manager setup, does 
it not? 

Mr. Locan. Very close. There are 10 industrial managers at 695, 
and for the 5 assistant industrial managers, 655. 

Mr. WiagGiteswortH. What are these offices doing? 

Admiral Wauurn. Their function is the administration, inspectior 
and carrying on the responsibilities in connection wth contract work 
for the repair to these naval vessels. No new construction; repairs 
only, that have to do with preparation 

Mr. Wiaeitesworrn. This is for vessels only? 

Admiral WauuIn. Naval vessels under repair. 

Mr. WieGLteswortsH. Only vessels? 

Admiral Wauuin. Only vessels, yes. They are responsible for th: 
plans and specifications as the base for bids sent out, invitations fo: 
bids, bid evaluation, and bid awards, contract inspection of work, and 
closing out the contract. 

Mr. WicaLeswortu. Are all of these 695 in the managers’ offices 
and 655 in the assistant managers’ offices, inspectors? 

Admiral Wain. No; there are a variety of people. There ar 
civilians and engineers and design people, having to do with the plans 
many of them are administrative, some of them are clerical, clerks 
to handle the work, and typists; some of them are file people. 

Mr. Wiae.esworts. All incident to inspection and plans? 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, inspection and contract functions. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. And with respect to how many ships? 

Admiral Wauuin. The number of ships specifically is not laid down 
by instructions at the present time. We are farming out as much 
work as practicable for the overhaul of the fleet, both scheduled and 
unscheduled, with a view of maintaining adequate and mobilization 
potentiality at private shipyards in repair work. 


SHIPS TO BE OVERHAULED IN 1954 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many ships are to be in the picture in 
1954? 

Admiral Wauurn. I would guess about 50 ships, perhaps, from th 
Regular Fleet overhaul, plus perhaps 150 on the reserve fleet, plus a 
few, I guess, about 50 unscheduled availability, that is, emergency 
availability, plus a large number, a very large number of small craft, 
such as tugs, barges, and so forth. 

And I might say that the amount of money involved in this kind 
of work in the fiscal year 1953 is around $57 million worth of work, 
under contract, under these offices, and that is to increase 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. What do you mean, for ship repairs? 

Admiral Wauutn. Yes. 


Mr. Wiaccieswortu. The ships repaired had a value of $57 million? 
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the 5 Admiral WaAuurin. That is correct—the cost of the repair work on 
nd 771 the ships would be 57 million, that is apart from new work performed 
on MSTS in which these people assist when requested. 
‘Ss 1954 we expect to increase to almost double, from somewhere 
tween $100 million and $115 million. 
Mr. WiageteswortH. That is the value of the contract work? 
(\dmiral Wauuin. The value of the contract work. 
\ir. WiaGLeswortu. It is the cost of the contract work? 
\dmiral Wain. Exactly; the cost of repair on ships and vessels. 
Mr. Osrertaa. Is this item ‘other shore stations” entirely admin- 
ative cost? 
Admiral Wauuin. Oh, no; this particular area in which we are 
king, industrial manager and assistant industrial manager, is admin- 
strative, Which involves technical as well as inspection work. In 
addition, they have to make some inspections throughout the naval 
listricts of equipment for training stations, for instance. And 
ofttimes in connection with mobilization requirements to line up the 
rious producers, inspect them, to find out what they could produce 
in case of mobilization. 
Mr. WiaaLteswortH. The pe ‘rsonnel figures you have given me for 
assistant managers and managers’ offices are all civilian personnel? 
\dmiral Waitin. Except the officer which heads them up, all of 
these figures are civilians; yes. 
Mr. WiaecLeswortu. Is that also true in respect to the figures for 
San Diego and shipyards of the Navy? 
Admiral Wa.urn. Yes; all of the figures we gave you are for ship- 
irds and naval stations—civilians. 
\Mir. WiaeLteswortu. Is the inspection work done by Navy 
personnel? 
Admiral Wain. Only the head people are military personnel; 
they are officers and not enlisted. 
\ir. WiaecLeswortH. Throughout the Bureau that is true? 
\dmiral Wain. That is true in the Bureau, in naval sbipyards 
and laboratories, and industrial managers’ offices, and generally that 
true throughout. The same is true of material inspectors as such. 
Mr. WiceLeswortn. Are there not a lot of officers at the several 
vards where construction is going on? 

Admiral Wain. That is to supervise the shipbuilding. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Are they not responsible for inspection work? 

\dmiral Watuin. They are; that is for new construction. The 
area we are talking about is repair. 

Mr. WiceLteswortnh. They do not have anything to do with 
repairs? 

Admiral Wain. Sometimes they do, but ordinarily not. If the 
particular yard gets repairs as well as new construction, the arrange- 
ment is to supervise the whole account as the industrial manager’s 
representative, and to inspect the repair work being done in order 
to avoid duplication of effort. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WiaeLteswortn. It looks like a very large setup in these four 
categories. What are your actual obligations as of some current 
date this year? 
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Mr. Locan. As of April 30, 1953, the obligations for this function 
were $25,847,000. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Why should you be doing double the repair 
work in 1954 that was done in 1953? 

Admiral Wauurn. There are a number of reasons for that: The 
primary reason is that the ship-repair yards in the country are suffering 
from a serious lack of work to keep them in business; due to com- 
mercial letdown of repair work, ship operations in this country 
apparently is not a thriving business. 

Mr. Wiccitesworrtn. This repair work will go to the private ship- 
yards? 

Admiral Wa.urn. That is correct, in order to support them in the 
mobilization requirement. 

Mr. Wice.teswortn. As a part of the mobilization base. 

Admiral Wauurin. That is correct. 


FLEET-SHORE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Wicetesworrn. Under “Fleet-shore activities,’ item 1c, you 
request $51,463,000 as compared with $51,159,000, in the current fiscal] 
year, apparently for maintenance, operational, logistic, and adminis- 
trative support of some 10 activities. Just what is this? 

Admiral Wain. This covers the support of the fleet command 
throughout the world, virtually, as well as certain fleet bases, such as 
submarine bases, like the ones at New London, and at Pearl Harbor, 
and the Naval Mine Craft Base at Charleston, S. C.; as well as the 
sea frontiers headquarters activity, Naples; the naval facility at 
London, England, and headquarters in Germany. The naval base in 
Guam; and Subic Bay, Philippine Islands, and the bases at Yokoshuka 
and Sasebo, Japan. 

(Off the record discussion.) 


FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Mr. WiaciesworrsH. I wish, Admiral Clexton, in connection with 
your remarks, at the end of these hearings you would give us a picture 
of all foreign currencies that may be available to the Navy for ex- 
penditure during the fiscal years 1953 and 1954. 

Admiral Ciexton. I will be very glad to do that. Since the in- 
formation is classified in some areas I will furnish the information to 
the committee. 

ADVANCED BASES 


Mr. WieeLeswortsH. For advanced bases is a small request of 
$200,000 as compared with $1,952,000 in the current fiscal year. 
That indicates, I assume, that you have practically caught up on your 
stockpiling? 

Admiral Watuitn. No further buildup in stockpiles for advanced 
bases. The $200,000 is the estimated requirement for assembly and 
preservation of what we have. 


HARBOR DEFENSE 


Mr. WiaeLteswortn. For harbor defense you request $3 million, 
for readying the basic harbor facilities for the protection of shipping 
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and shore installations. You got along without any appropriation 
this year. There must have been some funds expended for this 
D irpose. 

Admiral WaLuIn. Yes; carryover from 1952. 

\ir. WigGLeswortH. How much are you going to spend in fiscal 
vear 1953? 

Mr. Logan. We have spent no funds for this purpose from the 
appropriation for fiscal 1953, but from fiscal year 1952 appropriation, 
as of March 31, 1953, we had expended a total of $1,600,000 and had 
obligated $4,600,000. 

Mr. OsrertraG. You did not have any funds to expend under the 
1953 appropriation; is that correct? 

Mr. Loean. That is correct. 

\ir. WiegeLeswortnH. The obligations were from funds that were 
carl ied over? 

Mr. Logan. Yes. 

\ir. WiaGLeswortH. From 1952? 

Mr. Locan. Yes. 

\ir. WiagaLeswortH. Why should you need almost double the 
amount this year? 

Admiral Wauurn. We have a breakdown list here of all the numbers 
involved, showing what we are doing in the way of work. 

\Mir. WiagGLeswortH. May I have a look at that breakdown? 

Admiral Wauurn. Certainly. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. While I am looking at it, Admiral, what is 
the general status of the harbor defense work, either on or off the 
record? 

Admiral Wauurn. I think it had better be off the record. 

Off-record discussion.) 


TRAINING FACILITIES, REGULAR NAVY-—~PROCUREMENT, INSTALLATION 
AND MAINTENANCE OF GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wieciteswortn. For training facilities, Regular Navy—pro- 
curement, installation and maintenance of general equipment, you 
request $3,400,000, roughly, as compared to $3,260,000 in the current 
fiscal year, to provide the Bureau of Ships with general equipment 
required for the Regular Navy training program. 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. The training program of the Navy 
has to continue not only unabated but somewhat accelerated because 
of the situation which confronts us with regard to retention of en- 
listed personnel. ‘Those coming from the Reserve finish their required 
duty and their places are taken by recruits. The Reserves stay in 
only about 2 years, then we lose their services and have to train 
recruits, either as enlistees or as inductees. Those who are inducted 
stay only 2 years, so we are in a constant state of training. This 
applies to about 275 different facilities having to do with training of 
Regular Navy. So our request is approximately the same as 1953. 

Mr. Wieeteswortns. What are your obligations in 1953 on this 
item? 

Mr. Logan. Obligations as of April 30 were $2,500,000. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. You will have a little margin there. 
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TRAINING FACILITIES, REGULAR NAVY INSTALLATION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


For training facilities, Regular Navy—installation and mainten- 
ance of electronic equipment at 98 training facilities of the Regular 
Navy, you request $1,445,000 compared to $1,720,000 in the current 
fiscal year. 

Admiral Wattitn. That is quite parallel to the training, but this 
is for electronics and involves training at 98 training facilities of the 
Regular Navy, and the purpose, of course, is to take those personne! 
who have to do primarily with electronic equipment in the fleet and 
give them adequate training before they are assigned to work aboard 
ship 

Mr. WiacieswortuH. This amount includes the cost of modernizing 
115 sonar trainers. What is the unit cost? 

Admiral Wain. We will have to supply that for the record. W 
do not have that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Please supply that for the record. 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


The average unit cost of modernizing the 115 sonar trainers is $810. 
PROCUREMENT OF SHIP DESIGNS 


Mr. WieeLteswortn. For procurement of ship designs, you request 
$950,000 as compared to $1,773,000 in the current fiscal year. What 
do you do under this item? Where do you procure the designs? 

Admiral Wain. The situation here is somewhat parallel to the 
ship-repair shipyards which I mentioned awhile ago. Throughout 
the country we have a large number of design people with organiza- 
tions capable of doing design work. The amount of commercial work 
has fallen off greatly, and it has been necessary for us, for that reason, 
to put out certain design work on contract to those who are particu- 
larly well qualified. That has been one of the reasons. The other 
reason has been we have had so much design work in the Bureau that 
we could not handle it all ourselves, and over the vears we have con- 
sistently put some out on contract, particularly forward-looking 
designs. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortn. My reason for asking is that I know in pri- 
vate construction yards there are highly skilled forces of designers, 
and because of the dearth of work at the moment there is a risk of 
having those forces broken up, which would be a great loss in the 
event of real trouble. 

Admiral WaLu1n. It is a very real situation. Many of our design 
agencies throughout the country have begun to disintegrate. The 
1952 program gave us a lot of design work, and a lot of it was farmed 
out on contract, but we have passed that peak. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortn. Is this $950,000 for design work in organiza- 
tions outside of the existing shipyards? 

Admiral Wau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.tesworts. Why can this work not be put into the hands 
of the staffs that I speak of as shipyards, rather than putting it into 
the hands of private agencies outside of the yards? 
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\dmiral WaLuin. We are endeavoring to do that right along, to give 
much work as we possibly can to these privately owned and operated 


as 
design agencies. 
Vir. WieeLeswortu. I am talking about the forces in the construc- 
on vards themselves, as distinguished from design agencies outside 


those yards. 

\dmiral WALLIN. We are trying to do that for them too. Ordi- 
narily those building yards do the design work pertaining to the 
roduetive work, but we do not have enough productive work to 
keep them busy, so we have, throughout the whole past year, con- 

acted for work with many of those design agencies within produc- 
ion yards to do design work where there is not production work in 
many cases. 

\ir. WiacLteswortn. That is the point I was raising. Would this 
$950,000 be available for that? 

\dmiral WALLIN. Yes, where it is not connected with production 
work, where it is future design work, that is correct. 


SHIPS’ ALLOWANCE LISTS 


Mir. WiegGteswortu. For ‘Ships’ allowance lists,’ you request 
$1,455,000 as compared to $2,884,000 in the current fiscal year. Just 
vhat is this? 

Admiral Wauurn. This is somewhat the same kind of work. It is 
not design work, but it stems from design work and the same kind 
of people do it, the idea being to bring up to date the allowance lists 
for ships where they take all the plans which the design people have 
put together and list the spare parts, for instance, that are required 
to be carried on the ship. Similarly, the machinery indexes, which 
have to do with the machinery installed on each ship. We have 
farmed quite a bit of that out. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Can that work be done by design forces in 
construction yards? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. Those are the people who do it, plus 
design agencies which are not in production yards. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. The work can be placed with either type under 
this request? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLesworrs. It is in accord with your policy of taking care 
of the situation in the construction yards as part of our mobilization 
base insofar as possible? 

Admiral Wain. Exactly. Would you like a list of a few typical 
examples? 

Mr. Wiee_eswortnH. Let us have a few of them. 

Admiral Wauurn. The Charleston Naval Shipyard farms out work 
to the N. Newton Whittlesey Co. of New York City. 

The New York Naval Shipyard farms out work to the Harries 
Engineering Co. 

The Philadelphia Naval Shipyard farms out work to H. L. Yoh 
Co., Philadelpha 

The Industrial Manager of the Fifth Naval District, Norfolk, farms 
out to Bethlehem at Baltimore. 

The Mare Island Yard farms out work to New York City design 
agencies, 
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Mr. WiacieswortH. What do you mean by “farming out’’? 

Admiral Wain. Instead of doing it themselves with Government 
employees, they contract with private firms to do the work. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. The private yards do it themselves, presum- 
ably, and would not farm it out 

Admiral Wauurn. For their own production, they do their own 
design except in certain cases. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Can’t they do work that is not for their own 
production? 

Admiral Wain. Yes;they do. For instance, Newport News does 
both, for their own production and they have a design agency of their 
own, but they have asked other companies, including Bethlehem, to 
assist them in their work, because Bethlehem has design talent avail- 
able. That is what we call farming out work, and that is done to 
some extent by private yards, but primarily by Government yards. 


LABORATORIES 


Mr. Wicc.ieswortn. For ‘Laboratories,”’ you request $2 million 
compared to $6 million in the current fiscal year. That is apparently 
for the replacement of automotive equipment, and accomplishment 
of plant improvements and major nonrecurring maintenance at the 
Bureau of Ships’ laboratories, of which there are how many? 

Admiral Watuin. There are eight regular laboratories. 


INSPECTION TESTING AND STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Wice.eswortu. For “Inspection testing and standardization,” 
you request $9,198,000 compared to $7,496,000 in the current fiscal 
year. What is this item? 

Admiral Wauutn. This item is for the inspection of material, pri- 
marily by laboratories, and the workload is increasing in this area 
because of the long lead time connected with the procurement of 
material under other appropriations. Material like electronics gear 
and components are being delivered now in large quantities from the 
1951 and 1952 appropriations, and that puts a heavy workload on the 
laboratory inspectors, testers, and so forth, to keep up with the flow 
of incoming material, and that will continue throughout the fiscal 
year. 

Mr. WieeLtesworts. How many people do you have in this work? 

Admiral Wauuiy, There is no specific figure, because the men as- 
signed to inspection work at laboratories do other work as well. We 
can give you the total employees at the eight laboratories. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. This inspection force is entirely distinct from 
the one we discussed previously in regard to repairs? 

Admiral Wauuin. Entirely. This is in the laboratories only. This 
is material inspection and not ship inspection; material delivered under 
contract as material. They do reserach and so forth too. We will 
come to that activity as to how many people we have in research and 
development. 

The last paragraph on page 52 gives some additional work which 
these people do in connection with standardization, which is very 
important, Within the military departments a great deal has been 
done in the field of standardization of requirements on materials. It 
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extends also to the NATO nations, so it is an international problem 
as well, in which we are assisting. 

Captain Spasrine. The number of civilian employees in labora- 
tories as of June 30, 1953, will be 5,800; and as of June 30, 1954, 5,579. 

\lr. Wieeteswortu. The last figure is 5,579? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiegeLeswortH. And yet your cost goes up from $7,500,000 
to $9,000,000? 

Captain SeaBrina. Yes; because the total figures represent the 
total laboratory employment. Only a portion of these people do this 
particular work. There is other research and development work done 
bv the full force. 

“Mr. WieeLeswortnH. You have no breakdown of that? 

Captain Seasrina. Not of this. 

Admiral Wau. That is hardly practicable, because they come 
and go. At times they are assigned to research and development work, 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. What can you give us as to the increase in 
work to be done dollarwise or in terms of units? 

Captain Seasprina. In 1953, under “Contract inspection testing,” 
we have programed $1,590,000. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. That is dollars of material to be inspected? 

Captain Seasrine. No. That is the amount to be expended in 
this category of work. 

Admiral Waturn. Cost of inspection. 

Captain Srasrine. Contract inspection testing, 1953, $1,590,000; 
1954, $1,898,000. 

Type or brand approval inspection tests is testing a brand of 
product for its suitability. If that same standard is maintained we 
do not continue testing each batch, but it gives them a brand approval. 

Mr. WicaLeswortH. Any questions on activity 6? Mr. Ostertag? 

Mr. OsrerraGc. Admiral Wallin, in this general overall activity 
under the heading “Fleet support activities,’ there have been a 
number of these activities in which the amounts to cover such activi- 
ties have been increased upward, while others have been reduced. 
These are matters of adjustment, I presume. 


NAVAL SHIPYARDS 


[In connection with ‘Naval shipyards,” that activity, which calls 
for a $64,811,000 appropriation, deals particularly with the over- 
hauling and replacement of equipment; is that the general nature 
of that? 

Admiral Waturn. That is not quite correct. It deals with the 
availability of naval shipyards for the support of the fleet, especially 
the military support which is necessary for the active fleet and the 
reserve fleet and the Naval Reserve Training Fleet. The industrial 
part which you referred to is paid for out of activity 1; activity 2 
for the reserve fleet; and activity 3 for the Naval Reserve Training 
fleet, by way of overhead, so that these three activities pay the 
industrial cost but not the capital expense cost. 

Mr. Ostertaac. But there is procurement involved in this? 

Admiral Wauturn. There is some; yes. 

Mr. OstertaG. Procurement of equipment and other material? 
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Admiral Wauurn. Yes. But general maintenance of a nonindus. 
trial type is involved. 

Mr. Ostrertac. And this has to do with the rehabilitation of 
certain of your ships and facilities? 

Admiral Watury. It has to do with the general support of the fleet 
as a whole. 

Mr. OstertaG. Support of the fleet in the matter of repair and 
rehabilitation? 

Admiral Wauurn. And having it available for the fleet; yes, sir 

Mr. OstertacG. Is your program abreast of your planning insofa; 
as procurement is concerned? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir. We feel we are in very good shape in 
this regard. 

OTHER SHORE STATIONS 


Mr. Ostertaac. In relation to the “Other shore stations,’”’ I would 
like to inquire as to the relationship of the overall figure to the figu: 
you gave Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Admiral Watuin. That was the value of the contracts placed with 
private concerns for repair of naval vessels estimated for the fiscal year 
1953. 

Mr. Ostertac. What is the relationship of the overall appropr 
ation, that is, $33,271,000, to this $57,000,000 figure? In othe 
words, the $33,271,000 is not the cost of administration of the $57 mil- 
lion job? 

Admiral Wauurn. Oh, no. There are many other jobs in addition 
to that, a great many. There we were just covering a small segmen 
of industrial managers and assistant industrial managers. 

Mr. OstertraGc. Can you tie the $57 million workload to this 
figure? 

Captain SeasrinG. The industrial managers and assistant industria! 
managers will require in 1953, $5,647,000 for the administration of that 
work, 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, it cost about $5 million to admin- 
ister the $57 million? 

Admiral Wauurn. Not quite, because they do work over and above 
that required for administering repair work. They have other duties 
as well. 

Captain Seasrinc. In 1954 we have planned $7,082,000 to do a 
greatly increased volume of work. That will be increased from $57 
million in 1953, to $114 million in 1954, as I recall. 


HARBOR DEFENSE 


Mr. Ostrertaa. In relation to your harbor defense, nothing was 
appropriated last year, as I understand it, due to the fact there was a 
carryover? 

Admiral Wauurn. Considerable carryover, and there was so much 
preparatory work in this harbor-defense development, including design 
considerations, availability of equipment, and so forth, that we did 
not ask for the money in 1953. Actually, it was deferred until 1954 

Mr. Ostertac. What unexpended funds will you have at the end 
of this fiscal year which can be added to the $3 million? 

Admiral Wain. Unexpended or unobligated? 





indus- Mr. OstertaG. Unexpended. 
Mr. Locan. As of June 30, 1953, we will have unexpended from 
the 1952 appropriation for harbor defense, $1,700,000. 
\ir. OsrertaG. Unobligated? 
Mir. Locan. Unexpended, unliquidated obligations. 
\Mr. OstertaG. But it will all be obligated for harbor defense during 
fiscal 1954? 
Mr. Logan. It was ob ligated during fiscal 1952 
Mr. OstertaG. For 1953? 
{dmiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Ostertac. Will there be any unexpended balance as we enter 
fiscal 1954? 
Admiral WaLuLrin. $1,700,000. 
Mr. OstertaG. But obligated? 
Captain SEABRING. But obligated; yes, sir. 
Mr. OsrertTaG. In other words, the program will include during 
this next year the unexpended balance plus $3 million? 
\dmiral WaLLin. Yes, sir; the actual work. 
MS Osrertac. Of course some of the $3 million will be obligated 
: the year but not expended? 
A a iral WALLIN. That is right. It can run for 2 years beyond the 
fiscal year. 
SHIPS ALLOWANCE LISTS 


Mr. Osrertac. In connection with ships allowance lists, it is not 
clear to me when you refer to ships allowance lists and then go on into 
the subject of the revised allowance list program. Can you give us 
the relationship between the two? 

Admiral Wauuin. Oh, yes. Every ship has what we call an allow- 
ance list to specifically state to the commanding officer of the ship 
what materials he may order as being due him. In general, allowance 
lists cover materials which are not in the nature of consumable sup- 
plies, but in the nature of capital investment so far as the ship is con- 
cecned. Spare parts is one of the best examples. Spare parts are 
listed in the allowance list. As the ship grows older the original 
allowance list is out of date because we have added new electronic 
equipment and new designs throughout, and the list must be revised 
and brought up to date in the light of the equipment then on the ship, 
and that is what this program is, to revise all the outstanding allowance 
lists for every class of ship in the fleet and bring them up to date so 
that the ship personnel may know what they are supposed to have on 
board in the way of allowance items, such as spare parts, and actually 
get them on board. 


was 


yas a 


REVISED LIST ALLOWANCE WORK 


Mr. Ostertac. Admiral, perhaps this will help clear up the rela- 
nuch tionship that I am trying to make. The appropriation request calls 
SIZT for $1,455,000 under the heading ‘Ships allowance lists.” In your 
. did justification you point out that. $1,355,000 is to cover the cost of 
954 that portion of the revised allowance list work to be performed at 
end activities other than the Bureau and naval shipyards. 

Admiral Wa.uin. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. OsrertaG. Does that mean that of the $1,455,000, of which 
$1,355,000 will be under the activity “Revised allowance list 
program’? 

Admiral Wauurn. It means that that will be put out on contract 
to do that work. Instead of doing it by Government employees we 
contract it out to design agencies, either in private shipyards or pri- 
vate designers who are capable of doing that kind of work. 

Mr. Osrrerac. That is what you call revised allowance lists? 

Admiral Waturn. They are revising the allowance lists; yes, sir 

Mr. OstertaG. As I understand it, this is a recurring cost. 

Admiral Wauurn. Well, not annually recurring. We are making 
a great effort in the last few years to bring our allowance lists up to 
date, and when brought up to date we do not expect to require much 
for quite a few years. In fact, it is possible the naval shipyards them- 
selves can keep up with them after they are brought up to date. 

Mr. Osrertac. Is this a continuing program, or will this program 
eventually resolve itself into one of maintenance, and this particular 
cost will be negligible? 

Admiral Wauurn. I would not call it negligible, Mr. Ostertag, but 
what you say is correct except for the word * ‘negligible.’ It is a con- 
siderable job that has to be a continuous job. 

Captain Seabring has a statement here I would like to have him 
read out of our justification sheets. 

Captain Srasrina. The revised allowance list program began in 
1951. The estimated total cost is about $8 million; estimated com- 
pletion, latter part of 1956. Lists have been completed for about 
250 vessels. The entire program is under way, and that embraces 
about 3,100 vessels. 

Admiral Wa.utn. But of those 3,100, a lot of them will be similar to 
the already finished. The duplicate ships are in many cases exactly 
the same. There may be some differences in that some equipment will 
be on some and not on all, but after we get the base established we 
correct as we go so that the work becomes easier after we have finished 
the basic type. 

Mr. Ostertac. Then it is a continuing program? 

Admiral Wauurn. It is a continuing program, but not to th 
extent we are talking about here. 


INSPECTION TESTING AND STANDARDIZATION 


In connection with inspection testing and standardization, you 
mentioned that in a sense this is principally a matter of research 
and development. 

Admiral Wauurn. The laboratories are for the purpose of research 
and development, basically, but the inspection work that we cover here 
for materials, particularly special materials coming in, these materials 
are sent to the laboratories for testing to see whether they comply with 
the requirements, and certain people in the laboratories who are 
schooled in those materials—it might be electronic equipment, for 
instance—are assigned to the work of inspection when the materials 
are sent in for that purpose. 

Mr. Ostrertac. The point I was trying to make, Admiral, is why 
does not this activity come under “Research and development’’? 

Admiral Watuin. Because it is not research and development as 
such, Our next activity here is “Research and development.”” The 
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laboratories do quite a bit of work other than what might be termed 
research and development. 

Mr. OstertaG. In other words, it ties in with research and develop- 
ment, but it is an activity which is not limited to it, and for that 
reason you must carry it on as a separate entity, so to speak? 

Admiral Wauutn. Yes, sir. The same kind of people who do 
research and development are available for this type of testing and 
inspec tion. 

Mr. Osrertac. You spoke about the fact that there were about 
5.800 employees involved in this work? 

Admiral Wauu1n. In all of the laboratories; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Where is this activity carried on principally? 

Admiral Wauuin. We have a number of laboratories that carry on 
this work. The New York Naval Shipyard Laboratory is one. We 
have a small one in Philadelphia. We have an electronics laboratory 
at San Diego. That is a large one. We have a laboratory here in 
Washington in connection with under-water work, called the Model 
Basin. We have one at Annapolis pertaining to engineering materials 
particularly, one at Philadelphia pertaining to turbines, boilers, gears 
particularly; they specialize in that. We have a radiological labora- 
tory at San Francisco. We have a mine counter-measures laborator Vv 
at Panama City, Fla. 

Mr. Ostertac. Thank you, Admiral; that is all. 


CONCRETE SHIP 


\ir. Suepparp. Admiral, with reference to page 39 of the justifi- 


ations, in line 6 (g), procurement of ship designs, your estimate for 

1953 is $1,773,000. If that expenditure in 1953 has anything to do 

ith the contract that is about to be issued by the Bureau of Yards 
‘nf Docks in connection with a cement ship, what particular aspect 
of the appropriation referred to is involved under ship designs that 
would apply to a cement ship? 

Captain Seaspring. We did nothing in 1953 on that, nor do we have 
anything in our 1954 program on it. 

Mr. Suepparp. On what premise would a contract be made by 

Sureau of Yards and Docks for a ship without the authority from 
ie Bureau of Ships, or any interest upon the part of the Bureau of 
Ships in it? 

\dmiral Watun. I do not know why that should be. It should not 
be. The Bureau of Yards and Docks has nothing to do with the 
design of ships. Their responsibilities are confined to floating dry- 
docks and heavy construction equipment. 

Mr. Suepparp. I have had only informal notice of this but the 
contract, as I understand it, was to the effect that the ship was first 
to be built in a dock constructed by the removal of so much earth, 
leaving an intake dike, and then the construction would take place 
vithin that type of dock operation. 

From the abbreviated information that I received, I am under the 
impression that this is a concrete ship to be constructed in that basin 
of a somewhat different design from that of the concrete ships that we 
had experience with in World War II, which would indicate that there 
is some design problem involved. But I am at a loss to understand 
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upon what premise such a contract would be made without any know- 
ledge of the Bureau of Ships. 

Admiral Wauurn. I do not think it can be for a naval vessel. 
might be for some thing that comes under the cognizance of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, such as a barge to support a crane. That is 
2 possibility. 

Mr. SHepparp. No; this was a concrete ship and in an informal dis- 
cussion with Admiral Jelley, he said that the ship would be under test 
for possibly a year and a half or 2 years, maybe a little longer, after 
was constructed. That, again, would put it in the category of a ship 
and naturally I assumed that such a matter would have its origin i: 
your bureau, or that your bureau would have some knowledge of it 

Admiral Wauuin. It is possible that it might have something to do 
with something for the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. SuHepparp. | did not determine that. 

Admiral Wauury. But I am quite sure that it is not being done for 
the Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. SHeprparp. In other words, there is no demand within the Navy 
itself that would require you to go into the field of cement ships at this 
time? 

Admiral Wau. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. There was no appropriation for the year that | 
referred to involving concrete ship construction, design or otherwise? 

Admiral Wain. No, sir; not so far as I know, and not even 
thought of. 

Mr. SuHepparp. We will have to get the facts on that from som 
other source, then. 

SHIPS ALLOWANCE LISTS 


With reference to your shopping list and your contracts for ship- 
allowance list, you stated that you had made a contract with some 
New York firm and indicated that that was necessary. I would like 
to ask upon what premise it would be necessary to deviate or go away 
from the west coast where they have some pretty fair shipbuilders. 

Admiral Wauurn. I think it must have been for some specialty 
I do not know whether we have that information precisely as to what 
it was, but it must have been some specialty on which the New York 
firm was up to date. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I safe in assuming from your responses to 
interrogations by my two colleagues concerning expenditures on 
the ship-allowance list, that it would be necessary for those com- 
piling a list of that character to be thoroughly familiar with the design 
of the ship originally, and then familiarize themselves with any inno- 
vations that might be added to the ship by research and development 
at a later date? 

Admiral Wain. That is pretty much so. They do have to have 
considerable familiarity with the type of ship. But all the plans are 
turned over to them as a basis for coming to conclusions as to what 
should be on the allowance list. 

| would like to revert to your previous question regarding where 
the contract for the work generally is made. That contract for the 
work is made with the facility nearest to them. 

Mr. Suepparp. That was my impression and that is what motivated 
my question, 
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Admiral Waitin. I know that. Why they went to New York, 
‘annot say. I would like to get that answer for you. For example, 
. have the Long Beach yard, which goes to San Francisco for 
milar work; the Puget Sound yard goes to Seattle where they have 


four different firms who have been contracted with for that reason. 
But that is the general rule. 1 think this must be a special require- 


Dut 


ment. 


\ir. SHerparD. In any event there is no requirement that they must 
o, hypothetically, to the 11th or the 12th Naval District as such 
cause his source of information would be elsewhere, geographically 
aking; is not that true? 

Admiral Wauuin. That is true. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is all; thank you. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Wieeteswortu. Activity No. 7 is ‘Research and develop- 
ent’? where vou are requesting the same amount for 1954 as you 
ave for the current fiscal year, $63 million. 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 

Mir. WieeLeswortH. How much of this $63 million is in respect 
to contracts beyond the fiscal year 1954? 

Admiral Wauuin. While they are looking that up, Mr. Chairman, 
| might say that approximately half of the funds made available to 
the Bureau of Ships for research and development is expended on 
private contract, contracting with research agencies, such as univer- 


sity laboratories and independent laboratories for research and the 
other half is expended by the naval laboratories themselves. 


As you know I am sure, we have a new arrangement this year for 
funding research and development work with the idea of sues less 

dvance funding. 

In the case of the 50-percent putout to private contract we have to 
fund the whole amount—that is, the whole amount has to be funded. 
In the case of work done at Government yards, Government labora- 
tories, only the amount necessary for that current year has to be 
funded, plus a little tie-over—a couple of months or 3 months or so 
in order to give continuity to the work. 

Captain Seaprine. In 1955 we plan to carry over under contracts, 
Mr. Chairman, $21.5 million from the 1954 appropriation. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Why is that necessary? 

Admiral Wa.uuin. Primarily because in making contracts for re- 
search work with university laboratories or commercial laboratories, 
you have to make a contract for the whole amount, for the whole 
research, which involves several years—3, 4 years. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. Are not most of our contracts on a year basis? 

Admiral Wauuin. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. They are not? 

Admiral Waturn. No, sir. It is for the particular research. 

Mr. Wice_esworts. What funds, if any, will you carry over from 
1953 into 1954? 

Captain Sraprine. In 1954 we will carry over $42,658 million 
from 1953 funds. 

Mr. Wiaa@LeswortH. $42,658,000? 
Captain Seasrina. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wiccieswortu. So, if this is granted, you will really have 
$105,658,000 for expenditure in fiscal 1954 or subsequent years? 

Captain Seasrine. That whole $63 million will not go into con- 
tracts. Part of that goes into project orders to finance certain work 

Mr. WiecieswortnH. You will have available for expenditure jn 
1954 or subsequent years the sum of $63 million plus $42,658,000. 
which makes $105,658,000: is that right? 

Admiral Wauu1n. That is correct, as far as the contract portion of 
1953 funds go. 

Mr. WiecieswortsH. The $42,658,000 is only for contracts? 

Captain SeaBrina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacuiesworts. Is that true of the $21,500,000? 

Captain Seasrina. That is correct, sir. 


CARRYOVERS 


Mr. WiacieswortH. What is the total carryover in the 2 years‘ 

Captain Seasrina. I can get that for you, sir. 

Admiral Wauurn. While they are getting that, Mr. Chairman, | 
might say that this carryover situation has been discounted in th 
request for funds this year. There has been a continuous go-around 
within the Department of Defense and with the Bureau of the Budget 
with the idea of revising our funding arrangements for research and 
development work, especially on project orders; and the amount wi 
have here is related to that screening. It is reduced accordingly 
because we are changing our funding arrangements for research and 
development for the future. 

Admiral Ciexron. In setting up the budget for 1954 in its final 
revised form, all research and development in the laboratories and the 
Government activities are funded on a current basis. The contracts 
with civilian industry have to follow a pattern based on the type of 
material with which you are dealing. If you buy an intricate pump 
under this program, a design for a new pump, you must contract fo: 
the development of that particular pump and it may take 2% years to 
doit. You have to give the contractor a contract for the total amount 
About 10 percent will be expended the first vear, 35 percent the second 
year, and the remainder the third year. We have tried to fund tha‘ 
sort of a program in the Bureau of Ships and in every other researc! 
program in the Navy so only the carryover funds that are essential to 
pay the bills on contracts are included and the laboratories of th 
Government are on a current pay basis. 

Admiral Waitin. Being put on a current pay basis. I would like 
to add one other point while they are compiling that figure. That is 
that the Bureau of Ships has a large amount of research and develop- 
ment work of a highly important nature, such as given in the justifica- 
tions, having to do with air defense, antisubmarine defense, antimine 
defense, nuclear power, and so forth. Of the large bureaus, the Bu- 
reau of Ships has the least budget for research and development and 
we feel that this $63 million is the very minimum we can get along 
with satisfactorily in carrying out this important program. 

Admiral Cuiexton. There is another significant item that we might 
as well put in the record about research and development in the Navy 
as a whole. The expenditures for research and development in the 
Navy in 1953 are just about equivalent to the appropriation for 1954 
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In other words, the Navy is continuing research and development at 

the current level and, as you know, research is a program that requires 
tient men and patient money. You must retain the same rate or 

vou get a very rapid deterioration of the results. You cannot build 
back up again in a hurry. 


CARRYOVERS RESEARCH FUNDS 


Mr. SHepearD. Will the Chairman yield for a question at this 
point? 

\ir. WieGLesworrn. Certainly. 

\lr. SoepPparD. My interjection is for the purpose of bringing out one 
point. That is, that the total mount of carryover that the Captain 
gave did not agree with my conclusions. Have you got the answer 

we? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

\ir. SHEPPARD. May he give the answer at this time, Mr. Chairman? 

\ir. Wig@Lesworts. Yes. 

Captain SeaBrinG. Under project orders we will have available 
1 1954—let me revise that, if | may. In 1954 we will have a carry- 
iver of project orders and contracts of $81 million. 

Mr. Wiege@Leswortu. And in 1955? 

Captain SEABRING. $56.5 million for 1955. 

\ir. WieeLeswortnu. That is $81 million total carryover and you 
ire asking $63 million, which makes $144 million available for ex- 

nditure in the fiscal year 1954 and subsequent years? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

\ir. WieGLteswortu. And your expenditures in 1953 were what? 

Captain SEABRING. $74.6 million. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. And that carryover of $81 million will all be 
obligated? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieatesworrnu. Have you a list of the projects contemplated 
in respect to 1954 which we could look at? 

Captain SeaBrina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. While the chairman is looking at the list, let me 
attempt to develop the relationship of the figures in question. As I 
inderstand it, you have $81 million carryover and obligated? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Your new appropriation calls for $63 million, which 
makes a total of $144 million? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. And this program for 1955 calls for $56.5 million? 

Captain Szasrinc. That will be the carryover from 1954 into 1955. 

Mr. Ostertaca. Obligated? 

Captain SzasrinG. Obligated but unexpended. 

Mr. OstertaGc. And $81 million will be expended in 1954? 

Captain Szasrine. No; we have not given you that figure. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Have you a figure on that? 

Admiral Ciex7on. It is about $88 million. 

Mr. Ostertac. What then is the amount of your carryover plus 
your new money as compared with your program ahead? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wieeieswortu. Does that mean, if you have a total avail- 
able of $144 million in 1954 and a carryover into 1955 of $66.5 
million, you anticipate spending in 1954 $87.5 million? 

Captain SeasnrinG. About $87.5 million. Does that agree with 
your figure? 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Yes. 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiecitesworrn. Then you will be spending about $13 million 
more than in the current fiscal year? 

Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. eener eae Are there any questions on this activity? 

Mr. Suepparp. No, Mr. Chairman. I think you have gone into 
the shopping list and research very thoroughly. No further questions 
on my part. 

InpustTRIAL MOopsILizaTION 


Mr. WiaGLesworru. Budget activity No. 8, “Industrial mobiliza 
tion.’”’? The request is for $4 million as compared with $5,330,000 in 
the current fiscal year. The justifications state that the Government 
has approximately $800 million invested in reserve plants and ship- 
yards and it is estimated that $2,859,000 will be required for these 
facilities. For what purpose? 

Admiral Wain. Mostly maintenance. Right below there it in- 
dicates many of these yards. First I will say that there are about 87 
departmental reserve plants which the Bureau of Ships is responsible 
for, in maintenance and administration, in addition to which there 
are 43 national industrial reserve plants with which the Bureau of 
Ships has to do in connection with inspection and some administra- 
tion, in connection with seeing to it that the plants are conserved for 
the intended mobilization purpose. A large number of the depart- 
mental reserve plants are under lease by the Government to private 
operators. Page 56 indicates the results of that leasing, showing that 
there reverts to the United States Treasury approximately $9 million- 
plus per year from these plants, including maintenance in kind of $3.5 
million. 

Mr. Wiacieswortrn. You mean that we put up $2,859,000 and get 
back $9,280,000? 

Admiral Wain. Not to this appropriation but to the Government 
as a whole; yes, sir. 


INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. For “Industry preparedness measures,”’ you 
request $500,000, a decrease of $80,000 as compared with the current 
fiscal year. What is that? 

Admiral Wauuin. That has to do with mobilization requirements, 
the establishment of pilot requirements with the purpose of reducing 
the lead time for procurement in case we get into mobilization. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. You say that this provides for the initiation 
and contiauation of the ship-construction planning and components- 
planning programs? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortn. Have we not got those programs pretty well 
lined up now? 
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\dmiral Wauuin. They are pretty well lined up, but it is rather a 
continuing program to get new industrial concerns lined up for what 
they would be scheduled for in case of mobilization and keeping in 
touch with the firms previously lined up to see that we are on the beam 
as regards proceeding with mobilization procurement. 

Mr WiceLesworts. How many people have you got doing that 
york. 

cdmirel Wa un. It is all under contract, I believe. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortn. This ship-construction planning and com- 
ponents-planning programs are all contract work? 
~ Captain SEABRING. Yes, sir 

\dmiral Wain. Will you give some illustrations, Captain? 

\ir. Wicetesworta. How many contracts have you got that this 
tak es care of and just what are they 

Captain SEABRING. We have contracts in which the work is divided 
nto two phases, with the Stewart-Warner Corp., and with the United 
States Electronics Corp., and with the Erie Resistor Corp., and Bendix 
\viation. These companies are presently engaged in phase-1 work 

ch was financed with fiscal year 1951 funds. Investigation and 

dy of techniques and materi: als to determine the best approach to 
tomatic production of electronic assemblies. Phase 2 consists of 
the application of the findings of phase 1, and the production of 
cified subassemblies. This is a completely mechanized electronics 
setup, whereby you can produc e by machines rather than hand labor. 

Mi Wiacieswortn. This is planning and not production is it not? 

Captain Seaprinc. Phase 1 was to plan the program and phase 2 
is actually to produce this article, on the basis of just a few, to have 
the techniques established. 

Admiral Wauuin. Pilot production lines. 

Discussion off the record.) 


PLANNING WITHIN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. WiecLtesworru. For “Planning within the Department of De- 
fense,”’ you request ent a reduction of $348,000 as compared 
with the current fiscal yes What is this planning? 

Admiral Wauuin. That. is to pay the Government employees who 
do the planning for mobilization programs, such as shipbuilding 
components; preparing bills of material for the procurement of such 
components, and to study the material requirements for such a 
program, particularly the critical materials which would be handled 
under the critical materials procedures. They are constantly as- 
signed to this work, to plan for mobilization so far as procurement of 
materials is concerned. 

Mr. WiecLteswortH. That goes hand in hand with the last item? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. This is the portion of the work that is done 
within the Department? 

Admiral Waitin. The Department does this work. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. Is this for salaries? 

Admiral Wauurn. A large part of it is salaries. We have it split 
up here and I will ask Captain Seabring to lay it out. 

Captain Seaprine. One hundred and fifty people are planned, for 
1954, in this field. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortH. How many have you got now? 

Captain SeasrineG. The funds in this program will be used to carry 
out the mobilization planning work in the field activities. Such work 
consists of determining material, production, manpower, et cetera, 
requirements necessary to support the mobilization plan; evaluation 
of these requirements with anticipated capacities; participation in 
the production allocation planning program, and to conduct industrial 
security surveys in commercial plants. 

Also the money will be used to purchase bills of material which are 
used by the Bureau of Ships to compute the quantities of component 
parts and basic materials required to support the number of ships 
and electronics requirements that are under the purchase assignment 
of this Bureau in either a strategic or planned production program. 
The funds will also be utilized to conduct design and production studies 
to eliminate the use of critical materials. 

$341,000 is used for mobilization planning within the Department 
of Defense ; $200,000 for bills of material and $100,000 for the material 
conservation program, a total of $641,000. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Now, have you got that figure I asked for? 

Captain SeasBrine. Approximately 200 employees in 1953. 


RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. OsrertaGc. Admiral, under “Reserve plants program,” you 
call for an appropriation of $2,859,000 and, as I understand it, this 
money is required to carry on a program of maintenance and repair 

© “>? . . * P ~ 2 9 
of these facilities which are owned by the Government? 


Admiral Wauuiry. Maintenance and repair and administration, 
supervision and guard protection as well; but what you say is essen- 
tially correct. 

Mr. Osrertac. In your justification you call attention to the fact 
that this money is urgently needed because there has been little or no 
capital maintenance or repair for the past 10 years. Can you give us 
an idea as to the amount of money that has gone into this program in 
previous years? 

Admiral Wauutn. Yes, sir. While they are looking that up, 
Mr. Ostertag, I will say that what you have just read from the justiti- 
cation pertains to capital maintenance and repair, which is, might 
be, termed nonrecurring; but recurring maintenance and repair has 
been a steady program. Actually, we are not trying to keep up these 
plants fully. It cannot be done short of tremendous expenditures. 
So the purpose has been just to give them what is really necessary to 
keep them in a reasonable state of availability in case we get into 
mobilization. 

As shown down below, these are the ones that are under lease, which 
are given a pretty good nonrecurring maintenance as they go along. 
The people who lease these plants or parts of plants—they are not all 
leased completely, only parts in many cases, because the people who 
lease them are not interested in the whole plant, but probably only 
warehouses, in some cases, and they are required to maintain in 
reasonable condition the buildings and the streets which they use. 

Mr. Ostertac. Have we many industrial facilities that are idle 
today that might be brought into utilization in case of an all-out 
mobilization? 
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Admiral Wauurn. Yes, indeed. We have 87 of these plants 
yughout the country; some of them are shipyards. We call them 
serve shipyards. Oihers are manufac turing plants for machinery 
items. 
‘he figure that you asked for apparently we do not have available 
nd we will furnish that for the record, if we may. 
Information requested is as follows:) 


Obligations in fiscal year 1951, 1952, and 1953 for Capital maintenance 
al year 1951__- ibis dae ok 5 at Si bibee ‘ ..... $5, 002, 000 
scal year 1952_ : _— ast . 8, 619, 000 
al year 1953_ . ‘ ws sa alles : : 1, 722, 000 
scal year 1954_ ; 417, 000 


Mr. Ostertag. Thank you, Admiral. 

[| note that under reserve plants actually $10,423,000 was expended 
in the fiscal year 1952 and approximately $3,480,000 in 1953? 

(dmiral Waturn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertaGa. What part of that has gone into so-called capital 
maintenance and repair? 

Admiral Wauurn. A part of it has where the situation becomes 
acute, such as seawalls, which is a good example. Where we have 
reserve shipyards, the seawalls and the piers are subject to rapid 
deterioration and in many cases, for safety’s sake alone and in certain 
instances for other reasons, we have had to make repairs to that kind 
of property. That is in the nature of capital investment. 


RESERVE PLANTS UNDER LEASE 


Mr. SHepparD. Out of the total of 87 places, how many are under 
lease? 

Admiral Wauurn. We have a record on that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Just give me the total, showing out of the total 
87 what amount are under lease. 

Admiral Wauurn. Some of them are under lease control; some of 
them under partial lease. 

Mr. Suepparp. In order to simplify your work on it, never mind 
putting in all the aspects, just the total proportion of the 87. 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes. 

The information requested follows:) 

Of the 87 plants in the departmental reserve there are: Government-owned, 
14: sold with national security clause, 43; of the 44 Government-owned depart- 
mental reserve plants, 34 plants are entirely leased or occupied by a tenant or 

nants, the remaining 10 plants are either not leased or only partially leased. 

Mr. Surepparp. Am I to assume that where you have a partial 
plant under lease that you will have some mechanical devices and 
tools, and so on, that might be stored in plants that have been used in 
previous years. 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, in many, many places. 

Mr. Suepparp. As I recall, there has been a considerable amount 
of that done in previous years for such material. 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. How often do you get reports through your in- 
spection service as to the check made on plants that are under lease, 
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with specific reference to the leases where you have storage of tools 
and equipment? 

Admiral Wain. We have an administrative setup in conjunction 
with the Bureau of Yards and Docks, to take care of the administra- 
tion of these plants, whether leased or otherwise. Some of that work 
is assigned to the naval districts within which the plant functions 
and they have virtual daily contact and inspection at those plants 
which report on the individual plants. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Has there been any dereliction on the part of th 
lessor, where you have found it necessary to check up on lost tooling 
equipment, or what-not, to the degree that you have had to complain 
about it, and perhaps cancel the lease with some of them? 

Admiral Wauiin. We have had a few difficulties with some of th 
people with whom the leases are made. I do not think they are of 
that nature, Mr. Sheppard. So far as I know the major difficulty, in 
cases where there has been any dereliction on the part of people con- 
cerned—and I know of no such cancellation. 

Captain Seasrina. I know of no such cancellation. 

Admiral Wauurn. At Philadelphia Navy Yard we had one instance 
that took place where we had to check up to see that the contractors 
were complying with the requirements. 

Mr. SHepparp. You did have a shipyard in San Francisco, did you 
not, where you lost a considerable amount of tools, where there was a 
shortage of some $175,000 in value. That happened some 18 months 
ago? 

Admiral Wain. I do not believe that was the Navy, there might 
have been in the Maritime Commission. Yes, that was in 
hewspapers. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Admiral Wauurn. That was the Maritime administration. 

Mr. SHepparp. Not a naval activity? 

Admiral Wauury. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. But-you have not found that to exist in the Navy? 

Admiral Wauurn. No. 

Mr. SHepparp. No further questions 


INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


Mr. OsrertaGc. Admiral, under this program which calls for indus- 
try preparedness measures, machine tools and industrial equipment, 
having to do with the effect of this activity: What reduction in the 
lead time and also on slippage has there been? Can you feel the 
effect of these activities in that connection? 

Admiral Wauurn. I think it is fair to say that we have lately felt 
some improvement in this. But I would point out that this is intended 
for mobilization potential, rather than for what we might call the 
peacetime conditions. In peacetime conditions we advertise, issue 
invitations, through public advertisement, for materials, and we get 
considerable competition to participate in case of mobilization; prac- 
tically every industry, every plant, is assigned a particular job; that 
is the purpose. There has been some of that. We have established 
pilot plants for electronics, for instance, for certain plants, and we 
have already accrued benefits from this industrial preparedness pro- 
gram in a number of instances, and electronics equipment is one that 
I could cite. 
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SLIPPAGE AND LEAD TIME PROBLEM 


\ir. OsrertaGc. Admiral, the point is that we are in an all-out 
preparedness program now. One of the problems that has confronted 
the military as well as the Congress has been the question of the lead 
time, the slippage, that goes with all of this preparedness program. 
Granted that a great deal of this activity is pointed toward a world- 
vide emergency, naturally it is of worldwide implication, why is it 
ot applicable today? We have these problems, and one of them, 

ut which complaint is heard, is with respect to lead time and 
slippage, and the question of the program keeping abreast of the 
dollars and any mobilization as of the present time. 

| am wondering what effect these studies and these activities have 
ul on the present-day situation, and whether there has been any 
nprovement, 

Admiral Wain. I would say they have improved considerably in 
some instances, but the difficulties are we have suffered some in recent 

ears on slippage and on lead time, having to do with the fact that we 
vent into the Korean episode with an almost total state of unpre- 

redness in this line. Furthermore, the design of equipment was 
anil on at the same time that the production was carried on; in the 
ame contract, design and production would be found, and the design 

development is a slow job in many of these fields of electronics, partic- 
ilarly, and major components is another. It takes a long time to 
design and develop and get into production. That is one of the 
problems, in order to get up to date and have forward-looking equip- 
ment, rather than using World War II equipment. That has been 
he principal cause of slippage and long lead time. A major part of 
that has been overcome, both because of experience in personnel and 
because to some degree of this preparedness measure. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is not this further fact involved in the situation, 
so far as the military requirements are concerned: that of tying it 
nto the domestic economy, which immediately goes into the field, 

nerally speaking, of a wide diversification for civilian requirements? 

Admiral Wauuin. That has been true. 

Mr. Suepparp. That being true, that means that in tooling up 
vith industry the existing practice is such that you are already in 
n operational category to meet certain domestic requirements; and, 
whe n this comes in on top, it throws a heavier load on the industrial 
plant. 

Admiral Wauutn. Exactly. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The Secretary of Defense said before this commit- 
tee, as I recall, something to the effect that he had contemplated that 
this type of operation might require a standby setup for many years 

the future, which he could not forecast, of course, but there has 
vot to be some effort exerted in this same direction if we are going 

have available industrial productivity that an emergency might 
demand. 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes. 

Mir. SHerrarp. Nobody knows when the emergency demand might 
rise, and the whole contemplated operation has to do with the lead- 
mefunetion. However, on the utlimate basis, under such operations 

vou feel that t this will cut the lead time down to meet the purpose of 
vailability 
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Admiral Wauurn. That is correct. And I would like to add 
what you have said the fact that most of the slippage and the long 
lead time, both—what might be called the normal lead time—has bee, 
occasioned by trying to continue commercial activities without adding 
priority for the military. 

Mr. SHepparp. And I think that is a consistent attitude for industry 
to take 

Admiral Wauun. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. For their own economy. 

Admiral Wauurn. They have to do so. 

Mr. Suepparp. They have to tool up to meet certain commercia 
requirements; and, if they then get a request for some highly special- 
ized article which is not immediately usable, the financial return is not 
readily in sight. 

Admiral Wa.LIN. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. No further comment, Mr. Chairman. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wicciesworts. For budget activity 9, ‘Departmental ad- 
ministration,” you request $13,988,000, or a reduction of $1,463,000 
as compared with the current fiscal year. 

You state there are 2,300 man-years contemplated, or 280 fewer 
man-years than in the fiscal year 1953. 

Admiral Wain. I might say we are anticipating a reduction of 
about 8 percent in salaries, departmental, and about 14 percent in 
other departmental expenses under this budget. 

Mr. Osrerrtaa. Is that in keeping with the general reduction in 
force? 

Admiral Wa.urn. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the reduction in salaries, that 
applies to reduction in people? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes. I did not mean in the amount paid, but 
the lump sum available for salaries to people. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is what I had in mind, reduction in force 
rather than in salaries? 

Admiral Wautin. It means the reduction in the number of em- 
ployees and other expenses. 

Mr. Wiaatesworrn. The justification states: 

The Bureau is a central technical office responsible for initiation, direction, 
coordination, and consultation in an extensive variety of engineering and scien- 
tific operations. The Bureau organization consists of a large number of small 
specialized technical sections, each dealing with a particular facet of ships’ 
design, or with a particular type of ship. Each of these sections, of which there 
are approximately 85, is broken down into subspecialties. 

This request covers departmental expenditures only? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. You are going to have 2,300 people working 
here in the Department? 

Admiral Waturn. Under this appropriation. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, the 280 represents a reduction in 
force? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes; this will be a reduction in the neighborhood 
of 8 percent for man-years. 
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Mr. WiecLeswortnu. This includes salaries and other expenses, 

luding travel for civilian employees and temporary additional 

ity, military personnel. What does that mean? 

\dmiral Waitin. We have a large number of engineers working 

the Bureau of Ships. It is necessary for them to go out and visit 
ships that they are making decisions on, and visit places that are 
ifacturing the material, for which they are drawing specifications, 
that is what necessitates the travel. 


TEMPORARY ADDITIONAL DUTY 


1 


Vir. WiaGLeswortH. What do you mean by “temporary additional 
luty’’? 

\dmiral Wauuin. We call temporary additional duty that where it 

ecessary to make a trip to visit a Navy shipyard, and visit the ships 
and manufacturing plants. They are on regular duty here in Wash- 

gton, and we call that temporary additional duty, whether they are 
military or whether they are civilian. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. Do you have a breakdown of this particular 
activity that we could look at? 

Captain Seasprina. This is a general breakdown of the total amount 

f money, Mr. Chairman [indica ting]. 

\ir. Wiaateswortu. There seems to be a general cut in most of 

tems. There is an increase in rents and utilities from $122,000 to 

141,000. Is there any reason why this table should not be placed 
in the record? 

Admiral Wauurn. I think not. 

Captain Szaprina. The increase in rents and utilities is primarily 
occasioned by the increased rental charges for next year on certain 
pieces of office equipment which have come in this year, and have only 
heen used a part of the year, and the charge in 1953 did not go through 
the whole year. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Without objection, we will insert in the record 
this table at this point. 

The table referred to follows:) 
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WiaGLeswortH. Mr. Sheppard. 
EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


SHEPPARD. You stated the personnel had been reduced 8 
percent? 

(\dmiral Wauuin. I think it was stated the other way, but this 

ilt is an 8 percent reduction in the salaries for employees. I think 
the reduction in the number of employees will exceed the 8 percent; 
probably 10 or 11 percent. 

Mr. Suepparp. Assuming for the point in question that it is 9 
percent, has the workload been reduced proportionately? 

\dmiral WALLIN. It has not as yet. The work in the Bureau of 
Ships is still very heavy. We will have a very heavy program, and 
whether it will be this fiscal year, I cannot say, except the plan is to 
reduce. 

Mr. Sueprparp. It is reasonable to assume, within a certain type of 
pattern, you have got to reflect an improved method, if the workload 
remains constant, or if it increases, or you have got to employ over- 
time or reduce the work. 

\dmiral WALLIN. We have tried to avoid overtime. We do work 
some employees overtime. 

Mr. SaepparD. The question I would be very much interested to 
have answered is what we will pay for the reduction. In other words, 
where you are required to employ overtime, how much it is going to 
cost, and subtracting that, what saving will be left. 

Admiral Wa urn. In this little item that we have just been dis- 
cussing, the laborsaving device in the way of office equipment, the 
thought has come up that it will result in reducing the number of 
employees necessary to make computations. 

Mr. SHerparp. It will reduce the percentage. You have ovbiously 
been discussing the increase involved in some mechanical device as 
against the saving reflected by the decrease in personnel. 

Admiral Waxuin. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. And you would have to go further and take into 
consideration the amount of overtime added to the total cost as a 
result of reducing the number of employees. 

Admiral Wauuin. That is true. 

Mr. Suerparp. I would be interested to see what the next year’s 
budget would show. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Admiral Wain. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, for being so patient with us. 
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FOR AIR 

VICE ADM. RALPH A. OFSTIE, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (AIR) : 

REAR ADM. MAURICE E. CURTS, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (READINESS) 

REAR ADM. THOMAS 8S. COMBS, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AERO. 
NAUTICS 

REAR ADM. CALVIN M. BOLSTER, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH 

REAR ADM. JOHN H. SIDES, USN, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILEs 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
AIR) 

CAPT. WILLIAM A. SCHOECH, USN, HEAD, AVIATION CURRENT 
PROGRAMS AND BUDGET BRANCH, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 

CAPT. RALPH L. SHIFLEY, USN, HEAD, AIRCRAFT PROGRAMS SEC.- 
TION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR 

DR. EMANUEL R. PIORE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH 
AND CHIEF SCIENTIST 


Amounts available for obligation 


Estimate, Estimats 


Actus OAS 
Actual, 1952 1953 1954 


Appropriation or estimate $69, 698, 000 $70, 000, 000 $68, 62% 
Transferred from *‘Emergency fund, Department of Defense’’ | 
pursuant to Public Law 179 2, 510, 000 315, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 72, 208, 000 70, 315, 000 | 68, 620, 000 
Prior-year balance available 811,119 1, 341, 675 | BR0. OO 
Reimbursements from non-Feder4] sources : 5, 696 5,000 | 5, 00¢ 
Reimbursements from other accounts 11, 416, 000 9, 964, 000 7, 783, 00 

Total available for obligation 84,440,815 | 81, 625, 675 | 76, 788, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year —1, 341, 675 — 380, 000 


Obligations incurred 83, 099, 140 | 76, 788, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’ : bes : 360, 000 
“Ships and facilities, Navy” : awe 915, 000 


81, 245, 675 | 
waewnnle 
| 


| 


Total obligations___. ‘ on 84, 374, 140 81, 245, 675 76, 788, 000 


Notr.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U. 8. C, 481 (e)). 
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Obligations by activities 


Description Actual, 1 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


ited funds 
irch and development $54, 706, 005 $5 22, 305 000, 000 
Maintenance and operation of r rch facilities 2, 451, 292 i 12, 469, 000 
Inst ull ition and maintenance of training equipment 2, 637, 77 3, 251, 37 3, 251, 000 
Pater ¥ », ot “ae aU AK) 


Dey rtn ental administration 2, 511, ; 2. 55 © 510 000 


rotal obligations payable from appropriated funds 72, 952 71, 276, 675 9, 000, 000 
ts from non-Federal sources 
ntenance and operation of research facilities 5, 606 5 5, 000 


Total direct obligations. .. 95 71,2 76 ( 5, 000 


TIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS 


development 
ince und operation of research facilitic 
m and maintenance of training equipment 


tal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
rccounts , 416, 000 


otal obligations , 374, 140 


Mr. Wiectesworrn. The Assistant Secretary for Air, Mr. Floberg, 
; here this afternoon. I understand that he has an overall statement 
regard to research and development. 
Mr. Secretary, the committee will be very glad to hear you at this 
me 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ftopera. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the privi- 
lege of coming here and talking to you gentlemen on the subject of the 
quality of weapons for the next 5 years or the next decade. I expect 
to be around that long, and I certainly hope we will be able to keep 
ur Weapons at the top during that period. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we have requested 
this opportunity to present briefly a review of the research and devel- 
opment work of the Navy in order that you may understand its overall 
scope and purpose, and know how the Navy is organized to ac¢ ‘omplish 
its research and development work in an effective manner. Since 
from an appropriation point of view, our research and development 
effort is made up of a number of separate elements, each presented to 
you as a part of the various bureau appropriations, we are anxious to 
xplain that these elements are all actually subdivisions of a total 
overall Navy research and development program which must be 
planned and closely integrated to meet the urgent needs of the Navy 
Department. 

In reviewing this work it is necessary, first, to examine our organiza- 
tion if you are to understand the reasons behind our appropriation 
structure. Our organization, which divides the Navy’s work on a 
functional basis, is actually very similar to that used by several large 
industrial corporations, Each material bureau, which might well be 
compared to a manufacturing subdivision of a corporation, is respon- 

ible for all phases of the material under its cognizance, including 
research and development, design and engineering, procurement, and 
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ultimately maintenance. In its organization for research and dev 
opment the Navy also follows industrial practice in that it has o 
subdivision, the Office of Naval Research, which is responsible 
providing supporting research to meet the common needs of all 
bureaus, including fundamental research in areas of peculiar inter 
to the Navy as well as the supporting work so necessary for continu 
progress in engineering and warfare fields 

Advantages of such an arrangement are that it provides detailed 
control of each part of the total effort by technically and scientifically 
competent personnel skilled in a particular area of responsibility such 
as naval aircraft, ships or ordnance, supported by field activities to 
meet the needs of that type of equipment. This means that one group 
of personnel can be familiar with and responsible for an end item such 
as an airplane or a component such as a powerplant and follow it 
closely through its research and development phase, its operational 
evaluation and modification where necessary, and its procurement, 
including the plant facilities therefor. Comment and criticism on the 
value of such an equipment as an element of fleet equipment are also 
received and acted on by this same group. Overhaul and mainte- 
nance problems are included in the general task. Thus the Navy's 
organization provides a continuity of material responsibility for all 
phases in the use of an equipment or weapon from its inception to 
final retirement, by one organizational entity. 

In reviewing the Navy’s overall research and development effort, it 
is necessary to emphasize our important operational responsibilities 
and capabilities since the research and development work exists pri 
marily to meet the fighting and operational requirements of the Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

The work of the Navy logically breaks down into four major tasks, 
although it will be apparent that such tasks are overlapping and 
supplemental to each other and frequently supplemental to the work of 
the other departments in our total Department of Defense capabilities 
These four tasks are: 

First, the security of overseas transport; 

Second, naval striking power; 

Third, amphibious operations; and 

Fourth, defense of the North American Continent from attack 
through the sea approaches. 

This order is not one of relative priority or importance but is simply 
a breakdown of the operational tasks to be carried out. 


SECURITY OF OVERSEAS TRANSPORT 


The overall problem of establishing and carrying out an effective 
transportation overseas of the men, materials, and weapons required 
in military operations and ¢ maintaining an orderly flow back to the 
United States of the urgently needed materials is a very serious task 
and one which has, as you will remember, placed the outcome of both 
World aa I and World War II in jeop irdy until the serious situations 
existing at the time were overe ome. The magnitude of this problem 
can proba b ly best be understood by a glance at this map of the world 
just to refresh our memories again of the world geographic situation to 
realize how much ocean there is and how vital control of the seas, 
including the air above and the depths below, continues to be. On 
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ap I have two lists which show, on the one hand, in abbreviated 
the men, materials, and equipment the United States must 
ort overseas by sea routes to maimtain sustained ope rations in 
eign theater, and, on the other hand, a list which shows the 
ials we must bring in if we are to continue to build the tools of 
[t is disturbing to note that, in spite of the great effort being 
through research and development to provide substitute mate- 

s, actually the magnitude and seriousness of this import list is 

stantly growing, as indicated by the report of the President’s 
\faterials Policy Commission which was submitted in June 1952 
This situation is due primarily to the natural growth of our civilian 
conomy and would be greatly aggravated by conditions of war. 

\ssuming that there are available to the United States the neces- 
sary cargo ships, transports, and tankers to do the job, these ships 
can only be effectively operated if they have adequate harbor facilities 

ilable and, more important, if they can in wartime safely move 
over the ocean areas of the world, In coping with this problem, our 
ships, while at sea, whether alone or in convoys, must be prepared to 
meet three major threats: the enemy submarine, enemy mines, and 
enemy aircraft. 

a) In order to protect our ships from attack by enemy submarines 
in the open sea we are Carrying Out a vigorous antisubmarine warfare 
program. This work includes the research and development on the 
necessary equipment for antisubmarine use for our surface ships, 
such as destroyers and destroyer escorts, to be used in protecting 
jur transports. 

It includes the development of a number of aircraft and aircraft 
components for the highly specialized antisubmarine mission, such as: 

|. Development of shore-based and seaplane type long range search 
and attack aircraft. 

2. Development of improved lighter-than-air craft and their equip- 

nt, particularly for protection of coastal shipping. 

3. Escort carrier-based hunter-killer groups, including the carrier- 
we antisubmarine search and attack aircraft and the escort carrier 
inching, landing, and control equipment for operating such planes. 

4 Development of antisubmarine helicopters and equipment for 
them. 

Another major antisubmarine effort is devoted to research and 
development work on submarine detection and tracking techniques 
and equipment. Outstanding progress has been made in all of this 
work, but much remains to be done, particularly with respect to the 
detection and identification of fully submerged submarines. This 
work includes important sonar equipment, the word “sonar’’ meaning 
“sound and ranging equipment,’’ and is normally applied to under- 
water sound gear for submarine detection purposes. Mobile under- 
water sound equipments, such as sonobuoys, are also being developed. 
A major effort in detection of submarines, especially from aircraft, 
is also going forward in the field of radar, where the advent of the 
snorkeling submarine has presented a serious challenge in developing 
adequate detection techniques. Other equipments for tracking and 
pinpointing the location of a submarine, are being worked on, but, 
again, much progress is needed. 

There is also a major effort on the development of antisubmarine 
warfare weapons which include rocket-thrown weapons and acoustic 
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homing torpedoes. It should be pointed out that this whole problem 
of antisubmarine warfare, including the underwater and _ airborp, 
detection systems, are peculiarly Navy problems, and since there jg 
no industrial counterpart, the only work going on in any of them, jy 
spite of their great and vital importance, is that being supported }y 
the Navy. 

(b) In order to protect our surface ships from enemy-laid mines W 
must develop better methods of mine detection, mine location, an 
neutralization or destruction. The mine problem is a particular) 
difficult one because of its nature and the method of employment o| 
mines. A complicating factor in the mine problem is that much of 
the work may have to be carried out in the approaches to foreig 
harbors where knowledge of the sea environmental conditions ma 
not be generally available in the early stages of a war. A vigorous 
mine countermeasure program is accordingly being carried out whic! 
is using all promising approaches in an effort to: 

1. Improve our mine-detection techniques. 

2. Improve our abilitv to pinpoint accurately the location of 
mine and to neutralize and destroy it after it has been detected. 

3. Develop improved practicable mine sweeping techniques and 
equipment. 

In considering the mine countermeasure problem it should be em- 
phasized that the whole field of harbor defense is a Navy responsi- 
bility, and it is pointed out again that these problems are peculia: 
to the Navy and receive no reasearch and development assistanc 
either from industry or from the other military departments. 

The need for protection of transports and convoys against 
enemy air attack has long been recognized as an important task 
To meet the threat of attack by a sporadic long range airplane or to 
destroy an enemy airplane which may simply be shadowing a con- 
voy in order to guide the attacking forces in, the Navy is activel) 
developing several promising types of aircraft. The sea-based hig! 
performance fighter operating on hydroskis now under flight. test 
by the Navy may also prove useful for this purpose. Particularl 
valuable shipping and convoys would also undoubtedly have protec- 
tion from carrier-based aircraft. Such aircraft may also frequently 
be required for protection of our shipping as it is subjected to increas- 
ingly vigorous attacks when approaching overseas ports. 

In summarizing the importance of our research and development 
effort in maintaining a maximum degree of security to our overseas 
shipping, it is pointed out that an efficient program in this area of 
national defense will have a profound effect on our national economy, 
not only because it guarantees the continuing availability of th 
necessary materials for our production programs, but because of th: 
savings made in our shipping needs if the great shipping losses that 
have been sustained in past wars can be prevented. 


NAVAL STRIKING POWER 


The second capability we are supporting is our great mobile striking 
power. Its heart is the carrier task force and includes work on both 
improved naval aircraft and equipment for the aircraft carrier itself 
One of the most important problems here is the intelligent assimilation 
of all the information being received in a carrier command center, such 
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.s from search aircraft, picket submarines, ships’ radar, and under- 
vater sound equipment, and the effective employment of this informa- 
on in a form which can be used promptly by responsible commanders. 
Work is also going forward on the materiel required for carrier opera- 
s, partic ularly in developing more powerful and improved airplane 
nching and landing equipment. Recent experiments with new 
rating principles such as the canted deck arrangement have been 
ost encouraging. Our success in this field is indicated by the fact 
hat while high performance land-based jet aircraft require extensive 
ivy concrete runways for operation, naval jet aircraft of comparable 
rformance are operating effectively from carrier flight decks where 
simultaneous landings and takeoffs are now feasible 

The remarkable performance of the carrier based aircraft now under 
levelopment give the carrier task force its great offensive power. 

As a typical example, in the heavy attack class we have an airplane 
vhich is now flying and which is capable of carrying the Navy’s 
gest bombs on long-range missions 600, 700 miles per hour. This 
airplane with a combat ceiling of over 40,000 feet has truly exceptional 
perating capabilities. 

The weapons which our carrier aircraft deliver and carry cover all 
the important types, namely, the newest types of weapons, bombs, air 
tunched missiles, and aircraft guns. Appropriate research and 
evelopment on these weapons and their fire control systems is 
vigorously under way. 

\ carrier task force also has a great defensive potential— 
a) Against submarines by proper antisubmarine warfare techniques. 
b) Against air attack by defense in depth which results from: 

Development of long-range shore-based patrol aircraft. 

Picket ships. 

Combat air patrol fighter aircraft. 

Interceptor aircraft with appropriate weapons. 

Ship-to-air missiles, 

;. Antiaircraft guns and their control systems. 
A great feature of the carrier task force is its ability to stay at sea 

| keep fighting, which is made possible by the fast tankers and 
supply ships. In order to accomplish this, there is a continuing 
development of new transfer methods, which is permitting our 
replenishment at sea to reach a high state of efficiency. In the overall 
operation, helicopters are proving a great value for personnel and 
supply transportation and for plane guard and rescue purposes, and 
vert their re development continues. ond 

e th Thus, in addition to its mobility and availability throughout the 
ft the Wee World, the carrier task force provides the country with a great sus- 
; tained seaborne offensive capabillty. 

An important but more independent type of offensive capability is 
the submarine itself. This involves development of navigation, com- 
munications, search and attack equipments, but the biggest effort is 
in new propulsive methods, including that of nuclear propulsion. 

Our air- and submarine-laid mining potential is also an important 
offensive capability against enemy shipping and submarines. New 
types of mines and their components are being worked on to meet this 
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In connection with the threat of enemy submarines and aircraft | 
our overseas shipping which was discussed previously, naval strikin 
power will assist greatly through 

(a) Attacking submarine bases and airfields; 

(b) Destroying enemy submarines en route from their home ports 

by submarine- and air-laid mines; and 
Seeking out and destroying enemy submarines by our 
attack submarines 


AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 


The third important responsibility is that of conducting amphibious 
operations. It is important because it is a principal means by which 
the surface, subsurface, and air potential of the fleet may be extended 
and to establish and maintain a foothold in almost any area in the world 

While amphibious operations were developed to a high degree in 
the past war and have been used effectively in Korea, the threat of 
the employment of mass-destruction weapons against the forces 
engaged in this type of operation has demanded that great emphasis 
be placed upon research effort directed toward and the development 
of better ships, aircraft, vehicles, weapons and equipment, as well 
as new techniques for their employment. 

The vulnerability of an amphibious task force to the effects of an 
A-bomb can be lessened or rullified by a dispersion of the forces 
involved in the operation. The basic military requirement to con- 
centrate a preponderance of force at the right time and place remains 
as axiomatic to success as ever, however. Research and develop- 
ment effort seeks to resolve the apparent conflict between the defensiv: 
requirement for dispersion and the offensive requirement for con- 
centration of force at the critical time and place. 

Tactically, the solution lies in surprise and speed. To achieve the 
desired result, the landing forces must assault the target in the proper 
strength and at the right place before the enemy can react decisivel\ 

Just as the major effort involved in an amphibious operation 
including support rendered by surface, subsurface, air, and land 
forces, is directed initially toward the critical phase of the ship-to- 
shore movement, so also the research and development effort presented 
here will be restricted to that phase. 

Present development efforts in helicopter design will, if successful, 
overcome the present restrictions on load capacity and radius of 
action. Helicopter limitations as well as other requirements still 
make necessary a waterborne assault by the bulk of the Keeiding 
forces. Great increases in the speed of landing craft must be attained 
in order to concentrate troops from widely dispersed ships on to the 
beach in a matter of minutes rather than hours. Studies and designs 
of new hull configurations and propulsion systems are being directed 
toward an optimum landing craft. Considerable effort is also being 
directed toward improving the amphibious vehicles which do not 
stop at the water’s edge, but, without concentrating, can land troops 
inland in deployed formations. 

Since troops in aircraft, boats, and vehicles are restricted in the 
use of their organic weapons, the essential fire support must come 
from the ships and aircraft present. Great efforts in other fields to 
improve naval gunfire, rockets, missiles, and mines are of especial 
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nterest here. Complicating factors in this type of operation demand 
a great degree of coordination and control of these supporting fires. 
Communications being the tool for the exercise of these command 
functions, current projects seek to simplify and make certain that 
timely and effective close and distant fire support is always available 
he landing troops. 
The magnitude and complexity of these operations, coupled with 
vital increased tempo of activity, impose tremendous logistic 
problems on the commanders concerned. To assist in overcoming 
these difficulties of greater amounts and faster handling of supplies and 
\ipment, studies and projects on all phases, from packaging and 
improved cargo-handling equipment to mobile breakwaters and new 
ship design, are being conducted. 


DEFENSE AGAINST ATTACK THROUGH THE SEA APPROACHES 


eat of The fourth important operational responsibility is the protection of 
forces the North American Continent from attack through the sea ap- 
yhasis proaches. This responsibility becomes increasingly important as the 
ment Russian capability to wage atomic warfare increases. Solution of this 


problem will require close collaboration with the other departments, 
partic ‘ularly the Air Force, and is emphasized here simply to bring out 
those phases of the continental defense problem peculiar to the ocean 
areas. 
Comedibaeiitien of this problem shows that we must be prepared to 
lefend the United States from three types of threat 

The first threat involves attack by long-range aircraft carrying 
atomic weapons; the second threat comes from guided missiles 
aunched from submarines and surface ships; the third involves mines 
laid by submarines, tramp steamers, or hostile merchantmen. 

To cope with the first threat that of attack from long-range air- 
craft—close coordination with the Air Force is necessary, and this is 
occurring at the research and development level through joint partic- 
ipation in the Armed Forces air-defense project at the Lincoln 
Laboratory and other similar work. The Navy has long had an active 
program aimed at the development of effective equipment and pro- 
cedures for fleet air defense, and much of this equipment is proving 
of great value both to the Air Force and the Navy in the development 
of an adequate air-defense system. An aircraft which carries long- 
range radar equipment mounted in a high-performance commercial- 
type aircraft is now operating successfu lly, although undoubtedly 
improved versions may prove necessary to meet the rigorous demands 
of continental defense. Similarly, shipborne radar equipments have 
been developed for fleet air defense and again lend themselves to 
development for the surface-ship early-warning problem. It now 
appears that it may be practicable to devise a defense system in the 
sea approaches which will provide early warning against enemy aircraft 
through airborne search equipment and possibly also provide airborne 
assistance in the detection of enemy submarines approaching through 
the same areas. Developments for surface ships for such use would 
also be aimed at providing detection of both aircraft and submarines 
in the same hull if practicable. This problem of early warning of 
approaching enemy forces or sneak craft requires prompt and accurate 
communications and considerable development on such transmitting 
systems is necessary. 
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The task of keeping the Navy in a proper state of readiness to carry 
out these great operating responsibilities both from a short- and long- 
range point of view requires a strong, well-planned and carefully 
coordinated research and development program to make availab|; 
the many types of aircraft, weapons, opearting equipments and thei 
components that will be needed. The research and development 
work of the large material bureaus provides the major portion of 
these items. It is equally necessary, however, to have a number of 
backup research and development programs performing work in othe 
vital areas of naval operations. These include: Personnel research 
which is coneerned primarily with methods of selecting recruits for 
various naval tasks and providing the necessary training techniques 
and equipments to make them useful naval personnel; health and med- 
ical research, which comprises continued efforts to improve our man- 
power effectiveness by maintaining high health standards and the 
best possible environmental conditions; supply work, which includes 
the development of clothing for exposed service aboard ship; work on 
food as it relates to storage and preparation at sea; and the critical 
problems of cargo handling and storage in reducing the turnaround 
time in port. Research and development on improved advanced 
base construction in developmg means of constructing supporting 
facilities for amphibious operations are also carried out. 

As will be evident from the above outline, the overall operating and 
warfare problems of the Navy are so diverse and so difficult that it 
is essential to have a broad Navywide research effort to acquire the 
necessary scientific and technological know-how for successful accom- 
plishment. This support is provided by the Office of Naval Research 
by conducting research to meet Navy needs in scientific, engineering, 
and broad warfare areas, by technical coordination within the Navy 
and with the other military departments, and by providing a number 
of services on a Navywide basis, including Navy participation in all 
joint defense research projects being carried out among the services: 
Navy participation in the Armed Services Technical Information 
Agency, which disseminates scientific and technical information gen- 
erated through research and development throughout the Military 
Establishment and to defense contractors; and by providing the 
operations evaluation service to the Chief of Naval Operations. 

The Navy’s research and development program is carried out by 
contract in industrial plants, in privately owned laboratories and i 
universities. It is also carried out in the Navy’s own laboratories or 
other Government facilities where appropriate. For test and evalua- 
tion the Navy uses its own facilities such as the Naval Missile Test 
Center at Pomt Mugu for missiles, and the Engineering Experiment 
Station at Annapolis for ships’ equipment, and uses the facilities of 
the other services where desirable and appropriate. 

In addition, the research and development projects and weapon 
systems as they advance into the hardware stage are subjected to 
continual evaluation and review; first, through the use of scientific 
analysis procedures by the Operations Evaluation Group; and second 
through test and evaluation under service-operating conditions using 
service personnel by the Operational Development Force. 

In order to insure proper management of our research and develop- 
ment facilities, maximum use is made of the management surveys 
made under the direction of the Navy Inspector General which are 
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ented by qualified persons from civil life who visit and construc- 
tively criticize the operation of our facilities. 







DUAL OBJECTIVES 





{s an important objective of many of our research and development 
projects, there is the most desirable goal of obtaining real and sub- 
stantial economy. It is not generally realized that from the point of 
view of maximum results per dollar, the funds spent on research and 

velopment may well be the most important and effective in an 
appro priation since any reduction in cost accomplished through 
development of a smaller, cheaper, longer lasting or more efficient 
irticle, is saved many times over in quantity production. Our first 
and most important goal must always be to provide our forces with 
equipment giving them combat superiority; however, there are many 
opportunities where combat effectiveness and economy can both be 
attained. This dual objective is the goal of many of our projects. 
Some good examples of such projects are: 

a) The continuing effort to bring out smaller, simpler, yet highly 
ffective airplanes using conventional fuels and materials. 

b) By initiating programs aimed at the development of more 
eliable electronic parts and tubes, improving their application to 
circuits and subassemblies, with a concurrent effort to simplify 
design, all with the desire of improving present difficult maintenance 
problems and reducing the initial and operating costs of today’s 
highly complicated electronic equipments. 

c) The substitution of plastic for steel and wood in small boats 
and for piping and tanks aboard ship. 

d) The substitution of fabric for steel in expensive minesweeping 
rear. 

e) Development of expendable paper launchers for forward-firing 
rockets. These launchers utilize heavy cardboard tubes similar to 
those used for mailing purposes, and ie are currently being con- 
ducted to determine whether such tubes can also be used as a shipping 
container. Use of these launchers will save critical materials and 
manpower in fabrication and, if successful, will avoid the expense of 
separate containers for shipping and launching. 

The Navy also makes constant use of advisory groups in confirming 
the validity of its programs and to insure that its efforts are being 
exerted in the right direction. The most important of these is the 
Naval Research Advisory Committee which reviews our overall pro- 
grams on a continuing basis. 

[t should also be pointed out that the operations in Korea do affect 
our research and development effort since, while conducting an orderly 
research and development program to meet the long and short range 
threat of all-out war, we are simultaneously participating in an abnor- 
mal but costly conflict in Korea. This conflict has undoubtedly 
accelerated the development and availability of many valuable 
equipments and techniques, such as improved methods of replenish- 
ment of our carriers at sea, increased appreciation and use of heli- 
copters, better cold-weather operating equipment and body armor. 
It has, however, required activation and improvement of obsolescent 
Weapons to some extent and has inevitably complicated the orderly 
administration of our programs. 
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MANAGEMENT AND COORDINATION 


One of the most important features of the Navy’s research and de- 
velopment effort from the budgetary point of view is its management 
and coordination. Since the one overriding objective of all the work 
is to provide our fighting forces with the weapons and operating 
nee ne required for all types of naval operations, it is essential 
that the Chief of Naval Operations have direct control of these pro- 
grams in determining both the types of projects which should bi 
aaa on and the relative emphasis to be placed on different areas 
of naval interest. This is accomplished by having continuing ap- 
praisal and review of the research and development programs on a 
project basis by officers responsible to the Chief of Naval Operations 
for our capability in various warfare areas. This procedure is foimal- 
ized through the work of the Navy Research and De velopme nt Re- 
view Board. See hairman is the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
for Readiness, Rear Adm. M. E. Curts, who is here today. The other 
members are the acon who are responsible under the Chief of Nay 
Operations for the important warfare divisions; namely, all warfar 
antisubmarine warfare, atomic warfare, guided missiles, operations 
logistics, and the Marine Corps. Rear Adm. C. M. Bolster, the Chi 
of Naval Research, is also a member. This Board reviews all projects 
carried out by the Navy Department and determines their relativ 
priority and importance, approving only those which will serve thé 
proper needs of the service. It is interesting to note that the process 
of review and evaluation of research and deve lopment projects goes 
on constantly, and while new projects are necessarily established | 
meet new threats or to take advantage of new technologies, any 
projects which have been started and found unfruitful are eliminated 

As a further step in the management and coordination process | 
wish to stress the important technical coordination carried out by 
the Navy on a day-to-day basis through the constant and intimat: 
working together of the people from the bureaus and laboratories 
responsible for any particular field of endeavor. This type of inter- 
change of detailed information occurs in all scientific and engineering 
fields on a continuing basis. In some particularly difficult fields, such 
as underwater acoustics, underwater ballistics, rocket propellants, 
aircraft instruments, mine countermeasures and electronic counter- 
measures, there are formal Navy groups who meet at frequent and 
specified intervals to exchange technical information and _ report 
mutual progress 

Where appropriate, similar participation in work in the other 
Departments is carried out. Concentration within the Navy through 
the participation in all joint defense projects by one organization, 
the Office of Naval Research, also provides a most effective coor- 
dinating medium since all work channeling from the bureaus to these 
projects and work emanating from the projects themselves back to 
the Navy is brought together for continuing review and evaluation 
by one responsible entity in the Navy Department. Our work in 
supporting the broad w arfare objectives of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in such important areas as antisubmarine warfare, mine warfare, 

-and amphibious warfare also provides excellent technical coordination 
on a navywide basis. 
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conclusion, therefore, I wish again to stress that although the 
Navy’s research and development work is necessarily budge ted 
»mong the several bureaus, the Marine Corps, and the Office of Naval 
Research in keeping with the organizational structure of the Navy 
tually these budgets are each merely a part of a total overall pro- 
im, closely planned, integrated and carried out to meet the overall 
ds of naval operations. 


QUALITY OF WEAPONS 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. There are just a few items I notice 
did not touch on in this general statement. One of them | 
ld like to emphasize is the question continually raised, and | 
e it will be permanently raised—the question of quality. The 
Union certainly understands the significance of the quality 
‘apons, and they certainly have an aggressive research and 
lopment program; they have competent people handling it. 
is an area in which the Soviets have both competence and 
ubition, and, I believe, the human talent to make great strides; 
lieve any deceleration by us along that line will be time lost 
cannot be regained, and therefore a qualitative handicap that 
never be quite overcome. 
\nother thing I would like to emphasize is that the subject of 
th and development is frequently thought of by many people 
rms of long-haired scholars with thick glasses wearing white 
ocks, sometimes stooping over a Bunsen burner. There is rela- 


ly little research and development work in this program carried 


along that line. We are talking principally about hardware; we 
taling about building new airplanes; we are talking about build- 
new engines, about many things that I have mentioned here 
hetore. 
The great portion of the research and development work is carried 
on by engineers and skilled mechanics, rather than by men who wear 


smocks. 

| think fundamentally the antagonism between, you might say, 
he blue collar and the white collar lead to a certain amount of cyni- 
ism regarding the research and development program. It is a subject 
on which I think there is no room for cynicism. I think there is only 
room for aggressive, intelligent, and properly maintained effort that 
an improve “the quality of weapons that we will give our people to 
fight with. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I 
think we all appreciate the vital importance of research and develop- 
ment. The difficulty that has always confronted this committee is 
the difficulty of not knowing where to draw the line. 


REVISED ESTIMATES 


From the table appearing at page 141 of our hearings, it appears 
that for 1954, under the revised figure, you are asking in all of the 9 
or 10 divisions of the Navy for $436,600,000 in direct costs, and 
$61,264,000, indirect costs, or a total of $497,864,000. I do not know 
whether that includes the cost of pay and allowances for military 
personnel involved or not, but it is around $500 million. 

Mr. Fiozera. Yes, sir. 
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OVERALL RESEARCH PROGRAMS OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. WiaGLteswortH. We have a rather exhaustive report from 
our investigative staff. I do not want to take up too much time iy 
this respect, but just to show you the picture this committee is con- 
fronted with, the report indicates that across the board for all th, 
armed services the request for 1954 is about $1% billion direct and 
one-half billion dollars indirect, or $2 billion overall; 113,763 peopl 
are engaged in research and development at about 95 installations 
36 in the Army, 45 in the Navy, and 14 in the Air Force. There ar 
210 objectives with some 6,000 projects and about 150,000 subprojects 
The report further indicates that we are utilizing in the three services 
75 percent of the total national-research resources, and that of the 
210 objectives, 1 department is concerned with 116, 2 departments 
with 40, and 3 departments with 5 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wieeiesworts. On the record. 

The investigators are of the opinion—this is not directed alone at 
the Navy but across the board—that there is heavy overfinancing 
and room for real economy in respect to projects undertaken. They 
suggest various guiding principles. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF PERSONNEL-OPERATIONS PROGRAM 


I appreciate the importance of the projects that you have referred to 
Would you attach the same importance to research and development 
in the field of motivation, morale, and leadership research; or identifi- 
cation and selection of leaders; or proficiency measurement; or classi- 
fication into enlisted specialties; or research to determine the physical 
and psychological requirements of selected tasks; or human engineer- 
ing and psychological studies; or research to develop methods, tech- 
niques and devices for identifying physical capabilities and to identify 
psychological factors ‘such as traits, attitudes and aptitudes which 
qualify individuals for particular tasks or positions; or acceptability 
of rations, clothing, and personal equipment? Would you attach the 
same importance to research and development in those fields? 

Mr. Fionerc. Would I? 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Yes. Would you attach the same importance 
to research and development in those fields? 

Mr. Fiosera. Those are research and development fields as to 
human beings against the hardware we have been talking about. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. There is about $60 million across the board 
in what are called personnel operations. 

Mr. Fiorera. I would say this much: I was a member of the 
largest law firm in the Middle West, and we had large clients, and 
1 know that many of them spent more money on the subjects you 
are asking about than the Navy spends. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. | am asking you. 

Mr. Friospere. I cannot attach relative importance from hearing 
the title. I guess the answer to your question is “No,” I would 
not attach the same importance, but I do not like to be pinned down 
without knowing more about it than the title. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortn. | find among others, projects entitled ‘‘Selec- 
tion and classification procedures for officers’’ ; ‘Measurement of traits 
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relative to job success”; ‘Motivation and leadership”; ‘“On-the-job 
proficiency in operational situations’; and “‘Assessment of officers for 
\ir Force career.”’ 

Vr. Fropera. One of the things we do want to do is get round 
neople in round holes. 

\ir. WieGteswortu. Here are a few more: ‘Motivation and 
morale’’; “Officer leadership’’; “Combat behavior’’; studies described 

iti ically by the Army and Navy as ‘‘Motivation-morale-leadership 
D aa for a total of almost $1 million, and so forth. There is 
s60 million across the board in so-called personnel operations, $20 
million of which is in the Navy. 

ir. FLopere. Yes, sir. This includes a lot of training programs, 
roo 

\Mr. OstertaGc. But they involve studies outside of the Navy? 

Mr. FLopera. Yes, sir. 

\dmiral CLexton. A sizable portion of the personnel-operation 
category has to do with the military person and his ability to live in 
submarines and his ability to operate aircraft of the new types, de- 
velopment of cold-weather clothing for forces in Korea, and things of 
that sort. Unfortunately, they are classed as personnel operations. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. For the items I have mentioned, there is a 
lollar figure for each in the report. 

\ir. FLtopere. Also, the guided-missle business is a new one, and 
we have a lot to learn about what people have to be taught to do to 
operate those missles. 

Mr. WieecLeswortn. I am talking about the specific items I referred 


Mr. Frosera. Yes, sir. I understand. 

\ir. WiagaLeswortu. My impression is that the research and de- 
elopment program, as important as it is, needs a thorough going over 
from an across-the-board standpoint in order to determine what is 
essential and what is not essential. I wanted to give you this picture 
because that is what this committee is up against in trying to draw 
the line as to how far we ought to go. 

Mr. Fionere. I appreciate the committee’s position. There is a 
vood across-the-board appraisal in the Research and Development 
Board. |] have been a member 2 years, and an alternate member 3% 
years, and it keeps track of the projects, including those with the same 
titles. The titles may be deceptive. 

Mr. WiacLteswortuH. For years we have hardly touched research 
and development, for the important reasons you have emphasized, 
The point I am making is that there appear to be a lot of things in 
here that are not vital. Moreover, there may be some explanation, but 
there seems to be a great deal of duplication. 

Mr. Frorera. There are many things we would like to be doing 
that we are not doing. That worries me, too, It worries me more, L 
think, than the apparent duplication. . 

Dr. Prorp. May I say something? We are under terriffic criticism 


for not using our people properly. You always hear of their talents 
not being utilized in the service. This is a very difficult problem. 


The only way to cope with it is to try to ascertain what are the traits 
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that various people have. You are dealing with a million and a half 
men, and you have to create some procedure to use them oer. It 
is true in the older ds ays, where the military forces were small, y 
you got to know your fellow soldier or sailor well, it was very easy 
pass judgment on them and make your selections, but now we 
dealing with mass armies and mass navies. The studies we hay 
completed within the Navy Department amount to about $1,500,000 
and potentially they may save a good deal. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Curts. Might I say one word. Out of the total amount 
in the budget before you in the personnel-operations category is 
$18,903,700 for the Navy. Included in the personnel-operations 
category are the proje cts the chairman listed. Such proje cts as you 
have listed are in the great minority. I have not had time to add 
those you listed, but included in the personnel-operations program ar 
‘Training aids’’; “‘Personnel operations’’; ‘“‘Aerial targets’’, a total of 
$3,876,000; “Target aircraft, $2,110,000"; and so forth. If you go 
through the entire personnel-operations list I do not believe you would 
find $1 million for the medical aspects, round-men-in-round-holes, if 
you will, type of operations; probably nearer $500,000. And a great 
many of the titles are very deceptive. For instance, [ found one mo: 
upder ‘Personnel operations’’: “Passive resistance of dead men.”’ 

Mr. WiecieswortH. How much is in there for that? 

Admiral Curts. There is about $500,000 total, I should say, in the 
type of operations you mentioned, and we have carefully gone over 
those and cut them down and cut them down. There were more in th 
program in previous years 

Mr. FLoserc. Every once in a while we find a project that 
certainly would agree with you on, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wieaieswortn. I think the whole picture should be gone over 
thoroughly and combed as to what projects are essential and what 
projects are not, because this runs into a lot of money 

Mr. FLtopera. It certainly does. 

Admiral Currs. I have the entire personnel-operations list of 
projects before me, and most of them are training aids. 

Mr. Wicciesworts. I will state that I think the Navy is less 
vulnerable in this respect, judging from this report, than the other 
two armed services but I wish you would give us, either for the record 

r for the committee, a breakdown of the studies contemplated under 
= ‘rsonnel operations, intelligence—planning operations, and supply 
and maintenance operations, with the estimated cost of each. 

Mr. FLopera. We will be very happy to do that. 

(The information referred to was supplied for the use of the commit- 
tee.) 

Mr. WiccLteswortn. Speaking for myself, I have never been in 
sympathy with psychological studies to determine whether a given 
individual has powers of leadership, or whether he would make a line 
officer or an enlisted man. I believe his superior officers should be 
able to judge that for themselves in short order. 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortn. Mr. Ostertag. 
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POSSIBLE REVISION OF ESTIMATES NEXT YEAR 

\ir. OsrprtraG. Mr. Secretary, do you feel that the activities of 
r Board are such that you will have recommendations which might 
some degree revise the overall figures for research and development 

he next fiscal year? 
\ir. FLopera. Do you mean the Department of Defense’s Research 

Development Board, or the Navy ’3 Board? 

OsrerTAG. Both of them. 

r. FLopera. I think the answer would be the same in either case. 
ere will always be revisions and readjustments and reprograming 
Din any program as big or AS complex as this one is. | will say, 
ever, that ] anticipate no reduction in the seale of this program. 

Of inion is that the only way you could get a stable research and 
velopment plan would be to have the Russians guarantee they 
vuld not develop any thing any more. In that case | believe we could 
ve a level research and development program, if we were willing to 
ime we would not have to improve our weapons any more. But 
lo not anticipate any reduction in the program. 1 hope there will 
none. 


DUPLICATION OF EFFORTS BY THREE SERVICES 


\Mr. WiaGLesworrH. You do not have to have 3 services working 

the same problem; 54 out of 210 projects, all 3 services are re- 

tedly working on them. 

Mr. Firoperae. I do not know what 54 you are talking about, but 
hat is an easy figure to toss out without analyzing in detail. It is 
rue we have common problems, but this is well coordinated so that 


two groups are not working on the same aspects. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortn. The Army has nine concerns working on a 
ontrol system for tanks. There are apparently a lot of things of 
that kind. When you say you do not anticipate any reduction, I 
think if you go into the details you will find places there can be real 
savings. 

Mr. FLonera. I would hate to dispute you on that, because there 
is no program this big that little holes cannot be found in; but there 
are things that should be done that are not being done. I own a 
half dozen fishing rods, but not one is a duplicate of another; and | 
have a half dozen guns, neither of which is a duplicate of any other. 
The same is true of missiles. 

Admiral Curts. We try to avoid in every possible way dual 
approaches to the solution of a problem in the Navy. Sometimes 
the need for a solution is so desperate we have 2 or 3 people working 
on it. The same is true in private industry. As soon as 1 group 
sees a solution, they tell the other 2 groups about it, and you stop 
| or 2 and take the right one. 

[ must say there is the closest kind of cooperation between the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force in this program. We run absolutely 
ithout friction. There is not a day or a week that I do not see 
General Nichols or his people and give them full information on the 
rogram, That is one field in the Department of National Defense 
n which there is maximum unification. 
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DOWNWARD REVISION OF NEEDS 


STERTA ir. Secretary going back to the question of th 
yilitv of an adjustment in the overall requirements for researc] 
and development during the next fiscal year, in your opening stat 
ment you very clearly pointed out the program which your peopl 
are carrying out through the means of your Advisory Committe 
through the means of your Review Board, and then that in relatior 
ship to the overall defense picture, which coordinates, to some extent 
the services 

May | Sa\ lirst of ull. ] do not be li ‘ve there is anyone who is foolis} 
enought to believe that in our military and security picture research 
and development is not a vital part of the overall development neces 
sary to keep abreast of world conditions. But I think we are concerned 
it this moment with how far we have gone in this direction, what 
programs are unesseftial, what programs are perhaps a duplication of 
efforts, all of which is costing money. Where new projects are desir 
able and necessary, they should be provid led for. But in your worl 
on the Navy Board and under your new policy of — stock, is it 


not possible to bring about a revision downward in your needs for 


research and development this year? 

Mr. Fiopere. | would Say overall, definitely hot, We did term 
nate a number of projects last year. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record 

Mr. OsrertaG. I have no idea what the actual cost of research and 
development may be in categories such as studies which relate to 
training of personnel and activities of that kind, but certainly you 
must, in your work on the Navy Board and your Advisory Committee 
find numerous projects that can well be abandoned. I would 
that perhaps some of us may have a false notion of research and 
devi lopme nt, but on the other hand, some studies involve matters 
which would appear, on the surface at least, to be of such a natu 
that the Navy is better equipped to find the answers within you 

h organization by virtue of expericnce, by virtue of the contact 

i have with the men and the use of various and sundry equipment 

As you discover these projects that are useless, and you abandon 
hem, does that not lend itself to less money in this field, or do you 
mean to imply that where you find one that is not necessary you also 
find by a same token an additional need in a new field? 

Mr. FLoserc. For one you find unnecessary, you find one that is 
more eae than you thought when you started. 

Mr. Ostertac. One of the interesting points Mr. Wigglesworth 
has brought out, which should be cleared by the Defense Department 

lates to research and development. This point is equally applicabl 
0 all services, but one which to some degree relates to duplic ation. 
grant you there are certain activities in the Navy that are peculiai 
o the Navy and could not be applied equally to the Army. On the 
koe hand, vou have the Marine Corps in the Navy. To my mind 
it seems to me that we will have more money for scientific develop- 
ment to keep abreast oc ahead of the enemy if we do an efficient job 
and eliminate the unnecessary projects. 

Mr. Fiopera. We certainly want to do an economical and efficient 
job. Iam the most agreeable person you will ever find on the question 
that a dollar wasted on this program is a dollar wasted the same as 


y 


t 
l 
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ny place else. On the other hand, the returns from a dollar spent 
ely in this research and development program are great. We try 

) keep applying and reapplying our dollars that can be saved in any 
area that is less essential to an area that is more essential. I think 
do a pretty good job at it, incidentally. 


INE CORPS RESPONSIBILITY FOR LAND PHASE OF AMPHIBIOUS OPER- 
ATIONS 


Admiral Currs. You spoke of the Marine Corps. The Marine 

Corps has specific responsibility for the landing phase of amphibious 
rations. Their total budget is $2 million for 1954, the budget 
lore you, of which $1,903,600 is for amphibious operations. 

You spoke of overlaps. We do not have a cent in the Navy appro- 

ition for land combat that is peculiar to the Army except this little 

t of the Marine Corps. We have in the same categories of warfare 

msiderable moneys in-the same areas as the Air Force, although a 

od many in the Air Force have none in here. They do not have 

a combat 
Mr. Osrertaa. I have one added point I desire to raise, and that is 
the relationship of research and development to our preparedness 

self, actually keeping abreast of the program. Again I want to 

ialify myself by pointing out that we all recognize that research 
ind development is an indispensable part of our security and the 
strength of our military establishments, but to what extent have these 
dded developments, making repeated improvements or changes, 

fected our being able to procure and pool and deliver to the point 
vhere the program should be? 

Admiral Curts. I could answer in some warfare categories off the 

cord. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. Off the record 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Osrerraa. That is all. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think this discussion is most interesting. I have 

mg looked upon research and development, not only as it is reflected 

the Navy budget but in other branches, as an insurance policy. 
How much do we want to invest in the protection and preservation 
of what we have? I grant it is a nebulous sort of a program to follow, 
ecause research has always been difficult to follow. I can remember 
years ago when other people came before us and practically shed 
tears to get money to go into radar development. Congressman 
Scrugham was chairman of the committee. 

There is in my opinion an obvious crossing of interest between the 
lepartments. There has to be some overlapping, because here is ‘‘X”’ 
working in a scientific field, carrying out his thought, and here is a 
counterpart working in another field that is not exactly the same, 
but his thinking will come in line with the thinking of the first party. 
The important thing is to bring those thoughts together, and that is 
difficult. 

I know in my private business when we were doing certain research 
and development on organic malic acid, we had 5 outstanding 
chemical research organizations in the United States working on the 
project and it cost my corporation $175,000 to get the thing under 
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way, and it was through the developments of 2 of those research 
organizations that it was brought into being. 
So the whole picture of research and development is very diffic 
to follow. 
CAN SYSTEM 


I would like to ask you this, Mr. Secretary, because * the eae 
you occupy on the Board What i is the inte rest of the N Navy, if y 
know, at this time, in a so-called electronic rally operated dists an 
measuring equipment for aviation purposes known under the den 
nation of ‘Tacan’’? 

Mr. Fropera. There has been for several years in the process 0 
deve lopment the so-called Tacan system. This is a military classified 
aircraft position system which combines all the benefits of ae 
navigation with aircraft positioning to enable military aircraft 
fix precisely their point in space. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is the Navy a contributing factor in that research? 

Mr. FiopercG. This is a Navy project; yes, sir; and has been for 
several years. 

The need for the oomy of a combat air patrol, for example, 
fix its position precisely i Batted can hardly be questioned in these 
days of high speed, highly destructive attack. 

Statement off the record 

Mr. Suepparp. This was brought to my attention incidentally, 
not at my request, by a report which was supplied to my office. The 
report definitely states that the C. and N. analysis coming out o 
the laboratory at USAF, Dayton, is a very disparaging report. | 
have some quotations that presumably were part of the repo 
Some 10 days ago, Mr. Chairman, I made a request for a copy of th 
report, as you will remember, to be supplied, but it has not been 
forthcoming to this date. I would like to ask you, sir, whether 
your position you could get a copy of the report. 

Mr. Frorere. I sheuld think I could. I did not know about 
your request, Mr. Sheppard, but I shall surely try to get a copy of the 
report 

Mr. Suepparp. The request was not made to you; it was made to 
another office. 

Mr. FLonerea. As a matter of fact, I do not know about the report 
I would like to see it, too. 

Admiral Curts. So would I. 

Mr. FLopere. Because I have flown this equipment personally. | 
have personally test flown this equipment in 2 different airplanes at 
2 different stations on 2 different occasions. I found it pretty good. 

Mr. SHepparp. | should like to read a few quotations from the 
report, off the record, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. No further comment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. I have one further question. _I have before 
me a table prepared by our investigators which breaks down Navy 
research and development requests for 1954 into 15 headings. The 
figures are all based on the so-called Truman budget. 

I should like to get, if possible, a table that will show by appropria- 
tion item the amounts involved in each of these 15 headings, insofar 
as they are applicable. 
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| shall give you these headings off the record. 

| assume this information should not go into the record? 

\Mr. Ftopere. No, sir. 

\ir. Wieeteswortnu. I would like to have it furnished for the 
enefit of the committee. 

\dmiral Curts. I have it right here, for what we call direct 
search. 

\ir. WiecLeswortH. Does that give it by each bureau? 

\dmiral Currs. That is by bureau and categories. 

\ir. WiecLeswortu. If there are no further questions, we thank 

Mr. Secretary. 
Mr. Ftopere. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


WerpDNEsDAY, May 27 


NAVAL AVIATION 


WITNESSES 


VICE ADMIRAL RALPH A. OFSTIE, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 

OPERATIONS (AIR) 

REAR ADMIRAL THOMAS S. COMBS, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 

AERONAUTICS 
CAPT. WILLIAM A. SCHOECH, USN, HEAD, AVIATION CURRENT 

PROGRAMS AND BUDGET BRANCH, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF 

OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. We will now take up the appropriation 
entitled ‘Aircraft and related procurement.”’ I understand that 
Vice Admiral Ofstie, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, has an 
overall statement for the committee in this connection. 

The committee will be glad to hear from you, Admiral. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Orstie. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is my first 
ippearance before you as Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air). 
| assure you that it is a privilege for me to outline for you the naval 
air program for fiscal year 1954. 


NAVAL AIR OPERATIONS 
KOREA 


Inasmuch as the value of a military machine is measured by its 
combat effectiveness, actual or potential, it is pertinent to describe 
briefly our operations in the Korean theater, to which the contribu- 

on of naval aviation has been significant. The total of Navy and 
Marine Corps air-combat sorties in support of the United Nations 
s in excess of one-third of all combat sorties flown by United Na- 
tions forces in the Korean war. We have dropped more than 150,000 
tons of bombs and fired over 250,000 rockets. 

We have continued to provide close air support for United Nations 
troops as well as performing interdiction, patrol, and reconnaissance 

issions, and special operations against important targets, such as the 
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Yalu power plants. Because of the mobility of our carrier forces 
we have been able to reach amy spot in Korea where there was a profit- 
able target. Our attack aircraft, with their impressive bomb-carrying 
capacity and ability to deliver with pinpoint accuracy, have bee: 
tive both for close air support and for interdictio: 
Our fighters have demonstrated their unquestioned usefulness 
providing air defense, flak suppression, speedy reconnaissance, an 
destruction of light targets. 

We have maintained our patrols over the Japan Sea, Yellow S 
China Sea, and the Formosa Straits, employing both land-based ar 
seaplane-patrol aircraft to maintain this surveillance 

Although we have not had any submarine attacks during the Korea 

lities, we have, of course, maintained an antisubmarine capabil 


theater for emergencies should they materialize. 


parti ulal ly effec 


FOR REQUIREMENTS 


When the war in Korea broke, our aircraft production rate was 78 
per month and our pilot-training rate about 1,000 a year to suppor 
the then current force levels. The Nation decided to expand 
military power, with particular emphasis on air, and to modernize its 
weapons. Obviously such a program has to be accomplished 
increments, and our 1954 fiscal year air procurement is the fourt! 
such increment—a part of the overall program presented to you 
annually. We are now asking for new aircraft at a cost of $1.2 
billion as compared with more than $3 billion last fiscal year. This 
program, if accepted, will make us about 80 percent modern in ai! 
craft by January 1, 1956. 

Our aircraft-procurement program is based on attaining and main- 
taining modern aircraft in our combat units, including designated 
Naval Air Reserve squadrons, and procuring noncombat models only 
in such quantities as are necessary to maintain the required support 
of our combat units. It was not practicable to include in this pro- 
gram any new fighter aircraft for our Ready Reserve squadrons 
We hope to include them next year because the requirement certainly 
exists inasmuch as certain Reserve units must be called on for combat 
very soon after mobilization. These units can be ready for deploy- 
ment only if properly trained and equipped with modern aircraft. 

There are no planned increases in combat forces for fiscal year 1954 
However, the student load at the Naval Air Training Command will 
become heavier incident to essential replacement of the rapidly 
waning supply of World War II pilots. This generates a requirement 
for additional trainer aircraft. A number of such aircraft are being 
procured with fiscal 1953 funds so that they will be available in time 
for the increased student load. Procurement of a lesser number of 
these aircraft is planned for our fiscal year 1954 program. 

We are continuing to emphasize the need for specialized types of 
aircraft that can effectively cope with the various aspects of the 
antisubmarine-warfare problem. We plan to buy carrier-based single- 
package aircraft and landplane and seaplane-patrol aircraft with 
fiscal year 1954 funds to supplement the ASW helicopters and lighter- 
than-air aircraft procured in prior years. Each is especially designed 
to search out and destroy enemy submarines. 





The small atomic weapons have created unlimited possibilities for 
naval aviation as there are many targets against which the small 
mb is the preferable weapon. The ability to deliver the small 
itomic bomb is maintained in the appropriate aircraft types for which 
ve are asking funds. 

Even though we recognize the spectacular offensive strength that 
the small A-weapon gives to naval aviation, we are quite aware of 

fact that some specific targets may be dealt with better by the 
arger bomb. Consequently we have attack aircraft in our carriers 
apable of delivering the larger weapons. 

Before we leave this discussion on re quirements, I desire to mention 
some points concerning our aircraft-carrier program. Prior to coming 
to my present assignment, | was Commander, First Fleet in the 
Pacific. There, I was very conscious of certain limitations of our 
existing carriers which in turn limited the type of aircraft we could 
operate effectively from those ships. Obviously the aircraft we buy 

ist have the best offensive and defensive capabilities available. 
\t the same time our carriers must keep step with the progress of 

craft design. The carriers must be able not only to launch and 

cover rapidly the most modern aircraft but they must also be of 

sufficient size to accommodate increased amounts of ordnance and 

We have devised an interim solution in our carrier moderniza- 

on program, but the ultimate answer lies in carrying through the 
ogram of replacement, of which the Forrestal is the first 


AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Broadly, the aircraft in our inventory can be divided into two 
asses—combat models and noncombat models. The combat class 
neludes those models designed for actual combat with the enemy. 
The noncombat class includes those not used directly in combat such 
\s trainers, transports, observation, and rescue aircraft. The nature 
of their employment requires that the combat models be of the most 
modern type and able to perform satisfactorily their missions against 
~ enemy. In aerial combat there is nothing so conducive to a 
short life as a second-best fighter. 

The noncombat models need not be of the latest design. The 
criteria against which to measure their usefulness is whether or not 
they can do the job required and whether or not they can do the job 
more economically than a later model, considering the cost of replace- 
ment. Some of the supporting billets can be filled by combat models 

) longer suitable for use in combat. Examples of these are those 
aid in certain types of training, target towing, and drone control. 
Every effort is made to secure full use of the older combat models. If 
there is no current requirement for their use, they are normally placed 
n reserve stock against a possible future requirement. 


AIRCRAFT PROCURMENT 


Our aircraft procurement program has a twofold purpose; viz (1) 
to replace those aircraft lost due to crash and wear-out and (2) to 
modernize our operating forces. Our aircraft procurement program is 
kept under constant surveillance and revised as necessary to avoid 
procuring aircraft soon to become obsolete. We are modernizing 
our forces at a gradual rate. As newer models come into production, 
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procurement of older models is curtailed. This insures that the lates 
models are always ready for large-scale production if war comes. |p 
some instances this has cost us interim readiness but at the same time 
money has been saved in the long run as the more modern aircraft are 
remaining in combat squadrons for a longer period. We must be 
alert to any possibilities that have a bearing on our readiness fo1 
general war. 


GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


The progress of the Navy guided missile program during the pas 
year has been reasonably satisfactory. Although several difficulties 
have been encountered, a number of significant achievements hay: 
been accomplished during the year, and it is expec ted that the fl 
will commence guided missile operations in fiscal year 1954. Thus, 
training has assumed a position of greater importance. According] 
our training program has been altered svfficiently to provide 
requisite trained personnel. ‘This has necessitated schools capable 
training personnel both in the maintenance and the operation 
gculded missiles. 

In addition to the procurement of missiles for operational us 
research and development is continuing upon advanced types of 
missiles which are designed to fulfill operational requirements of 
future, 

AVIATION BASES 


*T have spok en primar! ily of the factors involved in our a 
urement. ‘This is the cornerstone for planning our aviatio 
program. ( ‘ontrolled thereby are other considerations which are no 
less important in achieving the desired end results. These are bases 
personnel, and ships. And here I must interject the ihougat that the 
transition from propeller to jet in the airplane is as far reaching in its 
requirements in the aeronautical world as was the tr: aie from sail 
to steam in ships and, further, is being compressed into but a fraction 
of the time. 

The modernization of our principal bases to accomodate jet alr- 
craft will be about 55 percent completed by the end of fiscal year 1954. 
The construction cost estimates are not a part of these aeronautics 
appropriations but will appear in the joint public works budget 

At the end of fiscal year 1954 our naval aeronautical organization 
will consist of 91 active stations, 72 continental and 19 overseas 
This reflects an increase of five continental stations and one overseas 
over those operating in fiscal year 1953. This increase includes 3 
stations for the naval air training command incident to the expanded 
pilot training program, 1 for the Marines which will aid in relieving 
the critical airspace problem at MCAS Cherry Point, and 1 for fleet 
air training on the west coast. Our additional overseas station is in 
the Mediterranean area to provide for support of part of our NATO 
requirements. Most of our overseas aviation stations consist of air 
departments at combined Naval stations or facilities located at avia- 
tion bases used jointly with other Services. 


PERSONNEL 


The naval personnel plan, which includes naval aviation personnel, 
has already been presented to you. I would like to make a few re- 





s concerning our naval aviation training program as it pertains 
rsonnel. 

Naval Air Training Command trains pilots for the Navy, 
ne Corps, Coast Guard and certain foreign countries. I have 
tioned that it has been necessary to expand our pilot training 
ram. In fiscal year 1953 we increased our input rate to obtain 
itput of 2,700 pilots annually. In fiscal year 1954 we plan to 
ise further our input rate to attain the required output of 3,200 
ts annually. This is necessary in order to provide an a lequate 

ito the fleet and to revitalize our Naval Air Reserve, the input 
which has been almost negligible since the end of World War II. 
value of the latter organization is unquestioned. Its contribu- 
n the Korean conflict 1s a well-known source of pride to the whole 
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Our naval air technical training program is designed to provide 
nical training to 75 percent of the newly-recruited enlisied per- 
| assigned to naval aviation units. Due to the reduction in 
ill personnel in the Navy, this program is currently being reduced 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


fare, Whether it’s on land, in the air, or on the sea, is becoming 
exacting and scientific each day. Of necessity, aircraft and 
lipments become more complex. In order that we may be able 
aintain air supremacy, a vigorous research and deve lopment pro- 
is vital to our needs. Our aircraft and equipment, including 
ded missiles, should be better than those which we will oppose in 
bat. Admiral Combs will discuss this subject in more detail. 


SUMMARY 


The two appropriations we are to discuss reflect the requirements 
) support our nave al aviation forces in a most austere manner during 
he coming fiscal year. Our requirements are predicated on maintain- 

¢ a readiness for such a conflict as Korea and providing the minimum 
mobilization structure for a general war. 

| assure you that each facet of our program has been examined in 
detail in order that the greatest economy feasible will be obtained. 
It is my honest opinion that any reduction in these requests will 
similarly reduce our ability to carry out our part of the defense mission. 

We have outlined our requirements to the Bureau of Aeronautics 
which has the fiscal and procurement responsibilities to support the 
plans and aviation operations that we have submitted. Rear Admiral 
Combs, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and his staff are here to 
explain in detail the naval-aviation appropriation requests and the 
" al and industrial phases of the naval-aviation program. 

But before turning my chair over to Admiral Combs, I would like 
to show you a few classified charts which I think will give you a better 
idea of our problems. 

There are just a half a dozen of these charts which will give you a 
quick overall picture. 

Mr. WiagLeswortH. You may proceed. 

Capt. William A. Schoech made a statement off the record.) 
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OPERATING PLANES 


Mr. WiegeG_LeswortH. Admiral, I understand that there is a total] 
of 9,941 operating planes authorized for fiscal year 1954. 

Admiral Orstiz. That is correct. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Those are naturally broken down into various 
categories, first line, second line, noncombat, and so forth. 

Admiral Orstir. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortx. What is the dividing line; how do you deter. 
mine what you call the first-line plane and the second-line plane? 

Captain Scnorcu. I think this should be off the record. 

Mr. WiecLeswortn. Very well. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. WiaGteswortnH. As I understand the situation there is an 
increase in the average number of operating aircraft as between 1953 
and 1954 of from 7,613 and 8,551; is that correct? 

Captain Scuorcu. On December 31, 1952, we had 9,538 operating 
aircraft; the operating program for 1954 

Mr. WieGciesworth. The average or actual? 

Captain Scuorcu. That is actual. The number operating for fisca 
1954 will be 9,941. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrH. There is an increase of about 400 planes? 

Captain Scuorcu. We are now at 9,941, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Do you have an estimate that can be placed 
in the record for operating planes in 1955? 

Captain Scuogecn. Off the record. 


MODERNIZATION 


Mr. WiaeieswortrH. You state on page 3 of your statement 
Admiral, that you expect to be about 80 percent modernized as 0 
the end of the calendar year 1955? 

Admiral Orstin. Yes. 

Mr. WicgGLeswortH. January 1, 1956. 

Admiral Orstir. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. That figure, as I understand, compares with 
65 percent, December 31, 1954; about 44.5 percent, December 31 
1953. 

Admiral Orstiz. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. And about 43 percent, December 31, 1952, 
and about 20 percent, December 31, 1951? 

Admiral Orstiz. That is correct. 


UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Wiaateswortn. As I understand it, this overall request is for 
$1,400 million, which with reimbursements from other accounts 
comes up to $1,456,758,000. What unliquidated obligations for 
aircraft and related procurement will you carry over into fiscal year 
1954, as of June 30, 1953? 

Admiral Orstie. Mr. Chairman, the administration of funds is 
handled by the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Admiral Comps. I can give you that, if I may, when I make my 
statement tomorrow. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Could you give the overall figures to me now? 

Admiral Comrs. I do not have them with me, Mr. Chairman. 
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\ir. WiaeLeswortu. Well, when you revise your remarks, please 
furnish the figures, so we can see the total available for expenditure 
954, and subsequent years. 
a ; 
\dmiral Comps. Yes, sir. 
The information requested follows:) 
iidated obligations, July 1, 1952 $5, 937, 580, 616 
dditional obligations being incurred during fiseal year 1953 3, 501, 511, 745 


Total 9, 439, 092, 361 
timated expenditures during fiscal year 1953 2, 000, 000, 000 


Unliquidated obligations, June 30, 1953 7, 439, 092, 361 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. Would it be possible to furnish for the 

mfidential use of the committee a small reproduction of the charts 
you have shown us off the record? 

Admiral Orstin. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiaateswortH. Do you have any overall questions, Mr. 
Ostertag? 

Mr. Ostrertaa. I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman. 


Tuurspay, May 28, 1953. 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. THOMAS 8S. COMBS, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
AERONAUTICS 

VICE ADM. RALPH A. OFSTIE, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (AIR) 

REAR ADM. JOHN H. SIDES, USN, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILES 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
AIR 

CAPT. HENRY T. DIETRICH, USN, DIRECTOR, PLANS COORDINATION 
DIVISION 

CAPT. MORRIS A. HIRSCH, USN, DIRECTOR, FISCAL DIVISION 

EDWIN J. LEWIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FISCAL DIVISION 

CAPT. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, DIRECTOR, PRODUCTION 
DIVISION 

CAPT. GRAYSON MERRILL, USN, HEAD, PLANS BRANCH, GUIDED 
MISSILES DIVISION 

CAPT. WILLIAM A. SCHOECH, USN, HEAD, AVIATION CURRENT 
PROGRAMS AND BUDGET BRANCH, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
Actual, 1952 Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 


priation or estimate $3, 883, 000, 000 | $3, 450, 000, 000 $1, 400, 000, 000 
year balance available 54, 213, 507 51, 511, 745 


51, ) 
ursements from other accounts 39, 325, 000 39, 000, 000 56, 758, 000 


Total available for obligation 3, 976, 538, 507 3, 540, 511, 745 1, 456, 758, 000 
ceavailable in subsequent years ¥ 51, 511, 745 


Obligations incurred. .-- A 3, 925, 026, 762 745 , 456, 758, 000 
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lable for liquidation of contract authorization 


Estimate, 
1953 


$450, 000, 000 $460, 042, 000 
— 450, 000, 000 | — 460, 042, 000 


Obligations by activities 
Description 


Direct Obligations 


841, 478,359 | $3, 209, 995, 648 

procur on 31, 146, 500 152, 800, 000 

ce training 10, 750, 000 6, 455, 000 
25, 420, 000 19, 168. 000 


, 908. 794, 859 3, 478, 418, 648 1, 400, 00¢ 


rom Other 


2, 093, 097 


511, 745 


Mr. WiacGLeswortH. The committee will come to order. 
I understand that Admiral Combs, Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, has a general statement for the committee. Will you procee 


Admiral. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Comps. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is indeed a 
privilege to appear again before you as a principal spokesman for 
naval aviation, to present our budgetary requirements for the coming 
year and to explain the basis for these requirements. Earlier in these 
hearings Admiral Ofstie discussed our principal achieveme nie during 
the past year and summarized our plans for the budget year, fiscal 
1954. The Navy’s estimates for carrying out these plans are loans by 

2,043 millions than the yo pa for fiscal 1953 and reflect the 
strenuous effort being made by all personnel in the naval aeronautical 
organization to reduce costs to the lowest level compatible with the 
defense mission you have confided in us. 

Before proceeding further, however, I should like your permissio! 
to delete confidential portions of this statement prior to its publication 
in the public record. In order to present to you a more comprehen- 
sive explanation of our budgetary requirements, I have included in 
this statement classified military information affecting the national 
security but I have here an unclassified version of the statement which 
may, if you so desire, be inserted in the public record without compro- 
mising the national security. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. We will proceed accordingly 





SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


\dmiral Comss. The Navy’s aviation estimates you have before 
for review are based primarily on the aircraft operating strength 
now programed for 1954 and on the new aircraft which must be pro- 
d in 1954 to maintain that strength in a reasonable state of effec- 

e military readiness. These estimates total $2,370 millions and are 

prised of $1,400 millions for the appropriation ‘‘Aircraft and re- 
ated procurement, Navy” and $970 millions for the appropriation 
‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy.’’ Our 1953 appropriations for these 
programs were approximately double this amount and totaled $4,413 
nillions 

| will comment in some detail on our reduced estimates for 1954 as 
| discuss each of our major program areas in turn but I believe it 
pertinent here to point out that our request now is $900 million less 
than was presented to the Congress last January and at this lower 
level includes for the first time provision for continuing hostilities in 
Korea throughout the coming year. 

\Mir. WieeLeswortnH. That figure applies to both appropriations? 

Admiral Coss. It applies to both appropriations, Mr. Chairman. 
We have not, however, allowed for other contingencies that might 
arise during the coming year. If wage rates and material prices 
continue to rise, for example, we would be compelled under these 
estimates to reduce aircraft strength, flying hours, or some combina- 
tion of these and other major program factors. But within this 
framework, and without further increase in force factors, naval avia- 
tion is being shaped to cope both with the outbreak of other operations 
similar to those in Korea, and with general hostilities, should such 
in event come about. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Our 1954 aircraft procurement program is considerably lower than 

1953, both numberwise and dollarwise. New aircraft programed 
for procurement in 1954 are mostly carrier-based and are all high- 
vrformance aircraft incorporating the newest features in aircraft 
lesign and the latest developments in weapons, powerplants, elec- 
tronic communications, navigational aids, and fire-control systems. 
When delivered, these aircraft will notably increase the combat 
potential of our fleet and the capabilities of naval aviation in general. 

Delivery of the new aircraft that we are planning to order in 1954 
will not commence until January of 1955 and will continue through 
December of that vear. Despite a concerted effort to lessen these 
long procurement leadtimes, the chain of essential events which must 
transpire between the placing of a contract and the delivery of the 
ompleted aircraft necessarily involve a time span of many months. 
Deliveries during 1955 from this new procurement program you are 

onsidering will be supplemented by deliveries from prior vear pro- 
crams which have been delayed because of slippages that have ts aken 
place, and will average approximately double those funded under the 
budget request now before you. 
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PRODUCTION STATUS OF AIRCRAFT 


You are, I believe, familiar with the many problems which hay; 
confronted the aviation industry in its efforts to accelerate the pro- 
duction of new aircraft since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, At 
the time Korean hostilities first commenced, we were in the process 
of disbanding combat squadrons and curtailing the production of air- 
craft in an effort to reduce expenditures. During this crucial period 
I held an assignment in the fleet and experienced firsthand the tense- 
ness that pervaded all our operations. We in the fleet were well awai 
of our deficiencies in numbers and in equipment capability. However, 
my associates in the Department of Defense very soundly took a cal- 
culated risk and with your approval embarked on a program whic! 
compromised immediate needs in favor of longer range needs. 

They ordered relatively limited numbers of those models of aircraft 
having marginal performance characteristics, but which could be pro- 
duced readily in volume, and concentrated on expanding the industrial 
base and on getting into production the higher performance aircraft 
necessary to compete on favorable terms with the aircraft possessed 
by the potential enemy. The problems encountered in attempting 
to achieve all of these objectives simultaneously were more numerous 
and required more time to resolve, than was realized initially and ow 
production goals were not attained as rapidly as was originally antici- 
pated. Before volume production actually got under way, the original 
timing of production goals had to be stretched out on several different 
occasions. 

Our original schedules were based on preliminary negotiations with 
contractors but availability of basic material, lack of productive facili- 
ties, particularly modern machine tools in quantity, and shortages of 
skilled personnel, made them impossible of fulfillment other than by 
accepting increased quantities of marginal performance aircraft. In 
view of all known factors, we considered delayed deliveries of high- 
performance aircraft pre ferable to earlier deliveries of marginal- 
performance aircraft. The problems responsible for these slippages 
are now under control and are not likely to be recurring. 


AIRCRAFT COSTS 


During the past year we have been concentrating on methods of 
reducing aircraft costs. Rising labor rates and material prices have 
had a major impact on aircraft costs in recent years but the rising 
trend of aircraft costs reflects primarily the radically improved per- 
formance being built into our planes in order to enable them to 
compete on more favorable terms with enemy aircraft. A keen aware- 
ness of the problems brought on by this rising cost trend exists through- 
out aviation circles, both civilian and military, and aircraft-design 
requirements and production methods are being continuously re- 
evaluated with a view toward reducing costs. 

Most of our military aircraft are “designed for general- ~purpose 
assignments within a relatively broad class and are more expensive 
than are aircraft designed for specific limited assignments. The 
range of equipment necessary to give a plane general-purpose capa- 
bilities has a major impact on aircraft size and cost but makes possible 
fewer different models and a smaller total operating strength than 
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iid be necessary if more of our planes were restricted designwise 

limited assignments. What is needed, therefore, is not all general- 

rpose aircraft or all special-purpose aircraft but an appropriate 

lance between general-purpose and special-purpose aircraft. Our 
procurement program reflects our best judgment as to the proper 
ce between these two categories 


GUIDED-MISSILE PROGRAMS 


During the past year our two most advanced missiles have made 

imerous successful demonstration flights under simulated tactical 

witions and our programs to provide fleet squadrons with these 
ssiles for operational use are now well under way. ‘These tests have 
nfirmed our conviction that these new missile weapons, as they are 
ssimilated throughout the fleet, will materially enhance fleet combat 
apabilities. 

Our missile estimates for 1954 total $115 millions to continue the 
program of providing missiles, target drones, and missile outfitting 
equipment for fleet use and for evaluation of improved designs. 
[his amount, plus funds previously appropriated and now on con- 

act, will provide initial quantities of missiles and supporting equip- 
ent to outfit a substantial number of fleet units with missile capa- 
bilities. With these added capabilities, the Navy will be better 
prepared offensively and defensively to carry out its assigned military 
missions 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS AND AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


Although there will be no increase in aircraft operating strength 
n 1954 over our current level, our combat potential will continue 
to improve as the transition from reciprocating to jet powered air- 
craft proceeds and older aircraft now in operation are replaced by 
higher-performance aircraft from new production. In addition, our 
average aircraft operating strength for 1954 will be higher than the 
average for 1953 because of the expansion in strength that took place 
during the first 9 months of the current year until the recent leveloff 
it our present strength. Flying rates also are programed to remain 

the current level, but, as a result of this higher average strength 

1954, total flying hours for 1954 will be approximately 10 percent 
higher than in 1953. 

Actual costs per flight hour accumulated under our aircraft cost 
accounting system have been utilized as the basis for pricing, by in- 
dividual aircraft model, these flying hour programs for the Regular 
Navy and Naval Reserves. The $47 million increase in flight oper- 
ations costs budgeted is a resultant of the 10-percent increase in fly- 
ing hours and the greater proportion of higher performance aircraft to 
be operating in 1954 relative to 1953. Our newer jet aircraft are 
more expensive to operate than the World War II reciprocating air- 
craft they are displacing and we will have a substantially larger num- 
ber of these newer aircraft in operation next year. 

Overhaul support required to carry out these flying hour programs 
a developed on an aircraft model basis by computing the total num- 
ber of aircraft and engine issues necessary and deducting aircraft and 
engines provided from new production. The basic costs utilized in 
pricing this workload were obtained from the Navy’s industrial cost 
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system but our current actual unit costs were reduced by 10 perc: 
in making these budget projections in anticipation of improvement 
which we plan to achieve during the coming year. We believe this 
improvement is feasible, provided there are no further increases jy 
wage rates. In previous years, ever-rising wage rates have tended 
to counterbalance savings from this source but we are hopeful that 
the inflationary pressures leading to past wage advances have b 
overcome to the extent that we will be able to complete our progran 
within the $211 million budgeted for this purpose. Of this amount 
$178 million is for the Regular Navy and Marine Corps and $33 m 
lion is for their Reserve components. 


STATION OPERATIONS 


During 1954 we will have most of our eight jet complexes in full 
operation for the first time. These jet complexes are groups of inter- 
dependent stations organized for the shore-based support of ow 
carrier air groups. Each complex has a master jet field, which is the 
primary operational field; a number of auxiliary and outlying fields 
to provide additional airspace and specialized practice facilities, such 
as gunnery and navigational training ranges; and, in 6 of the 8 com 
plexes, an industrial seaport station to provide port facilities fo: 
carriers, overhaul and repair shops, fleet supply, and general support 
for the complex. 

Our request for the operation of our stations and the repair of station 
facilities totals $231 millions for 1954 and is lower by $23.8 million 
than the amount presented in the Presidential budget last January 
It also is lower by $4 million than the amount actually being expended 
this year. As in the case of aircraft overhaul, this request reflects 
major reductions in operating costs but many of these reductions are 
offset by costs of operating new facilities in 1954 both at existing 
stations and at the six new stations programed for activation during 
1954. We are very conscious, however, of the necessity of keepin 
our costs down to an austere minimum, and we are actively engaged 
in a concerted campaign to lower costs to the level contemplated 
the estimate now before you for review. 


AVIATION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We are equally conscious of the desirability of reducing costs in thi 
field of research and development and during 1953 we are saving 
$10 million of the sum appropriated for that vear by deferring projects 
having the lowest priority in our program. With these reductions 
our 1953 program will cost $175 million, in heu of the $185 million 
appropriation for this purpose, and our 1954 program is now planned 
to continue at this $175 million level. It is our sincere belief that we 
have gone as far as it is feasible to go, in deferring research and 
development projects, without having an unduly detrimental impact 
on future operational capabilities. 

Considerable progress is being achieved on a wide range of research 
and development projects, particularly those relating to improved 
aircraft and missile performance. Most of our funds necessarily go 
each year to finance projects already under way and on these projects 
our efforts are meeting with gratifying success. Much of our effort 
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both continuing and new projects is being concentrated on 
ing the weight and complexity of our aircraft and missiles 
Similar effort is being applied in the field of electronics to minia- 
e and integrate the many separate electronic units now used into 
re simplified systems that will meet essential performance require- 
ts at lower weight, in smaller space, and ultimately, with reduced 
Successful achievement of this objective in the electronics 
and in the other component fields in which related projects are 
way will enable further significant reductions in aircraft size 
cost and at the same time will materially enhance combat 
tiveness 


SUPPORTING PROGRAMS 


[he remaining large item in our naval aviation estimates for 1954 
s $115.6 millions for a varied group of programs presented under the 
ling ‘Supporting equipment, materiel, and services.’ ‘These 
crams cover such varied requireme - as tactical ground vehicles 
nitial equipment of the 3d Marine Air Wing, operational flight 
ners to complement new aircraft mis and specialized equip- 
for the launching and landing of aircraft abroad our Navy 
arriers. Each of these programs is related to one or more of the 
following factors: (a) Deliveries of new aircraft and related aviation 
materiel, (6) aviation training, (¢c) character of projected aircraft 
operations, and (d) number of carriers and other fleet vessels to be 
operated. 
Overall, our request for these supporting programs reflects an 
nerease of $10.7 million over our 1953 level but this increase is 


cenerated entirely by nonrecurring requirements. The recurring ele- 
nents of our request are substantially lower than present levels and 
flect the concerted efforts we are making in all program areas to 
educe costs to the lowest level compatible with our assigned defense 


MISSIONS. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Several times in my statement I have referred to our concerted 
fforts to reduce costs by improving the efficiency of our operations. 
Both I and my staff have been pressing for improved performance 

roughout the naval aeronautical organization. Procedurally we 
do this through four principal areas of control: Work measurement 
mtrols, which permit individual comparisons with standards and 

ke possible corrective action either at bureau or at field level; 
ost-control systems, which provide for a continuous monitoring of 
osts incurred; rigid requirements reviews in conjunction with our 
juarterly allotment of funds to our field installations; and thorough 
field inspection of operational efficiency and of the use to which our 
Government facilities are put. 

At the time I appeared before this committee last year there was 
a total of 86,358 civilians being employed under the appropriations 
for oe I am administratively responsible. The programs I pre- 
sented then contemplated an average employment of approximately 
10,000 civilians throughout fiscal year 1953 and this committee in 
ts report proposed that I reduce that number by 2,800 personnel 
\ctually my reductions during the current year from the 1953 budg- 
ted level have exceeded these which you recommended. 
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As of December 31, 1952, the Bureau of Aeronautics had a world- 
wide total of 84,208 civilians in its employ, some 5,700 less than had 
been programed prior to your committee’s recommended reductions. 
and another 3,000 personnel are being discharged during the las; 
6 months of the fiscal year. The savings in salaries and wages made 
available as a result of these reductions amounted to $8 million but 
these savings unfortunately have been more than offset by the mor 
than $9 million in unbudgeted per diem wage rises which wer 
authorized during the past year by the Secretary of the Navy, pursuant 
to mandatory provisions of the law. 

The estimates before you for review provide for the employment of 
81,146 civilians during 1954 and contemplate further substantia] 
improvements in performance in order to accommodate the programed 
increases in workload within present employment levels. We shall 
be able to achieve these objectives only if we succeed in increasing 
our efficiency in every area of operations but we are hopeful that w: 
will be able to achieve these goals without in any way impairing o 
primary defense mission. 

SUMMARY 


Overall, we are requesting a total of $2,370 million for our naval 
aviation programs in 1954, $1,400 million under the appropriation 
“Aircraft and related procurement, Navy’? and $970 million under 
the appropriation ‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy.” These estimates 
are more than $2,000 million less than was provided in 1953 and 
reflect throughout our most earnest efforts to accomplish our missions 
at the lowest possible cost to the taxpayer. 

Each estimate before you has been rigorously screened many times 
during the lengthy budget process we have gone through during th 
past year and represents the absolute minimum with which we feel 
we can effectively carry out our naval aviation missions. A more 
detailed justification of these estimates is contained in the unclassified 
budget books provided this committee some days ago and in thi 
classified supplements which were provided with the budget book 
In addition, both I and the members of my staff here with me ar 
available to assist you, as you may desire, in carrying out your examin- 
ation of our proposed programs. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. Thank you, Admiral. 

I want to see if I can put together the general picture as I under- 
stand it from what has been developed so far, as far as planes are 
concerned, 

AUTHORIZED OPERATING PLANES 


I understand that the Navy has an authorized strength, in terms 
of operating planes, of approximately 10,000, 9,941, to be exact. | 
understand that represents an increase of about 400 since December 
31, 1952. 

Admiral Comers. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, the figure 
9,941 is not classified. That has been mentioned. I believe the other 
figures should be classified, sir. 
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OPERATING AIRCRAFT INCREASE 


WiaGGLeswortnH. Well, let me proceed, and you can take out 

is classified. 
inderstand that represents an increase of about 400 since Decem- 
31, 1952, and an increase in average strength from fiscal year 1953 
fiscal 1954 of about 938. That is the difference between 8,551 and 


Captain Scnorcn. It is about a 500 increase, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. WiaeLesworru. I took those figures out of the justifications, 
[ thought. There is a supplement that shows the average number of 
raft operating in 1953 estimated at 7,613, and the 1954 estimate is 


‘aptain Scnorcu. That is the Regular Navy only. The average 

ating in fiscal 1953 for regular and reserve units was 9,406. The 
rage operating in 1954 for regular and reserve units will be 9,941. 
se are total figures. 

WiaceLeswortH. Then it is 938 for the regular force and about 
100 increase if we include the Naval Reserve? 
Captain Scuorcu. That is correct, sir. 
\r. WiaeLesworrn. Now the problem from here out is one of 
replacement plus modernization? 

Admiral Coss. Yes, sir. 


MODERNIZATION STATUS 


\ir. WiagaLeswortn. And you have told us in terms of moderniza- 

on you have gone from 20 percent in December 1951 to 43 percent in 
December 1952 to 65 percent in December 1954 to 80 percent in 
December 1955, and that the effect of the revised figures as compared 
to the January figures is to make the last figure 80 percent instead of 
86 percent? 

Captain Scnorcn. That is correct; sir. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortnu. And that appears to be a difference of 400 
modernized planes, the difference between 1,300 and 900, as of Decem- 

31, 1955. 

Captain Scnorcnu. That is correct; sir. 

Mir. WieeLteswortu. And realistically, a 90-percent figure is about 
the most you could hope to have modernized? 

Captain Scuorcu. I believe that is correct. Admiral, do you think 
that is about right, sir? 

Mr. OsrertTAG. It was pointed out yesterday that it would be im- 
possible to achieve 100 percent. 

Admiral Comrs. I would say between 90 and 95 percent. 

Captain Scnorcnu. I think that is better. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I want to look at the overall figures here in 
this apprepriation item. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES AND EXPENDITURES 


As I understand it, your unexpended balance July 1, 1952 was 
$5,989,000,000, to which we added the 1953 appropriation of $3,- 
150,000,000, making a total available for expenditures in 1953 and 
subsequent years of $9,439,000,000. Is that correct? 


31394—53—pt. 1-47 
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Admiral Comps. It is, sir. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. Your estimated expenditures in 1953 are $9 
billion? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, su 

Mr. WicGLtesworrn. Leaving a carry-over into fiscal 1954 
$7 ,439,000,000. How much of that will be obligated? 

Mr. Lewis. The entire balance will be obligated, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnu. In the 1954 request you are asking for § 
billion? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir 

Mr. WicGLeswortnu. That gives a total available for expenditure 
1954 and subsequent vears of $8.839.000.000? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortru. Your estimated expenditures in 1954 
$2 billion? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLesworrns. Leaving a carryover into 1955 of $6.83! 
million? . 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sit 

Mr. Wice_tesworrn. Your deliveries of the planes, obligationa 
authority for which you are requesting now, are expected betwe 
January and December of 1955? 

Admiral Comers. Yes, sir; that is right 

Mr. WiccLesworrn. Or within a period of 18 months after th 
close of fiseal 1954? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Can you give me your projected expendi- 
tures by quarter beginning with fiscal vear 1955? 


Mr. Lewis. We do not have that by quarter, Mr. Wigglesworth 


PROJECTED ESTIMATES FOR 1955 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Do you have the figures for fiscal year 1955 

Mr. Lewis. We do not have that here, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. You have no estimate of what you will spend 
in fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Lewis. Expenditure estimates are made by the Department 
of Defense only after detailed screening, and the projections by 
appropriations have not, as far as I know, been made at this point 
There are departmentwide estimates available on a total basis, | 
understand. 

Admiral Curexton. That is correct. They have been made i 
overall total only. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. You expect to spend in 1953 $2 billion, and 
you expect to spend in 1954 $2 billion. If you spend $2 billion in 
1955 and $2 billion in 1956, you would still have available for expendi- 
ture $2,839,000,000 in respect to fiscal years 1957 and fiscal year 1958 
That includes the $1,400,000,000. If we allow not°18 months but 24 
months—that is, through fiscal 1956 for payment for deliveries 
there would appear to be, over and above the sum required, about 
$2.839,000,000 available for expenditure in 1957 and 1958. Or, if 
you take the full amount of $1,400,000,000 you are requesting 
out of the picture, you would seem to have $1,439,000,000 for ex- 
penditure after the deliveries of the planes for which you are now 
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ng new obligational authority will have been made and the 
paid for. What is the explanation of that? 
Lewis. Mr. Wigglesworth, the expenditures are not made 
taneously with the deliveries of the planes. 
\ir. WiegGLesworru. I realize that. I have given you 6 months’ 
iy there, hypothetically. 

\ir. Lewis. Six months is rather short for the conclusion of con- 
tracts and the delivery of the spare parts. 

\ir. WiaGLesworrH. You do not need 23 months, surely, do you? 
\ir. Lewis. Probably not, sir. But, so far as 1 know, the overall 

fense planning does not restrict this appropriation in 1955 and in 
956 to a continuation of the current expenditure rate. 
Mr. WiecLeswortH. The reason for this request is because of the 
ad time involved; otherwise, we would not have to put up now 
ything like this amount. 

\dmiral Comps. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

\ir. WicGLeswortu. Allowing 18 months for that and 6 months 
more for the payment, even without this appropriation, you would 

pear to have $1,439 million excess. 

\ir. Lewis. I believe, sir, it would be more accurate to allow at 
least a year after the delivery of the aircraft. 

\lr. WiagGLesworrH. Can you substantiate that, or is that just a 
rile aca? 

\r, Lewis. No, sir; that is not just a guess. We still are making 
payments under 1948 and 1949 appropriations this year, ard the 
appropriations recommended by the President this past month, 
including the $1,400 million you are now reviewing, are in accord with 
he administration’s expenditure projections overall. 

\lr, WIGGLESWorTH, You cannot give me the expenditure projec- 
tions which I asked you for. 

Mr. Lewis. The administration is making these projections on a 
departmentwide basis, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Who has it? Somebody has it. This is an exten- 
sion of funds into future years. Somebody is definitely setting a 
attern as to that type of projection because of industrial necessity. 
Who is that person? 

\dmiral CLexton. The Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Saepparp. All right. Let us hear from the Secretary of 
Defense. 

\dmiral CLtextron, The expenditures for 1954 have been supplied 
by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (comptroller) and they are 
accurate, as we told you the other day, on a total basis. The expendi- 
tures for 1955 depend to some extent on what the budget is for 1955; 
and, therefore, I do not see how you can project the expenditures for 
1955 until you know what the new obligating authority is for 1955. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Do you not have delivery schedules laid out 
flor 1956 and 1957? 

\dmiral CLexron. Yes; but the $1,400 million is required to order 
aircraft on contracts if we are to get the planes delivered according to 
the delivery schedule in December 1955. Anything less will not 
produce the airplanes in accordance with the needs. The funding up 
to now, since 1951, is proof of this fact. We are recording the history 

It has taken us 2 and 3 years to get these airplanes and pay for 
hem. We are projecting a year and a half lead time after the fiscal 





year 1954. We are not sure we can obtain the aircraft with the 14 

years’ lead time after the end of the fiscal year, but chances are many 

times better than they were in 1952 and 1953. 
Mr. WiccLesworrts. That is what you have done before. 
Admiral CLtexton. No, sir. The fact that we have the carryover 
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indicated is proof that it took us more than 1% years to receive the 
aircraft and pay our bills. In the Secretary’s statement he indicated 
that the only reason the Navy can accept a greatly reduced appropria- 
tion like this is because of the carryover money. These funds must 
remain available to pay for these deliveries of essential weapons. 

Mr. WieciteswortH. There may be some explanation, but I think 
the committee has got to have a detailed explanation before the bill 
is marked up. Where it is coming from, I do not know. If we hav: 
to get if from the Secretary of Defense we will ask for it there. Off- 
hand it would look as though you had far more than enough money 
to cover anticipated expenditures. 

Admiral CLexton. We estimate that these new funds would just 
about produce the aircraft in the time needed according to the 
schedule. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. This committee wants some mathematical 
justification of that, and your position is that you cannot furnish us 
with information as to expenditures beyond 1954, and that we will 
have to obtain that from the Secretary of Defense; is that correct? 

Admiral CLexton. We have made expenditure estimates through 
1955 based on certain assumptions and turned them over to th 
Secretary of Defense, and he ties them all together. As you recall 
in the discussion of the Army ordnance fund, we cannot project 
expenditures accurately in the Navy without the Army ordnance 
fund being considered. Our $11 billion total is not an accurate esti- 
mate of our expenditures considered without the fund. When you 
add the $11 billion to the Army and Air Force expenditures and 
the ordnance fund, then the Secretary of Defense can make a very 
accurate estimate. 

Mr. WiaecieswortH. You will obtain that information from him? 

Admiral CLexTon. Yes, sir; on the 1955 expenditures. 

Mr. OsrertaG. But is not this $1,400 million request a part of a 
fund, a carried over and accumulated fund, to project your program 
ahead? 

Admiral Comps. No, this $1,400 million is not part of a carryover 
fund. It is a specific amount of money for a specific number of 
airplanes. 

Mr. OstertaG. To be built when? 

Admiral Comps. To be ordered beginning July 1, 1953. The air- 
planes in this budget, together with the airplanes that have been 
ordered in the past, will maintain the level of aircraft production | 
discussed off the record in the classified section of my prepared state- 
ment. These new aircraft are part of the overall program but they 
are separate from the carryover. 

Mr. OstertaGc. Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, from your 
figures, that there is $8,839 million available in 1954? 

Admiral Ciexton. Available for expenditure. 

Admiral Comes. But cf that $8,839 million, Mr. Ostertag, thy 
$7,439 million carried over from fiscal year 1953 and earlier programs 
will be fully obligated for aircraft still to be delivered. The additional 
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s1,400 million we are requesting in this budget is required for aircraft 

et funded but which are essential to the operating program 

sed here yesterday. Not giving us $1,400 million and telling 

to go ahead and spend the $7,400 million carryover would not 

ply us with the airplanes necessary under the President’s defense 

ocram. We would be short the number of aircraft for which funds 
being requested in this budget. 


AIRCRAFT DELIVERIES 


\lr. WiaaLeswortH. What can you tell us about deliveries? 
\dmiral Comss. Deliveries of aircraft as of the present time, Mr. 
rman? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Yes; and projected into the future. 

Admiral Comss. I would like to use a classified chart to summarize 

delivery program. Deliveries of aircraft by months follow this 
rve [indicating on chart]. The blue is 1953 and prior year deliver- 
es, the red 1954 deliveries. This schedule carries through to Decem- 
ber 1955. If we should—in line with your discussion of a moment ago, 
Mr. Ostertag—eliminate the $1,400 million we are requesting for our 
1954 program, the blue area on this chart would have to be swept 
down to cover the red area. Our deliveries then would be far below 
those required to keep us in a reasonably modernized state. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. What does that show? Here we are almost to 
June of 1953. 

Admiral Comps. June of 1953 appears here on the chart, Mr. 
Chairman [indicating]. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. You are getting about — a month? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Captain Brarpsiey. I can give you the actual figures preceding 
our current status, Mr. Chairman, but they are classified and should 
be presented off the record. 

Mr. WieeLteswortu. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Osrprrac. May I inject here, Admiral, that I did not mean 
to imply that the $1,400 million was out of the picture, but rather 
if you had this $1,400 million and added it to your net available fund, 
there would be $8,839 million available for spending in the future 
for your overall program. 

Admiral Comps. I am sorry, sir. I misunderstood your statement. 

Mr. Osrertac. I was not suggesting it be taken away. I was 
adding it to what you already had. 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. WieeLeswortnH. Certainly. 


PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


Mr. Samprarp. Do you gentlemen have in your possession a 


rams production list and the anticipated production list that would justify 
onal 
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the carrying over of the funds to which the chairman has addresse: 
himself? 

Admiral Comrs. We do, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. In my mind there is apparently a definite reason 
for the large amount of funds being projected and carried over into 
future years. In my way of thinking the factor that would indicate 
that requirement would be the amount of production this yea 
plus the lead time for payment purposes. Maybe I have the wrong 
approach to it, but I think basically that would be some kind of an 
answer to the situation. 

Admiral Comrs. That is correct. We do have a_ production 
schedule which we believe is fairly sound. This production schedul 
takes into account all undelivered aircraft funded under prior yea 
programs plus the new aircraft covered by the estimate you are now 
reviewing. The total schedule is represented by the delivery curve 
shown here on the chart. 

Mr. Ostertaa. I am glad Mr. Sheppard raised that pomt. That is 
what I had in mind. If it can be made clear in chart form or figures 
which would show, first of all, what your goal is and the time of your 
goal, and then a staggering of planes and aircraft that will be brought 
into the picture to reach that goal according to your program and your 
plans, with the moneys that have already been made available but 
are as yet unexpended, we could have a picture of what is actually 
needed to balance off the account. But with the tremendous amount 
of money that is available, and with this appropriation, if only $2 
billion can be expended each year and obligated, it would seem that 
without any further money in addition to this $1,400 million you would 
have enough to reach your goal. On the face of it, it would appear 
that way. What is wrong with it? 

Admiral Comps. I do not see anything at all wrong with it, su 
The $8,800 million is the money we have unexpended for all the planes 
we are getting within this blue area and all that are programmed within 
| area. The total number of planes represented here was in- 
cluded in the programs explained yesterday under which we are to 
achieve the 80 percent degree of modernization. The balances her 
are the funds required to get to that 80 percent degree of readiness by 
the end of December 1955. If all of these planes come along, w 
would need, as Mr. Lewis has pointed out, some additional time to 
got. the payments made, because we never can pay for our aircraft 
tie minute they are delivered. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is granted, but vou anticipate so many de- 
liveries in fiseal 1953, 1954, and 1955? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osterrac. You have a timetable insofar as production is con- 
cerned. Whether they are paid for within 6 months or a year does 
not enter into the question of how much money you are going to need 
to reach your goal, and it does not relate to the fact that you have so 
much money available today. Consequently, if we can get down to 
the number of planes you have on hand, and the number of planes 
you hope to have, with the saturation between as to the number of 
planes that will be discarded or destroyed deducted from your inven- 
tory during that interim period, it seems to me you could arrive at 
some reasonable balance where this committee might have the true 
picture 


this rec 
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Captain Bearps.tey. We have not only worked out a 1954 program, 
Ostertag; we also have very care fully reviewed the funds for the 
1951, 1952, and 1953 programs. The funds that have been appropri- 
ited previous to the $1,400 million request are all required for the 
aircraft in the blue. The Secretary of Defense conducted very search- 
x reviews of these earlier requirements and found that these prior- 
year funds are in fact needed to support the program you see here in 
the blue. 
Bef OsTERTAG. You know approximately how much you contem- 
ate spending each year. I am not discussing the question of when 
you will pay the bill, but when you = obligate and order and expect 
deliveries. That is something you can control to a certain extent, 
and therefore it seems to me your 195 5 program, which you say you 
have not figures for, should in a rough sort of a way give us an indi- 
cation of what requirements will be in the mill during 1955 to achieve 
your goal by the end of that year. That is the end of the period of 
your 80 percent goal. 
Admiral Comps. Our present planning is predicated on achieving 
this objective by the end of 1955. 


UNDELIVERED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. How many planes will be funded but unde- 
livered at the end of fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Smita. We have that information here, Mr. Chairman, both 
as of the present and as it is expected to be at the end of the fiscal 
year, but the figures are classified and should not appear in the record. 

Mr. WiaateswortH. Would it be (blank) aircraft? 

Captain Drerricn. Yes, sir. 


NAVAL AVIATION READINESS GOALS 


Mr. WiaeLtesworru. | note that you state: “Naval aviation is 
being shaped to cope both with the outbreak of other operations 
similar to those in Korea, and with general hostilities, should such 
an event come about.’ And further, “Because of the delayed deliv- 
eries from prior year programs, however, we shall be able to maintain 
our current mobilization base throughout 1955 at its present potential 
{ approximately double that which would be provided by the 1954 
procurement program standing alone.” 

{re there any overall questions of Admiral Combs before we pro- 
ceed in more detail? Mr. Ostertag? 

Mr. Ostertac. No questions. 

Mr. Wia@teswortn. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


SUMMARY OF PROCUREMENT REQUEST 


Mr. WiaGieswortna. Without objection we will include in the 
record at this point pages 2, 3, 4 and 5 of tab 8, entitled “Intro- 
ductory Statement.”’ 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” is the larger, and in many respects 
the more important, of the two major Navy appropriations supporting naval 
aviatior Coverage of this appropriation is limited in scope to major procurem¢ 
required for the Navy’s aviation forces—principally new aircraft for Navy and 
Marine air squadrons, both Regular and Reserve. Other procurement area 

ered by the appropriation are: guided missiles; target drones; technical equi; 

nt for service training; and replacement equipment to modernize service ; 
craft currently in operating complements. Overall the appropriation request 
1954 is more than $2 billions less than was appropriated for the current year 

\nnual requirements for new aircraft for the Navy and Marine Corps are based 

the planned aircraft operating strength, specific combat complements, attritio 
obsolescence, and the normal service life of the various models of aircraft in us 
Because of the long lead time involved in the production of aircraft, the aircraft 
ordered under this estimate will be delivered in calendar year 1955. For this 
reason the currently planned aircraft operating strength has been projected throug! 
1955 as one of the factors determining the aircraft procurement requirements to 
be covered by the 1954 budget estimate. This projection corresponds to those 
made in previous years and assumes no increase in operating forces. 

The aircraft procurement estimate for 1954 is more than 60 percent lower thar 
the amount appropriated for 1953 and reflects the Department’s policy of res- 
tricting aircraft production to the level required to maintain currently authorized 

ting forces Aircraft procurement provided under this estimate is not ade- 
to completely modernize the Navy’s combatant forces, but the deffciency 
modern aircraft can be covered by the continued operation of older aircraft 
Quantitywise, there will be a deficiency of more than 1,300 modern combat air 
craft by December 1955, and the numbers of new aircraft to be ordered in 1954 
will be approximately that number short of the replacements required annually 
to maintain the current operating forces. Deliveries of new aircraft will run 
somewhat higher than is provided by this estimate, however, because of producti 
slippages which have occurred in prior year programs. 

Scheduled monthly aircraft deliveries for 1954 and 1955 will continue at a level 
substantially higher than that which existed at the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. These schedules of deliveries have been fully coordinated with manpower 
material, and facility availability, and are realistic both from the standpoint of 
funding and feasibility. An important factor contributing to the feasibility of 
current aircraft delivery schedules is the advance procurement of long-lead-time 
aircraft components in 1952 and in 1953. Provision for continuing this advance 
procurement of long-lead-time components is included in the 1954 estimate 
order to insure ability to meet future schedules. 

A large percentage of the delivery slippages previously experienced wer 
attributable to the fact that the lead time for the manufacture of many of the 
complex equipments installed in an aircraft is substantially longer than the time 
required to fabricate the basic airframe. Among the more critical areas in which 
advance procurement of components is essential are jet engines, propellers, and 
complex radars. Since the amount budgeted for this advance procurement each 
year is, in the year following, taken as a deduction from the aircraft costs, the total 
amount requested by appropriation is not augmented by this procedure. 

A significant factor contributing to the lower 1954 request for funds for thi 
procurement of new aircraft is a change in method of funding supporting spa: 
and spare parts. For many years, the Navy, in presenting its estimates has 
included as a part of the aircraft unit costs, funds for procurement of sufficient 
spare aircraft components to support the aircraft throughout its normal service 
life. The 1954 estimates are based on deferring the funding of all supporting 
spares procurement which can safely be deferred without serious detriment to the 
program, 

In the past, it has been the practice to present the requirements for airborne 
ordnance equipment under the technical cognizance of the Bureau of Ordnance as 
a separate budget activity of this appropriation. In the fiscal year 1954 estimate, 
however, ordnance equipment under the technical cognizance both of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics and of the Bureau of Ordnance has been included in the aircraft 
unit costs under the “Aircraft procurement” activity of this estimate. This 
revised method of presentation has been followed because the specifie types and 
quantities of ordnance equipment required are determine by the numbers of 
each model ordered by the Bureau of Aeronautics. The Bureau of Ordnance 
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continue, however, to procure for these aircraft the airborne guns and fire 
ntrol equipment under its technical cognizance. 

Guided missile procurement has been programed at a slightly lower level than 

1953. The 1954 estimate for missile procurement is designed to capitalize on 

rapid technical progress that has been made during the past few years in this 
ea and accordingly, major emphasis quantity-wise in 1954 will continue to be 

iced on air-launched missiles for fleet service use but substantial quantities of a 

p-to-surface missile also are being ordered for fleet service use. In addition 

the missiles included in the 1954 program for fleet service use, limited quan- 
es of alternative missiles, each incorporating specific military characteristics, 
programed for procurement for technical and tactical evaluation. 

larget drone procurement programed for 1954 is confined to high priority 

iirements for long-range, high performance targets for use in fleet guided 
ile operations. The total estimate for target drone procurement in 1954 is 

ore than two-thirds less than was provided in 1953. 

Procurement of technical aviation and missile equipment for service training 
has been budgeted at $1.1 million more than in 1953 in phase with the larger 
volume of modern equipment being delivered to the fleet for service use. This 
estimate provides for the procurement of new types of aviation equipment to 
train fleet personnel in such diverse fields as electronics, armament, engines, 
instruments, and aviation mechanics. The efficacy of the technical training 
program depends largely upon the availability of sufficient quantities of new 
service models for training before the new equipment is assigned to fleet operating 
squadrons and units. 

Aircraft modernization to correct operational deficiencies that limit the use of 
aircraft on hand is receiving increased emphasis as a means of obtaining greater 
itilization of the aircraft currently available to Navy. This program involves 
both the conversion of service aircraft to specialized configurations for new opera- 
tional assignments and the modernization of service aircraft, without basic con- 
figuration change, through the installation of improved components. The total 
amount of the aircraft modernization funds requested for 1954 is budgeted for 
aircraft conversions in order to reduce requirements for new aircraft. 

Overall new obligational authority in the amount of $1,400 million is requested 
for the 1954 procurement programs covered by the “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment’’ estimate. This request is approximately 60 percent less than the amount 
appropriated for the current year. 


Mr. Wiae.teswortnH. My attention is called to green sheet No. 1, 
where it is stated that the prior year balance available in 1953 is 
$51,511,745, as compared with the figure on page 7 of $28,418,648. 
Should those figures be the same? 

Mr. Lewis. They should not be, Mr. Wigglesworth. The first 
amount includes unrealized reimbursements from the military aid 
appropriations; the second figure excludes these unrealized 
reimbursements. 

Mr. WieeteswortnH. This appropriation is broken down into five 
budget activities. Without objection, we will include in the record 
page 9 of the justification. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, Navy 
’ 


Summary of obligations by budget activity 


! 
| | Increase (+) or 
53 es ‘ OR4 ac ain decrease (—), 
1953 estimate 1954 estimate 1954 compared 
| | with 1953 


Activity 1952 actual 


Aircraft procurement — — e« . _ . » i ' 
2. Ordaames for new aircraft }s3, G41, 478, 350 | $8, 200, 006, 648 | $1, 268, 000, 000 oy $2, 046, 995, 648 
. Guided missile and target drone 
procurement 31, 146, 500 152, 800, 000 104, 000, 000 —48, 800, 000 
lechnical equipment for service | | | 
training. _. : | 10, 750, 000 | 6, 455, 000 7, 588, 000 +1, 133, 000 
Aircraft modernization - - - S 25, 420, 000 | 19, 168, 000 | 35, 412, 000 | +16, 244, 000 


Total direct obligations. . 3, 908, 794, 859 3, 478, 418, 648 | 1, 400,000,000 | —2, 078, 418, 648 
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SPARE Parts REQUIREMENTS AND Po.ticy 


Mr. WigaLeswortnh. The first and second budget activities are fo; 
aircraft procurement and ordnance for new aircraft, $1,253 million 
as compared with $3,299,995,648 in the current fiscal year. In- 
cluded in the total is $1,183 million for aircraft procurement. 

How much of this $1,183 million represents spare parts as dis- 
tinguished from the airplane? 

Mr. Lewis. Approximately one-third, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. One-third? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, su 

Mr. WicgGLeswortnH. That reflects a change in policy, does it not 
as compared with the past when you have provided about 51 percent? 

Admiral Comes. We are trying a reduction in spare parts this year, 
Mr. Chairman, in the interest of economy. We do not know whether 
we are going to be able to get along with this reduced provision for 
spare parts. We would very much like to be able to come in and tell 
you next year that we can, but I would not want to promise that we 
will until after we have tried it. We do promise to give it a very 
careful trial. 

Mr. WicGLesworrH. Has that change been made since the January 
figures were submitted? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; our January submission contemplated the 
same percentage reduc tions in the spare-parts provision. 

Mr. WIGGLEswor’ There is roughly $600 million in here for 
spare parts? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; the amount is somewhat less than $400 million. 

Mr. WiceLeswortnH. $400 million. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; one-third of $1,183 million. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. Does this cover all the spares required for 
the aircraft, or are there two classifications of spare parts? Is this 
just what you call the life-of-type spare parts? 

Admiral Comps. If we were ordering at the same percentage rates 
that we heretofore have used, we would be covering all of the life-of- 
type spares. This year, however, our budget does not contain pro- 
vision for full life-of type support and we are not covering all of our 
life-of-type requirements, 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. Are there other spares in other appropria- 
tions that will be requested in connection with these planes you are 
requesting? 

Admiral Comrs. The funds here, Mr. Chairman, are the only funds 
involving the specific aircraft included in our 1954 aircraft procure- 
ment program, 

Mr. WiceGLeswortH. What other type of spares are there? 

Mr. Lewis. In order to operate these planes we will have to buy 
later the common supplies and parts, such as gaskets, nuts, bolts, 
tires, tubes, and items of that description, which are not bought on 
the life-of-type basis. These common items are funded under our 
flight operations programs. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. That is, maintenance and operation under 
aircraft and facilities? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir, 

Mr. WiccieswortH. As a matter of fact, is it true that in 1951, 
1952, and 1953 you have received about $2,887 million for spares, 
as compared with $5,718 million for new aircraft? 
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\Mr. Lewis. That is the approximate amount, Mr. Chairman. 

\ir. WiceLeswortn. And is it also true that of that total you 
have only spent about $750 million? 

Mr, Lewis. That is correct, Mr, Chairman. But the spare parts 
produced either cone currently with or shortly after the production 
the aircraft itself, so that the same or a longer lead time exists on 

spare-part production as on the aircraft to which these parts relate. 

\ir. WicGLeswortu. Our investigators report that the unexpended 
balance as of June 30, 1953, from funds appropriated for spares and 
spare parts for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 will be $2,137 
million; and only $750 million have been expended according to the 
tables which they insert here. They point out that the unexpended 

lance from the 1951 appropriation for engine spare parts for that 
vear alone is in excess of the money spent for deliveries in the 3 years 
951, 1952, and 1953 

So that if you are going to a 30-percent basis, the question arises 
vhy you do not have enough money without the $648 million that 
vou are requesting in this item. 

\ir. Lewis. The figure in this item, Mr. Wigglesworth, I believe 
should be a little under $400 million, 

Mr. WicaLesworrn, $400 million? 

Mr. Lewis. One-third of the $1,183 million requested for item la, 

\ireraft procurement.” 

Mr. Osrertac. Is that the difference between the original budget 
and the revised budget, the $600 million that has been referred to? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Mr. Osrertaa. | believe the chairman was using the 50 percent 
figure that had been employed in previous years. We are talking 
about one-third. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortu. But this report indicates the amounts reques- 
ted in the fiscal year 1954 budget are for airframe spares, $240 million; 
for spare engines, $117 million; for engine spare parts, $149 million; 
for all other aircraft spares, $142 million, or a total of $648 oo 

Mr. Lewis. Those, sir, are the spare-part amounts under the Jan- 
lary budget, before the reduction to the present budget. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I thought you said in answer to a previous 
question there had been no reduction as to spares from the January 
budget. 


COMPARABLE REDUCTION IN SPARES TO AIRCRAFT DELETED 


Mr, Lewiss Not in the percentages, but as aircraft were deleted 
from the program, the spare parts relating to those aircraft were 
deleted also. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnH. You have received $2,887 million, and in 3 
years you have only spent $750 million. Why is that not ample 
without this $400 million additional? 

Mr. Lewis. During the 3 years in which we spent the amount you 
referred to under these programs, Mr. Chairman, we were expending 
other amounts for spare parts under the 1950, the 1949, and the 1948 
aircraft-procurement programs. The $750 million thus does not 
represent our total expenditures for spare parts during the past 3 
years. Further, this unexpended balance for spare parts pertains to 
spares for all of the aircraft in this large blue area, which, as you can 
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see on the chart, runs through December of 1955. The additional 
$400 million appropriation in the request now before you relates to the 
spare parts for the aircraft in the red area on the chart, to be manu- 
factured either concurrently with or shortly after the aircraft in that 
red area 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You have got $2,137 million to cover the 
spare parts now, if these figures are correct. 

Mr. Lewis. They are correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. $2,137 million unexpended out of $2,887 
million appropriated in 3 years. In other words, you have only 
actually obligated about 26 percent of the appropriations given 
you for a period of 3 years, and these spare parts, many of them, are 
not long lead items. 

Admiral Comps. Most of them are, Mr. Chairman. They are 
placed on contract with the aircraft and equipment to which they 
relate and the funds are obligated at that point. However, the parts 
themselves are not fabricated until the aircraft are fabricated. Parts 
for our 1953 aircraft, for instance, will not be fabricated until the air- 
craft also ordered in 1953 are made, which will take place way over 
here on out chart [indicating]. Even though we have the funds for 
these parts, the parts have not been delivered to us, and until they 
are delivered, they will not be paid for. We do not pay for them 
until we get them. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I understand; I am trying to get at the ques- 
tion of time, while you are waiting delivery. 


LEAD TIME 


Admiral Comss. In many instances, Mr. Chairman, these spares 
and spare parts have a longer lead time than do the aircraft themselves 
I have reference here to our component equipment spares and spare 
parts which cover items of the same specification as those for which 
we receive advance procurement funds. You will recall that last 
year we requested added funds for the advance procurement of long 
lead time aircraft components needed in our 1954 aircraft procurement 
program. We are requesting more money to buy against our 1955 
aircraft procurement program, although the amount is relatively 
small in comparison with that requested last year. But these are 
all very long lead time areas. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. It is not clear to me. You have now 
$2,137,000,000 to spend for spare parts, not considering this appro- 
priation, and some of those parts will not be delivered until 1956, 
1957, and 1958. 

Admiral Comps. They will be delivered before then, Mr. Chairman. 
They will be delivered when the airplanes are delivered. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. You placed the order for some away back in 
1951 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. Perhaps if you tell us how you arrived at the 30 
percent replacement figure, it might help in applying this sum to the 
overall procurement program between now and 1955 or 1956. 
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FORMULAS FOR DETERMINING NUMBER OF SPARES REQUIRED 


Admiral Comss. In the past, Mr. Ostertag, we have had very de- 
tailed formulae for determining how many spares we needed for a 
p ticular type of aircraft. These formulae are based on our experi- 
‘nee over the years and reflect our life-of-type requirements for the 
projec ted service life of the aircraft. However, these formulae pro- 

uced substantially higher estimates than are reflected in the budget 
you are now reviewing. After we computed our requirements, in 
accordance with these formulas, we arbitrarily took the position that 
for the 1954 program we would try to operate, initially at least, with 
smaller quantities of spares than the formulas themselves called for. 
We did this to reduce appropriations for 1954 and thus arrived at the 
approximately 30 percent provision included in this budget. It does 
not represent past experience. 

Mr. Osrrerrag. Is that figure 30 percent? 

Admiral Comss. Approximately, sir, for the 1954 program. 

Captain Hirsca. It is 33% percent of the total amount requested 
for item la, Aircraft Procurement, or 50 percent of the flyaway cost, 
Mr. Ostertag. 

INVESTIGATOR’S REPORT 


\Mir. WiagGLeswortnH. Let me read a paragraph from the investi- 
gator’s report: 


[t is admitted that both the high ratio of spares in relation to completed aircraft 
percent), as well as the high ratio of unexpended balances to the total funds 

propriated, 74 percent, is due to the policy of the Navy to secure funds for 
e spares for the estimated life of the related aircraft 

It is stated, for example, that funds requested and appropriated may not be 

‘pended completely for a period of from 5 to 7 years. 


Admiral Comps. They are expended primarily during the produc- 
tion period of the aircraft or equipment to which they relate, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wreaitesworrn. They state further: 


Nevertheless, it has been the practice to request authority for such funds on a 
1p-sum basis at the outset of a program. It is further admitted that only a 
mall portion of the spares funds appropriated are actually committed at the 

t of production, but are released over a period of several years. 

rhis practice is believed to be unnecessary, unrealistic, and not conducive to 

ose control over the factors which contribute to excessively high costs of the 
spares program. 

If you are not going to spend it for 5 to 7 years you do not need the 
obligational authority at the outset; you can get the money just as 
well as the bills come along. 

Mr. Lewis. The figures cited are not representative, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WieeLesworrtnu. I do not know who made this statement, but 
that is what is said here. 

Mr. Lewis. There was an isolated case of an aircraft model in our 
1946 aircraft-procurement program that was delayed 2 or 3 years 
beyond its normal delivery span. The production of this plane 
extended over a 5- to 6-year period and the Spares for that particular 
plane model did, in that instance, take 5 to 7 years for delivery. But 
all of the other spare parts for the 1946 program came up substantially 
earlier. 

Mr. WiaeueswortH. You have got, have you not, these funds 
on hand, and you obligate them and spend them as the needs develop? 
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SIMULTANEOUS ORDER OF SPARE PARTS AND AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Lewis. The orders must be placed in time to get the required 
delivery. The spare parts and the aircraft orders go out simultan 
ously for each of these aircraft 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. | understand, as a matter of policy. I am 
trying to understand why it should be done as a matter of necessity 

Admiral Comss. We must order our spare parts in time for fabrica 
tion with the particular aircraft model to which they relate. We 
do not, and we could not, order our spare parts after that model has 
been discontinued. That is why we contract for the fabrication of 
life-of-type spares at the time we contract for the plane itself. We do 
not, however, want all of the spares fabricated at the time the first 
few aircraft of that model are being built, because we may find, as we 
vo along, that we have a number of changes in that model. If all of 
the spare parts were manufactured to the initial specifications, som 
of them might not be usable on later planes from that production run 

The specific range and quantities of spare parts to be produced 
are determined at what we call a “provisioning conference,” at which 
all of the people who are familiar with that type of airplane get to- 
gether These experts sit down around a conference table and 
review the various factors which affect the quantities of spare parts 
that will be needed in order to operate the planes, and to supply them 
as they operate, whether in continental United States, in the At 
lantic, in the Mediterranean, in the Far East, or elsewhere. 

During this provisioning conference our experts specify a certain 
number of item X42A, another number of item X43C, and so forth, 
but actual fabrication may not take place until the later phase of thi 
production run. By doing this, we avoid having to rebuy afte: 
changes are made and we are able to integrate as fully as posisble th: 
fabrication of the spares and spare parts with the construction of the 
aircraft. But some of the spare parts are not delivered, and that is 
the point I wanted to make, until after the last airplane is built If 
we don’t get the spares money and thus are not able to incorporate it 
into the aircraft contract, we probably could not get the spares in 
phase with the aircraft to which they relate. 


CONSTANT REVISION OF FORMULAS FOR DETERMINING 
REQUIREMENTS 


Captain Bearpstry. As Admiral Combs explained, we have very 
elaborate and carefully worked out formulas for determing require- 
ments. Our formula for spare engines is perhaps our most complex. 

Admiral mento Such a formula was placed in the record of the 
he a of last. year, at page 569. 

Captain Brarpstry. The formulas we use are undergoing constant 
revis'on as we get increased experience on different models of aircraft 
and engines. Different caregories of spares are handled differently, 
and for that reason it is difficult to generalize, but allowance must al- 
ways be made for the use to which an item is put and the conditions 
under which it is used. Historically, our spares and spare parts 
percentages have ranged from 60 ot 75 percent of the flyaway cost of 
the planes. With this percentage we have been buying the peculiar 
spares and spare parts required to support the planes throughout 
their 6 or more years of service life. 
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The overall amount appropriated by the Congress for our 1951, 
952, and 1953 aircraft procurement programs included provision 
r spares and spare parts at approximately two-thirds of the flyaway 
ost. Last fall, at the time the 1954 budget was going through the 
Defense Department, it was decided that the spares provision would be 
luced from two-thirds of flyaway cost to one-half of flyaway cost 
This reduction was made and the printed budget was predicated on 
s 50-percent factor. The revised budget now before you is predi- 
d on this same 50-percent factor. It so happens that when you 
vide it out, one-third of the total amount is equal to 50 percent of 
flyaway eg ne the sum for spares and spare parts was actually 
nputed i ‘rms of 50 percent of flyaway cost. 

Bees ause of cost increases that have bee ne xperie mnced over the past 

ar or so, we found that our funds for spare parts would have to be 

it back in order to cover rising aircraft costs. If we are to keep 
vent, we will have to get down to this 50 percent level under our 

51, our 1952 and our 1953 programs. We are working on this 
problem at the present time but under the 1951 appropriation, which 

rently is the only one that has had large expenditures to date, we 

nnot cut quite as far back as we can in the two later programs. 
We believe we will be able to reduce the 1951 level to about 52 per- 
cent and the level in 1952 and in 1953 to about 50 percent —the same 
as is budgeted for 1954. If we don’t sueceed in doing this, we will 
have to cancel aircraft to keep solvent but 50 percent is in our opinion 
an attainable level. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. Fifty-one percent in 1954. 

Captain Brarpsuey. Fifty percent, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiaeLtesworru. I thought you gave us the figure 30 percent. 

Captain Brarpsiey. I said one-third of the total estimate was 
budgeted for spares and spare parts. 

Admiral Comss. That is what I meant when I said approximately 
30 percent; it was 30 percent of the total money requested that I 
had reference to. 

Captain Bearps.ey. In other words, out of the $1,183 million re- 
quested, one third or approximately $400 million is for spares and spare 
parts. This $400 million amounts to 50 percent of the installation 
cost of the aircraft, or as we say, of the flyaway cost. We are faced 
with the problem, as Admiral Combs pointed out, of what to do if 
we do not get sufficient spares, of what the impact will be on naval 
aviation. It really amounts to a deferral of the procurement of 
necessary supporting spares. Our experience in the Navy has indi- 
cated that it takes the amounts established by our formulae to support 
our aircraft on a life-of-type basis and this year these amounts are 
being reduced from our normal 66% percent to about 50 percent, which 
means a one-quarter reduction in our spares provision. At some later 
time we will have to come back to get additional funds to support 
the planes that we are talking about. 


SPARE PARTS USAGE DETERMINED BY COMPLEXITY OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Suepparp. To verify my thinking: As you go to the higher 
speed plane operation, do you find that an influencing factor in the 
spare parts requirements, as against the lower speed type of operation? 
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Captain Brearpstey. I think it would be difficult to say, Mr. Shep- 
pard. Our operational experience with high-performance jets is still 
too limited to fully prove our tentative conclusions. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, your experience in that field is not 
sufficient to warrant a conclusion. 

Admiral Comps. It is basically the complexity of the aircraft that 
determines spare-parts usage, Mr. Sheppard. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WiaGLteswortn. Let me ask you, Admiral, how much of this 
$2,137 million unexpended balance is obligated? 

Mr. Lewis. There is about $100 million that is still in the process 
of obligation, but it will be obligated by June 30 of this fiscal vear 

Mr. Osrertaa. $100 million? 

Mr. Lewis. About $100 million, sir. 


FUNDS COMMITTED AT START OF PRODUCTION 


Mr. WiaeLteswortH. How much of the funds appropriated for 
spare parts are comin tted at the start of production? 

Mr. Lewis. They are being obligated, Mr. Chairman, for 

Mr. WicGLeswortrH. How much is committed? According to the 
investigator’s report, it is admitted that only a small part of the 
spare-parts funds appropriated is actually committed at the start of 
production. Is that incorrect? 

Mr. Lewis. There is only a small percentage of the spares actually 
fabricated at the start of the production run. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. | am talking about dollars and cents com 
mitted. 

Mr. Osrertaa. And orders placed. 

Admiral Comrs. The orders go out promptly, for the most part 
with the aircraft or major equipment being supported. It may be 
that I did not make myself entirely clear when I outlined our pro- 
visioning conference procedure about one-third of the way through 
the construction of the airplane. We do not know, if it is a new type 
of airplane, until we get to that point, actually how many spares 
we want. Consequently, we do not release for production, until 
then, the total number of spares that were funded when the contract 
for the aircraft was placed. 

Furthermore, as we get additional experience on usage after the 
plane is in service but before its production run has been completed, 
we sometimes find that it may require more struts or more of some 
other spare part on which we did not have sufficient detail originally. 
Spare parts provisioning has to be flexible, right up until the end of the 
production run of that airplane, because we do not want to fabricate 
all of the spare parts too early in the production run and yet we must 
have them made as a part of the production run to keep costs down. 


EFFECT OF DEFERRED PROCUREMENT OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Wiectesworts. From the standpoint of the program we are 
now considering what disadvantage would there be if this $400 million 
were put up, say, a year hence rather than now? You would get the 
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pI lanes just as fast, would you not, and get the spare parts in time for 
plane delivery? 

Captain Bearpstey. If we deferred the procurement of the spare 
parts which support the plane, we would have a plane that probably 
would be grounded for lack of some part. Spare parts are needed 
cone urrently with the aircraft; if they are not available on a concur- 
rent basis, our planes have to stay on the ground and we get no return 
on the very large investment we have made in them. Unless we have 
, replacement part available when a part breaks, and every 2 or 3 days 
something does break, our plane and the valuable investment it repre- 
sents must sit on the ground until the necessary replacement part can 
be procured. It is very uneconomical not to procure these spare 
parts in advance. 

Mr. WicGLtesworrn. My point is that it does not take as long to 
produce all of the spare parts, as it does to produce the airplane. 

Captain Brearpsuey. It takes just as long to get the forgings to 
nake them. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That may be true. 

Captain Brarpsuiey. The lead time required to fabricate them is 
the same and installation parts and spare parts need to be turned out 
simultaneously. It is not practical, first to produce the planes and 
then to produce the spare parts to support the planes. 

Mr. WiagGLeswortu. How long does it take to produce an engine, 
for instance? 

LARGE UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Captain Brarps.ey. It takes from 14 to 18 months, provided the 
ngine is fully developed; otherwise it takes even longer. 

Mr. Wiecitesworrnu. It is not clear to me at all. It seems to me 
that your experience which has resulted in an unobligated balance 
of $2,137 million, or 74 percent overall for a period of 3 years just 
does not justify the request before us. 

Captain Brarps.try. These funds are obligated, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
but expenditures during this period on our chart [indicating] are still 
largely from the 1951 program. The 1952 program, and the spare 
parts for that program, would fall in this area here [indicating]. 
The 1953 program falls so far to the right of these other two that it 
is just getting underway. It is on contract but very little has been 

expended, either for aircraft or parts. Our heaviest expenditures this 
year are under the 1951 program and the planes we are getting are 
1951-program planes. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. You have 326 million unexpended of 1951 
money; you have 628 million unexpended of 1952 money, and you 
have 983 million of 1953 money. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Now you want $400 million more? 

Mr. Lewis. Those unexpended balances for spare parts are roughly 
proportionate to the unexpended balances for the aircraft themselves. 


STAGE AT WHICH ORDER FOR SPARES IS PLACED 


Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Chairman, may I interject here that there is 
one point that is not clear. I think the admiral brought out the fact 
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that the spare parts are not orde red simultaneously with the aircraft 
itself, but rather about the time the gag ani is completed. 

Admiral Comps. Many of the parts are fabricated, toward the end 
of the production run but some ae be delivered concurrently with 
the airplane. Most of our spares, however, are made at the time th 

stallation quantity is being made. Spare engines are a good il 
lustration of this time phasing and account for a very large proportio: 
of our total funds for spares and spare parts. 

Mr. Lewis. And even when fabrication takes place toward the e 
of the production run, the spares are placed on contract at the tim 
the end item is contracted for. The entire amount goes on contra 
when the major price contract is placed, so that the manufacture: 
may order his materials and line up his facilities to take care of the 


production. 
DETERMINATIONS OF PROVISIONING CONFERENCE 


lhe provisioning conference merely establishes how that material 
Is going to be phased into the individual items needed. 

Mr. Osrertaa. I think it was brought out here a short time ago 
that at the time of the original construction of certain aircraft, after 
the work starts, you do not know what spare parts will be needed 
nor what the requirements will be. 

Admiral Comrs. That is on new planes, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. OstertacG. I believe you said that sometimes changes have to 
be made, and you find it necessary to place your orders for spares 
aiter you place the order for planes. 


Captain Brarpstey. As Mr. Lewis has pointed out, when wi 
order aircraft, under any particular year’s program, a certain amount 
of funds, based on past experience, is included in the contract to cover 
the life- -of-type spare parts that will be required to support the air- 
craft. Then we have what we call a provisioning conference to deter- 
mine precisely how the spare parts funds in the contract will be 


utilized. 

Let us take, for example, an aircraft contract that contains a $1 
million item for spare parts. Shortly after the aircraft is placed on 
order, we get together the contractor’s personnel and our Navy per- 
sonnel who have had expe rience with that particular type of plane 
We go over the plans for that particular plane and relate them to our 
total experience in similar aircraft. From past experience, we know 
that we are going to lose a certain number of wings; we know that we 
are going to have to have a certs ain additional number of aerilons, 
and so forth, and in that way we divide up the $1 million. At this 
early stage, we might allocate 10 or 15 percent of the total $1 million 
and hold out the balance until we can get more experience with this 
particular plane. But orders must be placed concurrently with the 
order for the plane. 


NECESSITY FOR PLACING PARTS ORDER PRIOR TO START OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Osterrac. Then your order for the parts is placed simultane- 
— with your order for the airplane and construction started? 

Captain Brarpsiey. Yes, sir. We must order out spares before 

construction starts. Actually, the assembly of the airplane requires 
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isually about an 18-month lead time, but the physical assembly 
time may be only 1 or 2 months. A good deal of the lead time is 
required in getting some of the materi: als and parts from the outside 
and the lead time is the same whether the materials and parts are 
required for installation or for spares. As production comes along, 
provision must be made for spares required within 30 or 60 days after 
the plane is delivered. 

Mr. WieGiesworts. Does that mean that 90 percent of the spares 
ire not committed until you are halfway through the construction 
yerlod? 

Captain Brarpstey. In the actual production of the aircraft, we 
obligate the funds for spare parts at the very inception of the order 
for the aircraft. We include this money in our contracts so that the 
contractor may proceed to make provision for spare-parts production. 
In order for the contractor to get the necessary materials, orders have 
to be placed at the time the order for the airplane is placed. 

Mr. Wieeiesworrer. There is no binding commitment until the 

er is Placed? 

Captain Brarpsiey. There is a binding commitment when we 

‘the obligation under the original contract. 

\ir. WraGLeswortH. It does not mean anything if you are going 
to make changes all during the course of the plane construction. 

Captain Brarnsiey. It is just as binding on the Government as 
any other part of the contractual obligation. 

\dmiral CLexron. As has been mdicated, very early in the con- 
tract a determination is made of how many planes are going to be 


‘ 


delivered. Suppose we say “3 planes a day,’ and we require the 
contractor to deliver another set of wings with the 3 airplanes as 


spares. 

He must know about the spares a long time before delivery so 
that he can set up his jigs, so that during the pe riod of delivery of the 
three airplanes he will make another set of wings as spares; otherwise, 

ou will have airplanes delivered with no spare wings, and you will 
any times have the airplane on the ground due to lack of spares. 

Mr. Suepparp. I have listened rather attentively to the situation, 
and it appears to me at the moment that you are, with reference to the 
procurement of spares, operating on past experience that indicates a 
certain standard as applied to operations of planes with which you 
have had experience, and you take that as a criterion in making your 
orders, so that when it comes to assembly of a new plane, that has been 
developed also by past experience, you will know how long it takes to 
procure the spare eae And, within the operating experience, you 
will review that, say, 2, 3, or 4 times a year, or whatever it may be, to 
see what the Sainte in this new plane might have been, and 
then you take the average and you divide that up to meet the ex- 
pected deliveries under the contract. Is that correct? 

Captain Brarps ey. It is, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And, when it comes to the total obligation, the fore- 
cast can only reflect the known factors, and you make your approach 
to the contractor accordingly, with respect to any particular plane in 
production, and the delivery, as developed through experience, which 
in & Way is your insurance factor in arriving at the lead time required 
for delivery of that particular type of plane. 
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Admiral C.iexton. Let me illustrate this way: In engines, for 
instance, we know, when we order 100 airplanes, approximately how 
many spare engines we are going to need for the 100 aircraft. We 
order all of them at the same time—the 100 engines for the aircraft 
and the exact number of spares. The engine money represents a 
sizable part of the money in this appropriation. 

Mr. OsrertraG. This discussion, of course, is not on the question of 
the need for spare parts at all. I think everone recognizes that 
spare-parts procurement is a vital part of this program, but referenc; 
was made to the fact that during the development period you chang; 
the orders; that is, you alter the contract or the orders during th 
development stage of the plane, 2 or 3 times, approximately. 

Captain Brearpstey. We do not alter the orders or the contract 
Mr. Ostertag. We set up a certain amount of money to cover th 
cost of parts that will be needed to support that aircraft. Then we 
hold our provisioning conference and base our decisions as to spares 
quantities on the experience we have had up to the time of that 
conterence 

Later, after the first new airplane has been delivered, we will hay 
had some more experience, and the contractor will have had more 
experience so we go back over our needs and order a larger percentage 
of the parts, and spend a greater percentage of the money. 

Mr. Osrertaa. For the same parts? 

Captain Brarpstey. It may be for the same parts; it may be fo 
different parts. We never order 100 percent of the parts with t! 
original order. We may order 15 or 20 percent when they first start 
building the plane, but we wait to see, as we acquire additional ex- 
perience with that particular plane model, what is needed. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Does that result in a change of the price of the 
items? In other words, if one order were placed, would it lend itse!! 
to securing a better price for the Government, and to the Navy’ 

Captain Bearpsitey. The more concurrently you can produce a 
item, the cheaper the Government can get it, because the producer 
can make it more cheaply. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is the reason vou order the engines at thi 
time you get the regular engine installed in the aircraft. 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Ostertag, if we were to order all of the spares 
at the time we ordered the airplane, which we could do if there wet 
never any changes. it would be cheaper. 

Mr. Osrerrac. But it would not be practical? 

Admiral Comps. It would not be practical, because as we 
experience on the plane, we may have changes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortrn. The committee will come to order. 


NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT MODELS 


Admiral, how many models of planes is the Navy now utilizing 
You gave us some information on that last year. 

Admiral Comss. We have 15 on this shopping list. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. And bow many are you utilizing? 

Captain Scuorcu. There is a total of 45 in the inventory. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Are you planning to reduce that number o 
models? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir, we are. As you can see, we have reduced 
the number of different models in our 1954 shopping list from th 


; 
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for number in our 1953 list. We are trying to reduce the numbers of 
how fighters and attack planes as our older models phase out and we be- 
W lieve we can cut down on the number of helicopter models before too 
‘cTait iong. 
nts a Mr. WicGLeswortnH. I remember last year that Under Secretary 
Gilpatric, in a letter which he sent to me after the hearings, indicated 
on of that the Department was giving that matter very serious consideration 
that to see if the number of models could not be reduced. 
ren \dmiral Comps. We are definitely aiming at reductions but it will 
anor take time. 
Mr. WiacLesworrH. You state in your justification that 
\ complete list of quantities, models and prices of the aircraft planned for 
irement under this estimate has been included in the confidential supplement 
nis estimate. 

\dmiral Comps. With your permission, before we get into this 
shopping list, I would like to show some film strips of planes on the 
list 

Mr. WiaeLteswortu. Very well. 

The film strips above referred to were shown.) 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Wiae.ieswortn. In the confidential supplement which you 
have furnished you have given us a table showing by category of plane 
the number of planes, unit cost, and total cost, aggregating 
$1,183 million, in your request for 1954. Will you, for the confiden- 

tial use of the committee, add a column to show the number of these 
planes now on hand by category? 

Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. And will you also include the Air Force desig- 
ation for planes, if any, which are comparable, by category? 

(Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeieswortnH. Do these unit costs include spares? 

\dmiral Comss. Yes, sir. They cover the complete aircraft, with 
all of its installed armament, electronics, powerplant and other 
equipment, plus life-of-type spares within the limitations discussed at 
the session this morning. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortH. Could you segregate that for the various 
types, for the committee’s information? 

\dmiral Comps. Yes, sir. We can put that on the same sheet that 
vou have requested. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. And could you give us also a column which 

ill show the comparative unit costs, say in 1953, for each of these? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortuH. Generally speaking, are the unit costs for 
954 the same, more or less, than we have been paying? 

Admiral Comps. I would like to have Captain Beardsley speak to 
that, sir. 

Captain Brearpsuey. For similar aircraft on order both years, the 
954 costs are lower. 

Mr. WiegGLteswortu. Lower? 

Captain Brearps.ey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. WiacLesworrn. It varies, | suppose, but could you give a per- 
centage figure, roughly? 

Captain Brarps.ey. Five or ten percent. That varies according 
to where you are on the learning curve, the rate of production, and 
other factors 

Mr. WiceLesworrH. Which of these planes are to replace prio: 
models, and which of them are supplementary? 

Admiral Comps. Three of these plane models represent new types; 
all of the others replace older versions and two of the planes on the list 
are Air Force models being ordered by the Navy for its pilot training 
program 

A detailed description of the models superseded by the new a 
craft was given off the record.) 


ADVANCE PROCUREMENT OF LONG LEAD TIME AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortrn. What is meant by the item at the bottom of 
page 2, ‘Advance procurement of long lead-time aircraft components 
1953’’? 

Admiral Comps. In 1953 we came to your committee and asked 
for $195 million to buy long lead-time items against 1954 procurement 
That was granted us. So when we come up for a request this year 
we deduct that amount from the 1954 request. 

Mr. Wiace.teswortu. Is that procedure to shorten the lead time of 
the job as a whole? 

\dmiral Comps. It is, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnu. In other words, you have a stockpile of some 
of those components that cuts down the lead time that would otherwise 
be required? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wige.teswortn. Any further questions on item la—‘‘Aircraft 
procurement’’? 

Mr. Osrertrac. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ostertac. No questions. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHepparp. With reference to your estimate reflected on page 
8-10, which reflects a decrease of a considerable amount of money, 
what portion of the $1,183,000,000 is for actual plane procurement 
without any subsidiary adjuncts to that figure? That is under the 
category of ‘Aircraft procurement,” 1954 estimate. 

Mr. Lewis. That is all for aircraft procurement, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. Nothing but planes involved in that figure? 

Admiral Comss. And spare parts. 

Mr. Suepparp. And spare parts? 

Admiral Comss. Yas, sir. 


ESTIMATED DEFICIENCY OF MODERN PLANES 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice on page 8-12 the following language: 


The quantity of aircraft to be procured with the funds requested in this estimate 
is substantially lower than the average annual procurement level which has pre- 
vailed since the beginning of Korean hostilities and will result in a deficiency, at 
December 31, 1955, of more than 1,300 modern combat aircraft. This deficiency 
in quantity will be covered by continuing in operation existing combat models 
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lack the modern performance characteristics required to engage potential 
aircraft in unlimited aerial combat. 
Out of the more than 1,300 planes being deleted by the reduction 
vour funds, as reflected in your justification, what types of planes 
have you eliminated from your procurement program? I am not 
king about the resurrection of what you have; I am talking about 
y procurement. 
Captain Scnorcu. We have a list we can furnish you, or I have a 
| can read to you. 
Mr. SuHepparp. If it will not take too long. 
\dmiral Compas. This should be off the record. 
Mr. WieeteswortnH,. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
\Ir. SHepparp. Mr. Chairman, while the responses to this inquiry 
made off the record, I request at this time that they supply to 
clerk of the committee the information the gentleman has just 


iven us, so that we may have it at the time we mark up the bill, 
ry] 


Mr. WigeGLteswortu. May I| interject a question? 

Mr. SHepparp. Surely. 

Me. WiagLeswortn. I understand from what was said this morn- 
ing, and from the two justifications that have been submitted, that the 
emphasis is on the word ‘‘modern,” is it not? Ir other words, there is 

deficiency indicated at December 31, 1955, of 1,300 modernized 
combat aircraft. And the figure under the Truman budget was 900 
modernized combat aircraft, so that the difference in the so-called 
deficiency in modernized planes is about 400? 

Admiral Comss. About 500. 

Captain Scuorcu. The difference is due to the training planes in 
the procurement list and to a difference in attrition between the two 
programs, 

Mr. WieaLesworrn. 400 in combat planes for the regular force and 
500 if you include the training planes? 

Captain Scuorcn, Yes, sir. 

rhe following was subsequently added by the witness:) 
page Mr. Chairman, let me explain the difference between the 400 figure and the 500 

—_ ire. The 400 figure is the difference between the deficiencies in combat aircraft 
ney, he two budgets. The 500 figure is the aifferent numbers of aircraft in the 
ment two procurement lists and includes both combat and noncombat aircraft. This 
r the plus the fact that the different delivery schedules between the two programs 

it in different attrition rates makes it impossible to relate the two figures 
lirectly. 

d. ie 

Mr. Suxpparp. That figure of 1,300, as I have interrogated you, 
still prevails? 

Captain Scuorcu. It does, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Due to that cutback, you state in your justifica- 
tions: 

This deficiency in quantity will be covered by continuing in operation existing 
combat models which lack the modern performance characteristics required to 
engage potential enemy aircraft in unlimited aerial combat. 


What, if any, contemplated reconversion or modernization are you 
going to apply to the 1,300 that you are going to continue in operation 
although they are not of the so-called modern performance characteris- 


{ 9 
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Captain ScnHorcnu. This is classified. 
Mr. WigGLeswortH, Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


OVERHAUL COSTS 


Mr. SHepprarp. Can you tell me what that impact will be on the 
budget in overhaul costs? 

Mr. Lewis. In order to continue these aircraft in operation, we will 
have to overhaul them at a cost of approximately $30,000 per plane 
for the models represented. 

Mr. Suepparp. How many models will be involved in the category 
that you have just referred to, that you are going to overhaul? 

Mr. Lewis. It would be the 1,300. 

Mr. Suepparpb. The full 1,300? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp Is that reflected elsewhere in this budget? 

Mr. Lewis. Not all in this budget, sir, because some of these planes 
will compensate for deliveries we will not get until 1955 and 1956, 
and the money for the overhaul of these deficiency planes will be in 
the 1955 and 1956 budgets. 

Mr. Suepparp. What do you estimate is in the present budget 
before us in the overhaul aspect? 

Mr. Lewis. I would say about $25 million. 


LEAD TIME 


Mr. SHepparpb. In the lead time to which you gentlemen referred 
this morning, was that assumption premised upon a continuity of 
industrial production without any interruptions, or was it considered 
on the basis of your past experience, the interruptions that might have 
been occasioned by strikes, acts of ‘God, or anything of that “kind? 

Admiral Comss. This morning we said it was about 18 months of 
lead time that was required. I believe 18 months is what we have 
included for the normal production except long lead items. But even 
on a follow-on order our experience is that it takes just about 18 
months for all orders. By the time you get the material, get it 
fabricated, and on the line ready to assemble, 18 months have elapsed. 


SUBCONTRACTORS 


Mr. SHepparD. What is your experience in the procurement of an 
airplane as to the number of subcontractors who supply the necessary 
components that go into the plane which the prime contractor as- 
sembles? 

Admiral Comps. There are different companies, of course, handling 
entirely different types of planes. 

Mr. Suepparp. | am referring not to aspecific company. There are 
approximately so many subcontractors who are utilized by a prime 
contractor for bringing together a total assembly; is that right? 

Admiral Comss. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you have a general idea as to what the average 
number of subcontractors would be? 

Captain Brearps.ey. I cannot answer that directly, but our air- 
craft mannfacturers subcontract for from 20 to 45 percent dollarwise. 
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\s I recall, one of our major engine contractors, Pratt & Whitney, deals 
vith some 6,000 subcontractors and vendors and these in turn deal 

th some 30,000 other sources of supply. Not all of these can be 
called subcontractors, because some of them simply provide items that 
are bought by Pratt-Whitney, but more than 36,000 different companies 
are involved in the aggregate. 

\r. SHepparp. They may not be subcontractors, but they take a 
part in the product that is made by the prime contractor, as such. 

Admiral Comps. Also, sir, many of the subcontractors work for 
other subcontractors and not directly for the prime contractor. All 
of the principal subcontractors have their own separate subcontract 

ructures with their own sources of supply. 

\fr. SoepparD. What I was trying to bring out was the intricate 
aspect of accumulating all of the things that go into the final makeup 
of a completed plane. It is not a small operation. Obviously it 
takes a lot of time and is subject to a great many idiosyncrasies and 
all kinds of interruptions in the dealings of the subcontractor with the 
prime contractor. Is that correct or incorrect? 

Admiral Comes. That is correct, sir. 

Captain Brarpsuey. I have seen charts for some of our manufac- 
turers which indicate that they buy materials or items in almost 
every State of the Union to support the aircraft that they make. 


SLOWDOWNS IN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Suepparp. What has been the greatest cause of slowdowns 
that you have encountered in your effort to get a completed aircraft, 
in your experience in the past and under the last budget? 

Admiral Combs. Our greatest slowdowns in individual companies 
have been caused by strikes, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the electronics field, have there been slowdowns 
in production? Has production been slow in that field? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; very slow. It is slow now. Some of 
our most important equipments are going to be awfully late because 
of strikes. General Electric Co., as you know, is now having a big 
strike at their Syracuse plant, and that has been one of our most 
serious situations. 


PREVIOUS MANUFACTURE OF COMPONENTS IN NEWEST PLANE 


Mr. Suepparp. I know this is sort of a shotgun question, but taking 
the newest plane that you depicted, how many of its components 
had been manufactured before? 

Admiral Comps. Very few, it any. I am speaking of our most 
advanced models in quantity production. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Would you estimate that it would run as high as 
75 percent? 

Admiral Comss. Which had not previously been manufactured? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, insofar as major components are con- 
cerned, 

Mr. SuHeprarp. That affects not only the development of the device 
itself in a new field, but it affects the tooling up, the manufacture of 
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- jigs, and so forth, in order to get it into the production-ling 
‘ategory, is that correct? 
A Imiral Comps. It does, sir. 
Mr. Sueprparp. Which, again, represents an extremely long lead- 
time area? 


SHORTAGE OF MACHINE TOOLS AND MATERIALS 


Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. And throughout the whole time, as you 
know, we were faced with a shortage of machine tools and shortag: 
of materials. That, of course, is all behind us. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would you say that that shortage of machine tools 
is completely behind you now? 

Admiral Comps. I would say that it is now under control. 


PRIORITIES TO EXPEDITE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Suepparp. What prerogatives do you have in the field of 
production, so far as priorities are concerned, in order to expedite the 


production of X plane? 

Admiral Comss. We have a military priority list established by the 
Munitions Board. Each service is allowed to designate a number of 
items to take a very high priority on this list. These are the items on 
which we want the greatest effort concentrated. Priorities established 
by this list carry all the way down to any supplier whose effort contrib- 
utes to the accomplishment of the priority work. 

Mr. SHeprarp. You have a priority control to the degree that if 
X fabricator gets stuck on some certain eaneried. vou can enforce the 
delivery of that material? 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION REQUIREMENTS AGENCY 


Admiral Comps. There is a special agency, Mr. Sheppard, th: 
Aircraft Production Requirements Agency (APRA), which functions 
jointly for the Air Force and for the Navy, to handle material problems 
This ageney arranges for the redistribution of material between 
contractors on a military requirements basis. It is the shepherd of 
our material problems 

Mr. SHepparp. You do have comiaes so that material cannot 
held out for any cause whatsoever, if it is in a status of availability 
+90 have control to the degree that you can insist that it be fabricated 

r be furnished by the fabricator? 

Admiral Comrs. To a reasonable extent, yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Well, that answer leaves a hiatus in my question 

Admiral Comss. APRA, Mr. Sheppard, is authorized to establish 
and control required inventory levels of materials but it is difficult to 
enforce controls on other than a cooperative basis. It has been our 
experience, however, that most firms cooperate very willingly with 
this agency 

Captain Bearpsiey. In addition to that, APRA works out mill 
schedules to take care of the priority military programs before other 
orders are met and, if necessary, APRA can request a directive 
ordering a specific company to produc e an essential part for a particu- 
lar plane model. That power is used very sparingly, but the 
mechanism exists and is working. 


b 
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\(r. SHepparpD. In other words, it is available for emergencies, if 
Is needed? 


Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


LIGHTER-THAN-AIR PRODUCTION 


\Mir. SHeppaRD. How do you find procurement in the field of 
so-called lighter-than-air production? Is it available or otherwise? 
Admiral Comps. It is available. Our lighter-than-air preduction, 
isyou know, isconfined to one main producer and a few subcontractors. 
Production has been somewhat slow but the product is a good one. 
Mr. Suepparp. No furtber questions on this item; thank you. 


RANGE OF LEAD TIMES FOR AIRCRAFT 


\fr. WicGLeswortH. Admiral, looking at the confidential supple- 
ld of ment could you give us currently the range of lead time on the various 
e the models listed here? 

Captain BearpsLey. I cannot give it to you for each individual 
vy the model. I can say that in general our planning in the Navy is based 
er of on a continuing production line being supported with 18 months’ 
ns on lead time. 

\ir. WicgGLeswortnH. Do you apply that to all types? 

Captain Brarps.ey. All except the new models that we are trying 

to phase in. The new models require a longer lead time than 18 
months. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. That is just an overall figure; it is not broken 
down in any way with respect to particular types? 

Captain Bearpstey. I can break it down to show how we arrive at 
that firure, 

\ir. WicGLeswortH. Could you furnish for the record taking the 
designations of the types you are asking for, the range of lead time in 
respect to each currently? 

Captain BrearpsLey. Yes, sir. I should like to add, however, that 
for a going production line 18 months is about right. Some of our 
contractors advise 17 or 18 months, others advise 21 to 22 months. 
[t depends on the individual contractor, his individual production 

problems and the types of equipment that go into the aircraft. 

Mr. WieaieswortH. You can give us for the record the range for 
each type? 

Captain Brarpsuey. Yes, sir. 

The information requested is as follows:) 


raft class: Naval aircraft lead time in months) 
Attack 18-24 
Fighter 18-24 
Helicopter LS 
Patrol 19-21 
Search 1S 
Trainer___. ‘ 18 


PRODUCTION SLIPPAGE 
\ir. WiaggLteswortn. What in general terms can you say about the 


lippage of this program, Admiral? Percentagewise, how much bas 
been? 





Admiral Comrs. Do you mean since 1951 or just for the year 1953 

Mr. WicGLteswortsH. Give us both. 

Captain Brearps.ey. Since October of last year through March of 
this year, Mr. Chairman, we made approximately 94 percent of t] 
schedule called for in that length of time. Some 2 percent additional 
were produced, but were held up for certain engineering problems, 
making a total figure of about 96 percent of schedule for that particula 
period of time. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. Where do we stand over all? How much 
slippage has there been? How far behind are we? 

Captain Bearpsiey. We are currently on schedule, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. WiceLesworts. In terms of deliveries we are 100 percent all 
along the line? 

Captain Brearps.ey. Yes, sir; in terms of the official Government 
schedules prepared last October. We have produced more than 
95 percent of the planes called for in those schedules. 

Mr. WiccLesworts. I understand that; but you have got a lot 
of items that have not been delivered, as I understand it, for 1951, 
1952, and 1953 budgets? 

Captain Bearpsiey. These schedules, Mr. Chairman, take into 
account all undelivered aircraft from those earlier programs. 

Mr. WieGLteswortnu. It takes everything in? 

Captain Bearps.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. And from the start the slippage is only about 
4 percent? 

Captain Brearpsutey. No, sir. The 4 percent slippage relates to 
performance during the last 6 months. Overall, since Korea, we 
probably have lost about 18 percent of the aircraft carried on the 
original buildup schedules. 

Mr. Lewis. It was because of that slippage, Mr. Chairman, that 
both the January and the current budgets were lower than those in 
preceding years. 

Mr. WiecLteswortH. That is why I asked the question. I wanted 
to see how much there had been. 


DETERMINATION OF FIRST-LINE PLANE REQUIREMENTS 


Now, you gave us a figure yesterday of what your estimated first- 
line planes were on December 31, 1955, and I think you told us the 
distinction between first-line and second-line depended upon whether 
a given plane could not perform its mission, as I understand it. Is 
that right? 

Admiral Comss. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. When it comes to looking ahead as to how 
many planes will or will not be first-line planes, there is, I assume, a 
considerable degree of speculation or estimate in arriving at the figure; 
is there not? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. Our appraisals are based on reports from 
CIA, ONI, and other intelligence sources that give very good informa- 
tion on what a potential enemy has and also on what he reasonably 
can be expected to have throughout the budget period and beyond. 
Then we design our planes to try to top that performance. If for some 
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accountable reason, or for some reason we could not foresee, that 

intry came up with a plane that was very much better and had a 
much higher performance than the ones that we have now or have 
inder way, our first-line position would change radically because the 
new planes we have been talking about would then no longer be able 

excel at the mission for which they are designed. 

\dmiral Orstiz. I would like to add, Mr. Wigglesworth, that we 
naturally try to combine all possible features to a maximum degree in 
new aircraft. Our estimate is that we will at least equal if we do not 
excel the enemy’s aircraft in performance. It would be most unusual 
for the enemy to find suddenly some new fuel or some new device 
which would put him far ahead of our own technology. So we believe 
our appraisal is pretty sound; we see no reason to believe that he is 
eoing suddenly to take a great jump ahead of that of which we are 
cognizant. If he does, we have got to get better Intelligence. 


DVANCE PROCUREMENT OF LONG LEAD-TIME AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 


Mr. Wiea_eswortnH. Project 1—B, “Advance procurement of long 
lead-time aircraft components,”’ contains a request for $70 million as 
ompared to $195 million in the current fiscal year. I assume that 
s the matter that we have already discussed. The justification states 
that this procedure makes it possible to defer any financing of the 
aircraft contracts themselves until the year in which they must be 
placed to meet deliverv requirements; and that the amount budgeted 
inder this project each year is deducted from the amount requested 
or aircraft procurement in the year following. 

Admiral Comss. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortn. The net result is, by having these components 
stockpiled, you materially reduce the lead time for the aircraft. 

Admiral Comps. In the overall; yes, sir. 


{ 


ACQUISITION OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiegGLeswortu. Project 1-C “Acquisition of aircraft pro- 
duction equipment,’’ has no request for funds, in view of the depart- 
mentwide provision for establishing a mobilization reserve of plants, 
tools, and production equipment contained in the estimate ‘Reserve 
tools and facilities, Department of Defense.”’ 

For fiscal 1953 you had $95 million for this purpose. 

The provision referred to, Admiral Clexton, is the $500 million fund 
under OSD? 

Admiral CLexton. That is right. 


AUGMENTATION OF PETROLEUM FACILITIES 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. Project 1—-D is “Augmentation of petroleum 
facilities.”’ There is no request for funds for 1953, funds having been 
provided in 1952 for the completion of the Navy’s share of this program. 

Are there any questions on budget activity 1? 

Mr. OsrertaG. No questions. 

Mr. SHepparp. No questions. 
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GuipEeD MissiLe anp TarGer Drone PRocUREMENT 


> 


Mr. WieeLteswortH. Turning to budget activity No. 3, “Guid 
missile and target drone procurement,’ there is a request of $104 
million and compared with $152,800,000 in the current fiscal yea 
decrease of $48.000.000 

Within that total $96,330,000 is requested for guided-missile pro 
curement, with a breakdown on page 17 of the justifications 

Admiral Comps. And page 8-3 of the confidential supplement 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortsH. $77,330,000 for service missiles and §$] 
million, roughly, for evaluation missiles. 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir 

Mr. Wiae_tesworrn. As the admiral says, the details are in thi 
confident supplement. 

Admiral Comrs. At this time, sir, [| have another short film, of 
about 5 minutes’ duration, on guided missiles which I would lik 
very much to show, if the committee please 

Mr. WigeLeswortnh. Very well 

Admiral Comes. Captain Merrill will comment on this film as it 
goes along 

(A film was exhibited 

Mr. WieGLeswortnH. Your request seems to be for $96,330,000 
On the confidential supplement there is a figure of $104 million. That 
I take it is because there are included on the confidential sheet some 
target drones? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLteswortn. Do they not appear in your request som: 
where? 

Admiral Comnrs. They appear under item 3-c, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WicGLteswortu. We have not come to that yet? 

Admiral Comrs. No, sir. It will be the next item. 


EVALUATION MISSILES 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. What about the evaluation missiles? What 
State are they in and how good are they? 

Admiral Comrs. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Admiral 
Sides answer that question on evaluation missiles. 

(Admiral Sides made a statement off the record.) 


PLANT FACILITIES FOR MISSILE PRODUCTION 
Mr. Wiaeiesworts. Project 3—-B is “Plant facilities for missil 
J 
production.”’ You had $25,062,000 in the current fiscal year. No 


funds are requested for 1954. 


rARGET DRONE PROCUREMENT 


Under project 3-C “Target drone procurement,’ you request 
$7,670,000 against a figure for the current year of $21,667,000. That 
is covered in the confidential supplemental statement that we have 
been dealing with. 


Are there any further questions on budget activity 37 


»9) 
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\ir. OsteRTAG. No questions. 

Mr. SHerparpb. Is your bookkeeping system of such a character 

at you could possibly trace from the origin of your present guided 
issiles the cost of the best missile you have, operationally speaking? 
Could you, in other words, say to the committee, ‘‘In consideration of 
spending hypothetically $1,757,000, this is what we have accom- 

shed”? Is your bookkeeping system of such a character that that 
be done without going into too expensive an operation? 

“Mr. Lewis. It is, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then I would like to ask you this question. 
Out of the entire guided missiles field, which one do you consider is 
sperational as of the moment? 

Mr. Lewis. We have two missiles that are programed here that 
ire operational. 

\dmiral Comps. | would like Admiral Sides to speak to that, 
because he has knowledge of the missiles in the other services, too. 
{nd that is what you are asking about, I believe? 

Mr. Suerparp. With the reservation that my question had to do 

vith what is in your appropriation. I am trying to trace the appro- 
priation for the Navy in this field. 

Admiral Sipes. I consider the [blank] missile as the closest to 
being operational. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Assuming that that particular type has reached an 
operational status, as you have referred to it, can you give us the 
cost of originating it and putting it into its present operational status? 

Discussion off the record.) 


000 
That 


SON 


TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SERVICE TRAINING 


Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Under budget activity No. 4, ‘Technical 
equipment, service training,’ you request $7,588,000, compared with 
$6,455,000 in the current fiscal year, an increase of $1,333,000, 
overed by pages 20 to 24, inclusive, of the justification. 

There is a breakdown of this activity into six parts on page 24. 

$1,150,536 for airframe components, for which no funds were ap- 
propriated for this year, 1953. 

$2,148,650 for powerplants and propellers, compared with $860,585 

the current fiscal year. 

$782,800 as compared with $565,435 for the current year, for arma- 
ment 

$2,586,000 as compared with $4,546,203 for this vear for electronics 

$720,014 as compared with $296,520 for this year for instruments 
ind mechanical components. 

And, $200,000 as compared with $186,156 for this year for factory 
training. 

\IRFRAME COMPONENTS 


Tell us something about the airframe components item which did 
not appear in either the ace or 1953 program. 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Chairman, we have not requested equipment 
n the airframe ea for technical training purposes since World 
War II. In order for our men to become familiar with the latest type 
of airplanes, planes that attain the tremendous speeds and other high- 
performance characteristics being built into our new aircraft, this 
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equipment is necessary. This equipment will be used in our various 
training programs. Our men will tear it down and put it together, 
to familiarize themselves with the way it is built, so they can repaii 
it and keep it in operation in the field. 

I might explain how we arrive at this estimate for tecbncial equip- 
ment for our training programs. Each year we have an annual 
training conference, which is attended by representatives from Admiral 
Ofstie’s office, from the Bureau of Aeronautics, from the fleet com- 
mands, both Atlantic and Pacific, and from the Training Command 
These representatives sit down around a table and prepare a program 
to train a specific number of men in specific fields in order to meet fleet 
personnel requirements. 

They will say, ‘‘You need so many units of people to be trained to 
do a certain job, if it is to be done properly.”’ 

In that way, by going at this program item by item, they come up 
with the best recommendation that can be made to the committee 
here on what we need in the way of equipment and training schools 
for enlisted men, to take care of the tremendous job we have of keeping 
these boys trained to operate modern military equipment. 

Mr. WiceieswortnH. This apparently includes such things as 
landing gear assemblies, aircraft hvdraulic systems, and cabin pri S- 
surization units. And the justification states that this represents Jess 
than two-tenths of 1 percent of the basic airframe cost under the 1954 
aircraft-procurement program. 

Admiral Comrs. Our men have got to know how to maintain prop- 
erly all of that equipment on which we spend so much of the taxpayers 
money. 

Mr. Osrertac. How did it happen that you waited so long to make 
provision for this? 

Admiral Comps. We have requested funds each year for all equip- 
ment areas other than airframes, as you will see in the comparative 
table. 

Mr. Ostertaag. That is what I am talking about. 

Admiral Comps. Our newer planes are just coming off the produc- 
tion line in quantity and many of their components are just now being 
built for the first time. We have had only a very limited number of 
these components and we felt we could defer a large-scale training 
program until 1954. 

POWER PLANTS 


Mr. WiaeteswortH. What about the powerplant item, power- 
plants and propellers, which shows an increase from $860 ,000 to 
$2,148,000. 

Admiral Comrs. We are getting more modern turbojets and turbo- 
propellers, and one of the first things we have to do is to train our men 
to maintain them when they get to the fleet. If we could have gotten 
the equipment last year, we would have requested the necessary funds 
at that time. 

For instance, we are talking about the J—57, the J-65, and the J-—71, 
three of our newest aircraft engines. We do not have any aircraft 
with these engines installed as of now. Those three engines are quite 
expensive. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. What is that amount? 
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\dmiral Comss. The total for engines is $1,902,650 and covers a 
tal of 23 engines in 5 different categories. 
\ir. WiegLeswortH. Armament has gone up from $565,435 to 
8782 800. 
Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. The increase has been budgeted to cover 
wv items of equipment—fire control, rocket launchers, marine 
er ejectors, compressors, and turrets. In all, there is a quantity 
‘6 items, which total $782,800. I have the unit cost of each of 
m here, if the committee desires them. 
\ir. OstertTaG. Those are more or less accessories to the new 
program? 
\dmiral Comss. They are models of equipment being installed 
ir new aircraft but they will be used, not for operation, but in our 
schools, where they will be torn down, put together again, torn 
lown, ete., until our men become familiar with overhaul and mainte- 
nance techniques. As a result of this training, our men become very 
ipable mechanics, and during their 12 to 15 weeks of training, they 
lyance their knowledge tremendously, as well as their usefulness to 
Navy itself. 
\ir. Ostertaa. Is it regular equipment which is adaptable for this 
raining program? 
\dmiral Comps. It is regular service equipment, Mr. Ostertag, but 
f we used the quantities purchased for operating programs we would 
e to come back and request replacements for items diverted from 
perational use to training use. 
Mr. Wiae_teswortn. Any further questions on Budget Activity 4? 
Mir. OsrertTaG. No questions. 


Mr. Suepparpb. No questions. 


AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Wriaetesworts. Under Budget Activity No. 5, aircraft 
modernization, you request $35,412,000 compared with $19,168,000 
n the current fiscal year, or an increase of $16,244,000, which reflects 

decrease in equipment modernization of $3,735,401, and an increase 
n aircraft conversion of approximately $20 million. 

Admiral Comss. Mr. Chairman, in the confidential supplement, 
page 8-4 lists the conversions that we propose from the sum of money 
that we are requesting, $35,412,000. 

Mr. Wiagcteswortu. This is for your regular force? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. The transport-class conversions cover 
the R4D-—8 and represent a very good bit of business for the Navy. 
We take a plane used during World War II, and for the price of over- 
haul, a new engine and new wings, we receive in return a new airplane, 
ompletely reconditioned and rebuilt with considerably augmented 
performance capabilities. After conversion, the plane will carry a 
heavier load and will fly from 40 to 50 miles an hour faster. 

The total conversion costs amount to about 40 percent if the cost 
of procuring new aircraft of comparable performance and the con- 
verted planes will serve us as well and for as long as new ones would. 

Mr. WigeLtesworts. The justification states that all of the 
material, and half of the conversion labor cost for these conversions 
we budgeted in 1954 at a total of $28,043,464. That is in respect to 
he transport conversions? 
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Admiral Comps. Yes, sir 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. And the remaining conversion labor costs 
will be phased intofiscal year 1955 programing. What is the total 
cost of it? 

Admiral Comss. As I remember, the total cost of the conversion is 
about $37 million; we are asking for $28 million, approximately, noy 
and are deferring the remainder until fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. There are how many of the transport con- 
versions in the picture? 

Admiral Comss. Off the record, sit 

Mr. Wieateswortn. After you have converted them, what do you 
have? In other words, as a result of the conversion, how does it 
compare with what you have had before? 

Admiral Comps. We have an old aircraft, an “+4 + ready to be 
replaced. When we take this old aircraft, overbaul it, and put new 
eq julpm<¢ nt in it, we have a new pl ane for each of the old ones, capabl 
of a much higher performance than the one we turned in. 

Mr. OsrrerraG. For the same purpose? 

Admiral Coss. Yes, sir; but it can do the job much more efficiently 


HEAVY ATTACK 


Mr. WieeLteswortH. What is the total cost involved in the heavy 
attack conversions? 

Admiral Coss. The total cost is $7,368,536. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. That is all. There is no carryover into 1955? 

Admiral Coss. No, sir; that is the total to modernize these heavy 
attack aircraft. 

Off the record discussion 

Mr. Wiae@LteswortsH. And what is the result of the conversion? 

Admiral Comps. It will give us a new plane; for each of our old 
planes we will have a new plane. 

Mr. WiceLesworta. This is all a part of your modernization 
program? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir 

Mr. Osrertac. Are you up to schedule now? 

Admiral Comss. This part of it we have not yet started. 

Mr. OstertaG. This is new money? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. We have tested the prototypes and know 
that this change in these planes is going to help us. We know that 
because we have tried it out. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Any questions on budget activity No. 

Mr. Osrertac. No further questions. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN APPROPRIATIONS FOR MAINTENANCE AND 
OVERHAUL 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the line of demarcation between the appro- 
priation, activity 3 herein—which we have not reached as yet, but | 
am asking for the difference at this time—the budget for ‘Aircraft 
overhaul, Regular Navy,” and your budget activity 5, for which you 
are presently addressing yourself, for “Aircraft modernization”? 
How does this tie in to the modernization of materials? Is this a 
part of the actual overhaul not applied to the modernization of other 
planes? 
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\dmiral Comss. Our aircraft-modernization activity provides both 
for the material and for the labor to complete the modernization. It 
is not an overhaul, because an overhauled plane is basically the same 
after overhaul as it was before. Modernization changes the plane 

id makes it a better plane. 
Mir. SHerpParD. No further questions. 


Navy LEAsE or Propuction Facinuities To WrEsTINGHOUSE 


\ir. WiaeteswortH. Admiral, I would like to ask you if you are 
familiar with the situation of the Pratt & Whitney plant in Jackson 
County, Mo.? 

\dmiral Comps. It is presently under lease with Westinghouse, 

Chairman. 

Mr. Wiaetesworrn. I would like to read from the statement that 

has been brought to my attention. [Reading:] 


» $36 million Navy Department-controlled former Pratt & Whitney plant at 

500 South Troost Street, Jackson County, Mo., adjacent to Kansas City, which 

ns approximately 3,500,000 square feet of floor space, was leased, with the 

tion of approximately 5 percent of the floor area, to the Westinghouse 

ric Corp. in November 1948, the effective date of such lease being December 

1948. Westinghouse was to use the space for the production of Navy turbo- 

raft engines. ‘lhe lease was for a period of 5 years, terminating December 

1953, with provision for extension for 2 additional periods of 5 years each, 

notice of election by Westinghouse to renew the lease. The lease contains 
a clause authorizing recapture of the space for Navy use. 


Then, the rental payments to the Government under the lease are 
given. And the statement continues: 


Inasmuch as the Commission required approximately 25 percent of the floor 


area 
\dmiral Comss. That is the Atomic Energy Commission? 
Mr. WieeteswortH. Yes. [Continuing:] Inasmuch as the Atomic 
Knergy Commission 
required approximately 25 percent of the floor area of this plant for the use of its 
CPFF contractor, the Bendix Aviation Corp., the Commission requested the 
y to exclude that amount of space from the lease with Westinghouse, and after 
lease came into effect the Commission proposed to reimburse the Navy for 
damages resulting from their retaking that part of the premises from Westing- 
house. By reason of the refusal of the Navy to take this action, it became neces- 
for Bendix to secure approximately 925,000 square feet from Westinghouse 
y sublease. The sublease from Westinghouse to Bendix Aviation Corp. was on 
December 1, 1948, and provided for payment of $462,700 for the calendar year 
1949; $487,000 per year for the 1950 through 1953, all subject to certain adjust- 
ents, based on the lessor’s cost of furnishing space and services, plus a reasonable 
profit to Westinghouse, 


And then continuing: 


Although the Commission has from time to time requested the Navy to re- 
arrange matters so that Bendix would rent direct from the Navy, it has not been 
successful in doing so. The Navy takes the position that the Westinghouse lease 

!ppro- and option for renewal cannot be changed. The Navy proposes only that West- 
' inghouse accounts should be examined to see if there is an undue profit. 

but i Kven without such examination of Westinghouse’s accounts, it is apparent that 
reraft Westinghouse makes a substantial profit on the Bendix sublease on property 
h vou which is controlled by one branch of the Government and is occupied by another 
ion’? ranch, This profit may be computed with reasonable accuracy for the years 
this a %49 and 1950 as follows ; cate 6 

dad it is then estimated that there is a profit of $446,151, 





Continuing: 


By reason of the impasse between the Navy and the Commission on this matter, 
and with a view to eliminating the unwarranted indicated profit to Westinghouse 
under the Bendix sublease, definite steps should be taken to compel an equitable 
solution of this matter prior to the renewal date of said lease. 

Admiral Comps. We are in negotiations on that now, between 
Bendix, the Navy, the Atomic Energy Commission, and Westing- 
house. ‘The matter has not as yet been definitely settled, but we are 
working with the Atomic Energy Commission to resolve this diffi- 
culty. , 

Mr. WiaceieswortnH. You feel you are going to work this out? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir; we expect to. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow, at which time we will take up the aircraft and facilities, 


Navy. 
Fripay, May 29, 1953. 
EXPANSION OF PRIVATE PLANTS 


Mr. Wiae.esworrn. Admiral, I want to ask you one question | 
neglected to ask yesterday concerning aircraft and related procure- 
ment and the language with respect to the appropriation. My 
attention is called to the language in the committee print “for the 
expansion of public and not to exceed $100 million for expansion of 
private plants, including land necessary therefor.”” Do you actually 
contemplate the expenditure of $100 million for the expansion of 
private plants? 

Admiial Comrs. No, sir, we do not. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrtu. In fiscal 1954? 

Admiral Comss. No, we do not. I would say that that limitation 
could be deleted. We have recommended that there be no change 
in the appropriation language, because that provision of the language 
is needed to authorize emergency action. I would suggest that it 
be left there for use in case of emergency. 

Mr. WiccLesworts. $100 million looks like a tremendous figure, 
ar ularly if you do not expect to spend any for that purpose. 

Captain Hiescu. It is similar to the provision for the Air Force, 
except that the Air Force appropriation contains no limitation. 

Mr. WiccLteswortnH. In any event you do not contemplate ex- 
pending any of the money for expansion of private plants at this 
time? 

Admiral Comrs. Not with 1954 funds; no. 

Admiral Ciexron. Mr. Chairman, with respect to that language, 
we will require authority in case of emergency, requiring the use of 
some money for expansion of public or private plants, we would 
require some such language. 

Mr. WiccLeswortnH. Yes. 

Admiral CLexton. I think it would be perfectly all right to place 
a limitation on it. The limitation could be removed, which would 
make it similar to the aircraft language in the Air Force appropria- 
tion for procurement. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. We generally like to have some limitation on 
that kind of operation in the bill. Would not a $10 million limitation 
cover the situation? 

Admiral Comrs. A $10 million limitation would be adequate for 
emergency purposes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Fripay, May 29, 1953. 
AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES, NAVY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. THOMAS S. COMBS, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AERO- 
NAUTICS 

REAR ADM. ROBERT S. HATCHER, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

CAPT. MORRIS A. HIRSCH, USN, DIRECTOR, FISCAL DIVISION 

EDWIN J. LEWIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FISCAL DIVISION 

CAPT. JOHN C. ALDERMAN, USN, DIRECTOR, SHORE ESTABLISH- 
MENT DIVISION 

CAPT. JOHN F. MULLEN, JR., USN, DIRECTOR, MAINTENANCE 
DIVISION 

CAPT. PAUL H. HARRINGTON, USN, DIRECTOR, PERSONNEL DIVI- 
SION 

VICE ADM. RALPH A. OFSTIE, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (AIR) 

REAR ADM. JOHN H. SIDES, USN, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILES 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
AIR 

CAPT. WILLIAM A. SCHOECH, USN, HEAD, AVIATION CURRENT 
PROGRAMS AND BUDGET BRANCH, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 

CAPT. RALPH L. SHIFLEY, USN, HEAD, AIRCRAFT PROGRAMS 
SECTION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
AIR 

CAPT CHARLES E. BRUNTON, USN, HEAD, SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 
PROGRAM SECTION, OFFICE OF DCNO (AIR) 

REAR ADM. E. W. CLEXTON, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR 
OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


Estimate, | Estimate, 
1953 | 1954 


Actual, 1952 


| 
riation or estimate $923, 393, 000 | $963, 000, 000 | $970, 000, 000 
i transfer to ‘Military personnel, Army” — 20, 000, 000 

ferred from “‘Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of 

fense’’ pursuant to Public Law 179 10, 136, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 933, 529, 000 943, 000, 000 970, 000, 000 

t nents from non-Federal sources 850, 590 404, 000 350, 000 

bursements from other accounts 19, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 
otal available for obligation. - 953, 379, 590 964, 404, 000 991, 350, 000 
rated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 

tive reappropriation in subsequent year) —10, 098,005 | —15, 000, 000 


Obligations incurred ‘ 943, 281, 585 949, 404, 000 991, 350, 000 
irative transfer from 
Local currency operations, Japan,’’ Department of 
Defense 1, 436, 000 1, 440, 000 
“Service-wide operations, Navy’’- 971, 854 
“Ships and facilities, Navy”’ 404, 251 60, 200 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy”’ 215, 456 
parative transfer to “‘Civil engineering, Navy”’ —31, 791 


Total obligations -__. » he , . 946, 277, 355 950, 904, 200 991, 350, 000 


YoTr.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal 
rty (41 U. S. C. 231 (e)) 
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Mr. Wiae.ieswortH. We will now turn to the appropriation 
“Aircraft and facilities,’ where we find an overall request of $970 
million, as compared with the estimate for the fiscal year 1953 of 
$963 million. Is that right? 

Captain Hirscn. The appropriation for 1953 was $963 million. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Yes. When we take into account, reim- 
bursements, and so on, if this appropriation were allowed, there would 
be a total of $991,350,000, as compared with $950,904,200 in the 
current fiscal vear? 

Captain Hrrscn. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, 


COMTEMPLATED REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. WieeiteswortnH. What are the contemplated reimbursements; 
first, reimbursements from non-Federal sources of $350,000, and 
second, reimbursement from other accounts, $21 million? 

Admiral Comrs. The reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
are from such items as the vehicles which we have turned in, for which 
we get reimbursed in whatever amount of money can be obtained 
from their sale or exchange. 
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\fr. WiceLeswortH. Those are sales? 

(dmiral Comrs. Yes, sir. The $21 million in reimbursements from 

r accounts is composed of returns from military-aid appropria- 
ns, sale of spare parts to other bureaus and military departments, 
harges to station clubs for utilities and other services provided on a 

nbursement basis, and similar items. 

Mr. WiacLteswortn. How much do you contemplate being reim- 
sed by MDAP? 

[r. Lewis. Approximately $11 million, Mr. Chairman. 

[r. WiaGLeswortH. Do we come to that later, or what is that for? 
Mr. Lewis. That is primarily for two purposes: the overhaul of air- 
ft for foreign countries, and the sale to foreign countries of aircraft 
3 in stock. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Sale of spare parts? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

The balance is made up from similar transactions with the Air Force 
the Coast Guard, and from the sale cf utilities, as Admiral Combs 
tioned. 


GENERAL BREAKDOWN OF ACTIVITIES 


Mr. WiaeteswortH. Without objection we will insert in the record 
his point pages 2 to 5, inclusive, of the justification, entitled “Intro- 
luctory Statement’’; and also page 7, which is a general breakdown of 


activities. 


The statements referred to follow:) 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


xcept for production quantities of aircraft and missiles, which are funded else- 
in the Navy’s aviation budget, this appropriation, ‘‘Aircraft and facilities, 
vy,”’ finances the costs of naval aviation from the drawing board to the combat 
rike against the enemy. Between these two extremes lie a multiplicity of 
ential costs without which it would not be possible to achieve the two funda- 
ntal objectives of a fighting foree—victory and peace. Thus, this appropria- 
on pays for aviation research and development, for the overhaul and operation 
iircraft and missiles, for the training of pilots and technicians, for the mainte- 
ce and operation of bases from which aircraft operate and are overhauled, and 
procurement of related technical equipment. 

Fiscal year 1954 estimates for this appropriation are based upon force plans 
ch determine individual requirements for specific program areas. Principal 
ng these are the aircraft operating strength and flying hour levels necessary in 
port of Joint Chiefs of Staff strategic planning. Although the average aircraft 

erating strength for 1954 is planned to remain at the present level, the total 

y hours in 1954 will reflect the impact of the buildup that took place during 

Combat effectiveness will be improved at these levels by virtue of the 

number of high-performance aircraft that will be operating in fleet 
iements. 

keeping with these factors, Navy and Marine Corps flight operations, inelud- 

ose of their Reserve components, are budgeted for 1954 at $217,419,000, 

proximately $47,329,000 higher than in 1953. The flying hour program covered 

his budget estimate has been priced by model at the current actual cost per 
ght-hour for each model. Increased numbers of high-performance aircraft 
erating in fleet complements and increased flying hours account for the increase 


total estimate. The planned operating program, with its larger percentage of 


+} 


hours for high-performance aircraft, is adequate to enable naval aviation to fulfill 


I 
I 
I 


; 


its assigned military mission, and to maintain training at a level which will insure 


at early mobilization requirements can be met with an effective combat force. 
the combined aircraft-overhaul programs planned for 1954 are generally com- 
irable to those of 1953 with respect both to overall cost and to method of com- 


tation. The total 1954 overhaul estimate of $211,473,000 is based upon the 
nber of aircraft and engine overhauls required to support the approved operat- 
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ing program Each aircraft and engine model included in the scheduled workload 
has been priced at 10-percent less than the current cost of overhaul, in antici 
tion of the economies to b ined from continued emphasis on managem« 
fficienc in these industris VI » operations, and no provision has been made for 
» future increases in labor rates or material costs. 
icant progre i ‘ing made, under Navy public-works appropriatio: 
the Naval Aeronautical Shore Establishm: 
ing stations are being improved and mod 
a limited number of new stations and fie] 
he overflow workload of established stati 
ed requirements for additional airspace ha 
of Naval Operations to program the oper 
ad each coast for fleet support, 3 
for a seas commitment. Nine additional auxiliary landing 
> programe to pre e outlying facilities for the conduct of land 
r 1 away from congested areas. 
‘onomize to the fullest possible extent 
ret of a further 7-percent reductior 
lgetary requirements according] 


€ 


at 7-percent less than in 1953 for conti: 
total estimate of $177,378,000 for the Naval Aeronautica] 
[ ! han in 1953 because of the provision made 
perational in 1954 
grams are budgeted for 1954 at the 1953 
he largest portion of these funds is required 
ant projects already in progress, in order to avo 
neconomie level Many of the most inportant 
stilities started, will be in the expensi 
fiscal year 1954 and will require a high le 
é accomplishn ent Aside from the strateg 
improved aircraft and equipment, any er 
tal process below the level programe 
inefficiency and waste, with attenda 
le u ‘ t of the individual projects. 

Fiscal year 1953 budget estimates included for the first time an activity entitl 
“Guided Missile Outfitting,’’ covering missile-test and missile-handling equipment 
for fleet units. Initial procurement 

lished from the funds provided this year and provision for the second incre- 
yf the 3-year program pré 1 with the 1953 estimates is requested in t 
var 1954 budget. The econ ‘ar requirements total $11,127,000 a1 
ed in phase with the missile deliveries and fleet plans for the utilizati 
jlutionary new weapons. 

The “Supporting equipment, materiel and services’ area of the estimate is 
comprised of a number of general programs which collectively support nava 
aviation operations and for which $115,587,000 is requested. Among these pro- 
grams are carrier installations associated with landing and takeoff of aircraft 
operational flight trainers for pilot training, ground equipment for the servicing 

[ craft, inspection costs, photographie equipment for outfitting aircraft, and 
antisubmarine warfare electronic equipment. Requirements for some of thes 
programs are substantially less in 1954 than in 1953, but a number of high priority 
nonrecurring requirements necessitate an increase in the total area amounting to 
$10,737,000. The most important of these priority requirements involves a! 
increase of nearly $18 million to correct deficiencies in Marine Corps tactical 
ground equipment and the initial outfitting of new stations with their require 
allowances of vehicles and equipment. Further, though smaller, increases ar 
planned for flight simulators used in pilot training and for arresting equipment 
capable of handling the greater loads imposed on carriers by modern high-per- 
formance aircraft. 

In total, the requirements covered by the Navy’s “Aircraft and facilities” 
budget for fiscal year 1954 amount to $970 million. Individual program estimates 
under this appropriation reflect the substantial economies that have been pro- 
gramed in naval aviation operations but the grand total is approximately t! 
same as in 1953 due to the reasons previously discussed. Programs overall aré 
in balance, each with the others, and further, to the extent feasible, with all other 
programs of the National Military Establishment. 
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AIRCRAFT AND FactI.itTigEs, Navy 


Summary of obligations by budget activity 


79, 000 2, 570, 000 + 01, 000 
1, 000 9, 000 + 000 
2, 004 178, 153, 00 + § 000 
000 83, 320, OOO 20, 000 
200 177 78, OOO +717, SOL 
), OOO 100, 000 l 000 


000 , 200, 000 AOT. OOF 
O00 74. 000. 000 0 
0, OOO > O16, OOO » 724, 000 


100 11. 127, 000 3 OO 


104, 850, 000 115. 587. 000 +10. 737. OO% 
6, 821, 000 ), 500, 000 21, 0OO 


000, OOO 


' WieeteswortsH. The justification states, that except for 
roduction quantities of aircraft and missiles, which are funded 
lsewhere, this appropriation is to finance the cost of naval aviation 
from the drawing board te the combat strike against the enemy. 

\dmiral Comps. Yes, sir; it covers a broad range of programs. 

lr. WiagGLeswortH. The language further states that the planned 
perating program, with its larger percentage of hours for high- 
performance aircraft, is adequate to enable naval aviation to fulfill 
ts assigned military mission, and to maintain training at a level 
vhich will insure that early mobilization requirements can be met 
with an effective combat force. 

You indicate a 10-percent reduction in the current cost of overhaul; 
6 additional stations; 9 additional auxiliary landing fields, and in an 
effort to economize to the fullest possible extent in operating station 
funds a target of a further 7-percent reduction for fiscal year 1954. 

| notice in the last paragraph of the statement it appears that the 
total estimated requirements covered by the Navy’s ‘‘Aireraft and 
facilities’ budget for fiscal year 1954 amounts to $970 million. The 
otal available, including rermbursements, is apparently $991,350,000, 
sit not? 

Mr. Lewis. The $970 million is the amount we are requesting in 

form of appropriation to carry out our program, the other $21 mil- 
ion represents reimbursements which do not contribute to our pro- 


gram. They represent the cost of work being carried on for other 
agencies On a pay-as-you-go basis. We do not benefit from the 
reimbursements. 


Mr. WiaeLesworta. I see. 
Lewis. The amount is included in the green sheet to provide a 


complete picture of appropriation activity. 
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Fricut Operations, Recutar Navy 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. The appropriation falls into 12 budget 
activities, as appears on page 7, already inserted in the re 
Budget activity No. | is for flicht operations, Regular Navy, for which 
there is a request of $202,570,000, or an increase of $44,191,000 as 

pared with the current fis 7+ year. What does this include? 
{miral Comps. Briefly, Mr. airman, the increase of $44,191,000 
in flight operation reflects the increase in the number of more costly 
high-performance jet aircral iat are operating, the approximate! 
10 percent increase in fli irs, and the increased cost of Wiation 
gasoline, which now includ: » first destination freight cost. Pre- 
vi ualy, first destination fret ght costs were contained in an appro- 
priation budget of another Navy Bureau, the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts; this year, it comes up under ours. 
Mr aera /EsSworTH. That comes under fuel costs? 
A It is included under our flight operations budg 


nder fuel costs? 


been any change in procurement policy 
el for agency operations, other than your 
own? 
Admiral Comss. The method of purchase remains the same, Mr. 
Sheppard, but first destination cost is now included in the charges 
to our appropriation. 


Mr. SHerparp. Thank you. 


Admiral Ctexron. That was a decision of the Defense Department 
to get the three Departments on a similar basis. The transportatior 
of things in servicewide supply and finance appropriation used to 
pay for this. The first destination transportation is in the item itsel 
and the budget of servicewide supply and finance has been Fadieed 
by the same amount as has been added to this appropriation. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you. 


JETS IN OPERATING FORCES 


Mr. WiaeGLeswortrnx. What proportion of the operating aircraft 
were jets in 1953 and what proportion is estimated for 1954, and what 
is expected for 1955? 

Mr. Lewis. This will have to be off the record, 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Very well. 

(Off-record discussion. 


INCREASE IN FUEL COSTS 


Mr. WieGiteswortH. What is the increase in your fuel costs? 
Captain Hirscu. The increase of fuel costs over 1953 is $19,700,000 
Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What is that? 

Admiral Comss. The figure that was given to you, Mr. Chairman, 
includes not only the increased fuel costs, but the first destination 
freight costs. 

Mr. WiaeiteswortH. Can you break that down? 
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Lewis. It is divided about equally between the two items, 
el costs amount to 1 cent per gallon, and the first destination 
' cewise amounts to 1 cent per gallon. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortuH. And the two together make the $19,700,000? 

Lewis. That is correct. 
WiceLeswortH. What are we actually paying per gallon now? 
r. Lewis. It varies, Mr. Chairman, according to grade of gaso- 
and procurement source. 
SnuepparD. You have to buy in the posted market? 
Lewis. We do. The prices range from 11.7 cents per gallon 
et fuel to 22 cents per gallon for the high-grade aviation octane. 
WiGGLesworTH. You are estimating a 10-percent increase in 
and a 5-percent increase in the other, roughly speaking, for the 
il vear 1954? 
Lewis. That is the overall Navy average, Mr. Chairman. 
Wiacec.iesworrn. I understand that. The justification indi- 
s that although the augmentation of operation forces will be 
stantially completed in 1953, nevertheless the average number of 
rating aircraft will be higher in 1954 than in 1953 because of the 

ldup during 1953. 

You have furnished us data in the confidential supplement, pages 
| 3, which show the average number of aircraft operating, the 
hours per plane to be flown, the average cost per hour per 

and the total cost for each of the various categories of planes 
ilved, making the total request $202,507,000. 

[he average number of hours per plane per month is based on the 
xperience in fiscal 1952; is that right? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; and also on our prediction for 1953 
both as to numbers of hours and as to the fuel required per hour of 


nt 
Li 


ESTIMATE BASED ON TOTAL FLYING HOURS PROGRAMED 


\ir. WiaGLesworta. I notice in the justification the statement, 
that the estimate submitted is based on the total flying hours pro- 
gramed, priced on a model basis at the actual cost per flight-hour 
experience during 1952, adjusted to reflect current prices for aviation 
gasoline for each model currently operating. 

Mr. Lewts. The hours are 1953 hours; the costs are 1952 costs. 

Mr. WieGLeswortnH. In other words, you take the average of the 
hours flown, and apply the same average for each model that has been 
in operation with respect to 1952? 

Captain Sarriey. It has been adjusted for new models and for 
exceptional factors applicable to a particular model. 

Mr. WiaeGLesworru. It is on that basis, but they are not the same. 

Captain SuHirtey. No, sir. 


. Mr. Wieateswortn. Generally speaking, it is higher in 1954 than 
0.000 for 195: 9 
, i JUV. 


») 
S 


’ Captain Sarritey. Generally speaking, it is the same in 1954 as for 
irman 1953 


nation Mr. Wiaeieswortnu. The average cost per hour varies all the way 
from $2.72 to $161.16. 
Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WiecieswortH. What are the transports referred to? 
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Admiral Comps. Douglas and the Lockheed transports, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. WicGieswortnH. They run around $75.50 per hour? 

Admiral Comps. On the average; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Any questions on activity No. 1, Mr. Shep- 
pard? 

Mr. SHepparp. One general question: What significance is involved 
in the use of the jet, so far as fuel consumption is concerned? In 
buying that type of fuel for that utility, are we lessening our with- 
drawal effect on the gasoline supply as such? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Sheppard, we are not, because the lower-grade 
fuel used in the jet comes from the same barrel of oil. There is just 
so much capacity in a barrel of oil to produce any type of gasoline 

Mr. SHeppanp. Then the only way we will eventually get the 
converse of that will be when we go to another type of fuel. 


FLIGHT TRAINING PLANES 


Mr. WiecLeswortH. What type of plane is usually used in flight 
training, for pay purposes, for maintaining flight-pay requirements? 

Admiral Comss. The planes that are used in the greatest numbers 
by pilots to maintain flight proficiency are the SNJ, the JRB, and 
the SNB. The latter two are small two-engine planes which will 
take two pilots and train them both at the same time. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. That is not listed as such in this confidential 
supplement. 

Admiral Comss. Not as such, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Would that be the VT trainer? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Admiral CLextron. Approximately $8 an hour. 

Admiral Combs. Yes, sir. 


Frignur Oprrations, NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. Budget activity No. 2 is for flight operation, 
Naval Reserve. This is the same thing for the Reserve? 

Admiral Comes. It is, sir. 

Mr. Wiee.teswortuH. This covers aviation gasoline, jet fuel, oil, 
technical and nontechnical supplies, and equipage. 

Admiral Comps. Those are the materiel costs involved in the opera- 
tion of our aircraft, Mr. Chairman. Details of the program are pre- 
sented on page 7-4, in the confidential supplement. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You request $14,849,000, an increase of 
$3,138,000 as compared with the current fiscal year. Page 7-4 of 
the confidential supplement gives a breakdown similar to the break- 
down in respect to the Regular Naval Forces. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; the methods by which the flight hours 
were priced is the same in both instances. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. There seems to be a decrease here in the 
number of the aircraft operating as compared with 1953 of around 
16 percent. Are all of the elements in cost increases in the previous 
budget activity reflected in this activity? 

Admiral Comss. They are, sir. Specifically, the more costly com- 
bat type of aircraft bemg provided Reserve squadrons account for 
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1,868,000 of the increase and higher gasoline costs account for 

270,000 of the increase. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. Together? The $1.8 million is for the most 
costly type of machine, and how much is for gasoline? 

Admiral Comps. The $1,270,000, sir. 

Mr. WieateswortH. Were the percentages of jets, which you 
vave us off the record, only for the Regular Navy, or for the Naval 
Reserve? 

(Admiral Comss. They were for the Regular Navy. 

Mr. WiecLeswortn. Will you tell us, off the record, what is the 
situation with respect to the Reserves? 

Off-record discussion. ) 


AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL, REGULAR NAVY 


Mr. WiegLesworrn. Under budget activity No. 3, “Aircraft over- 
n increase of 
} to 17 of the 


haul, Regular Navy,” you request $178,153,000, « 
$551.000 as compared with 1953, covered by pages | 
justification, inclusive, with the breakdown on page 16. 

The justification indicates that you anticipate 3,733 overhauls and 
in addition 439 other overhauls programed in conjunction with the 
conversion of obsolescent airframe models to drone configurations. 
Engine overhaul requirements are said to be proportional to the 
number of flight-hours by aircraft model; and the number of engine 
yverhauls required to support the 1954 operating program is given 
as 8,239. 

You also state that the reduction in the current actual cost for each 
aircraft and engine model overhaul is about 10 percent. 


l 


FREQUENCY OF OVERHAUL 


How do you determine how often a plane is to be overhauled? 

Admiral Comss. It is based on experience, Mr. Chairman. Planes 
that are in operation are watched very carefully and the time between 
overhaul reflects our rather considerable experience in this field. 
The interval between overhaul is established in terms of calendar 
months, and varies by aircraft class, but the particular usage which 
a plane has had in this interval has a major effect on the extent of 
overhaul, We ascertain from the log maintained for each individual 
plane what usage it has had—how much of the time was taken up by 
carrier operations, how much ashore, how much in combat, and so 
forth—and from our studies of these records we can develop a well- 
planned overhaul program. 

Kngines are handled somewhat differently. We have to watch our 
engines very carefully between overhauls and have found that num- 
bers of hours in the air is the primary factor affecting the overhaul 
interval. And, as you may remember, when we first started operating 
the jets, we could not keep the engines in the airplane for more than 
75 hours, and sometimes, in the beginning, we had to overhaul them 
after only 25 hours in the air. 

Time intervals for jet engines have increased greatly since those 
early days and we are doing much, much better at the present time. 
Our newest engine models start out relatively low but build up 
rapidly as serviceability is increased. We keep increasing the interval 
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as rapidly as we can do so with safety. This is all based on experience 
and close inspection of the results. 

Mr. WIGGLES WORTH. Is the trend toward an increase in the number 
of months or a decrease? 

Admiral Comss. It is toward an increased number of months. 

sut we must always bear in mind the safety of the plane; we have to 
be very careful not to extend the elapsed time to too great an interval 
because of the human life factors involved. We watch that very 
carefully 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Was a recent study made of the training 
planes at Pensacola, indicating that the time between overhauls, 
respect to that type of plane, could be substantially increased? 

Admiral Coss. I am going to ask Captain Mullen, Director of the 
Maintenance Division, to answer that. 

Captain MuLuen. Yes, sir. That program has been in progress for 
some time. Weare taking groups of planes in the Naval Air Training 
Command and are extending the operating interval under controlled 
conditions. The results generally have been satisfactory and we now 
are extending the program to the fleet in order further to reduce costs. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Mr. WiaeieswortuH. Looking at your breakdown on page 16 of the 
justifications, I notice that you have given us the average unit cost for 
various types of planes to be overhauled. How do those costs com- 
pare with current average unit costs 

Mr. Lewis. For each identical model there is a cost reduction of 
10 percent reflecting our planned efficiency target. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. And the number of overhauls is the estimate 


based on the present condition of the individual plane, or how is it 


») 


arrived For instance, you say you estimate 2,144 overhauls are 
necessary for the combat type of plane. How do you arrive at that 
estimate? 

Admiral moe s. The number of combat types to be overhauled is 
determin o. by the number of combat planes that we propose to fly. 
As we stated yesterday, the reduction in new aircraft deliveries will 
require is to use our older aircraft over a longer period and that makes 
necessary a larger number of overhauls than otherwise would be thi 
case. This estimate takes into consideration the planned operating 
strength, as programmed by the Chief of Naval Operations, the inter- 
val between overhauls, and age distribution of the aircraft now in 
operation. 

Mr. WiGGLeswor’ Any questions, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Suepparp. | Save some general questions that will apply to 
the overhaul operations, as a whole, and if it is satisfactory to you, 
Mr. Chairman, I will wait until you have concluded. 


NUMBER OF OVERHAULS 


Mr. Wiaetesworrs. What is the number of overhauls in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, total? 

Mr. Lewis. In the current fiscal year, for the Regular Navy, 
3,720; for the Naval Reserve, 1,200; and, in addition, there were 320 
drone conversions, which are covered in the overall budget. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I am trying to get the comparative figures 
for those given in the breakdown on page 16. That 3,720 figure 
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i gave me compares with the 4,172 for aircraft overhauls in ‘ fiscal 


r, Lewis. The comparative figure would be 3,720 plus 320. 
dmiral CLexton. 4,040. 
WiGcGLeswortH. The 3,720 plus the 320. 
Lewis. Yes, sir. 
\ir. WiaGLeswortH. How about the number of engines overhauled 
scal 1953 as compared with the estimate of 8,239 in fiseal 1954? 
\{r. Lewis. Number of engines overhauled for the current year for 
Regular Navy, 7,800. 


AIRCRAFT OvERHAUL, NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. WieeLteswortH. Under budget activity No. 4, “Aircraft 
haul, Naval Reserve,”’ you request $33,320,000, or a decrease of 
$6.9 million as compared with the current fiscal year. This is covered 
lled S on pages 17 to 19, inclusive, with the breakdown on page 19. 
now What is the method of computation used in getting the price and 
quirements? Is it the same for the two activities? You estimate 
equired number of overhauls in the fiscal year 1954 at 857 aircraft 
nd 1,102 engines. What are the corresponding 1953 figures for 
overhauls in both respects? 
Mr. Lewis. Aircraft overhauls were 1,200 in 1953; engine overhauls, 
654. As in the case of the two flight operations programs, methods 
ymputation are the same. 
Mr. WiegLeswortrH. What are the corresponding total costs in 
For 1954 they are estimated at $30,107,679 
raft) and $3,212,321 (engines). 
r. Lewis. In both categories the total cost was $40,240,000. 
Mir. WigGLeswortnH. Yes, but I want to break the two down, 
as to aircraft, and (b) as to engine overhauls 
Mr. Lewis. Of that $40 million total for 1953, $33,782,000 is for 
ircraft overhaul and $6,458,000 is for engine overhaul. 


bree . ~99 
categories In 1953¢ for 


{ 


SPARES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. You have stated that there are spare parts 
nvolved in all of these four activities that we have been looking at. 
How much is there in the four requests for spares, and how do you 

termine the amount you will need as distinguished from the type 

spare parts we discussed yesterday under ‘Aircraft and related 
rocurement’’? 
Mr. Lewis. The total amount in here for spare parts, Mr. Chair- 
an, is $96,084,000. That amount is predicated on the usage of 
spare parts in flight operations and in aircraft overhaul. 
Mr. WiagGLeswortu. What is the corresponding figure for 1953? 
Mr. Lewis. The corresponding figure for 1953 was $105,908,000 for 
a smaller flying hour program. 
Mr. WiaaLesworrn. You have given us in very general terms how 
you arrived at this figure. Will you spell that out in a little more 

320 detail for us? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, as each aircraft is overhauled, detail 
yures records are kept of the parts used in that aircraft overhaul. That 
ure record becomes a part of the overhaul unit cost. Accordingly, as we 
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budget for 1954, our budget estimates are predicated on the unit 
costs actually experienced in overhaul establishments. 

Mr. WicGLesworts. In other words, you find by experience that 
a given number of overhauls will be needed, and you will need X 
dollars worth of spare parts. 

Mr. Lewis. That is it, sir. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. And having estimated the number of over- 
hauls for 1954, you apply the same ratio or the same experience to 
the estimated overhauls? 

Mr. Lewis. That is basically correct. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Can you give me any kind of a percentag 
or yardstick in dollars? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. For the Regular Navy, aircraft overhau 
it is approximately 15 percent of the amount budgeted. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Fifteen percent of what? 

Mr. Lewis. Of the amount budgeted. 

Mr. WiaG.esworrn. For what? 

Mr. Lewis. For the total program, sl! 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. For the overhauls? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. That is, insofar as the Regular Navy 
concerned, the overall prices that have been igven us are rough! 
15 percent for spare parts? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. And, the same ratio applies to th 
Reserve, also 

Mr. Wiaciesworta. To the Reserve, also. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; the percentage for the Reserve is approvi- 


mately 14 percent. That, of course, varies for each individual mod 
of aircraft being overhauled. 


SPARE-PARTS INVENTORY 


Mr. Wieaciesworrn. What is the present dollar value of th 
spare-parts inventory? 

Admiral Comes. Our total inventory of aircraft spare parts, in 
cluding all materiel for our Navy operating programs, our retentio! 
reserves held for mobilization purposes, and life-of-type parts for 
aircraft being retained for issue to allied foreign governments 
amounted to $1,389 million as of December 31, 1952. 

Mr. WicGc.ieswortnH. That is in respect to the type of spare parts 
we are talking about now, and exclusive of the spare parts we talked 
about yesterday? 

Admiral Comss. No sir; that includes everything we have in th 
line of aircraft parts and supplies. 

Mr. Lewis. More than 90 percent of that total, Mr. Chairman, is 
comprised of life-of-type spare parts, as distinguished from the cate- 
gory of spare parts budgeted for under this particular appropriation 

Mr. Wieciesworts. Is it possible for you to segregate the two 
categories of spare parts? 

Mr. Lewis. It is rather difficult to segregate the two categories o! 
spares, Mr. Chairman. These dollar figures for our aircraft-parts 
inventory are prepared at each supply point which has stocks on 
hand but our budget computations are based on item-quantity sta- 
tistics summarized at the aviation supply office, the central supply- 
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demand control agency in Philadelphia. The quantity statistics are 
not segregated between the two categories we have been discussing. 

The dollar records are maintained primarily for overall inventory 
countability, as distinguished from the inventory-item-control func- 

on served by the quantity statistics. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. What is the figure for spare parts funded but 

delivered as of June 30, 1953? 

Mr. Lewis. It is approximately $2 billion, sir. 

\Mir. WicGLeswortH. What? 

\Mir. Lewis. Approximately $2 billion, Mr. Chairman 

\ir. WicGLeswortn. $2 billion. 

\Mir. Lewis. Yes, sir; that, you may recall, is the same figure you 

ntioned earlier in the hearings. 

Mr. WiaeLesworrnH. Can you give us the usage figures for, say, 
the fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954? 

Mir. Lewis. It is difficult to measure usages in terms of dollars, 
Mr. Wigglesworth, because a great deal of the usage is on an exchange 
basis. For example, when a generator is worn out and a new one is 

ed to a fleet squadron, the worn out generator comes back for 
ir. Since both new and repairable generators are included in our 
llar inventories at the same unit price, the dollar impact of this 
change on inventory value is zero. We still have a generator in 

‘inventories, although we now have the old one that was returned 

exchange for the new one. The dollar records thus reflect net 

sues rather than gross issues. 

Mr. WiegGLeswortH. Do you know what the net issues have been? 

Mr. Lewis. The net issues for 1953 are, I believe, $373 million. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Do you have 1952 and estimated 1954? 

Mr. Lewis. The 1952 figure was $342 million. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. And do you have an estimate for 1954? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir, because our forward projections are made on 
an oe item basis and these quantity issues have not been 
converted to dollar summaries where no procurement is involved. 
The net heave I gave you earlier for 1953 is predicated on the first 
6 months’ field reports. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. The $96 million here represents the funds 
for replacement or procurement in 1954? 

Mr. Lewis. It does, sir, for the common interchangeable items 
inanced under this appropriation. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. To what extent are these spare parts inter- 
changeable, in common use, so to speak? 

Mr. Lewis. These common-type items are largely interchangeable, 
but not entirely so. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. And what proportion of the overall are 
common types? 

Mr. Lewis. Do you mean of the $96 million or of the total 
inventory? 

Mr. WiaeLtesworrtu. I mean of the total inventory, or both. 

Mr. Lewis. Of the $96 million, I would estimate from our exper- 
lence data that about 75 percent is interchangeable. Of the overall 
inventory, less than 10 percent would be interchangeable. Most of 
our inventory, as Admiral Combs explained ye sterday, is composed 
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of life-of-type spare parts which are peculiar to individual models or 
model series of airplane Ss. 


Mr. WiagGLtesworru. Mr. Sheppard. 
Arrcrarr OveRHAUL 


Mr. Saepparp. Admiral, I see that Pg 3 total estimate in 
overhaul category is $211,473,000, to be disbursed in the overha 
program 1n both the Recular Nav\ and the Naval Reserve. i] 
estimate is to cover a total of 5,029 aircraft overhauls in both the 
lar Navy and the Naval Reserve, and a total of 9,341 engin 
overhauls in both the Regular Navy and the Naval Reserve, or a grand 
total of 14,370 in the overhaul « ategory for the Regular N: avy and the 
Reserve. 

One of the features I am interested in is that the Regular Navy 
overhaul estimate shows an increase over the 1953 estimate of 
$551.000. whereas the Naval Reserve imate shows a decrease of 
96,920, 000. What is the reason for the ree in the Naval Resery 
overhaul estimate? One would think that, due to the type of pranea S 
the Reserves use, their overhaul requirements would be equal, 
least, if not more than those of the Regular Navy per ship estimate 
What is the answer to that? 

\dmiral Comrs. The answer lies in the reduction in the number of 

raft in the Naval Reserve from 1953 to 1954. 
Mr. SHerpparpb. Does that reduction take into consideration the 


ril 


, 1 
aircraft going into obsolescence 


Admiral Comers. To some extent; yes. You understand, Mr. 


Sheppard, that t he « juality of overhaul for the Regular Navy and the 

Reserve is ident When a plane goes in for overhaul, we do not 

know whether ie it comes out, the Regular Navy or the Reserve 

“ len ret it. There is 0 RIP EP peo OPO for the Regu- 
-N: avy and a different kind for the Reserve. 


CONTRACTUAL OVERHAULS 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the total overhaul, Regular 
Navy and Reserve, what, if any, part of the 14,370 overhauls is being 
contracted out to private operators in the overhaul field? 

Admiral Comps. None of the combat aircraft overhauls are, but a 
number of our transport overhauls are being accomplished commer- 
cially. The JRB’s that I was describing earlier - the hearings are 
overhauled commercially and we have contracts for the overhaul of 
large transports. For various reasons, we try to overhaul all our 
combat models ourselves. Our combat models contain intricate and 
highly classified equipment which we must necessarily handle under 
strict security safeguards. 

Mr. Suepparp. I assume, from that, that the 14,370 overhauls are 
all in the combat definition? 

Admiral Comss. Not all of them are, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHepparp. How many of the 14,370 are not in the combat 
definition? 

Admiral Comrs. The money value for the commercial overhauls is 
included in the 14,370 workload on which these estimates are predi- 
cated. 
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Mr. Suepparp. The thing I am trying to determine, for the record, 

why does the Navy not contract the work for those planes that are 
not in combat status. You must have some reason for it, and I am 

ne to learn what that reason is. 

Captain MuLueNn. In the matter of combat overhauls 

\ir. SHepparD. Drop combat. Combat is out of the discussion at 
moment. My question is addressed to the percentage of the 
70 total overhauls not in the combat definition. What that 

icentage is, 1 do not know. You will supply that for the record. 
\dmiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

\ir. SHepparD. But, for the purpose of getting an answer to my 

iestion, let us assume that, out of the 14,370 overhauls, 3,000 are 
in the combat category. My question is, why do you not have 
se 3,000 overhauls contracted to private operators in the overhaul 


eld 
Captain MuLLEeN. For a variety of reasons, Mr. Sheppard. In the 
place, our shops have adequate capacity to do it and we think 
can do it as cheaply or cheaper. 
SHEPPARD. That is one of the points that is motivating the 
tion. The private-industry associations state that you cannot 
ind have not, and they have mathematics to prove that. 

Captain Mu tien. One of the primary factors was the Pensacola 

periment that the Chairman referred to earlier in the hearings. By 

¢ the facility at Pensacola to overhaul the noncombatant aircraft 
re able to carry out that experiment. Only by utilizing the inspec- 

n facilities there to interrelate the training curriculum and the in- 

trial workload is it possible to defer the overhaul of these training 
nes until they absolutely must be overhauled. That overhaul facil- 

y is located in the center of the training command area 

Mr. Suppparp. With regard to that comment, why would you have 
o overhaul any plane that did not need it, whether it was being done 

your shops at Pensacola or in 2 commercial shop? 

Captain MuuLuen. In dealing with private industry we have to pro- 
vide a schedule in advance for work to be performed, so many months 

ead of time. That would require us to turn planes over on sched- 

, Whereas ot Pensacola, even though a schedule might call for the 
overhaul of a plane, if by inspection it is determined that that plane 
could my for another month o1 2 months without endangering the flier, 

‘keep it in the air until that time. We do use private industry, as 
Admiral Combs has mentioned, for other types of noncombantant 
lane 5. 

\dmiral Comps. I would like to add one point. As you know, any 

mmercial company, to do a job cheaply, would like to do it in a 
roduction-line method. 

Mr. Suepparp. They have to do it in a production-line method to 

ke a profit. 

Admiral Comers. If we had 100 airplanes to be overhauled, they 
vould want to take those 100 and do the same thing for every air- 
plane. That way they could do it cheaper. We do not do that and 
by not doing that we believe we will be able to partially meet this 10 
percent reduction that we are trying to achieve. When we get an 

rplane in our shops, we hav inspectors go over it. There may be 
two of the same type sitting on the floor. One has had a terrific 18 
months of hard usage. The other has had a comparatively easy 
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time in its 18 months. The inspectors will determine that the o; 
that has had an easy time will not have to be completely torn dow 
The other one has to be torn all apart because it has had such hard 
usage. You see what that would do to a production-line method 
It would tear a production line apart to do different things to tw 
airplanes. We do it in our own shops and save money thereby. \\ 
find on analvsis that we can do a cheaper job because in many 
stances we will not do the same thing on every airplane. 


STANDBY PLANTS 


Mr. SHepparp. Have you been called upon by the Office of 
Secretary of Defense to contribute workloads to standby plants 
eventual use in case the mobilization is required? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir, we have not been called upon to do this 
We have our own industrial reserve standby plants, as you knovy 
Many of them are not doing the kind of work they would have to do 
in times of emergency. 

Mr. SHeprarp. What type of work are you putting into the stand! 
plants? Iam addressing myself strictly to the overhaul category 

Admiral Comps. We are not putting any overhauls into standby 
plants. These plants are now operating on subcontracts for wo 
related to the construction of aircraft. 

Mr. Suepparp. Have you ever had occasion to compile overhau 
figures in your own shops as against those of private industry fo 
competitive analysis? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir, we have had occasion to do that 

Mr. Sueprarp. How long ago? 

Admiral Cons. To my own knowledge, it has been about a yea 
and a half ago. At that time we had bids from some 12 to 15 com 
panies, as I euniathias to overhaul some of our transport-type au 
craft. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would you consider those bids generally as refle: 
ing the differential in present costs? Would they be applicable noy 

Admiral Comps. I believe they would. 

Mr. SHepparp. If, hypothetically, there has been a 5 or 10 perce 
increase in cost since that time, it would be reflected in both operations 

Admiral Comss. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NAVY POLICY RE COMMERCIAL OVERHAUL 


Mr. SHepparp. My reason for the question is that I think th 
explanation should be in the record, but I do not want to encumber t! 
record with unnecessary matter. If you would summarize it an 
place it in the record, we would appreciate it. Would that involv 
creat deal of work? 

Mr. Lewis. The file is about so big [indicating]. It will take som 
work, but we are perfectly willing to do it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I do not want to overburden you, but we will b 
confronted with this situation, and any explanation that could bh 
put in the record that would justify the policy of the Navy at thi 





hey 


ent in the field we have been inquiring about, I think should be 
ed in the record. The chairman may have a different opinion. 
\ir. WiceLeswortuH. No. I agree. 
\dmiral Comps. We will get something in the record. 


rT 


[he matter referred to follows:) 


\ 


STATEMENT REGARDING COMMERCIAL OVERHAUL 


Navy’s policy regarding commercial overhaul of aircraft reflects the best 
balance between economy of operation and military reaainess. It is 
ed on achieving the maximum degree of aircraft availability compatible 
perational efficiency and costs involved Overhaul costs alone represent 
of many factors that must be considered in achieving this balance 
ere are presently in existence within the naval aeronautical organization 
facilities for the accomplishment of aircraft line maintenance and 
These facilities were constructed largely during World War II when 
‘ial facilities were unavailable and are adequate in capacity to handle all 
vy foreseeable Navy-mobilization requirements in this field Much of 
iilable Navy-owned capacity is carried in standby status at the present 
all of it is strategically located geographically to provide the most 
| possible support for Navy and Marine Corps operational requirements 
expensive and time-consuming transportation problems 
v of the extensive investment previously made in these Government- 
‘ilities, and the large available capacity that presently exists, the Navy 
ly holds a great economic advantage relative to commercial companies. 
Government-owned facilities located on our operational fields would 
rate whether or not used and, in fact, deteriorate less while in use. Thus, 
ention in use to the extent necessary to meet current overhaul require- 
est assures the essential mobilization potential 
as been the Navy’s experience that few aircraft overhaul jobs can be 
| commercially as economically as they can by the Navy itself, in view 
anv natural advantages enjoyed by the Navy as a result of location and 


ld War II investments. By far the greatest cost associated with aircraft 
s represented by the loss involved in keeping aircraft out of operation 
procurement requirements necessarily are predicated both on operating 
factors and on overhaul factors and to the extent time out of service is 


procurement requirements are lessened. Time expended in line maint 


{ 
in overhaul has a direct bearing both on operational availability of 
id on the number of aircraft required to maintain any given operating 
By keeping overhaul time, which must be measured from the date a 
ased by a squadron to the date it is returned after overhaul to another 
to a minimum the Navy achieves substantial savings in aircraft- 
requirements 
but, few exceptions, contract-bid prices have exceeded the added cost of 
of accomplishing the work involved. This higher commercial cost 
1) A reasonable profit for the company; (2) the inability of the Navy to 
a steady production line, due to inherent uncertainty regarding avail- 
for release of aircraft to overhaul by the operating commands; (3) a con- 
le variance in the amount of work required to be performed on each 
+) the extensive handling of classified equipment; (5) the added cost of 
ling spare-parts support, already available within the naval aeronautical 
zation, to the individual contractors involved; and (6) shipping costs not 
by the Navy where the workload can be performed largely in the area 
generated. The Navy does, and has for years, made use of commercial 
ucts for overhaul work wherever economically advantageous to do so, 
irly where overhaul and modernization can be combined in a single job 
ist be borne in mind that Navy-owned overhaul facilities are fully inte- 
with operational programs and that the integrated combination of line- 
nance support and overhaul support makes possible Navy ability to accom- 
fluctuating aircraft-overhaul requirements on a timely and economical 
Without this well-planned and carefully developed integration between 
itional and overhaul programs the extensive benefits being derived from the 
cola project discussed in the testimony would not have been possible. In 
on, the Navy’s overhaul operations afford an otherwise unavailable means 
ning enlisted personnel for field-maintenance assignments and for line- 
nance functions in combat areas; they make possible quick adjustment to 
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bat needs; and they provide a higher degree of security over classified milit 


equipment than could possibly be provided elsewhere. 


ary 


Mr. WicecLteswortH. I am not clear on one statement that was 
made. You stated that none of these 14,370 overhauls will be mad; 
outside of the Navy. Is that right? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. If I left that impression, I was in error 
We are asking for money for 14,370 overhauls, including aircraft and 
engines, and some of them—in the transport field—will be unde: 
contract 

Mr. WicGLeswortx. How many dollars does that represent? 

Mr. Lewis. Total outside work will amount to about $30 million 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. $30 million out of $211 million. Have you 
any idea how many overhauls that represents? 

Mr. Lewis. It is difficult to give a precise figure. In the neighbor- 
hood of 150. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Is it your position, Admiral, that these out- 
side contractors are not an essential part of our mobilization bas 
the event of real trouble? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. I feel they can be well used in case o 
real trouble. I have a feeling, however, that their greatest utility 
in time of trouble probably will not be in overhauling aircraft, but 
will be in building new aircraft, or helping to build new aircraft. 

Mr. WicGLesworrtn. That raises the question in my mind, if they 
are an essential part of our mobilization base, is that fact not a ve 
material consideration in the allocation of your noncombat overhau 
work? In other words, if the Navy does substantially all the wor 
and there is nothing left for these private organizations which ar 
essential to us in time of need, you will not have them when the tiny 
comes unless you give them sufficient work to keep them occupied. 

Admiral Comps. I believe they will have sufficient work to k 
them fairly well occupied. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SITUATION AT AIR MATERIEL COMMAND, DAYTON 


Mr. SHepparp. My information is that the Secretary of Defense 
directed the Air Materiel Command at Dayton to set aside work to 
take care of so many standby facilities. What really has happened 
under that operation is that the Air Materiel Command at Dayton 
extended their contractual work under the original concept that 
came up in the early part of putting this military situation together 
Then we had a relaxation of that program, when they had to retract. 
They took out of the channeling into the private-contractor standby 
plants a certain volume of workload requirement. Then we had a 
second slowdown on top of the first, as a result of which those that 
are in the so-called program for mobilization operation have gotten 
down to the bottom of the barrel because of the backup in workload 
requirement. A presentation has been made to the: Air Materiel 
Command in the Defense Office of the position that these standby 
plants are in. 

In this mobilization-standby issue, either there has got to be some 
additional work put into those plants, or they have got to reduce the 
number of plants that they have kept in operation for mobilization 
purposes. I do not remember the exact number of plants. But 
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assuming it was 50, under the present workload they will have to 
reduce that amount unless they get more work. 

\dmiral Comes. Are all those 54 now in the business of overhauling? 

\ir. SuepparpD. That is my understanding, if the figure of 50 is 
correct. | may be wrong. 

(dmiral Comps. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral CLexron. If you look at pages 16 and 19 and add up the 
noncombat overhaul work, it totals $45 million. A part of that is 
material. Therefore, if they are planning on contracting with outside 
concerns for $30 million of the overhaul work, that is practically all of 
the noncombat overhaul work there is »vailable. 

\Mr. Suepparp. How is it handled? Is it going into the pool they 
are trying to sustain, or not? 

\dmiral CLExTon. I cannot answer that. We would request bids, 

would we not? 
Admiral COMBS. Yes The Air Force is, ] believe, requesting bids 
at the present time and we also get bids for our commercial work. 
We have developed over the years very comprehensive methods of 
analyzing bids so that we can accept the best deal for the Government 
and also be in a position to explain to those who lose out why they did 
not get the contract. When a man comes to me and says, ‘Why 
I get the bid?” I can sit down and show him by our evaluations 
ie did not get it. At the present time we have contracts with 
Douglas, Lockheed, and Beech to overhaul noncombat airplanes. 


{ 
} 


POLICY ON OVERHAUL PROGRAM 


SHEPPARD. To me there is a very important factor involved 
ere insofar as mobilization requirements are concerned. If those 
in the policymaking category have determined they want to main- 
tain 54 plans in business, they must arrange to see that a certain 
amount of work goes in those plants to keep them in operation. | 
wonder if anyone here can tell me what is the policy on the overhaul 
program? 

Admiral Comrs. I do not know, so far as the Secretary of Defense’s 
overall plans are concerned. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who is the representative of the Secretary of 
Defense here? 

Admiral CLextron. There is none. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think it would be advisable to request the Sec- 
retary of Defense to give us the policy relative to the number of 
private overhaul plants that should remain in operation for mobiliza- 
tion purposes. 

Mr. WigeLteswortu. I think that can probably be readily obtained. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all. 


SraTion Operations, Reautar Navy 


Mr. Wiaeteswortnu. Budget activity 5, “Station operations, Reg- 
ular Navy.”’ The 1954 request is for $177,378,000, an increase of 
$717,800 over the 1953 estimate. This appears to be in respect to 


71 stations. 
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Admiral Comps. Those are the 71 stations programed, Mr. Chair- 
man, for Regular Navy and Marine Corps aviation missions. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. Is that the same number we have now? 

Admiral Comss. That is the number we have now, sir. 

Mr. WicGLteswortn. The same in 1954? 

Admiral Comps. In our 1954 revised budget. It represents an 
increase over 1953, as shown on page 7—20 of our budget justification 

\ir. WicGLEswortn. Sixty-five now and 71 in fiscal 1954? 

Admiral Comns. Yes sir 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Those stations are actually in five major 
categories: Fleet support stations; training stations; research and de- 
velopment stations; miscellaneous facilities; and extracontinental 
Stations. 

The justification indicates that of every dollar expended under this 
budget aetivity. 70 cents goes for operating costs as distinguishe 
from maintenance costs, and 30 cents goes for recurring, day-to-day 
maintenance. 

The justification also states that station operations requirements for 
1954 are budgeted at $177,378,000, reflecting approximately a a 7 per- 
cent reduction in expe sek he ‘ss at continuing stations, despite an in- 
creasing workload at these stations. There 1s apparently a decrease 
in respect to the 65 continuing stations, and the overall increa.e comes 
about from the increase from 65 to 71 stations? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLieswortH. The 6 additional stations and 9 additional 
auxiliary landing fields programed for activation in 1954 are estimated 
to cost $2.765.000. Is that correct? 

Admiral Comps. It is, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. Off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiee.eswortH. The justification further indicates that some 
$419 million of facilities at existing stations which have been covered 
by recent public works appropriations will become operational for the 
first time in 1954, requiring under this activity $5,237,000; and that 
the request also includes $3,189,000 for the increased cost of supporting 
for a full vear in fiscal 1954, stations phasing into operation during 
fiscal 1952 

According to the breakdown on page 24, you started with your 1953 
costs as a base, $176,660,200, from which you deducted $10,473,200, 
represented programed reduction in maintenance and operating 
standards at existing facilities during fiscal 1954. 

That means what? Increased efficiency? 

Admiral Comrs. We are going to try to make all the savings we 
can in this area, Mr. Chairman, but unquestionably the standards of 
maintenance are going to be somewhat lower. I do not believe we 
in 1 year can attain this 7 percent by added efficiency alone. 

Mr. Wieeieswortnh. A little less maintenance? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; that is what it will amount to. 

Mr. WiceLteswortnH. That leaves $166,187,000. Then you add to 
that $2,765,000 for the cost of new stations and fields being activated 
in 1954; $5,237,000 for the cost of operating the additional facilities 
becoming operational at existing stations in 1954; and $3,189,000 for 
increased cost of supporting for a full year in 1954 stations phasing 
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into operation during 1953, which gives an overall request of 
$177,378,000. 
PHASING STATIONS 


[ am not clear as to that last item, “‘Stations phasing into operation 
ring 1953.” Is that over and above the 71, or included in the 71? 
Admiral Comps. Our phasing stations are included in the 65 total 
1953 and also in the 71 total for 1954. They represent a small 
roup of stations which have been increasing in size over the past 
to their full operational status. We have phasing stations at 
nco, New River, and Miami, which will be in full operation by 
1, 1953. 
WiGcGLeswortH. The $2,765,000 is for six stations? 
\dmiral Comps. Six stations and nine auxiliary landing fields, Mr. 
rman. 
\Mir. WieaLeswortH. The $5,237,000 is for facilities at those 
ne? 
\dmiral Comrs. No, sir. The $5,237,000 covers additional facil- 
at the 65 stations we now ociia including heavier runways, 
a aircraft parking areas to compensate for jet blast, wide 
ing circles, modernized control towers, additional hangars, separ- 
jet fuel facilities, and specialized overhaul shops and jet engine 
t cells. All of those are included in the additional facilities becom- 
r operational in 1954. 
tional Mr. WieeiteswortH. The $3,189,000 is for supporting for a full 
nated ear in 1954 three stations in operation for a part of 1953? 
(dmiral Comps. In part, sir. Mr. Chairman, in order to keep the 
rd straight, [ gave the names of three stations. We have more 
1 that. We have a total of eight phasing stations. 
WiGcGLeswortH. How many? 
some niral Comss. A total of eight phasing stations. 
vered . ‘. WieaLeswortH. Why do we need these six new stations? 
yr the Captain Brunton. Three of these stations are for the Training 
Command. One of them, on the west coast, is for a gunnery training 
wrting field for the fleet activities on the west coast. The fifth station, on 
luring the east coast, is for the expanded Marine forces at Cherry Point. 
The sixth station is an overseas station to meet a NATO commitment. 
° 1953 
39 ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Have you got a shopping list or breakdown 
of * $5,237,000 for additional facilities? 
Captain ALDERMAN. Yes, sir; we do. 
Mr. WiceLeswortH. May I look at it? 
Captain ALDERMAN. Yes, sir [handing paper to Mr. Wigglesworth]. 
Mr. Wiaa.ieswortu. I see there are some 22 new facilities under 
fleet-support stations; 4 under training stations; 2 under research 
and development stations; 1 under miscellaneous facilities; and 10 
dd to under extracontinental stations. 
What is the general picture in regard to the new facilities? Is the 


vated 
ilities work pretty well completed, or will it be completed if these funds 
00 for are made available? 


Admiral Comps. We have had certain phases of this in our public 
works programs for 1951, 1952 and 1953. The whole plan of our jet 


1asing 
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complex arrangement is not complete. We have more to go. We 
have requested public works funds in 1954 to carry out the next 
increment toward completion; it is a continuing program and will be 
for the next year or so. This request just takes into account the cost 
of operating those facilities that have been completed and are in 
operation. 

Mr. WiceLesworts. Are all these so-called new facilities 
operation now? 

Admiral Comps. They will be during the year 1954, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. Are they all under construction now? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. 


rEST CELLS 


Mr. Suepparp. I do not know if this is the proper place to direct 
this interrogation or not, Mr. Chairman. Are there any test cells in 
these facilities requests? 

Captain ALDERMAN. No, sir. There is no construction in this. 

Admiral Comss. The jet engine test cells are covered by the public 
works budget, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you requesting public works to do any test cell 
construction? 

Captain ALDERMAN. We are, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Where? 

Captain ALDERMAN. At 4 different stations, 2 on the west coast 
and 2 on the east coast, test cells are under construction and funds 
are being sought in the public works bill of 1954 for additional test 
cells. 

Mr. Suepparp. Have you any completed, that you are using? 

Captain ALDERMAN. No, sir. We have none completed. They 
are under construction. 

Mr. Suppparp. What research has been done on those test cells 
that would indicate they will be a successful operation once they ar 
completed? 

Captain Mu.uen. They are designed along the lines of those now 
used by manufacturers to test their new production and develop- 
mental engines. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are they comparable with the test cells the Chrysler 
people are putting in their plant? 

Captain Mu.urn. I understand ours are similar and will do the 
job, sir. 

Admiral Comss. I am familiar with what you have done in connec- 
tion with the Chrysler test cells, Mr. Sheppard, and I appreciate that 
very much. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you, Admiral, but what I want to know is 
whether, at the monent, in your opinion, we have any test cells—Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or anyplace—where we have a pattern of operational 
success to the degree we are justified in completing the program? 

Captain Hirscu. Pratt-Whitney have just completed a very modern 
test cell for testing turbo jets, and it is extremely successful. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do our specifications carry the identical require- 
ments that Pratt-Whitney are utilizing? 

Captain Mutuen. Insofar as engines are concerned they do. 
Ours are for testing purposes pure and simple. 
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\ir. SHerparD. I am more interested in the functional durability 

he cell than the technical aspects. It has been the structural 

ts that caused trouble and it cost the Government a lot of money 

we have not met with very good success. That is not neces- 
ly attributable to the Navy alone. 

iptain Mu.Luen. We have incorporated all the safety features 

se test cells. 

SHEPPARD. If your specifications are the same as Pratt- 
tney’s you should have the same operational end result, and it is 
inderstanding that we are using the same specifications in the 

vy that are utilized by Pratt-Whitney; is that correct? 

\dmiral Comrs. I do not know whether the specifications are 
tical. I know we do not have the elaborate test requirements that 
do. There would be no reason for us to spend all the money 
would be required to build a test cell exactly like theirs. 

Mir. SHerpparD. What will you get from your cells, noise suppres- 


\dmiral Comrs. Noise suppression plus quick installation and 

lick teardown. When we overhaul an engine we test it 2 or 3 hours 
vank it off the test stand. 

Mr. SHepparD. The information I have is that we are beginning 
levelop trouble in all areas by not having noise suppression. The 

etors are taking cognizance of the effects of the noise on their 

tients. Apparently here is a situation that is overtaking us. That 

ll cause trouble if we do not do something to suppress that sound. 

am talking about the psychological and physical effect on people 

diately associated with it, and I think you will find your test 
yperations will be an influencing factor in your future, particularly 
here you are close to thickly populated sections. 

Admiral Comps. We have converted test cells that we are using 
testing the jets in use, including engines of high thrust. Most of 
noise comes from the afterburner. 

\ir. SHepparp. As far as the record is concerned, you are applying 
the ingenuity you can get to sound suppression? 
lmiral Comps. We are, sir. 

SHEPPARD. That is all. 


AUXILIARY LANDING FIELDS 


‘ 


‘ir. WieeLeswortH. I am advised that the total figure for these 

f new stations in the confidential supplement you have given us is 
ymnnec- $2,009,000 compared to $2,765,000 in the justification. Is there an 
e that xplanation of that? 

\dmiral Comrs. The auxiliary landing fields also are budgeted 
10W is nder that item. 
Army, \ir. Lewis. The 6 stations reflected in your computations, Mr. 
tional Wigglesworth, are the 6 new stations and do not include the auxiliary 
? anding fields related to the 65 stations we have in operation at the 
odern present time. 
OTHER INCREASES 

quire- : ; ae vy 
‘lr. WiegLeswortu. I notice in addition to the new stations there 
are some very sizable increases. For instance, Glynco, Ga., an 
ncrease of $500,000. 
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Admiral Comps. That is one of the phasing stations, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. Then at Oceana, Va., an increase of $300,000 

Admiral Comps. That is another phasing station; it is one of th 
new master jet stations. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Hutchinson, Kans., an increase of $320,000 

Admiral Comps. That is a phasing station. 

Mr. WiaecLesworts. Trenton, N. J., almost a million dollars 

Admiral Comps. That is a phasing station. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. What about Kaneohe Bay? 

Admiral Comss. That also is a phasing station. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What is meant by the item of $1,111,000 
under “‘Miscellaneous facilities’? entitled ‘All other functions and 
units’’? 

Captain ALDERMAN. That covers leases, Mr. Chairman, support of 
weather units, and our contribution toward MATS headquart 
costs. 

STaTION Operations, NavaAL RESERVE 


Mr. WicGLeswortsH. Budget activity 6, “Station operations 
Naval Reserve.’”’ You are requesting $10,300,000, a decrease of 
$150,000. The justification states that the shore establishment 
required to keep reservists up to date in the flight and technical ad- 
vancements associated with newer types of jet fighter and patro 
aircraft, and that it consists of 20 Naval Air Reserve stations, 8 Nava 
Air Reserve training units located on Regular Navy stations, and : 
number of Organized Reserve auxiliary air units and auxiliary ground 
units, 

A total of $10,300,000 is budgeted in 1954 for the maintenance and 
operation of the Reserve Shore Establishment, which is said to reflect 
a reduction of 7 percent in the cost of maintenance and operation 0 
existing facilities. ‘The justification states that this programed reduc- 
tion, however, has been almost offset by additional costs associated 
with the operation of $34 million of additional facilities being con 
pleted for operation during 1954. 

These are facilities as distinguished from new stations? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. They fall in the same category as th 
corresponding item budgeted for the Regular Navy. 


COST OF SUPPORTING NEW FACILITIES 


Mr. WiccLeswortn. Have you got a shopping list of those ne\ 
facilities? 

Captain ALDERMAN. We can furnish it for the record. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. May I have a look at it? 

Captain ALpERMAN. I do not have the breakdown with me, Mr 
Chairman. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. How long is the breakdown. 

Mr. Lewis. One page, sir. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortTH. Suppose you insert that in ‘the record 
you will, at this point. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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uirman : ; ; : 
00.0 n breakdown of cost of supporting new facilities becoming operational in fiscal 
UU E ‘ Ors 5 7 
; year 1954 


OI the Station 


operations 
cost 


Station, Akron $2, 000 
* Station, Atlanta 1, 000 
Station, Columbus 6, 000 
Station, Dallas 15, 000 
Station, Denver 85, 000 
Station, Glenview 67, 000 
Station, Lincoln 74, 000 
* Station, Los Alamitos 58, 000 
Station, Minneapolis : 6, 000 
Station, New York 82, OOO 
Station, Niagara Falls 30, 000 
r Station, Oakland 13, 000 
ir Station, Olathe 105, 000 
ir Station, St. Louis 1, 000 
ir Station, Willow Grove 79, 000 


lotal ; 624, 000 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. What is the general picture here, Admiral, 

is to the completion of new facilities for the Naval Reserve? Is that 
ram pretty nearly completed? 

Admiral Comps. It is in about the same category as the Regular 

‘avy. We still have additional increments to put in, sir. 

Mr. WicgGLeswortu. It should be completed in the next year or so? 
Admiral Coss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLesworts. Are all these new facilities under construction 
Admiral Comss. This amount we enumerate, the $34 million is, sir. 
Admiral CLexron. In the appropriation, ‘Military construction, 

lian components” we requested new facilities for the Navy and 

Marine Corps Reserve. You remember the air station at New Orleans. 

That will not be started until we get the appropriation, and will not be 
mpleted for a couple of years. That is not included in this item. 

The station will be used by Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, and 
tional Guard civilian components. 

Mr. WiegeLeswortH. The $34 million of new facilities are all under 
way now? 

Admiral Comss. That is correct; sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. The committee will stand adjourned until 

i) o’clock Monday morning. 


\ 


ALTERATION AND REPLACEMENT OF FACILITIES 


\ir. WicGLteswortH. The meeting will come to order. We will 
ontinue this morning with ‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy,’’ com- 
mencing with budget activity 7, under which, for “Alteration and 
replacement of facilities,’ there is a request of $43,200,000, a reduc- 
tion of $4,597,000 as compared with the current fiscal year. 
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STRUCTURAL REPAIRS 


Within that total we find a request of $12,955,000, an increas 
$1,323,000, for structural repairs. The justification states that 
Aeronautical Shore Establishment for fiscal year 1954 consists of 7 
Regular Navy stations and 20 Naval Air Reserve stations, plus 
number of auxiliary air facilities. This request apparently cove: 
nonrecurring work for major repairs, replacements, alterations, 
improvements, provided that the amount for alterations and impro 
ments in any case shall not exceed $50,000. You indicate on pag 
of the justifications that vou require $3,750,000 for activation of 1 
stations and landing fields. This year vou had only $300,000. W 
are these new stations and landing fields, Admiral? 

Admiral Comps. The program that we discussed Friday und 
budget activity 6 involves 6 new air stations and 9 new auxilia 
landing fields. I believe our justification for activating thes 
facilities already appears in tl 

Mr. Wiaeteswortrn. These are the same stations and land 
fields? 

Admiral Comss. They are, sir, and this is the activation amo 
required for those stations and fields. The estimate here covers costs 
of rehabilitating utility systems, runways, hangars, barracks, sho 
and other station facilities. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Is there any breakdown of the figure betwe 
the 6 stations on the 1 hand and the 9 landing fields on the other? 

Admiral Comps. I have it here if you care to look at it, sir 
in a confidential document 

Mr. Wieetesweorru. For the 6 stations you want $3,050,01 
and for the 9 landing fields, $700,000. That is roughly $500 
a station for activation. However, that average is a result of almost 
$2 million estimate for an air station in Texas 

Admiral Comprs. Yes, sir. 


le record 


ACTIVATION OF STATION IN TEXAS 


Mr. WiaG_teswortu. Why do you need so much money for t! 
station? 

Admiral Comrs. I would like to have Captain Alderman, my sh 
station director, answer that. 

Captain ALDERMAN. That field, Mr. Chairman, will be used 
connection with the new jet-training program for the Advan 
Training Command. It is a rather large field that was in use during 
the war and the complete plant and equipment require extensi\ 
rehabilitation. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. One of these fields only needs $50,000 
activation, and another $100,000, and here we find an amount o 
almost $2 million. What is included in that $2 million? 

Captain ALDERMAN. The fields in question will have barracks 
messhalls 

Mr. WiaGLteswortn. Do you have a breakdown of that $2 millio1 
some place? 

Captain ALDERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaateswortH. May I have a look at it? 

Captain ALDERMAN. Yes, su 
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Mr. SHepparD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Surely. 

Mr. Suepparb. Is this Government-owned land that you will put 
this improvement on? : 

Admiral Comes. It is, sir. 

Mr. SHppparpD. In its entirety? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. I understand the entire tract of land is 
owned by the Government. 

r. SHEPPARD. You do not anticipate buying additional land? 

\dmiral Comss. We do not, sir. 

Captain ALDERMAN. We do not have a detailed breakdown here, 
Mr. Chairman, but we will supply it for the record. 

Mr. WiGGLEsworTH. Can you put that in the record, or is it 

ynfidential? 

Captain ALDERMAN. No; that breakdown is not considered confi- 

ntial if we omit the name of the field. 

Mr. WieGLeswortn. | think we should have it now, but since you 
do not have it, I shall appreciate your putting the breakdown in the 
record at this point. 

Captain ALDERMAN. Yes, sir. 

[he matter referred to is as follows: 


Cost of activating a training field in Texa 


sirs to aircraft operating areas: 
Runways, patching and sealeoating $90, 000 
2. Taxiway, partial reconstruction, patching, and sealcoating 50, 000 


3. Aprons (concrete), clean and reseal joints 10, 000 


Total, airfield pavement repairs... _- 50, 000 
and rehabiliation of buildings, utilities, and grounds: 
Repairs to roads, grading, patching, and sealcoating 55, 000 
2. Utilities: 
a) Electric system: 
l Power, replace poles and transformers O00 
2) Street lighting, replace fixtures 5, 000 
Gas distribution system, replace underground 
piping 000 
Steam system: 
1) Boiler repairs 5, 000 
(2) Replacement of underground lines 25, 000 
Sanitary sewer system, repairs to pumping 
treating equipment and lines 25, 000 
Storm sewer lines, repairs 5, 500 
Water system: 
1) Rebuild 1 well, repair 1 well 5, 000 
2) Repair underground lines 000 
Gasoline system (AvGas): 
1) Repair storage tanks 000 
(2) Repair pumps 000 
(3) Repair piping , 000 
Telephone system , 500 


Subtotal for utilities 150, 000 
3. Buildings and structures: 

BOQ No. 1018 5, 000 
BOQ No. 1020 55, 000 
BOQ No. 1019 15, 000 
BOQ No. 1021 15, 000 
Cadet barracks No. 1022 . 35, 000 
Cadet barracks No. 1023 3: 


, 


5 
: 2, 000 
Cadet barracks No. 1024_- 33, 000 
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Cost of activating a training field in Texas—Continued 


1 rehabiliation of buildings, ete.—Continued 
iildings and structures—-Continued 

Cadet barracks No. 1025 
No. 1027 
N 1028 
Cadet barracks 0. 1029 
( PO q ar Ni 1082 
( arters ‘ WOO 


MOO 


t bar 
t barrac 


Cadet barracks No. 1026 
\ 


) 

\ No. 1001 

. 1OO2 

ks No. 1005 
Ne LOOS 

cs No. 1009 

s No. 1006 

cs Ne 1007 
quarters, No. 1010 


No. 1011A 
g No. 1011B 
y No 1012 
No. 1013 
No. 1014 
1015 and control tower building 


T No. 1017 
Subsister building No. 1030 
Link trainer lilding No. 1031 
Cold-storage | g No. 1032 
Dispensar lilding N 1033 
Ground se! ) ilding No. 1034 
Cooling tower, bull ig No. 1035 
Small ari nagazine, building No. 1036 
Public wor! l l shop, building No. 1037 
Water pur pial uilding No. 1038 
Ships service stor uilding No. 1030 
Auditorium, gymnasium and chapel, 
1040 
Mess att lants ling o. 1041 
T 1042 
bsistence building No. 1044 
raft ilding No. 1045 
Automotive repair garage, building No. 1046 
Garage, ambulance building No. 1047 
Boilerhouse, building No. 1048 
Boilerhouse, building No. 1049 
Armory and carpenter shop building No. 1050 
Instruction building No. 1051 
Gunnery range, buildings Nos. 1053, 1054, 1055, and 
1056 ‘ 2 eee ae 
Pumphouse, gasoline building No. 1059 
Office, gasoline storage building No. 1059A 
Public works storehouse building No. 1060 
Sewage disposal plant, buildings Nos. 1064 through 
LO68 
Survival tank, cadet buildings Nos. 1071 and 107; 
Filter plant, building No. 1072 
Garbage house, enlisted men’s subsistence building No. 
1074 
Garbag« houst officer and cadet subsistence building 
No 1076 
Ice-storage building No. 1075 
Ice-storage building No. 1077 
Dispensary garbage building No. 1078 





Cost of activating a training field in Texas—Continued 


tepairs and rehabiliation of buildings, ete.—Continued 
3. Buildings and structures—Continued 

Pumphouse, well No. 1, building No. 1079 $2, 200 
Pumphouse, well No. 2, building No. 1080 2, 200 
Boilerhouse, ships service building No. 1081 , 500 
Recreation building (colored), building No. 1085 3, 000 
Ground training buildings Nos. 1086, 1087, and 1088 , 000 
Trap houses, buildings Nos. 1089 and 1090 800 
Water treatment plant 2, 800 
Publie works paint shop, building No. 1093 5, 000 
Cement storage, public works building No. 1094 , 000 
Enlisted men’s recreation facilities 7, 500 
Gasoline storage tank building No. 1097 100 
Sentry, houses, buildings Nos. 1098, 1099, 2001, ane 

2002 . 100 
Generator house, building No. 2003 200 
Bus-stop shelter, building No. 2004 200 
Security fence 200 


Subtotal for buildings and structures . 1, 595, 000 


Total buildings, utilities, and grounds L, 800, 000 


Grand total 1, 950, 000 


NONRECURRING MINOR IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. You have an item for $1.1 million for “‘Non- 

uring minor improvements.” ‘That is a decrease of about $1 
from the current fiscal year 


NNUAL REQUIREMENTS FOR RECURRING MAJOR REPAIRS 


You have an item for $8,105,000 for ‘Annual requirements for recur- 
‘major repairs.”’ That is also a decrease of about $1 million from 
current fiscal year. How do you compile that $8 million figure? 

Is that an estimate or is that a survey of individual projects? 

Admiral Comps. That is a survey of individual projects, and I 

ve we have the breakdown for that here with us. 

Captain ALDERMAN. Yes, sir. I have the breakdown for that. 
[t covers the most urgent of our projects only. 

Mr. Wiceteswortsa. How many projects does that represent, 
roughly? Is it a long list of them? 

Captain ALDERMAN. There are about 200 projects, I believe. I 
ave a list of them here. 

Mr. WiacGieswortu. Those projects have all carefully been gone 
ver and you feel this is the minimum required in each instance? 

\dmiral Comrs. Yes, sir. They have been carefully screened; we 
we keeping the amount of major repairs to a minimum. 

ir. OsrertaGc. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire at this point what 

justments have been made in the revised budget as compared with 
original budget? 

Admiral Comss. In this particular area, sir? 

Mr. Osterraa. Yes. 

\dmiral Comrs. For “Structural repairs,” the printed budget con- 
ained $19,028,000, and the revised budget $12,955,000, a decrease of 
56,073,000. 

Mr. Osrertac. What is the application and effect of this change? 

31394—53—pt. 1——51 
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Admiral Comps. It eliminates 2 stations and 2 auxiliary landing 
fields, it decreases the 7 of rehabilitation work to be accomplished 
at other new stations and fie Ids, and it involves, in addition, a 28-per 
cent reduction in repair work to be accomplished at existing stations 

Mr. Osreriac. Is that just a deferment of certain phases of that 
program? 

Admiral Comss. In some instances, yes, sir. The 28-percent reduc- 
iton in repair work represents a deferral; in a later year, we will com: 
back and ask for money to cover the deferred work. It may be that 
the Chief of Naval Operations will need the 2 stations and 2 auxiliary 
fields at a later time, in which event they also will be brought before 
the committee. 

LANDING AIDS 


Mr. WiGGLesworts. Project 7b, “Landing aids.” You request 
$1 million, a slight increase as compared with the current year, ap- 
parently to maintain naval airfield lighting systems. How many 
airfield lighting systems would this apply to? Is it wholly mainte- 
nance? 

Admiral Comps. Concluded in this amount are a number of small 
repair projects costing less than $15,000 each, 3 projects about $60,000 
each, and a large project estimated at about $115,000, involving 
the replacement of deteriorated and obsolete semiflush lights with 
improved elevated, medium intensity lights, for 2 runways and 2 
taxiways at an extra-continental facility. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. And you state that $257,000 of this is for 


procurement of major critical items of lighting equipment having 
procurement lead times of from 9 to 12 months. 
Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 


SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WieGLesworts. Project 7c, “Shop equipment.”’ You request 
18,945,000, an increase of $1 million as compared with the current 
fiscal year, apparently for tools and test equipment. 

Admiral Comss. That is correct, sir, and the additional $1 million 
over last year is accounted for by the transition from reciprocating 
to jet-powered aircraft, which requires something like an additional 
$5,151,000 to provide associated tools and test equipment; to offset 
this, however, we are making reductions in other areas of the project, 
and accordingly the sum total is increased by only $1 million. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. This item is increasing from $15,367,000 in 
1952 to $17,945,000 in 1953 to $18,945,000 in 1954. Why do we not 
get caught up on tools and test equipment? 

Admiral Comrs. As we get larger and more powerful engines, we 
must have higher capacity equipment to overhaul and maintain them 
and we are requesting the funds necessary to do this in phase with 
the transition from reciprocating to jet aircraft. We could ask thé 
Congress for the total required for the entire program in 1 year, but 
the amount would be quite large and for that reason we are waiting 
for each increment until it becomes essential. We believe that by 
having proper equipment we do a more efficient job of overhauling 
these larger and more powerful engines than we could if we tried 
to do it with the equipment we have for the smaller engines. 
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NEW TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATED WITH NEW AIRCRAFT 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. You show a breakdown on page 35 of the 
9 items, and I notice in the first item, “New tools and equipment 
associated with new aircraft requirements’, an increase from $6,669,- 
000 to $11,820,000. What does that ‘Aircraft requirements’ mean? 

Admiral Comps. That is the item I have just been referring to, 
Mr. Chairman. It is related primarily to the larger and more power- 
| engines that are installed in the new aircraft now goig into opera- 
tion. The $5,151,000 increase for that item is largely offset by the 
reductions you will note in the two following items, accounting for 
the overall net increase of only $1 million. 

\ir. Wiccetswortn. As you probably know, there is a request 
inder the Office of the Secretary of Defense for $500 million largely 


{ 


for the purpose of tools of one kind and another, as I understand it. 
ere does that tie in with this? 

Admiral Comps. That does not tie in to this at all, sir. The $500 
million is budgeted for tools and equipment for commercial plants 
operated under contract. This item relates to our own repair shops 
within the naval aeronautical organization. 


GROUND ELECTRONICS 


\lr. WiaeLesworrn. Project 7d, “Ground electronics.” You re- 
quest $10 million, a reduction of $7 million as compared to the present 
fiscal year. The breakdown is on page 39 of the justifications. 


RELATED REQUIREMENTS 


There is an increase from $4,054,000 to $5,258,000 under the head- 
ing ‘Related requirements.” What is meant by “related require- 
ments”? 

Admiral Comps. Approximately two-thirds of the $5,258,000 is re- 
quired for the installation of communication and navigational-aid 
equipment being delivered during 1954, and for replacement of ob- 
solete electronic test sets not operative with the newly delivered 
basic equipment, The item “Related requirements” also covers 
guided missile equipment, in phase with accelerated missile firings 
at the Bureau’s major missile test facility, at a cost of $441,000. 
Various ground equipment of an electronic nature is required in 
connection with our guided missile program. And there is, under 
this heading ‘Related requirements,” $1,500,000 for overhauling 
equipment not being replaced, principally the larger radar sets we 
have in operation. 

: Mr. Wiaeaiteswortrs. What was the corresponding figure for that 
this year? 

Admiral Comps. The same amount, $1,500,000. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. You mean you have new basic equipment 
now which puts out of business the test sets that we have heretofore 
been using? 

Admiral Comns. In certain areas, that is the case. In others, it is 
not. For instance, we are going by increments into the ultrahigh 
frequency ranges for plane-to-shore communications and this repre- 
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nts part of the transition cost re quired to get into that area of wave- 
le neth which the Federal Communications Commission re quires that 
we change to. We have been in another band but we are being com- 
pelled to vacate that, and this is part of the changeover to the new 
fre quency range. 

Mr. Wicciesworrs. Any questions on budget activity 7? Mr. 
Ostertag? 

GROUND ELECTRONICS 


Mr. OsrertaGc. Admiral Combs, there were a number of adjust- 
ments made in the budget request of this year, both in the original 
budget and in the revised budget. For example, under ‘Ground 
electronics,’”’ there is a decrease of $7 million as compared with 1953, 
while at the same time there is a general increase in structural repairs, 
landing aids, and shop equipment. I take it that as you have studied 
your program and your requirements, these general revisions, both in 
the first budget and in the revised budget, are sound and meet the 
general program in which you are involved. Is that substantially 
correct? 

Admiral Comrss. That is substantially correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Do you care to comment at this time, Admiral, o1 
these overall revisions? 

Admiral Comps. The overall revision in this activity, ‘Alteration 
and replacement of facilities,” is a reduction of $15,128,000 from th« 
printed budget. This reduction reflects the elimination of 2 new 
stations and 2 auxiliary stations, which I referred to earlier, plus 


the deferral of other projects to later years 


Mr. Osrertaa. Yes. 

Admiral Comrs. It also involves a curtailment in the rebabilita- 
tion work to be accomplished at other new station and landing fields, 
as well as elimination of some electronics procurement. We consider 
this a very austere program and we believe it to be the minimum 
with which we can do an efficient job. 

Mr. Osterraa. As compared with 1953, this budget is reduced 
approximately $4,500,000? 

Admiral Compgs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Of which $7 million is directly applicable to ground 
electronics? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. In the ground electronics field, it means 
we are phasing the replacement of ground electronics over a longer 
period than we had expected to in the other budget. 

Mr. Ostrertac. I assumed that. Will you give us an idea as to 
how that is in keeping with your program? In other words, I assume 
that this ground electronics is applicable to other developments; the 
equipment with which it would have a relationship. 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. Ground electronics equipment procured 
for our guided missiles operations, for example, is directly related to 
the guided missile tests we are running. 

Mr. OsterTaG. Can this reduction be made without jeopardizing 
the program? 

Admiral Comps. We believe it can; yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. In other words, you did net require all the funds 
requested in the first instance this year? 
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\dmiral Comss. Yes, sir; we did, if we were to carry out the time 
phasing on which our original budget was predicated. We can still 
accomplish our program with the longer phrasing on which the 
evised budget is predicated. It simply will take us a little longer 
9 achieve our objective. 

r. OstertaG. Then this reduction in ground electronics will not 
delay developments in the program dealing with the several related 
types of equipment; is that correct? 

\dmiral Comss. They will be stretched out, Mr. Ostertag. 


_ 


Mr. OsrertaG. In other words, the timing is perfectly in order? 
miral Comps. Yes, sir. 

OsrertaG. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

WiaGcLeswortH. Mr. Sheppard. 


T 
I 
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COMPARISON OF ORIGINAL AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Saepparp. What was the total amount for the division over 
h you bave cognizance in the first budget request? What was it 

l total dollars? 

Admiral Comps. You are referring just to this budget activity? 

Mr. Suepparp. No, sir; for the total in the Bureau over which you 

e cognizance. What was the total dollars in the Truman budget? 

Mr. Lewis. The total dollars in the Tiuman budget, as you refer 

t, was $3,289 million, 

Mr. SuHeprarp. What is your present revised budget? 

Mr. Lewis. $2,370 million, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then the difference is $919 million? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Between the two budgets for this Bureau’s opera- 
tions? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. While there are two aspects for consideration as 
presently in the record, when my colleague, Mr. Ostertag, asked you 
about this reduction your answer was that you considered it sound. 
Then in later responses, as I interpreted your answer, you said it 
was sound because it was being extended into the future. Is that 
correct? 

\dmiral Comrs. The statement that it was sound was made to 
cover the soundness of the planning as it went into the deferment of 
certain items, 

Mr. SHepparp. And because of the fact that it is a deferred item, 
your answer of soundness is based upon that? Is that correct? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saepparpb. In other words, you anticipate, because the pro- 
gram has been extended and momentarily deferred, it is just as 
essential now as it was in its original presentation, but it can be done 
because of the extension element that is involved, but eventually it 
will have to be financed. Is that correct? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saepparp. Then we have before us a $919 million deficiency 
that will have to be considered if your budget is ultimately approved 
in its basic requirements? 

Admiral Comss. If it is approved in its basic requirements; yes, sir. 
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Mr. SHepparp. With reference to the two stations that were t: ken 
out of the so-called new station requirements, what stations were they’ 
I want your statement off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AUXILIARY LANDING FIELDS 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to the auxiliary landing fields, those 
are attributes to your basic operation at the stations indicated in the 
confidential information? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sit 

Mr. SHepparp. Just why is an auxiliary landing field necessary? 

Admiral Comss. Each fleet jet complex, Mr. Sheppard, has a 
master jet field for primary operations and a number of caeiaey fields 
to supplement the fac ilities at the master jet field. If we tried to do 
all of our training at the master jet field, the air space there would be 
oversaturated. At Oceania, for instance, our outlying fields are located 
20 to 30 miles from the main field and are used e xtensively for gunnery 
exercises. These gunnery exercises involve numerous local flights 
with shooting at targets, and many takeoffs and landings in a single 
day. An auxiliary field is used for this purpose to keep air congestion 
away from the primary field. While one field is being used for this 
purpose, another will be in use for landing practices or other exercises 

Mr. SHepparp. Aside from the congested aspect of it, are those 
fields used under operational conditions for emergency landings when 
necessary? 

Admiral Comrs. They are, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. So you literally get a dual purpose out of your 
auxiliary fields, you avoid cor igre stion, aside from the safety aspect 
of having a place for landing if an emergency develops? 

Admiral Comrs. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us assume that this committee, exercising its 
prerogative, should assume that the time element could be extended 
for your requirements on the same basis that you have described, 
would you be hurt if we should reach into the funds and possibly 
annex an equal amount or lesser amount or greater amount? 

Admiral Comps. I think we would be hurt, sir, to have these 
auxiliary fields taken away from us. The way this program is now 
planned and now balanced represents the best possible allocation of 
the so-called stretchout. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, your readjustment budgetwise has 
been predicated upon a top established policy of an extension of time 
element, and if we were again to reduce below that you would be out 
of step with the entire master budget operation as that budget has 
been laid down by those in authority, not only as it pertains to the 
Navy but as it pertains to the Army, Air Force, and so forth. Is that 
a correct assumption on my part? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, si 

Mr. SHepparp. I assume o this question is somewhat superfluous, but 
do you feel there is some excess tissue, commonly called fat, left in 
this budget? 

Admiral Comss. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. SHepparp. You think it is down to the sparerib variety; is that 


it? 





\dmiral Comps. I do, sir. 
Mr. Suepparp. No further questions. 


NUMBER OF AUXILIARY LANDING FIELDS 


Mr. WiaeteswortnH. These new auxiliary landing fields, nine in 
number, appear all to be in this country. How many auxiliary landing 
lds have we got right now? 
Admiral Comss. We have 10 right now. These 9 will increase the 
number to 19. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


WiGGLeswortaH. Budget activity 8, “Research and develop- 

You request $175 million, the same amount as you had for 

he present fiscal year, broken down on page 41 of the justifications 

to 6 items, 4 of which show decreases and 2 of them, “ Aircraft” and 

“Guided missiles,’ show increases. You state that details of projects 

mprising the research and development budget activity are classified 

chts and are presented separately in a classified supplement to the budget 

sins stimates for fiscal year 1954. Details of the research and develop- 

estion ment contemplated appear at pages 10 to 19, inclusive, of the supple- 
r this nental confidential document referred to. 

rcises 


those AIRCRAFT 


Under “Aircraft” there is a request for $55,500,000, approximately 
the same amount as in the present fiscal year. $53 million of this is 
apparently for the purpose of continuing at the current level individual 
projects begun prior to fiscal 1954. All of the projects, it is stated, 
will have progressed to the stage of fabrication, with relatively high 
cost requirements, during fiscal year 1954. The balance is for urgently 
needed new prototype aircraft. Have you got some kind of a list of 
the projects involved that we could look at off the record? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Harcuer. Here is our list of prototype aircraft projects, 
Mr. Chairman. 
these Mr. WieeLesworrn. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Wicciesworts. Project 8b, ‘Guided missiles.” You are 
asking $25 million as compared to $23,244,000 in the current fiscal 
year. How many guided missiles is the Navy working on in this 
research and deve lopment field, either on or off the record? 

Admiral Harcuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaaLeswortsH. Our investigators report that there are 

blank) guided-missile projects under way in the field of research and 
deve lopment across the board, that is, under all the armed services. 
Why do we need such a very large number of experimental projects 
in this one field? 

Admiral Comps. I would like Admiral Sides to answer that. 
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Admiral Stpgs. You mentioned how many the Navy was working 
on. There is another bureau, the Bureau of Ordnance, working j; 
in this field. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. How many are they working on? 

Discussion off the record 

Mir. WigGLeswortrH. Do you need the (blank) number also? 

Discussion off the record 

WiacGLeswortH. Do you consider that we have got to main 
such a large number of projects indefinitely, or what do you forese 
In general eae as to the number of projects as we go along? 

denn Sipes. In certain fields, where the problems have b 
extremely " diffeult, the Navy has been carrying forward multipl 
approaches. I foresee that within possibly the next 2 years we sh: 
have a sufficiently firm indication of which projects may furnish us 
the answers we are looking for and that within this time we shall by 
able to shrink our present list considerably. 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Any questions on activity 8? Mr. Ostertag 


RELATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT TO PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION 


Mr. Osrertac. Admiral Combs, I would like to return to th 
question of research and development and its relationship to yo 
> 1: . e . *.9 ‘ 
procurement Realizing that this is a sensitive field and recognizing 


the importance oj research and development, yet as these studies at 
projects move forward, it seems to me important to determine wh 
relationship the program has on your actual production? Does 
your research and development program effect lead time to any 
measurable degree 

Admiral Comrs. The research and development work has its ow 
lead time. In the production of an article we can pretty well foretell 
what the lead time will be but in research and development we cannot 

Mr. Ostertac. |] appreciate that. 

Admiral Comss. It might be helpful if I were to trace the cours 
of a new airplane from its very inception, through research and 
developm: nt, to final produ ction and release to our fleet squadrons 

We have just now entered into and have awarded a contract t 
company to build a new aircraft prototype for us. That aircraft 
prototype contract is the result of a competition omen ig 7 or 8 of tl 
leading companies, and the best knowle dge of their brightest engineers 
has gone into the design of this plane. We have evaluated the com 
petitive proposals and have selected the design that we think rep: 
sents the greatest advance on what we have now in the way of Der 
formance. The winning company, having completed the first phase, 
is to go ahead with the research and development necessary to build 
3 prototype airplanes, 2 for flight and 1 for structural tests. 

It will take probabl) « Years for that plane to be built so that w 
can put it into flight to determine what it can do, and determin 
whether it is better than something we have, or whether it fails to 
meet our goal. If it does meet our goal, the Chief of Naval Operations 
will give me, as the purchaser of the airplane, his requirements for 
that plane and we will then go into production for service use. It is 
at this point that we get into production lead time. 
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\s the experimental models are being flown, we may find that we 
have to make considerable changes on the airplane because it does 
not work as well as it could. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is that all a part of your research and development 
program? 

\dmiral Comps. We consider that part of the research and devel- 
yment stage, Mr. Ostertag. The research and development stage 

rries through until production of service quantities commences. 

production stage that follows the research and development stage 
ives a lead time of 18 to 28 months before the first new production 


plal { is delivered. 


PRODUCTION RETARDED BY CHANGES EFFECTED BY RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. OstertaGc. Whether or not it is in the field of guided missiles 
reraft, just cited as the various steps that take place, I believe we 
inderstand, generally speaking, that phase of it, but the point 

th which I am concerned at the moment is that while the planes or 

ssiles or other equipment might be in the form of production for ex- 
mental purposes, research and development continues until you 
ver reach a point of production expansion, I am wondering just 
hen we are going to be in a position where mass production will take 
n connection with our defense program rather than continuing 
iake the many changes that you indicate are taking place, all of 
in my judgment retards our strength. I am speaking about 

rth, not in a sense of the latest development, but actual produc- 


] 
> 
) 


ut it seems to me that research and development, all of which is 
vital and necessary, is to some extent retarding production. 
haps I do not make myself clear, but [ would like to have your 
omment on the relationship of these many changes resulting from 
search and development to the completion of your program, that is, 
Ol pletion, insofar as the procurement phase of the program is 
oncerned. 

\dmiral Comps. We necessarily must choose, Mr. Ostertag, 
n two courses: One course would be to freeze the design and 
it make any more changes to a particular airplane; the other, which 
the course we have chosen to follow, is to continue to make changes 
uirplane so that it will become a better airplane as we go along. 

Ostertaa. And which would go into service. 
he % miral Comns. The improved models go into service much earlier, 
a Mr. Ostertag. Every airplane model has what we call a growth 
tor, or growth potential. An airplane, with its engine, is built to 
ve certain performance standards and the ability too achieve 
these standards can be improved as we proceed to exploit the design 

hat otential That is what we call the growth factor. 
ermil We do not believe that in peacetime we should freeze design and 
te all changes not dir ctly related to safety of flicht. We feel 
we get better production experience and better planes by con- 
nuing to bring them up to date, by improving them so as to get the 
est performance as we go along. That procedure is not practicable 
time of war. Then we would have to freeze the design on selected 


ls and go into a heavily accelerated production program. 


re} - 4 


phas 


D bhuil 


fails to 
rations 
nts for 
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Mr. OstertaGc. Do you regard this as peacetime or wartime, or 
somewhere in between? 

Admiral Comrs. I would say somewhere in between and rather 
nearer the peace side than the war side. 

Mr. Osrerraa. In other words, we are more on the peace side than 
we are on the war side, insofar as readiness is concerned? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. My reasoning in making that statement 
is perhaps best explained by reference to the confidential charts that 
were presented last week. 

(Off-record discussion 


COMPARATIVE ESTIMATES WITH 1953 

Mr. Ostrertac. In accordance with the budget estimate for 1954 
there is no substantial change in the allocation of funds for aircraft 
research and development. In other words, the appropriation is th 
same as for 1953. 

Admiral Comers. In total, yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertaa. But there is an increase in funds for research and 
development in the field of guided missiles. You feel there is a decid- 
ed need for more funds for this purpose. Do you not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrerraG. In other words, about $55 million is going into 
aircraft, while only $25 million into guided missiles. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is in proper balance with your  require- 
ments? 

(Admiral Comns. We feel it is Mr. Ostertag. The plans on whicl 
our estimates are based have been very carefully worked out and thes 
project estimates reflect our best judgment as to the proper balan 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. Any questions on A or B? 

Mr. Saepparp. No, Mr. Chairman, I prefer that you go along unt 
you complete activity 8, and I will pick up the interrogatories then 


DIVIDING LINE ON GUIDED-MISSILE PROGRAM OF ORDNANCE 


Mr. WieeLeswortsH. Generally speaking, what is the dividing 
line between guided missiles financed by this appropriation, and 
guided missiles financed by the ordnance appropriation? 

Admiral Stipes. In general, a guided missile which involves compli- 
cated aircraft systems is assigned to the Bureau of Aeronautics. The 
Bureau of Aeronautics also has the missiles which resemble aircraft 
and are essentially pilotless aircraft—although we do not use that 
term in the Navy. On the other hand, missiles which will supplement 
the antiaircraft batteries on a ship, and which require extensive 
below-deck operations similar to those for the big turrets, are assigned 
generally, to the Bureau of Ordnance. There are a few exceptions 
but that is the general division between the two Bureaus. 


POWERPLANTS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. Project 8 (c), powerplants. You request 


$29,900,000, a decrease of about a half million. Off the record, 
Admiral, while you tell us what those items consist of. 
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Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. WiaaLeswortn. All but 6 percent of this is apparently required 
to continue work at the current level on projects begun prior to fiscal 
vear 1954. 

ELECTRONICS 


Under electronics you are requesting $27 million as compared with 
about $28 million in the current fiscal year. Is this for new work, or 
s for continuing projects already under way? 
iral Comps. Some of it is for work under way; some of it is for 
pl rol ‘cts. 
Off the record discussion. ) 
\ir. WieeLeswortH. Generally speaking, what is the status of the 
opment of these projects? 
Off the reeord discussion. ) 


SHIPBOARD AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


[r. WiaeLeswortH. Project 8 (e), shipboard aviation equipment. 
yu request $15,500,000, which is a decrease of $128,000 as compared 
the current fiscal year. 
miral Comps. Yes, sir. I shall have to go off the record to 
in what this estimate covers. 
[ the record discussion.) 
SUPPORTING PROGRAMS 


WicGLeswortu. § (f), supporting programs. You request 
100,000, or $172,000 less than in the current fiscal year. There 
breakdown on page 17 of the confidential supplement. Why is this 

arated from the other items we have been considering? 

\dmiral Comps. This project heading, Mr. Chairman, covers a 
varied group of smaller aviation research and development projects 
that supplement the larger aircraft and missle areas we have = 
discussing up to this point. Each covers a separate field of aviation 
research and development and they are combined under one heading 
solely for convenience in presentation, 

Mr. WiacLesworts. Are there any questions on budget activity 
No. 8, Mr. Ostertag? 


1 
wh 
1 the 


rlanc 


. ELECTRONICS 
ompli- 


Che Mr. Ostertraa. The $27 million for electronics in connection with 
— this phase of research and development ties in with guided missiles; 


am I correct in this Admiral Combs? 


e that 
lemen Ad 


| miral Comss. About one-third relates primarily to components 
ensivt 


for our guided missles. 
3191 


ption SUPPORTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Ostertac. Under the supporting program that you just 
described, that covers various and sundry research, which, as you 
pointed out, is not specifically related to aircraft or guided missles, 
but rather in related studies of various types of equipment? 

Admiral Comps. They cover principally various aircraft and 
guided missile components. 
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COORDINATION WITH OTHER BUREAUS ON SIMILAR PROJECTS 


Mr. Ostrertaa. I have one more inquiry to make in connection with 
this specia ul budget activity, and that relates to the question raised by 
Mr. Wigglesworth, with reference to “ 1e dividing line as between this 
particular activity under aircraft and facilities, Navy and Ordnance 
and other activities. Is this a field where there is duplic ation of e ffort 
and jurisdiction? 

Admiral Comss. I do not think so. 

Mr. OstrertacG. Will you, either on or off the record, give us a de- 
scription ol how these operations work as between the two, because 
they are so closely allied to one another? 


INTER-BUREAT TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 


Admiral Comss. We have, between the Bureau of Ordnance ar 
the Bureau of Ships and the Bureau of Aeronautics what we call 
Inter-Bureau Technical Committee. Whenever we have a project 
that may affect 2 or more of the 3 bureaus, our representatives meet 
and determine whether there is any overlap. If there is, the overlap 
is eliminated by breaking the project down into nonoverlapping seg- 
ments for the different bureaus to carry out. 

Through this Inter-Bureau Tochniéel Committee we believe we have 
been able to eliminate any duplication of effort. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Would more than one project be involved? Do 
you have projects of interest and concern to more than one of these 
departments? 

\dmiral Combs nig! volve and be of concern to two bureaus 
as, for example, a fire trol system that would affect the Bureau of 
Aeronautics because of its aircraft implications and the Bureau of 


Ordnance because of its ordnanc: implications. Or, to take another 


example we might have a communication project that involves a 


radio in an airplane, which would be my responsibility, and its counter- 
part on a ship, which would be a Bureau of Ships responsibi lity 
There ar many items wher e have more than one burea 1u invol\ | 
Mr. OsrerraG. In other words, if it is the Bureau of Ships that has 
responsibility for 1e particular project, and the other bur 
not involved, they do not carry on that type of work. 

Admiral Comss. That is right. 

Mr. OstertTaG. You do have a means of coordination to determi 
the responsibility and the area in which it belongs. 

Admiral Comrs. We have our Inter-Bureau Technical Committee 
and also, within the organization of the Chief of Naval Operations, the 
Navy’s Research an * Development Review Board. I would like to 
have Admiral Hatchy in this Review Board operation. 


ARCH ND DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Admiral Harcuer. As you know, the Research and’ Development 


Board coordinates for the Department of Defense as a whole all 
research and development carried on by the military departm nts 
and reviews our programs both in detail and on an overall basis. This 
Board recommends the steps to be taken to fill gaps in the program, 
and if necessary to reduce emphasis or to eliminate duplication. 
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NAVY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT REVIEW BOARD 


The Navy’s segment of the total program is in turn coordinated by 

Research and Development Review Board, as indic: . «<d by Admiral 

bs. The Navy Board functions on a navywide basis and cuts 

; bureau lines. It revie WS the eoieete which should be under- 

to meet the operational needs of the Navy, and establishes the 

fic responsibilities for each of the bureaus insofar as research and 

opment } rojects are concerned 

WIGGLESWorTH. Any questions on activity dS, Mr. Sheppard? 

SHepparD. With reference to budget activity 8: | always look 

when I see 2 years’ figures are the same. For instance, you 

$175 million in 1953 and the same amount set up for 1954. [can 

rstand that where we are dealing in the field of what I might call 

| operations for research and development, but when I see the same 

‘for both years, it indicates to me that somewhere along the line 

has been a preliminary figure for expenditures within which you 

had to set up the project that you have heretofore explained to my 

eague. Is that a correct assumption, or an incorrect assumption? 
Admiral Comss. That is a correct assumption, Mr. Sheppard. 


AIRPLANE PRODUCTION 


Mr. SHepparD. In further relationship to your discussion about 
airplane production, as you referred previously in your colloquy 
h the chairman, and the escalation of that production from X 
amount as indicating a lower rate, and the buildup as against a par- 


ticular project and the lead time in its production: Obviously there is 
quite a range between what is indicated on the chart between the blue 
and the red. And you find yourself in the “blue” category, and | 
assume in your presentation you are in what I might call a dual posi- 
tion, in that we have the normal civilian functioning, industrialwise, 
and then we have the military put on top of that, so you are in the 
two positions at the present time. Is that correct? 

\dmiral Coms. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHerp ARD. That is indicative as to why there is this difference 

‘tween the blue and the intermediate, or the faster, more rapid 

ip between the presentation of the project as indicated to the 

iirman. However, apparently the hazards of the element have 

een resolved by those who evaluate the military policy ana strategy. 
s that a correct assumption, or not? 

Admiral Comps. It is, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. On the other hand, if it were decided by those 
who direct the policy, both economic and military, that it was neces- 
sary and essential to go to a higher productive rate, as between the 
clvillan production and the military, the shift could be made, pro- 
portionately, as rapidly as possible, to meet the requirements as 

reflected by the chart. 
\dmiral Comps. Yes, sir. 
Mr. SHepparp. And, insofar as any research and development is 

Lents concerned, it is not literally the slowing down of plane-production 
_ This projects but it is in the same general status of allowing them all to 
ogram, produce according to the dual functions under which we are operating. 
n. Admiral Comps. Yes, sir 
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Mr. SHEepparp. Obviously we could, if necessary, as we go to 
all-out supply, freeze everything and settle on a certain type of plane 
and obtain the largest percentage of production in that particular 
type of plane. 

Admiral Comss. We could, if necessary, Mr. Sheppard. 


ELECTRONICS—-GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to the mathematies as reflected on 
page 41 of the justificatic s—that is, the first budget activity 
there seems to be a difference—and I do not know that I quite under- 
stand it—in the electronics, which indicates a reflected vada, of 
$994,000, and when you get to guided-missiles operation you have 


shown an increase of $1,756,000. L have been under the in pression 


that your normal! procedure for the two would have gone alor 
keeping step one with the other, and yet we do not find it here. 

is the reason for that? | have bee n led to believe in iis § ast, at A 
that electronics was one of the bases upon which your othe r operations 
hang. 

Admiral Harcuer. In the case of guided missiles, particularly, Mr 
Sheppard, that is the ph ilosophy on which we usually proceed; guided 
missiles are the } rine ips ul pr ject W hich the electronics supports. T 
increase in our aldak: missiles estimate includes an increase for related 
electronics work. 

Mr. SuHepparp. As I understood the admiral to say, approximately 
one-third of this money was in that field of expenditure. Is that 
correct? 

Admiral Comps. That was in the electronics area, I believe. 

Mr. Surpparp. As applied to guided missiles. 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snepparp. However, your entire program, from your plane- 
construction element, shows an increase. This seems to me as indi- 
cating just the reverse from the support aspect, insofar as the edu ‘. 
tion is concerned. 

Mr. Lewis. The guided-missiles project includes for each guided- 
missiles type the electronics equipment that is directly required 
use on that particular type. In addition, there are a series of elec- 
tronics projects which support guided-missiles development across th 
board. It is that limited category of projects only that is covered i 
the separate electronics estimate. 

Mr. Suepparp. Perhaps it would clarify my thinking if we could 
have you define “electronics”’ as it is applied in the justifications to 
electronics, and as you apy plie od to the Nav ys program. 

Admiral Harcuer. Electronics, in its broadest meaning, refers to 
any equipment with vacuum tubes, whether guidance equipment for 
missiles, radar for aircraft, equipment for countermeasures operations, 
or submarine-warfare devices, to cite a few examples. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, it is basic to all electronics opera- 
tion? 

Admiral Hatcner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. It makes no difference for what function; you 
would not have a separate gadget? 

Admiral HatcHer. Broadly ‘speaking, sir, all of these equipments 
can serve a number of different functions. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. We find the entire program, wherein the field of 
requirements has been stepped up, yet we find a reduction in this 
basic field of requirements. 

Mr. Lewis, Perhaps I did not make my previous answer clear. 
[he electronics project itself does not include the sum total of all 
lectronics research and development that we are carrying on. There 
; in addition to the electronics supporting budget, for example, a 
substantial sum under the guided-missiles project for electronics 

Mr. SHepparp. Then, what you are telling me is that, as far as 

; immediate reflected increase is concerned, there is not a lack of 
ability to carry on the work in electronics; is that correct? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. The last time you appeared before the committee, 

ntlemen, as I recall it, there was considerable discussion considering 

idies and geographical locations evolving around what happened 
to these various projects, and what has been gained from these studies. 
Would you tell us off the record what has been the result? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. SHepparp. For example, what has happened in the field of 
jamming? 

Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Suepparp. Then the money we are spending under “Research 
nd development,” as presented to us in the present budget, is getting 

ilts in this dual field of offense versus that of defense. 

\dmiral Coss. It is, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. No further inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 


CONTRACTS AND LEAD TIME 


Mr. WiaaiteswortsH. How much of this $175 million, if any, repre- 
sents contracts extending beyond the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Lewis. The entirea mount is limited to contracts that will be 
expended in fiscal 1954, plus necessary reorder lead time for prime 
contractors to keep their subcontractors operating and themselves 
supplied with materials. 

Mr. WigeLeswortn. How much of that total is for lead time? 

Mr. Lewis. Approximately $75 million, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiecLteswortu. That is all in respect to long lead items, and 

Id is not due to contracts on a yearly basis, extending beyond the fiscal 
to year 1954? 

Mr. Lewis. They are entirely long lead-time items, Mr. Chairman. 

to 


; 


or INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


ations, 


a 


Mr. Wiacteswortu. Budget activity No. 9, “Industrial mobiliza- 
opera- tion.” You request $2,016,000, a decrease of $2,724,000. 
What does this cover, Admiral Combs? 
Admiral Comrs. Of the $2,016,000 budgeted under this activity, 
ou approximately $1,700,000 covers industrial preparedness measures, 
designed to improve the production potential of existing facilities. 
ments Mr. WiGgGLEswortH. Just what does that mean? 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MATERIALS TO REPLACE CRITICAL METALS 


Admiral Comps. We are always trvinge to reduce the quantity of 


cal materials that we require in the manufacture of aviation items 


through these efforts, can reduce in any way the amount ol 


ical materials required in this country we will be that much ahe; 
r | 


‘ our problems after Korean hostilities commenced, you ma 


was the s arcity of certal etals, like nickel and copper ai 
others. What we want to do is to develop materials that 
he place of these crit 
tems here cov: e fabrication of jet engines Origin 
were fabricated, we were losing more material in chips 
ve were usll o in the final engine. Later, by improving the 
from a producibility standpoint, we have been able to make a 
with le S55 critics | mat rial and at lower cost We f« ] 
his progvTram we ar ave col siderable money now and A 
reat many times more should mobilization become necessary. 
Another preparedness measure we are working on Is the standardiza- 
tion of drawings and specifications for electronics equipment—an ite! 
of $200,000 in this vear’s bu We also have a $316,000 item to 
aesign and prototy e a mack controls for production machinery 
The total of $2,016,000 budgeted for industrial preparedness in 1954 
is broken down in detail in a separate exhibit I have here with me 
Mr. WiaGLesworrH. You have something in here for educational 
orders for contractors? 
Admiral Comss. That comes under this budget activity, sir. 
Mr. WIGGLESWO! flow much is that? 
Mr. Lewis. There i ne for 1954, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Wieeu1 
Admiral Comp That is cor t: there is none for 1954, 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. J iestions on budget activity No 
Mr. Ostertag? 
Mr. OstertTaG. No question 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. $ 


HIGH-POWER I! PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. Does the presentation of budget activity No. 9 
have anv conn tion or any thine to do with the so-called hich power 
hydraulic pres 

‘ Admiral Comes. No, sir; that is an Air Force project. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The Navy can apply that to its program when it 
becomes availabl » construction? 

Admiral Comps. It wil » available to us for use as soon as the 
Air Force completes it iny benefits from any of our projects are, 
in turn, made available to the Air Force and other Government 
agencies for their use as desired 

Mr. SHepparp. I was wondering whether or not the combined 
functions of the plane program involved a contribution on ‘the part 
of the Navy to the so-called high-power press program. 

Admiral Comps. We are not contributing any money toward the 
project Mr. Sheppard, but we do get periodic progress reports and 
are familiar with what is being done. 
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Mr. Suepparp. It looks like it might be a timesaving element when 


nd if it becomes perfected. 
Admiral Comss. I am very hopeful that it will, si: 


GuipEep MissttE OvurrirrinG 
Mr. WicGieswortH. Budget activity No. 10, “Guided missile out 
tine.’ You request $11,127,000, or a decrease of $4,123,000 com- 


4 with the current fiscal year. 
show a decrease in rega eee to the procurement of missile test 
ipment of $4,681,000, and an ine 
ndling equipment of $558,000 “Thi is all equipment for missile 
andling, as distinguished from the dint itself; is that right 
Admiral Comss. That is right, Mr. Ch: uirman, 
\ir. WieGLeswortnH,. And tl for procurement, and not 

1 or di velopment? 

‘omBs. That is correct, sir 

LESwortH. What is the status Pe missile testing 

that program 


rease in procurement of missile 
lis is actnally 


ipment program? Should we not cat 
| 9 
ore 1One: 
If you will turn to the supplement on pages 7-18, 


Admiral Comrs. 
ou will see there a breakdown of the test equipment and the organi- 


mal units to be equipped 
Off-record discussion. 
Mr. WicGLtesworts. Do | understand that all carriers have to 
this equipment? 
(dmiral Comes. Certain items of equipment which they do not 
ve as yet—will have to be provided if they are to participate in 


iided missile operations. 
MISSILE-HANDLING EQUIPMEN' 


Mr. WiaeieswortuH. How about the missile-handling equip yment? 

Admiral Comps. The missile-handling equipment is in about of 
same status as the missile-test equipment. We must have the neces- 
sary equipment avs ailable where the missiles are, so we can handle 
hem expedit iously both ashore and afloat. The confidential supple- 
t books lists for each type of handling equipment, 


| the organizational unit for which required, 
activity No. 10, 


ment to the budge 

the quantity, the } ie eet 
Mir. WiaGLeswortH. Any questions on budget 
. Ostertag? 

Mr. Osrertraa. In reviewing the exhibit in relation to the test 

Admiral, that these figures coincide 


lipment, are we to understand, 
In other w ords, they will meet your require- 


h the revised budge cr 
ents in connection with this program? 
Admiral Comps. Yes, that is correct; they will meet the require 
ts under the program. 
Off-the-record discussion.) 


SupportTina EquipMENT, MATERIEL, AND SERVICES 


Mr. WiaeieswortH. Under budget activity No. 11, “Supporting 
eg pens mt, materiel, and services,’’ you request $115,587,000, an in- 
ase $10,737,000, covered on pages 49 to 60 of the justification, 
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and within the total is $3,267,000, the same amount as in the current 
fiscal year, for a rology, apparently to finance equipment, Materia! 
support required by the Navy Aerologica! Service in order to provid 
the specialized and comprehensive weather data necessary for 
operation of the Navy, the Marine Corps, and their Reserve com- 
ponents 

Admiral Comps. That is what we are requesting, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What is that equipment, and what materiel 
support is involved? 


Admiral Comps. Under ‘Catapults and arresting gear’’? 
A EROLOGY 


Mr. Wiccieswortna. No, under ‘“‘Aerology.”’ 

Admiral Comes. Funds in the amount of $620,000 are requested 
under this project to provide for replacement of obsolete and worn-out 
major equipment, largely electronic, in support of expanded fleet and 
shore operations. This equipment is essential in collecting the me- 
teorological data necessary for global operations of guided missiles, 
aircraft, and surface ships. Additional monetary requirements, 
amounting to $1,988,000 are required for radio-sondes and other con- 
suable items of technical equipment and supplies used by the Naval 
Aerological Service. 

Th third major increment of the special study of ocean-area 
climatic conditions, installation of equipment previously procured, 
and the procurement and repair of microseismic equipment, used to 
measure vibrations of the earth, generated by severe storms, account 
for the $659,000 balance of the request. 

In all, a total of $3,267,000 is required to support the naval aero- 
logical program for 1954. 


OCEAN-AREA CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


Mr. Wiccieswortnu. What about the specific study of ocean-area 
climatic conditions. That is something that has been going on for a 
long time has it not? 

Mr. Lewis. That has been going on for 3 years, or rather, this will 
be the third increment of that program. The program is conducted 
by the Weather Bureau with a joint contribution from the Navy and 
other sources. 

Mr. Wicc.ieswortn. Is this something that will go on indefinitely? 

Mr. Lewis. In about 2 years it should be completed. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortn. In 2 more years? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; insofar as the large costs are concerned. 


CATAPULTS AND ARRESTING GEAR 


Mr. WiacLeswortnH. For catapults and arresting gear, the request 
is $15,179,000, as compared with $11,598,000 in the current fiscal 
year, which apparently covers the maintenance, modification and 
overhaul of catapults and arresting gear ashore and on carriers of the 
Active and Reserve fleets. 

Did we not discuss another item just a few moments ago in refer- 
ence to modification of catapults and arresting gear? 
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Admiral Comss. We did, sir. That item was for research and 
development. This item covers the procurement of equipment in 
sufficient quantities for installation on our carriers. 
Mr. Wiecteswortu. Why the increase? 
Admiral Comss. The increase in the money amount? 
Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Yes. 
Admiral Comps. This project includes an estimate of $3,500,000 
for arresting gear of increased capacity and $2,899,040 for new instal- 
tions and operational support of improved barriers and barricades. 
hese two items account for the increase in this project over the fiscal 
ear 1953. 
' Mr. WigeteswortH. How many arresting gear and how many 
iproved barriers does this contemplate? 
Admiral Comps. Numbers of arresting gear, sir? 
Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Yes. 
Admiral Comps. We are requesting arresting gear, Mr. Chairman, 
» take care of five carriers and improved barriers for the same num- 
- of carriers. 
Mr. WiacLeswortnH. Are these unit costs comparable to what we 
ave been paying? 
Admiral Comss. They are somewhat lower, Mr. Chairman. 


FLIGHT CLOTHING 


Mr. WiecLtesworts. Under 11 (ce), “Flight clothing,” you request 
$2,578,000 as compared with $2,441, 000 for the current year, appar- 
ntly for specialized clothing and related accessories required by avia- 
tion personnel for safety of flight and for protection from the elements 
and enemy action. Out of this total apparently $1,668,000 is for 
eplacement requirements, at a reduction of 32 percent from the 1953 
evel, and the balance of $910,000 is for procurement. That contem- 
plates an expansion, I take it, to the extent of $910,000 of this type 
of clothing? 

Admiral Comrs. The $910,000 item covers improved flight clothing 
that has been designed to provide greater safety and a better chance 
of survival for our flight personnel. It includes our new pilot pressure 
suit which will be available for procurement for the first time during 
this fiscal year. 

GENERAL GROUND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiccLteswortn. Under project 11 (d), “General ground equip- 
ment,”’ there is an increase requested from $14,968,000 in the current 
fiscal year to $32,700,000. The justification states that this project 
covers tactical vehicles for Marine aviation units, equipment for 
spotting planes aboard carriers, and general equipment required in 
the operation of shore facilities, and that includes trucks and special- 
purpose vehicles but excludes passenger-carrying vehicles. There is 
a very large increase here of around $17,700,000— 

Admiral Compss. I have a breakdown of that, which I will be glad 
to give to the committee. The Marine air wing combat equipment 
accounts for $10,671,000 of the increase. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. What kind of equipment is it? 

Admiral Comps. Crash-fire trucks and special aviation refuelers. 
There are no general-purpose trucks included. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. What else? 
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ACTIVATION OF NEW STATIONS 


Admiral Comps. Activation of new stations will require $5,031,000 
increased aircraft rescue boat procurement and maintenance, $2 
299,000; and procurement of newly de veloped spotters, $2,085,00 
These three items, plus the Marine air wing combat equipment, refle: 
an increase of $20,086,000, against which are offset deere ase s in colla 
eral equipment, of $1,075,000, and in new vehicle replacement, 
$1,279,000, bringing the net increase down to the $17,732,000 whic! 
appears in the budget book 

Mr. WicGieswortH. Do you have a breakdown of the $11 


item that we could look at? 

Admiral Comps. For Marine air wing combat equipment? 

Mr. WiagGLeswortn. Yes 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir (passing the list to the chairman). 

Mr. WieGLesworru. I notice you have in here the unit price, t! 
required number on hand, the number you are short, and this gives 
the basis for what you request. Is the request for the Marine Corps 
as a whole? 

Admiral Comps. Only for the Marine air wings, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. WieGLeswortnH. For the Marine air wings as a whole. 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sit 


INSPECTION 


Mr. WiGcGLesworrn. 1! (e), “Inspection.” You request $15,- 
500,000 as compared with $17 million in the current fiscal year, 
apparently for the inspection of airframes, engines, and other aero- 
nautical equipment. And you state that of the amount $8,550,000 
is budgeted for the inspection expense as performed by the Toakuioal 
Bureau of Aeronautics re presenti tives, and $6,950, 000 is budgete ze | 
for the Bureau of Aeronautics’ share of the e xpense of inspection per- 
formed by the Navy’s General Material Inspection Service. 

How many inspections, and how many inspectors are involved 
this $15,500,000? 

Admiral Comss. The Bureau of Aeronautics’ Inspection Service has 
about 34 inspection offices, as I recall, and the navywide inspection 
service has a number of area aliens which perform general service for 
all bureaus. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. 34 offices that are covered by this $15,500,000? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, insofar as the Bureau of Ae souantien 1S 
concerned. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. And how many inspectors 

Admiral Comps. Our Bureau of Aeronautics’ offices are covered by 
the $8.5 million item; we do not have any office breakdown of the 
$6.9 million estimated for the navywide service because we are billed 
on the basis of inspection hours rather than by office. 

Mr. Wige_teswortH. How many inspectors have you got in these 
34 office s? 

Admiral Comps. About 1,727. 

Mr. Wiecitesworts. Do you have any idea how many inspections 
this contemplates? 

Admiral Comps. No, I do not, Mr. Wigglesworth. This involves 
all kinds of inspections, of all kinds of equipments, that are made in the 
plants over which we have responsibility. 
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Mr. WiacLeswortn. In how many plants? 

Admiral Comss. There will be about 300 different plants, Mr. 
hairman, involving an annual production of approximately $2 
billion. 

Mr. WiagGLeswortH. How much? 

Admiral Comps. About $2 billion in deliveries, including those for 
he Air Force at plants for which we are responsible. 

Wiaa.LeswortH. And the $6.9 million, is substantially all for 

‘salaries of the 1,727 personnel? 

\dmiral ComBs. No, sir. The $6,950,000 is for charges that will 

billed to us by the Navy’s Material Inspection Service. The 1,727 
personnel are included in the $8,550,000 item covering Bureau of 
\eronautics’ inspection representatives. 

Mr. Wiee.teswortn. Is that all substantially for salaries? 

Mr. Lewis. Over 90 percent of it is for salaries, Mr. Wigglesworth. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Mr. Wiacteswortn. Project 11 (f), “ Photography.” Xe ou request 
$7,400,000 as compared with $13,722,000 for the current fiscal year. 
‘his apparently is for cameras, t training films, photographic Gaseak 
nd supplies. This is for new cameras? 
Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WiccLeswortu. For replacement or expansion? 
Admiral Comps. It is for cameras and related equipment for 
eal aircraft that have to make photographic missions. The number of 
ero- these photographic version aircraft and the camera requirements 


000 refor are given to us by the Chief of Naval Operations. These 
‘ical requirements for 1954 are $6 million less than in 1953 because fewer 
sted photographic version aircraft are being delivered. Requirements for 
per- uircraft cameras are determined by delivery of photographic version 

aircraft and accordingly fluctuate as aircraft deliveries in this category 
1 in fluctuate. 


SERVICE EVALUATION 
has 
tion * Mr. WiaceLeswortnH. Project 11 (g), “Service evaluation.” You 
for request $6 million, a decrease of $1,655,000, as compared with the 
urrent fiscal year. This apparently is to finance the procurement of 
00? preproduction quantities of newly developed equipment in armament, 
de rahe tg and related aeronautical fields for technical and service 
evaluation of their performance characteristics and military usefulness. 
The justification states that procurement of preproduction quanti- 
ties of aie de veloped equipment for service evaluation is the most 
fective and economical method of proof testing to determine whether 
the equipment produced by the current research and development 
program is tactically, technically, and mechanically aittabl for 
large-scale application. 
In other words, this work is between research and development on 
the one hand, and actual order for use on the other hand—is that 
rrect: 
Admiral Comps. It is, sir. We use these pre production models to 
run tests under service conditions, with service personnel, and with 
service techniques. 
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Mr. WicGiesworts. You buy them in limited numbers as they 
come out of research and development and test them; is that correct? 
Admiral Comps, Yes, sir. 


SYNTHETIC TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Wiaeteswortn. Under project 11 (h), “Synthetic training 
devices,”’ is a request for $17 million, as compared with $11,950,000 
That is for procurement? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnu. For procurement of synthetic training de- 
vices for use in training flight personnel and ground crewmen. 

Admiral Comps. I am sure the committee 1s familiar with this typ: 
of equipment. We construct an airplane configuration to go into a 
place much smaller than this room, with everything in the cockpit 
that would be found in a plane flying in the air. All of the noise is 
reproduced—the noise of the engine, the air, and the weather, right 
on the ground. The man sits in that cockpit and goes through all of 
the routine that a pilot must go through from the time of takeoff of 
the plane until it flies back to the landing spot. The operator on the 
outside can create problems for him to solve and emergencies that he 
must meet, even to the point where the plane crashes. This techniqui 
gives the pilot good training. He gets the training without endanger- 
ing himself or the plane and at very low cost. Ground training of 
this type supplements training in the air but of course cannot replac: 
it. Allin all, this simulated flying gives the pilot some very excellent 
training, very economically. 

Mr. WieaLeswortu. You have $3,005,000 in here for 5 operational 
flight trainers in 3 aircraft models. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. And $4,003,000 for 11 trainers in 6 aircraft 
models. And the balance you state includes various equipment less 
costly to operate for training purposes than the basic operational 
equipment, which they simulate. You state that this equipment 
includes general-purpose jet aircraft instrument trainers at $4,060,000 
radar trainers at $1,350,000, and antisubmarine warfare tactical 
trainers at $600,000. 

How do the unit costs reflected here compare with what we have 
been paying? 

Admiral Comss. Generally lower, sir 


TECHNICAL ANTISUBMARINE MATERIEL 


Mr. WiacLeswortn. 11 (i), ‘Technical antisubmarine materiel.” 
You request $9,263,000, compared with $15,549,000, apparently for 
the procurement of sonobuoys, radiac, bathybuoys, and other con- 
sumable items of electronic materiel employed principally in the ait 
operations against submarines. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Project 11 (j), ““Technical publications.” You request $2,200,000, 
the same figure as in the current fiscal year, apparently for printing 
costs of operating, repair, and overhaul manuals; parts lists, catalogs, 
and other printed matter, including technical training literature and 
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the Navy quantity of joint Navy-Air Force manuals and specifications 
required in support of naval aviation. 
Is this a continuing cost? Why should we not get caught up with 
number of manuals and parts lists catalogs, and so on, that are 
quired? 
\dmiral Comps. As we have new planes coming along, we must 
ve hew manuals to go with them so that our fleet personnel will be 
le to operate and to maintain them. This request is geared to our 
ne delivery schedules and covers the necessary manuals to go with 
planes on delivery. 
Mr. Osrerraa. Is this supplemental, or is it completely new 
terial? 
Admiral Comps. Each plane will have a separate manual, but the 
manuals are arranged to take supplements so that technical additions 
an be made as we go along and as more information is gained 


FLEET PERSONNEL COSTS 


Mr. Wriaaiesworrn. Project 11 (k), “Fleet personnel costs.” 
yu request $4,500,000, the same amount as in the current fiscal year. 
\pparently this is for the temporary additional duty costs of military 
rsonnel assigned to fleet air commands, and to fleet aviation squad- 
and units, and the costs include both per diem and transportation 
sts of fleet aviation personnel engaged in ferrying aircraft, rotational 
duty assignments, and attending training schools or participating in 
other training duty or returnable quotas. 
What is meant by returnable quotas? 
Admiral Comps. That is where a man leaves a particular command, 
goes to school, and then is returned to that command. 
Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Any questions on activity 11, Mr. Ostertag? 


UNEXPENDED AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. OsrrrraGc. Admiral, have you at hand the unexpended balances 
which this budget activity covers? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. The project’s unexpended balance as 
of June 30, 1953, is estimated at $158,700,000; the actual unexpended 
balance at March 31, 1953, was $177,371,958. 

Mr. Osrertac. How much of the $158,700,000 in this fiscal year 
will be unobligated? 

Admiral Comps. The entire amount indicated for June 30, 1953, 
will be obligated. 

Mr. Ostrertac. That is, the $104,850,000 appropriated in 1953 will 
be completely obligated or expended? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


TRENDS IN VARIOUS PROJECT AREAS 


Mr. OstrertaG. During the 3 fiscal years, 1952, 1953, and 1954, a 
minimum total of more than $300 million has been allocated to this 
particular field. Some of these items under supporting equipment 
material and services of course are continuing obligations, without a 
question; but some of them would seem to lend themselves to tapering 
off, and I am wondering if you see any sign, Admiral, of whether or 





not this is going to be stabilized, or will it be something that will b 
adjusted downward as we v0 along? I Suppose you can only address 
yourself to specific items 

Admiral Comps. I think I can indicate the trends of the various 
project areas. Under flight clothing, for example, we are now increas- 
ing the training of pilots. When we are on the upgrade with the train- 
ing, when we are taking in more people, we need more flight clothing 
General ground equipment is a big item each year. We have in ther 
the specialized trucks which have to be replaced as the result of Korea 
Were it not for Korea, that would go down. 

Our inspection costs will be with us as long as we have items that 
we are going to have toinspect. We will gain by impioved technique 
and improved efficiency of inspectors. 

Photography will be dependent pretty much on what the Chief of 
Naval Operations says he must have in the way of photographic 
airplanes. This vear it is down somewhat. Next year the percentag 
ol photographic plane s mav be hicher 

Mr. Osi 
the new eq ulpni¢ nt! 

Admiral Comps. In as far as photographic planes are concerned 

because this estimate covers the cameras which go into thos: 


RTAG., Is that vuided in accordance with the delivery of 
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Service evaluation is another continuing project. We will forever 
lew equipment that has to be evaluated in operation. 
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‘ates a substantial increase over 
rease of some $17,732,000, 
“| percent in equipment: I ta 
Ot altogether perishable 
rd ‘are matern hat become obsolescent 

\dmiral Comrs. Yes, sir. Under normal peacetime operations 
can depend upon the specialized truck lasting for a number of years 
and if just normal usage were involved none of the items in this budget 
would have to be replaced for quite a few years. This same project 
includes $5 million for the activation of new stations. We may not 
have any new stations next year. I cannot speak on that becaus: 
the Chief of Naval Operations decides that. But if we don’t have 
any new activations next year, that item of course would drop out 

Mr. OstrertaG. Does not this phase of the program have, of neces- 
sity, to be geared to the overall program of procurement and training, 
and training has to keep abreast of procurement? 





Admiral Comns. It does, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. In other words, some of these items, like general 

ound equipment, would of necessity be in line with what you expect 
to have by way of the program, and it looks as though you are in- 

easing your program, therefore you must increase the requirements 
for ground equipment this coming year. 

Imiral Comps. May I say something off the record? 
Off the rt ord lise ussion. 


What happen the $14.9 million that was 


) 


ent largely to replace equip- 
nt at stations In operatio 


OSTERTAG, Do Vou his \ i are unexpended alance for this 


m. 
Admiral Comps. The unexpended balance under this particular 
n is $25,112,000 

Mr. Osrertac. But obligated? 

y 


1@s, Sir, 
1 
il 


\dmiral Comss. 

Mr. OsrrrtaGc. The $23,112,000 is obligated, and you will have 
$32.7 million more, which will total $55 million, plus, for general 
eround equipment? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. As | understand it, this ground equipment has not 

een delivered to date. In line with your overall requirements can 
this increase of $17 million be substantiated? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. That increase of $17 million reflects the 
phasing out in line with the reprograming previously discussed. 

\ir. Ostertac. Do you mean that lead time is involved in this? 

Admiral Comrs. It has been increased by deferring procurement to 

Ler years. 

Mr. Osrertac. What was the original request? 

\dmiral Comps. $12 million higher for this one project. 

\fr. OstertTaG. In other words, it would have been somewhere 
round $44 million? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. But because of the lead time it is possible to make 
this adjustment; is that correct? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. SHeprparp. The answer is a little different than | anticipated 
| was going to get, that you were going to get bigger and better things 
for less money. 

Admiral Comns. We would like to, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHepparpD. So would everybody else, possibly. 

(Admiral Comps. Yes, sir 


INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. Suepparp. The only question I have in mind, and one that 
disturbs me a little bit, is this: Do you contemplate that you are 
going to get inspection service out of this combination as reflected 
on page 55 of the justification, in the second paragraph?—and your 
answer may come back to vou later on. 
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Admiral Comps. I realize that. We are going to try, Mr. Shep- 
pard. We may not be successful, but we are going to do our best. 

Mr. Srepparp. This is a very serious field, in my conception of 
the problem, because this is the place where you get either materials 
in accordance with the specifications, and sound, clear specifications, 
or where you will not. 

\dmiral Comps. As you know, we have been critized in the past for 
having too detailed an inspection. 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Comps. Perhaps we have, but we think we have a good 
record. It may be that we have been a little too detailed; we are 
going to cut down in this area and see if we still can maintain product 
quality 

Mr. Suepparp. I think very clearly that proper evaluation results 
from adequate inspection versus inadequate, and that would be deter- 
mined to a great extent from the final results of functional operation 
of the planes and the spare parts, and sundry other things that are 
attributable to proper inspection. I do not suppose a complete 
answer could be had until you have an operating history of the plane, 
and that certainly is a very integral part of the determination. 

Admiral Comps. It is, sur. 

Mr. Saepparp. A checking over of the lists of what has occurred 
following the different types of inspections might be the criteria on 
which you could determine whether or not you have been overzealous 
in the inspections you have had. That is a matter I cannot answer, 
because I do not have the figures before me, but I am hoping that this 
arrangement is not going to result in finding yourselves in the same 
situation as some other services, and some other functions that we 
are frequently confronted with, which would be a very, very unhappy 
circumstance to have to face in view of the way some of the procure- 
ment is going on, and there I am hoping that that will not prevail. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wiaciteswortn. The final budget activity is for ‘Depart- 
mental administration,” with a request of $6,500,000, a decrease of 
$321,000 as compared with the current fiscal year. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Wiae.tesworrsh. How many civilian employees are there? 

Admiral Comps. 1,163 in this program. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. 1,163 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceL_eswortnH. And how many have you on board now? 

Admiral Comps. 1,163, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. The same number? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, the same. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH: What was the number contemplated by 
the 1953 appropriation? ' 

Admiral Comrs. Somewhat less, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortH. Somewhat less? 
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\(dmiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Ir. WigGLEswortH. What was the figure? 

\dmiral Comps. For the 1953 appropriation? 

\ir. WiaeLteswortsH. Yes. I mean civilian employees. _ 

Mr. Lewis. We budgeted last year for a 10-percent increase in 

ployment, but we did not carry out that augmentation. 

Mr. SHepparp. W hy not? 

Mr. Lewis. The Department of Defense asked Admiral Combs 
1 more year to get along with the number he then had. 
WiGGLeswortH. You had 1,163 in fact throughout the fiscal 

ir 1953? 

\ir. Lewis. We did; ves, under this program. 

\ir. WigGLesworrnu. Are the military salaries in here? 

[r. Lewis. No, sir. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


\ir. WiegGLeswortH. What was the military personnel figure? 
Captain Harrineron. Five hundred and seventeen, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. WiaeLeswortn. And for 1954? 

Captain Harrineron. We will have 50 less in 1954, Mr. Chairman. 
\ir.WiaGLeswortsH. Four hundred and sixty-seven for 1954? 
Captain Harrineron. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL AND OTHER EXPENSES 


Mr. WiacieswortH. Do you have a breakdown by personnel and 
ther expenses for this item? 

Captain HarriInGTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WIGGLEswortH. You have $6,157,000 for ‘“‘Bureau salaries, 
ind $343,000 for “Other Bureau expenses.”” Do you have the cus- 
tomary setup showing the various categories of expenditure? 

Captain Hrrscn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. May I look at it? 

Captain Hirrscu. Certainly, si 

WiceLeswortH. What is the GSA cost? 

Captain Hirscn. That covers services purchased from the General 

Services Administration. 


” 


OBLIGATIONS 


\F 


\ir. Wiaeteswortn. What are the actual obligations as of some 

irrent date? 

Captain Hirscu. As of the current date our obligations are 
165,433. 

Mr. Wiaeiteswortu. As of what date? 

Captain Hirscu. As of April 30, 1953, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wiee_teswortu. Any questions, Mr. Ostertag? 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. OstertaGc. Do you contemplate a further reduction in civilian 

rsonnel during the next fiscal year? 

Admiral Comps. We do not contemplate any reduction in civilian 
personnel in the Bureau of Aeronautics. We may have further 
reductions in the field but it does not appear practicable to take any 
eductions in the Bureau until we succeed in eliminating the heavy 
vertime that we are now having to put in. 
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does the attorney-a 
ittorney-adviser? 
Yes; do vou not have such positions? 
have about seven attorneys on the legal 
Aeronautics, who work on the leval aspects of « 
operations 
TAG. I have before me the list of positions which 
the record last vear at the committee’s request, and unde 


‘ades there seems to be, for example, an attorney advi 
the titles. ere under the eeneral schedule, erad¢ 
r, No. 1, 1951, in which the salary is $10,000; in 
a salary of $10,800, and 1953, $11,050. Under erade 14 
an attorney-adviser, $9,200 1 believe that position 


opped. Are these people, Admiral, full-time employees? 


Admiral Comrs They are, sir. 

Mr. Osrertraac. Why are they called advisers? 

Admiral Comps. That name is just not familiar to me, Mr. Ostert 

the Bureau, we call them counsel. 

Mr. Lewis. Attorney-adviser is the technical Civil Service Con 
mission classification applicable to the personnel Admiral Combs 
identified as counsel. They are full-time employ ees, engaged in col 
tractual operations. 

Off the record discussion. 

Mr. OstrertaG. I take it that with the same number of civilian 


employees contemplated for this next fiscal year that the Department 


ViIsé 


of Defense policy for reducing personnel has not yet hit your Bureau? 
Admiral Comps. Not in the way of numbers of civilian personne! 
The number of military pe rsonnel, however, will be 50 lower than 


1953 


OVERTIME 


Mr. Lewis. Mr. Ostertag, Admiral Combs referred to the fact that 
in 1954 we will reduce substantially the level of overtime, and that is 
the direction in which reduction of civilian cost is taking place. If 
we can get the reduction in overtime, if we are successful in that, 
then we will attempt to cut civilian personnel. The reduction in 
overtime has been made in accordance with Department of Defens: 
poli V. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Your overall personnel service cost is approximately 
the same. 

Mr. Lewis. $264,000 less, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. That is right. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. What is the overtime ceiling? 

Mr. Lewts. There is no specific ceiling established. We have been 
in various months throughout the year, on workweeks ranging from 
514 days a week to 5 days a week, 9 hours per day. 

Mr. WiaGciteswortH. Do you know what the overtime pay, 
percentagewise, is in reference to regular pay? 

Mr. Lewis. It has been running about 7 percent. 

Mr. WiGcGLEswortH. Seven percent? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. In fact, it is much cheaper to employ personnel 
longer than to employ additional personnel. 





Mr. OstertaG. That is probably true ingany business. 

Mr. Lewis. It is in Government, Mr. Ostertag, except for the 
relatively low rates; overtime pay diminishes sharply at the higher 
grades and above a certain grade level no overtime is paid at all. 

Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Osrertac. Then, to make clear this picture of civilian per- 

nnel in the departmental administration of the Bureau, there are 
the same number of employees for which you are providing this year 

s that of last year, with a slight adjustment of $264,000 downward, 
which is the result of overtime adjustment. 

\dmiral Comss. That is correct. The overall total takes into 
account some deferrals of replacement of equipment, but that comes 

nder project 12(b). ! 

Mr. Wieciesworts. Mr. Sheppard. 


BACKLOG IN WORKLOAD 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice on page 62 of the justification you state: 


There is at the present time a backlog exceeding $4 billions of outstanding 
s of intent requiring conversion to definitive contracts. In addition, many 
tanding contracts contain price redetermination provisions requiring con- 
1 attention in order adequately to protect the Government’s interest. Any 

iving in man-hours, which can be derived from improvements in personnel 
ation, will be applied to a concerted effort to decrease this large and dis- 
rbing backlog in procurement actio1 


What has been the status of that workload with respect to that 
$4 billion? Has that been piling up gradually to an item of the $4 
billion status, or has there been a carryover of a backlog for a long 
period of time? 

\dmiral Comps. It is gradually going down. We have been con- 
entrating on that for the period of the last 2 years, and when IT was 

fore you last year we discussed the problem at some length. | 
have been watching that very carefully myself and have been en- 


ouraged to see the backlog begin to go down. 


OVERTIME 


Mr. Sueprarp. Do you feel that the experience that you have had 
within the Department, since you have had this administrative 
responsibility, with particular regard to the utilization of overtime, 
results in saving money and acquires the same degree of efficiency 
that you would attain by having an adequate number of people to 
handle the work in a given number of hours? 

Admiral Comps. I would prefer to have an adequate number of 
people to do the work. Extensive overtime tends to generate morale 
problems, Mr. Sheppard, which you cannot overlook. We were 
working for a while on a 5%-day week, and unless you can get all of 
the bureaus of the Navy Department to do the same thing, and unless 
you can get the city buses to run the bus service for them, so that they 
can get home at a reasonable time, it does reduce morale. Trans- 
portation problems and bus scheduling difficulties made it unde- 
sirable to carry on with the 54-day week and we had to rearrange our 
weekly hours of service. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What percentage of absenteeism does your depart- 
ment have, specifically addressing yourself to a comparison of the 
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work for overtime as against the regular hours, or have you analy 
that down to a degree where you could supply an answer? 

Admiral Comps. I do not think we have any such figures h 
absenteeism has not been a big problem, however. 


PERCENTAGE FOR ‘‘ADMINISTRATION”’ 


Mr. Suepparp. You are making a request before this commit: 
for a total of $2,370,000,000. 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What do you anticipate the administration 
are going to be for the administration of that $2,370,000,000? 

Mr. Lewis. A fraction of 1 percent. 

Mr. SHerparp. What was it last year? 

Mr. Lewis. A fraction of 1 percent. 

Mr. Sueprparp. How many years have you remained in that p 
centage range? 

Mr. Lewis. As long as I have been in the Bureau of Aeronauti 
for approximately 8 years. It actually is a small fraction o 
percent. I believe this committee commended Admiral Combs 
his performance in that respect about 2 years ago. 

Mr. SuHeprarpD. It is something you gentlemen should feel co: 
siderable pride in, for that percentage, and I think it certainly sets 
good example for some of the other bureaus 


PERSONNEL SUMMARY 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. We will insert at this point in the reco. 
the customary tables which Admiral Clexton has furnished us. 

We thank you gentlemen very much, Admiral. 

(The tables referred to follow: 


Vary 


81. 518. GI$304. 548. 55 16. 175. )} 78. O46) $306 


, 550 


650 2 
3,211; 15 
40 


rvices 2,190.0} 9,109,942} 2, 2,456] 11, 097, 00 
1 administration. -_| 1, 160.9 6, 180, 714) " . 1, 163} 6, 142, 000 
} i | ! 
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Monpnay, June 1, 1953. 
Mr. WiaeLeswortH. The committee will come to order. 
,efore we turn to the Ordnance Appropriation I want to ask Admiral 
Clexton a question or two. 


VEHICLES AND ConstrRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


We have a report from our investigators in reference to vehicles of 

° ryt’ . 
various types. The report states that there was no way of determin- 
ing from the justifications the amounts requested for these items except 
in a few cases, and that upon request the Navy furnished statements 
showing the value of items included in their calculations which are for 
“Shore establishments, $37,831,041’; and for “Operating forces and 
mobilization reserves, $48,480,140”: a total of $86,311,181. 

The investigators have broken the total down into 10 items based, 
as | understand it, on the figures in the Truman budget. I would 
like to get for the 10 items which I will read in a moment the revised 

ires in each instance. 

I will give you each item and the total appearing in the report based 
on the original budget figures. 

iVV personne l, general expenses 056, 545 
Marine Corps, troops and facilities 22, 844, 094 

reraft and facilities 33, 302, 392 

ys and facilities 5, 422, 840 

nance and facilities 713, 373 

dical care 160, 000 

engineering 2, 094, 103 
earch 268. 284 
icewide supply and finance , 260, 000 

Servicewide operations 189, 550 


Total , i / 86, 311, 181 


(The information requested follows: ) 


Vehicles and construction equipment Net cost of proposed purchases for fiscal 
{40 J Prof I . 


1954 


Nital 
Lotal 


nd finance, | 


icewide supply 


igineerins 


raft and facilities 


Equipment for Bureau of Aero- 
nautics activitic 224, 848) 10, 591, 449) 10, 577, 049 
Equipment for Marineair wings 095) 18, 486, 095 11, 316, 686, 11, 316, 68¢ 
inance and facilities, Navy 713, 373| 4, 576,000) 10, 137, 3 13, 834, 000 3, 774, 000 
search, Navy 2% 268, 284 139, 235 
rine Corps troops and facilities 22, 16, 801, 000! 6,043, 004) 20,171, 174) 14, 224, O80 
icewide operations, Navy 550 189, 550 194, 140 


MM 
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rts, Trres AND Tusres For VeuicuEes, Navy 


, 


Similarly, in a report entitled “Spare Parts, Tires and Tubes for 
Vehicles, Navy,’’—the statement is made that it was not possible to 
find in the justifications any amounts for the above items, they being 
in lude | in maintenance and O} erations of the various branches of t} 
Navy. 

There appears to be, however, $12 million included in the Various 
operating unit budget requests. That also was based on the Truman 
budget figure. If possible, I would like to get the lowest figure under 
the revised figures. 

Admiral CLexton. Off the record 

Discussion off the record. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. On the record. 

Admiral CLextron. We can give you that by appropriations and 
we can also put in some figures which v ill show the detail for these as 
against the January budget. 

statement is as follows: 





Monpbay, JUNE 1, 1953 
ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES, NAVY 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. MALCOLM F. SCHOEFFEL, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

CAPT. KENNETH M. McLAREN, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF BUREAU FOR PLANNING AND PROGRESS 

GORDON O. PEHRSON, COMPTROLLER 


CAPT. GEORGE E. KING, UNITED STATES NAVY, PROGRAM 
DIRECTOR (AMMUNITION) 


OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER 


REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 1952 Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 


estimate $1, 335, 668, 000 $879, OOO ( $818. 000, 000 
‘“*Emergen fund, Departmet f 
rsuant to Publie Law 179 i, 040, 000 


vy,”’ pursuant to Public Laws 179 

d proposed for 1954 

tar personnel vavy,’’ pursuant to ch. 9 

ublic Law 11, 83d Cong 

tetired pay, Department of Defense,”’ pursuant 

» ch. 9, Publie Law 11, 83d Cong 25 », OO 
Military personnel, Army,”’ pursuant to ch. 9, 

Public Law 11, 83d Cong sh, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate t 7 7 t5, O00 l 000 
ir balance reappropriated 
rsements from non-Federal sources 74, GOS 147, 000 YP 000 


ements trom other accounts 13 100, 536, 000 F ooo 


1] available for obligation , 446, 365, 9R2 800, 918, 000 74. 702. 000 
i balance, estimated savings (available for 
nistrative reappropriation in subsequent years ), 283, 35 14, 008, 004 


Obligations incurred 4 , O82, 62 876, 910, 000 
irative transfer from “Ships and facilities, Navy’’ 58, 800 
parative transfer to 
Servicewide supply and finance, Navy”’ , 614, 800 
Civil engineering, Navy” —12, 168 
hips and facilities, Navy”’ 316, 200 
Research, Navy” — 360, 000 
‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy” —215, 456 


l'otal obligations 1, 437, 564, 004 876, 968, 800 874, 702, 000 


rE.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal 
rty (40 U.S. C, 481 (¢e 
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Obligations by activities 
scenester acne acaanteseieiinaiiliinatneaitet ae 


Estimate, Estimates 


Description Actual, 1952 1953 1954 


DIRECT OBLIGATIO 


/f ordnance and ammunition , 064, 037 | $448, 054,000 
of ordnance and ammunition , 525, , 237, 000 

nance and operation of facilities f 53. O89. 8O0 

ments and alterations to facilities 55 23, 496, 000 

, 280, 000 

and development 35 , 000, 000 
ndustrial mobilizatior 556, 341 , 215, 000 
vartmental administration 31, 041 , 914, 000 


s payable from appropriate: 333 022 776, 285, 800 
non-Federal sources 
ts and alterations to facilities 274, 969 7,000 


rect obligations , 333, 600, 991 32, 800 


ATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
ITHER ACCOUNTS 
nee and ammunition 7, 225, 338 ¢ 000 
i ind ammunition 000 7 000 
Maintenance and operation of facilities R34 , 000 
nproverments and alterations to facilities 71 , 000 
search and development 77 000 
dustrial mobilizatior 1 
epartmental administration 7: 55, 000 


Ir 
R 
Ir 
I 


lotal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 013 536, 


, 004 876, 968, 8 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. We will turn now to the appropriation ‘Ord- 
nance and facilities.””, Admiral Schoeffel, Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance, is with us today and has an overall statement for the com- 
mittee. We will be glad to hear from you, Admiral. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral ScuorerreL. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
I am pleased to appear before this committee for the purpose of making 
a report on the programs of the Bureau of Ordnance and to present 
our revised plans for operation during the fiscal year 1954. 

The chief responsibility of the Bureau of Ordnance is to provide th« 
best ammunition and weapons for the fleet-—surface aerial and sub- 
surface—in the quantities and at the time needed to support naval 
operations and approved readiness plans. 

The largest part of this responsibility is met through programs 
financed in the annual appropriation “Ordnance and facilities Navy.” 
I wish to discuss a requirement of $818 million under this appropria- 
tion title for fiscal year 1954. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY BY PROGRAM 


The sum of $818 million is requested to finance 8 major projects in 
this appropriation. I would like to insert table A which you will find 
in the back of this statement in the record at this point to identify and 
compare the funding required for these 8 broad programs during fiscal 
years 1952 through 1954 
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Ordnance and facilities, Navy, summary of obligations by budget 
actiwily 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Fiscel year Fiseol year 


Activity 1952 actual 1953 estimate 


ment of ordnance and ammunitior S86, 064 $466, O76 $501, 741 
‘ 


nance of ordnance and ammunition 144, 528 i v1, 27 
nce and operation of facilities 58, 913 2 53, OF 51, 187 | 
Iterations to facilities 83, 040 3, Ae B2, 235 


| Reserve 178 js 1, 216 
} 


l 
rch and development 131, 922 140, 000 140. 000 
tric! mobilization 19, 556 3. 215 2 27 


rtmental administration 8, 131 8 914 7, G80 


otal 1, 333, 326 797, 208 818, 000 


ides funds avail*ble through transfer to ‘‘ Facilities, Navy.’’ 
ludes comparative transfers of $59 


The amounts shown in this table are also included in chart 1. 
From these data it can be noted that the total request for next year 
represents an increase of $20.8 million over the revised 1953 base. 
This total increase is a net figure resulting from decreases of $14 
million in all of the nonprocurement programs, offset by increases of 
$34.8 million for ‘Procurement of ordnance and ammunition’’ 
activity 1 in the appropriation). The increases in this account are 
for production of ammunition. 


REVISION OF THE 1953 APPROPRIATION AND THE 1954 BUDGET 


The sums indicated in table A and on chart 1 represent figures that 
have been revised by administrative review processes during the past 
5 months. Certain funds appropriated for fiscal year 1953 in this 
account have been transferred to other appropriations or have been 
reserved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Not speaking from the prepared statement at the moment, I might 
say that this chart and the table with it show the procurement appro- 
priation as follows in the 3 years, 1952, 1953, and 1954. The small 
chart in the center shows the 1952 appropriation was $1,333,326,000. 
In 1953 the figure, after the revisions which were made to the appro- 
priation, the total amount available became $797,208,000; and for 
1954, after the revision, since the submission in January, the figure is 
the $818 million requested. 

Then, the other parts of the chart, also as reflected in table A, show 
how the 8 subheads of the appropriation have varied over 3 vears. It 
shows subhead 1, “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition,” as 
$886,064,000 in 1952; in 1953, $466,976,000 net; and for the year 1954, 
we are requesting $501,741,000. 

Then, subhead 2, “Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition,” is 
descending over the 3 years; in 1952, $144,525,000; 1953, $100,237,000; 
and for 1954, $91,271,000. 

The ‘Maintenance and operation of facilities,’ subhead 3, was 
nearly $59 million in 1952; in 1953 it fell to just over $53 million; and 
for 1954 we are requesting $51,187,000. 

The next subhead, No. 4, “Improvements and alterations to facil- 
ities,”’ which is the shore establishment of the Naval Ordnance 
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Establishment, had $83,040,000 in 1952; $23,496,000 in 1953; and for 
1954, $22,235,000. 

The ‘ ‘Naval Reserve,” subhead No. 5, went along practically on 

level at a little over $1 million. 

“Research and development” is at the same level in 1954 as in 1953 
with an uppage of about 8 million from 1952 

Mr. WiecLeswortnH. What is that figure? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. $140 million. 

‘Tndustrial mobilization” is low. In 1952 it was $19.556.000: 
1953 it went to $3,215,000, and in 1954 down to $2,370,000. 

‘Departmental administration” isdown. In 1952 it was $8,131,000 
In 1953 it was raised to $8,914,000, and for 1954 down to $7,980,000 
So, we see the trend. 

Subhead 1, “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition,” 
lightly from 1953 but much below 1952 level. ‘‘Research and 

lopment” is at the same level for 1953, up a small amount from 195 
But all other programs are descending. 

I now. return to the typed statement, sir. 

The request for fiscal vear 1954 submitted in January of this y: 
has s been revised. The policies and the review procedure under which 
these revisions were made have been presented by other witnesses 
I would like to pli wce table B in the record at this point as an outli 
of the adjustments that have been made. 

Statement is as follows: 


TABLI B d nu nents appropri 


Ordnance and 
1953: Adjustime 
ited amounts 


ent 


14, OOS 


» Navy 


e-production 
There is no chart for table B 

The adjustment of the 1953 appropriation is shown in the third 
column of table B, showing from where funds were taken 

Mr. Wiageieswortnu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the reeord 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. On the record. 

Admiral Scuorrrev. The January estimate for “Ordnance and 
facilities, Navy, 1954’’ totaled $816,619,000. Revisions in this 
funding plan have been made and the present estimate is $818,000,000, 
an increase of $1,381,000. This increase is a net figure and is the 
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result of reductions in the 1954 plan totaling $69,448,000, which were 
offset by an increase of $70,829,000 for procurement of ammunition. 

The increase in ammunition funding was the result of a policy 
change with reference to supporting Korean operations. 

The reductions, through transfer and reserve actions, in the 1953 
ippropriations, and the revisions of the January budget for 1954 
reflect basically the same conditions, and I can summarize the reasons 

the changes covering both years. 


NONPROCUREMENT PROGRAMS (ACTIVITIES 2 THROUGH 8) 


Reductions totaling approximately $50 million were made by these 
view procedures in the 7 programs other than for ‘‘Procurement of 
vdnance and ammunition.” ($18 million was taken from 1953 
nds and $31,300,000 from the January estimate of the 1954 esti- 
tes.) These decisions were the result of detailed examination of 
wh planned project and, generally speaking, represent: 
Savings through improved management and reduced costs. 
Revised requirements based on more recent experience 
Deferment of projects to later periods. 
Decreased civilian personnel ceilings. 
A slower buildup of material readiness. 


B. PROCUREMENT PROGRAMS (ACTIVITY 1) 


Adjustments of the major procurement programs in the 1953 and 
54 plan have many different patterns. Reductions totaling $70.4 
million were made in planned procurement of underwater weapons, 
ordnance equipment, and guided missiles and in supporting inspection 
and transportation costs. The largest decreases were made in the 
funding of guided-missile projects ($56.2 million). A net increase 
of $39.3 million was made for procurement of ammunition, which was 
made by a decrease of $31.5 million in 1953 and an increase of $70.8 
million in 1954. 
These changes in the major procurement funding plans, in general, 
resulted from one or more of the following conditions: 
1) Review of the advance funding required to support production 
ad time. 
2) Review of requirements based on more recent experience and 
he required operational support for Korea in 1954. 
3) Adjustments in the cost of ordnance material based on more 
recent production experience. 
1) A slower planned buildup of mobilization reserves. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS AND EXPENDITURES 


As the third part of this general statement, I would like to place 
table C in the record, as it presents the 1954 funding plan from a 
somewhat different point of view; that is, in relation to unexpended 
or carryover funds from prior years. 

Chart 2, which presents the data contained in table C, shows the 
pattern of available funds and expenditures during the period 1952 
through 1954. The three elements in this fiscal picture are all related. 

Table C is as follows:) 
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TABLE C Appropriated funds available for expenditures and net expenditures 
Appropriation, “Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’ 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year! Fiscal year | Fiscal y: 
1952 1953 1954 1955 


d balance June 30, prior year 1, 262, 698 811, 597 1, 313, 636 
ity 1, 311, 708 2 790, 235 815, 800 


762, 739 220, 000 1, 100, 000 


ilable through transfer to “Facilities, Navy.” 


s reserve for savings 


(1) The substantial funding received late in fiscal year 1951 and in 
fiscal year 1952 permitted the initiation of large production programs 
The lead time required in the early stages of this new production of 
ordnance material built up unliquidated obligations to a high point 
of $1.8 billion at the beginning of fiscal year 1953. 

Turning to the chart, sr, you will see that in fiscal 1952 we went 
into the year with an unexpended balance which is the dark green part 
of $1,262.6 million. We received new appropriation authority of 
such magnitude as to increase the whole amount of money in that 
appropriation, to $2,574.3 million. During that vear we expended 
the brown part, $762 million against this. That took us into fiscal 
1953 with a dark-green part, $1,811.6 millions. 

In that vear we received new appropriation authority sufficient to 
increase the total available to the Bureau under this appropriation to 
$2,601.8 million. Of that amount of money $939.2 million has 
actually been expended as of April 30. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What was that figure again? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. $939.2 million. And the light-brown part 
of the chart, there, is the estimated expenditures for May and June 
which should bring the total for this figure up to $1,220 million. 
That will carry us into fiscal 1954 with the dark-brown carryover of 
$1,343.6 million. We are requesting this additional authority to 
bring the total available for 1954 to $2,159.4 million. We estimate 
that during the fiscal year 1954 we will expend $1,100 million against 
that total which will carry us into fiscal 1955 with a carryover of 
$827.2 million. So you see, the trend of buildup to the high figure 
of $1,811.6 million carryover in 1953. Then, reducing our carryover 
as our material is delivered—long lead-time material most of 
which 

Mr. Wiee.eswortn. Can you give us the figure for the actual 
expenditure for the month of April? 

Admiral Scuorrre:. Mr. Pehrson, I believe, has that. We 
certainly have it. I do not know whether it is immediately avail- 
able. 

Mr. Penrson. $104,052,000. 

Admiral ScuorrreL. Returning to the printed statement. Pro- 
duction deliveries and payments under prior and current year obli- 
gations will result in expenditures of $1.2 billion during 1953 and 
$1.1 billion in 1954. 

Third, payments for completed work and the reduced level of new 
funding in 1953 and 1954 will, in turn, reduce the unexpended bal- 
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ances carried forward at the end of 1953 to $1.3 billion and to $827 
million at the end of 1954. 

This is a gross dollar picture and represents the sum of many 
individual production and contract funding patterns. Each program 
has been subjected to detailed examination as to requirements, 

cessary delivery schedules and production lead-time funding. Full 
consideration has been given to the status and need of all material 
on order and undelivered from prior year funds in developing this 
revised 1954 budget request. The reductions in end-year carryover 
of unexpended funds during the period 1953 to 1955 reflect not only 
an overall decrease in the produc tive effort but also reductions in the 
advance financing of produc tion lead time. That is the broad funding 
picture, Mr. C hairman. The handling of complex ordnance produc- 
tion and supply problems under conditions of minimum funding for 
nitial and reorder lead-time periods is a challenge to planning and 
idministration that must be met with all of our skill. It is a problem 
hat will require the complete cooperation of large segments of in- 
lustry. I believe that cooperation will be fully given. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS FISCAL YEAR 1954 
PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


Five hundred and one and seven-tenths million dollars, or 61.3 
percent, of the total new funds requested in this appropriation for 
fiscal year 1954 is for procurement and production of ordnance and 
ammunition, that is, service hardware. The detailed justification of 
the amounts under this heading is contained in classified supplements, 
shopping lists, and supporting requirements, production and funding 
schedules. [| am prepared to discuss any or all of the items in what- 
ever detail you wish. The 1954 program represents the approved 
lance that we are seeking to maintain between providing for the 
juirements of the present oper ating forces, retaining or establishing 
ninimum mobilization reserves and holding together an economical 
a stable production base that will respond to the heavy demands 
of mobilization production. Funds for procurement of ammunition, 
which represent the largest part of this budget request, have been 
increased in this revised plan to provide for partial replacement of 
ammunition that would be required to support continued Korean 
operations beyond the end of the current fiscal year. Other procure- 
ment fund requests reflect in largest part the availability of new 
weapons for initial or continued production. 


MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION (ACTIVITY 2) 


$91.3 million is requested for the maintenance of ordnance and 
ammunition. These funds will provide spare parts and components 
for maintenance and improvement of ordnance installed or required 
for installation in fleet forces and for maintenance, rehabilitation 
nd modernization of ammunition stocks. A decrease of $9 million 
from the amount required in fiscal year 1953 is planned, although the 
requirement for direct support of Korean operations beyond the end 
of this year will place large demands upon the programs funded in 
this project. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES (ACTIVITY 3) 


Funds required for maintenance and operation of the Ordnance 
Shore Establishment account for 6.3 percent of this total request 
Savings due to improved management programs and the improve; 
condition of our plant are offset in part by the increased cost 
additional facilities and the cost of the Federal cataloging utilization 
program established by public law. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND ALTERATIONS TO FACILITIES (ACTIVITY 4 


The number and cost of repair, alteration and minor new co: 
struction projects for the Ordnance Establishment have been great]: 
reduced below the level of prior years. The projects included in thi 
1954 program represent the highest priority items that have been 
approved as essential to the efficient operation of our field stations 
An increase in funds is requested for a of equipment to 
permit the Bureau of Ordnance to carry forward its part of a basic 
property-management program of the Department of Defense. The 
replacement of wornout equipment on an orderly time schedule is an 
important part of a long-range program that will permit the most 
economical management of this problem. 


NAVAL RESERVE (ACTIVITY 5 


The requirements for ordnance support to the Naval Reserve 
program remain relatively constant, although a reduction in mainte 
nance spare parts has been possible. This program provides ammuni- 
tion for the Naval Reserve training program as well as maintenance 
and installation of ordnance equipment in naval reserve training 
centers, ships and aircraft. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (ACTIVITY 6) 


The overall research and development program is continued in the 
1954 plan at os revised 1953 level. This program represents an 
integrated part of the total Navy and Department of Defense research 
and development program. Major effort will be given in 1954 to 
programs of high potentialities with greatest emphasis placed in 
projects for air defense, antisubmarine operations, combat-air support 
and the expanded application of nuclear energy to naval weapons. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION (ACTIVITY 


The requested funding for the industrial-mobilization program in 
fiscal year 1954 reflects substantial reduction in the provisions for 
industrial-preparedness measures but includes increases to provide for 
partial dismantling of certain parts of the established production 
base. 

DEPARTMENTAI ADMINISTRATION (ACTIVITY 8) 


The sum requested for departmental administration is about | 
percent of the total. Administrative and technical workload created 
by prior year funding combined with the planned 1954 programs will 
exceed that of prior years. However, a long range program of im- 
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oved personnel utilization is expected to compensate for this in- 
ised workload. 
This concludes my general statement, Mr. Chairman. I have cer- 
in prepared material available dealing with personnel plans that 
vas requested for inclusion in the record at this time. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL TABLES 


Mr. WiacieswortH. Those are the same tables, Admiral Clexton, 

we have been putting in? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes sir. Civilian personnel. 

Mr. WiGceLeswortH. Without objection, we will include these 
tables in the record. 


Exhibits A and B follow:) 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy—Man-years and dollars by appropriation 
j { Y appro] 
Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 


Man- 


years 


immunition 77 206, 062 


nance 
rdnance an 
nunitior 18, 142 6, 666, 495 
tenance 
ration of fa 
ih} ovement 
ind =alterat 
lis > 846, 277 
310, 197 


448, 853 
», LSS, 300 


$, 014, 597 


ds, subtotal 34, 757 136, 229, 840 30, 237 9, 815, 150 
From prior year 

funds, subtotal 13, 540 53, 299, 411 3, 605 000 
From reimburse- 

ments, subtotal 915 3, 485, 346 155 000 


g control, total 9, 212 93, 014, 597 5 7 ati 150 


994, 597 52, 82 530. 150 
celling con- 
other bu- 
s and offices 2 , 020, 000 
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Mr. WicGLtesworrn. I understand from what you said, Admiral, 
that the appropriation request overall is $818 million which, as com- 
pared with $816,619,000 in the so-called Truman budget and with 
$879 million appropriated for the current fiscal year 

Admiral Scuorrre.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicGLesworrnH. Your table C shows an unexpended balance 
carried over into fiscal 1955, on the assumption that this appropriation 
is allowed in full, of $827,214,000. 

Admiral SCHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 


TRANSFER TO CERTIFIED CLAIMS 


\Ir. WiaGLeswortn. My attention is called to the fact that in the 

ible entitled ‘‘Department of Defense, Amounts Available for Ex- 
penditure for Fiscal 1954,’ there appears an item under “organization 
and facilities, Navy,’ apparently transferred to certified claims of 
$268,401,598 which, I understand, is not included in that figure of 
$827,214,000. Is that correct? 

Admiral Scuornrrev. | do not identify the figure. 

\lr. Penrson. A more detailed examination of the expenditures 
against the four appropriations that contribute to this total indicated 
that our expenditures out of the 1952 appropriation would be greater 
than originally estimated but that our expenditures under the 1953-54 
ippropriations were somewhat less. Therefore, the transfer to certi- 
fled claims would not be the $268 million, but would be $232 million 
and our carryover of available funds would be increased to $827.2 
million rather than $791 million shown on this combined table. 

Mr. WiecLesworrn. That transfer is to pay for obligations pre- 
viously incurred which have not been paid? 

\Mir. Penrson. The funds are available from the funds lapsed at 
the end of fiseal 1954. There will be certain unobligated parts of 
that figure and the balance is the unexpended balance 


RESULT OF SLIPPAGE 


Mr. Wiacteswortu. Is that the result of slippage or for what 
purpose is the $268 million transfer made? 

Mr. Penrson. The revised figure is $232.2 million. It represents 
inexpended funds of $30.5 million unobligated, unliquidated obliga- 
tions of $109 million, and a special item of $92.6 million which is the 
amount of money that we owe to the Army for deliveries made on 
orders placed with them and deliveries received prior to the end of 
this year for which we have not been billed. 

In direct answer to your question, sir, it represents slippage and 
delay in production of material. 

Mr. OstertaG. The money you owe to the Army is an obligation, 
is it not? 

Mr. Penrson. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Scnorrret. We are in a position that all of us have been 
in personally where we have received groceries from our grocer but 
he has been a month or more late im submitting his bill. 

Mr. SHepparp. Where do you find a grocer like that today? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. We have one like that in Alexandria. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Is that when you find out you spent more than 
you calculated? 
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REVPSED POLICY RE REQUIREMENTS FOR KOREAN OPERATIONS 


Mr. WiGGLEswortH. You say 

\ decrease of $9 million from the amount required in fiscal year 1953 is plann« 
Ithou the requirement for direct support of Korean operations beyond the end 

this year will place large demands iIpon the programs funded in this project 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. What is the revised policy? How far does it 
extend? 

Admiral Scuorrren. It extends to authority to ask for funds for 
money that would be expected to be expended through the first 6 
months of fiscal 1955 if hostilities should last that long, sir. The 
previous policy, as you undoubtedly remember, sir, was that we were 
not permitted to fund for the fiscal year in which we were entering 
The original submission did not include any ammunition expected to 
be expended in Korean hostilities in fiseal 1954. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnu. So that this is really an 18 months’ extension? 

Admiral Scnorerre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLesworts. And what does that amount do dollarwise? 

Admiral ScuoErre.. $70,829,000. I might add that that is not 
the whole bill, sir, because we have instructions that for our bomb 
expenditures, we will during fiscal 1954, if Korean hostilities continue, 
get certain general-purpose bombs from the Air Force without charge 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Wieeteswortn. | notice in referring to your reductions in 
nonprocurement programs on page #5 of your opening Statement, vou 
mention decreased civilian personnel ceilings. 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieGiteswortH. What does that means in terms of civilian 
employees? 

Admiral Scnogerret. A reduction of 5,113 in the average employ- 
ment for fiscal year 1954. In the printed submission issued in Jan- 
uary we showed a total under this appropriation of 58,233. 
revised estimate is 53,120. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Wiecieswortu. I notice at page 1 of your green sheets that 
you estimate receiving $502,000 as reimbursements from nonfederal 
sources and $58,400,000 as reimbursements from other accounts 
giving you a total availability of $874,702,000 as compared with 
$876, 968, 800 in the current fiscal year. What are those two reim- 
bursement items? 

Admiral ScuorrreL. The major part of the reimbursement of 
$58,400,000 is from MDAP, $48,400,000. Other sources are as 
follows: 

Transfer of material to other Government departments, $7 million; 
transfer of material to other naval activities $2 million; miscellaneous 
sales $300,000. Sale of electricity at the Naval Gun Factory $170,000; 
personal services for Atomic Energy Commission $130,000; sale of 
wind tunnel time at the Naval Laboratory $250,000; sale of computer 
service at the naval proving ground $150,000. 
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And Mr. Pehrson will supply the information for the $502,000 

Mr. Preurson. That item represents proceeds from the sale of 
personal property. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. That MDAP reimbursement is for ordnance 
made available to our allies? 

Mr. Penrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieecLeswortnu. Why is the overall figure of $58 million so 
much less in 1954 than it was in 1953 when it was over $100 million 
and in 1952 when it was $103.9 million. 

Mr. Penrson. Because we are reaching the point, Mr. Chairman, 
where we can no longer meet the requirements of the MDAP from the 
ordnance stock. We have to take MDAP money and put it on direct 
procurement. 

APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Without objection, we will include pages 2, 
3, 4, 5, and 6 of the justifications entitled “Appropriation introduction”’ 
at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


Funds required to support the programs under the appropriation ‘“‘Ordnance 
{ facilities, Navy, 1954” total $818 million. 


These requirements are set forth in eight major program activities as follows: 
PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION, $501,741,000 (61.3 PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


Funds requested for procurement of ordnance and ammunition are required to 
yport the objectives of the defense program in fiscal vear 1954. These objec- 
require support to the operational requirements of the approved naval 
forces and, in general, a status of readiness to fulfill mobilization requirements 
e estimates for this activity will fund deliveries on sé lected items tl rough 
al year 1954 and through minimum production reorder lead time. Productior 
jules are planned at minimum industrial sustaining rates with a view toward 
leving balance between inventory pr sition, gvolng producti ym, and the expansl- 
potential of this production. The planned balance in the fiscal year 1954 
gram places maximum reliance on the production potential factor in thi 
ee-part equation Production on certain items will be discontinued 
lecreases from fiscal year 1953 levels are indicated in the torpedo, 
sile, and production-facilities programs, as follows 
a) Funds requested for the torpedo program will permit initiation « 
on 1 new type and provide for continued production on 4 other 
Guided-missile estimates are premised on the earliest practi 
pplication of the various missiles and represent a partial funding inere’ 
support of programs sponsored by Chief of Naval Operations and approved by 
int Chiefs of Staff 
$16,192,000 will be required for production facilities to meet 
requirements based upon approved logistic plans. The largest single require- 
ment exists for production facilities for ammunition. No provision is made for 
mal mobilization production facilities 
Increases over fiscal year 1953 estimates are requested for the ammunition, 
mine and depth-charge, and ordnance-equipment programs, as follows 
Requested funding for ammunition programs will permit continuation of 
selected production schedules at reduced rates to cover consumption and initial 
outfitting of forces during fiscal year 1954. Partial restoration of current and 
anticipated inventory depletions is provided for in accordance with latest approved 
planning objectives. A critical production and inventory requirement on a major 
item will require establishment of a minimum mobilization reserve with fiscal 
year 1954 funding. 
b) Mine and depth-charge program will provide for acceleration of production 
of new and imporved anti-submarine-warfare weapons required to sustain planned 
antisubmarine operations. 


nt 
addit 
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The ordnance-equipment program includes increases for ship armament and 

aviation ordnance. Requirements for fire-control e quipment were re duced below 
the fiscal year 1953 program. These equipments are required to support ship- and 
aircraft-improvement programs. 

Funds requested for inspection and transportation are related directly to the 
deliveries from production scheduled for fiscal year 1954. 
MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION, $91,271,000 (11.2 PERCENT OF TOTAI 

This projeet provides for maintenance and improvement of ordnance and am- 
munition necessary to obtain the required degree of material readiness, in order 
that naval forces will be prepared to engage in combat operations promptly and 
with maximum effectiveness. 

Funds requested in fiscal year 1954 represent a decrease from fiscal year 1953, 
with major program emphasis to be placed upon 

a) Cumulative improvement of the combat effectiveness of the active fleet 
through the maintenance, improvement, and modernization of ordnance equip- 
ment installed or required for installation. 

b) Maintenance, modernization, and rehabilitation of stocks of ammunitio: 
on hand and fleet return ammunition. 


MAINTENANCI AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES, $51,187,000 (6.3 PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


Requirements for maintenance and operation of the ordnance shore establis! 
ment in fiscal year 1954 decrease in comparison with fiscal year 1953. Increases 
resulting from maintenance of additional facilities and implementation of the 
Federal cataloging utilization program are more than offset by reductions i! 
maintenance and operation costs, due primarily to replacement of overage and 


obsolete equipment and accomplishment of major repair projects in prior years. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND ALTERATIONS TO FACILITIES, $22,235,000 (2.7 PERCENT OF TOTAI 


Funds requested for improvements and alterations to ordnance shore facilities 
in fiscal year 1954 reflect a decrease from fiscal year 1953 requirements. Sub 
stantial decreases in requirements for station alteration and improvement projects 
more than offset increases required for procurement of equipment to fill allowances 
and to implement a Bureau of the Budget approved program for orderly replace- 
ment of overage and obsolete equipment. No funds were provided for procur 
ment or replacement of equipment in fiscal year 1953. Station alteration and 
improvement projects included represent only items of the highest priority esse: 
tial to the performance of planned station workloads. 


NAVAL RESERVE, $1,216,000 (0.1 PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


Ordnance requirements for the Naval Reserve program remain relatively 
constant from year to year 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, $140 MILLION (17.1 PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


Projects included in the Bureau of Ordnance fiscal year 1954 research-and- 

velopment program are integrated parts of the overall Navy total progam 

level of direct research effort remains constant in comparison with fiscal 

year 1953. Increased emphasis on high-priority projects, including expanded 

application of nuclear energy, is compensated for by equivalent reductions 

generated by a more selective approach to research-and-development projects 
and abandonment of programs which no longer appear promising. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION ($2,370,000, 0.8 PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


Requirements for the industrial-mobilization program in fiscal year 1954 decreas 
in comparison with fiscal year 1953. Funds are included to provide for partial 
dismantling of a ‘“‘going production base” that will result from the reduction of 
certain procurement activity in fiscal year 1954. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION ($7,980,000, 1.0 PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


Funds required for departmental administration decrease in fiscal year 1954, 
despite the fact that the departmental workload in procurement, research, and 
other programs increases over fiscal year 1953. A long-range personnel-utiliza 
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program, instituted in fiscal year 1953 to alleviate the constantly increasing 
rkload and to effect work stability, is expected to compensate for the increasing 
rkload, 


Mr. WigGLeswortH. The appropriation, as has been pointed out 
falls under 8 budget activities and without objection we will include 
page 18 of the justifications which shows that breakdown. 

The matter referred to is as follows:) 


nance and facilities, Navy, 1954—summary of obligations by budget activity 


increase (+ 
or de 
Budget activity actus 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate | STe8se \—), 
1954 com 
pared with 
1953 


urement of ordnance and ammuni- 
tion 064, 037 |' $466, 976,000 2 741, 000 , 765, 000 
Maintenance of ordinance and ammuni- 
tion 525, 516 100, 237, 000 271, 000 000 
Maintenance and operation of facilities 58, 912, 818 3 53, OR9, 800 51, 187, 000 800 
provement and alterations to facili- 
ties 8&3, 039, 855 23, 496, 000 22, 235, 000 ; 000 
Naval Reserve 1, , 0 , 280, 000 216, 000 000 
Research and development 131, 922, ¢ 000, 000 000, 000 
Industrial mobilization 19, 5: 3, 215, 000 2, 370, 000 


000 
Departmental administration 8, 131, . 914, 000 7, 980, 000 


000 


lotal obligations payable from 
appropriated funds 1, 333, 326 797,207, 800 000 


ludes planned transfers to ‘Facilities, Navy’’ of $20,922,000 (activity 1, $18, 


ides proposed transfers to ‘Facilities, Navy”’ of $2,200,000 
ides comparative transfers of $58,800, 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


\ir. WiegLeswortuH. The first budget activity, which is the big one, 
s for procurement of ordnance and ammunition, for which there is a 


quest for $501,741,000, an increase, as compared with the current 
fiscal year of $34,765,000. This activity is covered in pages 19 to 23 
{ the justifications and in much greater detail in pages 1 to 58 of the 
confidential supplement. Without objection, we will include in the 
record at this point, page 19 of the justifications which breaks down 
this budget activity No. 1 into eight subdivisions. 

The matter referred to is as follows:) 


dnance and facilities, Navy, 1954— Budget activity No. 1, procurement of ordnance 
and ammunition 


Incr 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate im 1954 com 
pared with 


1Y53 


Procurement of ammunition $327, 719. ) | $217, & O19 $2 000 
Procurement of mines, depth charges, | 
ts, and degaussing mayaie 75, 682, 59: 22 5, 000 | 
Procurement of torpedoes 32. 486, 25 5 198 4 000 
Procurement of guided missiles 90, 712 } 444 | 5 000 
Procurement of ordnance equipment 236, 940, 205 4, OF 761 000 
Production facilities 102, 563, 256 | 5, 192, 000 
Inspection 6, 890, 17 000 7, OOK 
Transportation | 13, 069 000 


Ono 
} 


Total obligations payable from 
ippropriated funds 886, 064, 037 | 466. 976. 000 


| 
| 
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PROCUREMENT OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Wiecieswortu. Under the first of these subdivisions there is 
a request for $289,108,000 for the procurement of ammunition, a: 
increase of $71,569,981 over the current fiscal year. For aircraft 
ammunition you request $128,700,000, an increase of $39.1 million 
over the current fiscal year. 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacLteswortu. There are 10 types of this aircraft ammunitio1 
and any statement of dollar requirements for 1952, 1953, and 1954 
of the ammunition involved appears at pages 5 to 7, inclusive, of thi 
confidential supplement. 

Off the record. 

Discussion off the record. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. On the record. I notice an item for $2 
million here that did pot appear in either of the last 2 fiscal vears fo: 
1952 and 1953 for 20-millimeter aircraft ammunition. Off the record 

Discussion off the record 

Mr. WiaecieswortsH. Well, there is an increase of $9 million fo: 
100-pound GPW fin-assembly bomb. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiac.teswortnu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DELIVERY OF BOMBS FROM AIR FORCE 


Mr. SHepparp. Have you at any time since the issuance of th: 


Secretary of Defense order whereby the Air Force would deliver to 
you a certain amount of bombs that had an inventory, received thos 
bombs? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. We have not received those bombs. 

Mr. SHepparp. Have you had occasion in your responsibility 1 
supplving those bombs to‘communicate with anyone in the Air For 
pertaining to securing those bombs? 

Admiral ScHorrret. With the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Captain King. We have directed a request in the last week. 

Mr. SHepparp. Have you received a response from the Chief of 
Naval Operations? 

Admiral Scnoorrret. No. I had a conversation with Admir: 
Good, who was charged with logistic matters in the Chief of Naval 
Operations on that subject this morning. 

Mr. SHepparp. What was the result of not having those bom! 
available for the theater of operations? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Up to the present time, sir, there has be 
no practical result because the bombs previously arranged for a 
under purchase agreements and have permitted us to maintain tl 
necessary stocks in the forward area and en route thereto. 

Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Osrertac. On that same subject, Admiral, you made referenc: 
to the fact that this was referred to the Chief of Naval Operations 
To your knowledge, has there bcen any response to him from th 
Air Force as a result cf your initiat ng these inquiries? 

Admiral Scnorrret, Approximetely 3 months ago Admiral Good 
conducted conversations with General Cook of the staff of the Chie! 
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the Air Force, ana an agreement in very general terms was entered 
}as to the method by which these bomb deliveries would be made. 
it has been impractical so far to work out the details of the 
ement. 

Admiral Good intended to go back, has already gone back in 

ting to General Cook on the subject, and intends to go back at 

| personally as a result of my conversation this morning. 

Mr. OstertTaG. You mean, it is impracticable for one branch of 

service to enter into or complete negotiations with another 
branch of the military which is vital to our defense insofar as supply- 

r ammunition is concerned? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. All I can say, Mr. Ostertag, is it has been 
mpracticable to get any delivery of bombs to date from the Air 
Force. The reasons within the Air Force are unknown to me, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. Is the question one of whether or not they can 
spare the ammunition? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. | think that is their attitude, sir 

Mr. Ostprtrac. Wouldn’t this be a matter that should be settled 
by the Defense Department in issuing some sort of a directive which 
would have the effect of a command, so that there is at least a fair 
or equal distribution of vital ammunition to both services? In other 
words, if the Air Force has a supply and you have none, it seems to 
me that somewhere along the line a proper distribution should be 
determined. Of course, there is a happy medium somewhere which 
would not leave this vital question up in the air. 

\dmiral ScnHorrreL. That was undoubtedly the original intent of 
Mr. Lovett’s directive. We at lower levels have been trying to work 
out the details of that directive. I know Admiral Good hopes that 

can get this directive implemented without having to go back to 
the Secretary of Defense again. 

Mr. OstertaG. Has the Department of the Navy referred this 
matter or called it to the attention of the Secretary of Defense, Mr 
Wilson? 

\dmiral ScHorFFreL. I am not sure whether the Secretary of the 
Navy has done so, sir. I have talked in very general terms to the 
Secretary of the Navy personally on the subject. I have not so far 
informed him that we were at any impasse, because we are certainly 
not yet at an impasse. 

Mr. SHerparp. You are at an impasse as of now. If I recall your 
statement which you have made before the committee, when you 

msider your own production availability, and the requirement, if it 

considered in the theater of operations, you are going to be in 2 


> 


months hence or 3 months hence? 

\dmiral Scuorrre.. Time is running out; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. In order that I may have no misapprehension, 
having exerted every possibility within our own field of production, 
monetarilywise and productionwise, you don’t foresee your own 
ability to pick up that slack at the present time? 

Admiral ScnoorrreL. We do not have the produciton facilities to 
pick up the slack if the source of supply from the Air Force should not 
materialize. 

Mr. SHepparp. Do you have a copy of the directive that was issued 
y Secretary Lovett? 
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Admiral ScHOEFFEL. We do, sir. I do not believe we have one 
immediately available. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection, I would like 
to have this committee supplied with a copy. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Very well. 

(The document referred to was supplied.) 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR BOMBS 


Mr. WigGLteswortH. Admiral, I see, looking at the confidential 
supplement, a lot of money in here for one form of bomb or another. 
For instance, this $15,750,000 as compared with $6,279,000 for one 
tvpe of bomb. There is $2,160,000 as compared with $1 million in this 
fiscal vear for another type of bomb; $2,240,000, which appears for 
the first time here, and $14,600,000 which appears for the first time 
There is $13,160,000, which compares with $3,555,000 in the current 
fiscal vear 

There is another item of $3,150,000 which appears for the first time 
There are several other items. Are all those bombs included under 
the general discussion we have had both on and off the record? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. No, sir; not all of them. 

Mr. WiegGLeswortH. Which are the items for which you are 
depending on the Air Force? 

Admiral Scuorerre.t. Those items on that page. 

Mr. WigGLesworrn. On page 6 on the confidential supplement 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Of the items that you have mentioned, sir, 
none are being depended upon from the Air Force. There are three 
sizes of bombs that are being depended upon from the Air Force 
Those three are all in the general-purpose category. The 100-pound 
bombs referred to here are from new production from the Army. 
The fire bomb referred to is our own production. The three items of 
low-drag bombs are new designs in which we are just trying to get 
started this vear. ‘They will be up-to-date bombs, rather than 
obsolescent bombs. We cannot expect any actual production of 
those bombs, to speak of, in the course of this fiscal year. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. That is naval production? 

Admiral ScuorrFre.. Yes, sir. The others you see are largely prac- 
tice bombs, sir. Those with the letters “WF,” meaning water-filled, 
are practice bombs. We get them from our own production. The 
figures on those bombs result from our regular process of comparing 
our inventory with our expected requirements through the method 
that is set forth on the forms DD519 and 436. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortrs. Where in this list, if they appear, are the 
bombs for which you are depending upon the Air Force? 

Admiral ScHorrreL. On page 5 there is 2,000-pound general pur- 
pose, 1,000-pound general purpose, and at the top of page 6, 250-pound 
general purpose. 

Mr. WiacGLtesworrn. You put no money at all in this. budget for 
them? 

Admiral Scuoerre.. No, sir; because we were directed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense to get them from the Air Force without charge. 
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INCREASE IN COMPONENTS AND ACCESSORIES 


\ir. WiaGLeswortu. I notice a big increase in components and 
essories. 
‘aptain Kine. They were necessary to augment the bombs we were 
ing from the Air Force, tail fuses, components for the bomb bodies 
we expec ‘ted from the Air Force. 
\ir. WicGLeswortnH. They are requested for the bombs that you 
hope to get from the Air Force? 
Captain Kina. Yes, sir. 
\ir. WiacLeswortu. Is there any other item in this list which is 
similarly dependent on deliveries from the Air Force? 
Captain Kina. I think that is the only item that has that classi- 
tion. 


MISCELLANEOUS AIRCRAFT AMMUNITION COMPONENTS 


\Ir. WicGLesworrn. I notice a big increase on page 7, for mis- 
cellaneous aircraft ammunition components, from $1,785,000 to $3 
million. What is that item and why the increase? 

Admiral Scuorerret. That is set forth in the confidential document 
showing each item and the unit cost, the numbers to be purchased. 

\ir. WigGLeswortnh. Where is that? 

\dmiral Scuorerrec. It is set forth in this confidential shopping 


st, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. Not in your document? 

\dmiral ScHorrre.. No, si 

\ir. WiGGLESWworTH. These are large orders, in terms of units, at 
small unit costs? 

Captain Kina. Yes, sit 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. For antiaircraft ammunition, you request 
$80,400,006, as compared with $34,519,000 in the current fiscal vear. 
There are four items for 3-inch, 5-inch, and 6-inch caliber ammunition 
a ccnainaaiaae there is an increase of $17 million for 3-incb caliber 
ammunition, an increase of $27,600,000 for 5-inch .38 caliber ammu- 
nition, an increase of $400,000 for angle-arrow projectiles, and an 
nerease of $1,900,000 for miscellaneous antiaircraft ammunition 
components. 

Admiral ScHorrreL. Yes, su. We have shopping lists on these 
items. These figures, in general, result from following through the 
process of comp: vison of inventory with annual usage, trying to main- 
tain a production base from which, in case of mobilization, we could 
work up to mobilization require ments in these spec ific items 

Mr. WiegeLteswortH. For antisubmarine ammunition, for three 
categories, you request $8,067,000. You had no appropriation for 
this in the present fiscal year. 

\dmiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir, the twosmalleritems. ‘The first is a 
practice item which is arrived at by the process of comparison of 
nventory and usage. The same is true of the second small item. 
he third item I would like to zo off the record on. 

Mr. Wiegateswortu. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. For major caliber ammunition and compo- 
nents, you request $11 million, as compared with $7,143,000 in the 
current fiscal year. 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. We have used a very considerab|; 
amount of 8-inch and 16-inch ammunition in shore bombardment 
Korea. This amount of money is to purchase ammunition ia thi 
calibers, the amounts being arrived at by the process of compa 
inventory with usage, as set forth on the DD Forms 436. 

Mr. WicG.iesworrn. In “Miscellaneous other types,” you requ: 
$29,500,000, as compared with $12,900,000 in the curren t fiscal year 


MINE LOADING 


Admiral ScHorFFe.. In that heading, sir, you will notice there is a 
very considerable upage for mine loading. 

Mr. WiaGitesworrn. The breakdown is on page 12 of the confiden- 
tial supplement? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sir. You notice a considerable upage in 
mine loading, which results from our having produced the metal parts 
of several new types of mines which have been part of our mine- 
development program for some years. 

You will notice that there is also a considerable upage in the sixth 
item, which I prefer not to mention on the record. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortnu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SMALL ARMS AMMUNITION 


Mr. WiceGLesworrtn. For “Small-arms ammunition,” you request 
$1,378,000, as compared to $1,331,000. 

Admiral Scnorrret, That follows, sir, from the process through 
the DD436 sheets. 


SPECIAL-~-PURPOSE AMMUNITION 


Mr. Wiaeiesworrtn. For “Special-purpose ammunition,” you ask 
$30 million, a decrease as compared with the current fiscal year of 
$42 million. 

I would like to get, for the confidential use of the committee, a 
table which will show, by each category of ammunition under project 
No. 1A, first, the inventory at the end of fiscal 1951, 1952, 1953, and 
1954; second, the amounts that have been made available in 1952 
1953, and 1954; third, the resulting totals; and fourth, the actual 
consumption in 1952, 1953, and 1954. Can we have such a tabl 
for the confidential use of the committee? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostrrertrac. Do you mean, the estimated consumption fo! 
1954? 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Yes. 

Admiral Scuorrret. It is set forth, for each type of ammunition 
on these individual forms. But you would like to have it all tab 
ulated? 

Mr. Wiaciesworth. Is that in dollars or numbers? 

Admiral ScuorerFre.. In both, dollars and numbers, sir. 
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r, WiceLesworrs. If you can give us both in a condensed table, 
suld be helpful. Are there any questions on 1 (a), ‘‘Procurement 
mmunition’? Mr, Ostertag. 


ADVANCE FUNDING TO SUPPORT PRODUCTION LEAD TIME 


\lr. OsrertTAG. I would like to return, first, to your general state- 

\dmiral. On page 4 you set forth 4 points that apply to the 

ges in major procurement-funding plans, in general, resulting 

| or more of the following conditions. I am wondering if you 

ild be willing to amplify the meaning of a review of the advanced 

ng required to support production lead time. It is not exactly 
to me. 

\dmiral Scnoerre.. There is constant review of this question of 

lead time required to produce our material. The original estimates 
ive been refined again and again. It changes with any change in 
industrial setup of the United States. When we have going lines, 
forecast the lead time with a considerable degree of accura We 
things as the fact that the controlled-materials plan is no longer 
fect affects lead time importantly because that greatly influences 
length of time that the manufacturer may have to have in order to 
Lin his basic material. Ata time when he could have governmental 
hority for getting his basic material, he could count upon a certain 
od of time. Without a controlled-materials plan, he has to go into 
market for it. He may do better than he did under the controlled- 
iterials plan; he may not. 
Lead time has to be considered in connection with each item, and 
se who are expected to manufacture the item, because, in particular, 
fit is an item that is not in production at this time, one will have to 
nsider who the possible suppliers might be and what they are 
obably going to require to get their material. 
1e policy of the Department of Defense for the last couple of years 
is been, rather than to give us a large sum of money for an entire 
program to carry out that program for 3 years, to try to fund us 
ough each year of our estimate of omdieg ion lead time the next 
ar, to try to put us on an annual funding basis. ‘That is reflected 
very general terms in the chart I showed you here on the carryover 

f our funds. 

You will see that the carryover of our funds into 1955 is expected 

be about in the same order of magnitude as our appropriation re- 

for 1954. So, we are getting very close to running on a year-to- 
ir basis, now. 

Mr. Osrertag. You imply, that lead time is costly. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. No, sir; not necessarily costly. Lead time is 

st necessary. It is the time from the time that one decides to give 

order, until one begins to get some materials from that order 

\ir. OstertTaG. Wouldn’t the longer the lead time lend itself to 
reater cost? 

Admiral Scuorrren. Not necessarily, sir. As an example, let us 
take a ship. One has to give the order for a ship, or an airplane, 
veral years in advance of delivery of the airplane, but that doesn’t 
make the ship or airplane any more costly than it would have been 
therwise, sir. 
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Mr. Osrertac. Let’s apply it to ammunition, which is the budge: 
item before us. Would that same rule apply? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. Yes. Lead time, long lead time, does not 
necessarily mean increased costs. It means there is a lot of work 
administrative, and in the shop, to be done before the item can } 
delivered. 

Mr. Osrertac. I agreed with that. The longer the work, the mor 
the detail. It is bound to cost more money; is it not? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. The long lead-time items are almost always 
big and expensive items; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Let’s talk about ammunition. Is ammunition 
type of commodity that requires long lead time? 

Admiral SCHOEFFEL. Some items do. Some of the fuse items 
require 11 to 14 months lead time, from the time an order is give: 
until the material starts to be delivered, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Why? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. I have asked that question often, too, of t! 
manufacturing people, sir, what makes it take that long. They la 
me out charts.: They show they have to get their materials. The: 
they have to process the material. Then they have to put the things 
together. It must be tested, and so forth. It runs out to periods of 
time of that length. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Admiral, going back to the four major premises 
which you have set forth, I take it that they are the basis for thi 
adjustments that have been made, both up and down, insofar as you 
general requirements are concerned? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes 


REVIEW OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. OsrertacG. In connection with that, of course, a review of you 
requirements, based on recent experience, and the required operational 
support for Korea in 1954, is in keeping with the new policy of pro- 
viding for your requirements in Korea as compared with the policy 
and practice heretofore established? 

Admiral ScHorrFe.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. What is the basis for the implication of more recent 
experience in connection with that; can you give us an idea as to you! 
meaning there? 

Admiral ScHorerre.. We get periodically and frequently—lI believe 
it is every 2 weeks 

Captain Kine. Every week. 

Admiral Scuorerret. From commander, Service Force  Pacifi 
data on just what ammunition they have used in Korea by weeks 
and as the nature of their operations change there, these requirements 
that they set forth go up and down, sometimes very rapidly. 

We do not attempt to set forth requirements based on a single 
week’s operation at all. Now, I am getting out of my depth of 
recollection a bit. Will you kindly go into the question, Captain 
King, of just how these requirements are set forth by COMSERPAC, 
and the two categories? 

Captain Kine. The one category is his most recent experience 
That is extended over a period of about 10 weeks, the best experience 
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out of his 10 weeks. He also has a usage rate which is the highest, 
the one that he anticipates, and the maximum probable rate. 

Mir. OsrertaGc. Are costs today being reflected downward, or 

ward, insofar as these particular items are concerned? 

\dmiral ScHoEFFEL. Costs in some cases are up, and in other 
eases are down. Those items in which we have had large, really 
very large producton, we are getting some reductions in cost, sir 

Mr. OstertTaG. You point out that adjustments in costs of ordnance 
material are based on more recent production experience. [am trying 
to determine whether that point is applied to the increase or the de- 
crease, because both increases and decreases are involved here. 

\dmiral Scnoerre.. Yes, sir. The chief reason for the overall 
nerease is in item No. 2, the change in policy about the supply of 
ammunition for Korea. 

The increases and decreases in unit costs are, in general, on the 

all side. Here is a table comparison of unit cost, January and 
May submission, showing that in January, for one item, we had a 
mit cost of $125. In May it was down to $105. All of these items 
happen to be down. Another item is $750, down to $650. Another 
item from $8.50 down to $7.30. 

So, had it not been for the change in policy—lI find it very difficult 
to tell you offhand, sir, whether our figure between January and May 
would have been up or down. There would have been downs in many 
points, and ups in some others. 

Could you state, Captain King, whether it would have been up or 
down if there had been no change in policy? 

Captain Kine. | am sure it would be up and down. There would 
be many variations on each side. Where we have items of new types, 
the production costs are up. 

Mr. OsrertaG. This is a change in the major procurement funding 
plan which results into an adjustment in the cost of ordnance material 
base, or more recent production experience. Yet, preceding that, you 

all attention to the decrease in costs of certain equipment in guided 
missiles, and increases in procurement of ammunition. 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. On that, 

Mr. Ostertac. Where does aa salad iple apply that is set forth i 
your major procurement changes, in policy, whether it applies to the 
decrease in the one category or the increase in the other? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Sir, it is primarily to point out that we try 
to keep current on our pricing. 

Mr. Ostertac. In other words, experience and adjustments in the 
procurement program has lent itself to adjustments? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, si 


POLICY IN BUILDUP OF MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. OstertaGc. One other point in the same field, and that is your 
policy, or the changes dealing with slower planned buildup of mobiliza- 
tion reserves. Is that a part of the new policy of stretchout, rather 
that a given point of mobilization? 

Admiral ScuHorerre.. Yes; it is part of the policy of stretchout. 

Mr. Osrertaac. You call attention to a slower-planned buildup, 
ls that planned buildup adjusted by virtue of your inability to procure, 
or other conditions, or is it a deliberate change of planning? 
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Admiral Scuorrre.. It was a deliberate change of planning rather 
than based upon an ability to procure, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. In other words, it is not the result of conditions: 
it is just a matter of policy and planning? 

Admiral ScHoprreL. Yes, sil 


INCLUSION OF NEW ITEMS OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Osrertac. Under procurement of ordnance and ammunition 
vou have a net increase of $71 million over the last fiscal year. Mr 
Wigglesworth has already called attention to many of the items in the 
ammunition field that have never before been budgeted. I assume 
that the reason is that it was not until now that there were needs fo1 
such ammunition because no equipment by which it might be u 
was available? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. In certain cases the answer is yes, sir; being 
new items, such as in the low-drag bomb fields. But in other cases 
there are items in which until recently we have had an adequate 
inventory. But our inventory has been depleted, such as the 20- 
millimeter aircraft ammunition appearing at the very head of the list. 


INCREASE IN AMMUNITION DUE TO CHANGE IN POLICY 


Mr. OsrerraG. Referring to page 9 of the confidential report 
Under the second item, there is a tremendous increase as compared 
with the year before. Has there been some development whict 
would bring about that substantial change? 

_Admiral Scnorrre.. No new technical de ‘velopment in that amn 
nition, but that particular type of ammunition is the most used : 
sderrali ammunition. Very large quantities are used aiititally: In 
training, dnd very large netics of that same type of ammunition 
are used in the course of shore bombardments in Kores 

Our position in regard to inventory versus maintenance of an 
adequate base requires a figure of the order of magnitude that is 
shown there in 1954. 

Mr. Osrertac. In view of the substantial increase for ammunition, 
generally, is it reasonable to assume that the new policy is to step 
up our production in this field and to meet all of our requirements, 
including the requirements that will go with new developments 
mechanized warfare? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. I wouldn’t answer that with a categorical ves 
by any means, Mr. Ostertag. This increase in ammunition there 
results from the new policy about funding of Korean expenditures 

If it had not been for that new policy, if I remember my figures 
correctly, our figure on procurement of ammunition would have been 
almost the same as for the 1953 estimate. The 1953 figure was 
$217.5 million, whereas our January submission on ammunition was 
$218,280 within a million dollars of the same figure. 

So you can see ths at the upage is due to the change in policy. 

Mr. OsrertaG. This question of ammunition supply is one of 
great controversy and about which much as been said. I take it 
that the policy and the plans are to be sure that we have adequate 
supplies in case of any type of emergency, including meeting our 
requirements today in Korea; is that true? 
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POLICY OF INVENTORY PLUS PRODUCTION BASE 


\dmiral ScHorrrsL. The policy is to try to have an inventory 

is a production base such that, if mobilizs as al ha 1 come, between 
nventory and the production base, one could meet one’s mobili- 
on-base requirements. 

\ir. WigGLeswortH. Mr. Sheppard, any question on 1 (a)? 


? 


DESIRE TO RUN ON YEARLY BASIS 


\ir. Soepparpb. In your response to an inquiry from my colleacue, 
Mr. Ostertage, you stated apparently there is a desire to run on a 
yearly basis, that is, so far as your finances are concerned? 

\dmiral ScuorrFEL. That is correct. 

Mr. Soepparp. That may be a very laudable ambition if you could 
live up to it. But how are you going to be able to accomplish that 
laudable ambition when you are going into the field of production 
that requires a much longer time to produce an article than a 12- 
months’ period of time? Where is the compatibility between the two 
functions? 

\dmiral ScoorrreL.. When the lead time is of that order of magni- 

e, sir, they are not compatible. 


ITEMS IN LONG LEAD-TIME CATEGORY 


Mr. SHepparp. Then that prompts another question. What per- 
centage of the procurement that you are charged with the responsi- 


bility of attaining would be in the so-called long lead-time category 

Admiral Scuorrret. Did you say “‘long lead time,”’ sir? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes, long lead-time category. 

Admiral Scnorerre.. I regret I am unable to answer your question 
4 ickly, sir. Do you have any information on that subject at all in 
his data that we have here, Mr. Pehrson? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Perhaps this will facilitate your response. How 
much of the material that you are charged with the responsibility of 
procuring is obtainable within a 12-months’ period of time, using the 
figure of 100 that you are going to procure, then what percentage 
would you say was deliverable within a 12-months’ period? 

Admiral Scuorrret. About 50 percent, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That leaves 50 percent of your procurement which 
is obviously extending beyond the period of a fiscal year’s function. 
So that you would be 50 percent out of step with your appropriation 
expenditure if you are trying to attain the goal of a 12-month expendi- 
ture category: is that right? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Something of that order of magnitude. 

Mr. SHepparp. I notice on page 6 of your general statement, the 
following: 

rhe handling of complex ordnance production and supply problems under con- 

tions of minimum funding for initial and reorder lead-time periods is a challenge 
to planning and administration that must be met with all of our skill. It is a 
problem that will require the complete cooperation of large segments of industry. 
I believe that cooperation will be fully given. 
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DELIVERIES 


That statement leads me to a wide range of definition in my thinking 
Why? Your procurement experience up to date irrespective of cost 
does not indicate a very rapid delivery upon your orders, does it? 

Admiral ScHorFFEL. No, but we are getting delivery now. 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes, proportionately, but you are not getting 
delivery of 100 percent by any means; isn’t that true? 

Admiral Scuorrrex. That is true. 

Mr. SHepparp. Consequently, somewhere in the scheme of pro- 
duction something is wrong. There has to be, because you find 
vourself in a field—it is not like a suit of clothes. You cannot walk 
down to the store and buy a certain category of the ammunition 
that you have to furnish. It is not inventory. It is not preproduced, 
in other words. If it were, then the whole thing would be changed, 
the whole phase of this procurement planning would be revised. 

You can buy what you want in some minor fields, but in the broad 
aspect of your procurement that type of situation does not prevail 
If it prevails at all, it is in the already established and long-established 
ammunition production, isn’t it? 

(\dmiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes 

Mr. SHepparp. When you are going into a change of technical 
requirements in ammunition procurement, am I right in assuming if 
there is a considerable percentage presented within this appropria- 
tion request that it is entirely new in the field of production, 
industrially speaking? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. There are a considerable number of new items 
in here, ves, sir 

Mr. Suerparp. In the discussion of lead time we have it consist- 
ently in the press and on the floor of the House, and in committees 
occasionally, but lead time is an expression of the passing of days, 
weeks, and months over which you have no jurisdiction individually 
You have to submit to the general condition that prevails within any 
field of production in that time element, don’t you? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes, sil 

Mr. Sueprarp. You have no control over it whatsoever? 

Admiral Scuorrret. The only part that we have any control over 
is the administrative part of getting the job set up and the inspection 
and the test part. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is a form of administration that is already 
available in which the mechanics are established, generally speaking? 

Admiral ScHoOEFFEL. Yes, sir 

Mr. SHepparp. But, again, when you go out to that so-called 
finished product, you are at the mercy of the field in the industrial 
production capacity, aren’t you? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHeprarp. | am not charging industry with any undue respon- 
sibility in this discussion at all. That isn’t my intent. * But to me 
it is self-evident, there is a very definite hiatus between the ability 
to get a contract out and then get the response to the contract back 
into the inventory. 

Admiral Scuoerret. That is true in many cases. We have also a 
great number of cases of manufacturers giving us all of the cooperation 
that one could possibly expect 
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\fr. SHepparD. You know the intent and desire to cooperate in the 

ld of production has many philosophies to control the end result. I 

ight want to build an alarm clock and have it delivered to you in 5 
avs’ time. But if I couldn’t get the little gadgets, the wheel, the 
vhatnots, and springs that go into that finished product, | might not 
be able to get it to you. 

So when you look on the field of production that falls within the 
itegory that we have been discussing here today, there is a large 
ercentage of it, you say 50 and I presume you are right, that is in the 
ndeterminable and production category that nobody can tell very 
uch about at the moment? 

\dmiral ScHoEFFEL. Correct. 

\Ir. SHepparp. The only way to tell very much about it on a 
positive thing is to have something that is produced and all facilities 
till available to continue production of said item or a complete control 
situation that does away with all the little idiosyncrasies that get 
nto the production of an alarm clock, isn’t that right? 

Admiral ScHorrFre.. That is right, sir. That is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why we are so anxious to maintain our base of production 


na going status, 
ESTABLISHMENT OF MOBILIZATION AND PRODUCTION BASE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I interpret it again in a response to my colleague, 
Mr. Ostertag, that there was a different concept here about mobiliza- 
on procedure. Am I to understand in the total of your procure- 
ment requirements you are not only attempting to produce for your 
mmediate requirements but you are setting aside a portion of your 
otal production for mobilization purposes, too, and at the same time? 
\dmiral Schorrre. Yes, sir. We are endeavoring on those items 
which are difficult to get to have an inventory as a mobilization base 
and to have a production base such that by combination of the 
inventory and the production base we could, in case of mobilization, 
meet those requirements. 

The relationship between the two is a variable one. If one had 
all of one’s mobilization requirements in inventory, it would not be 
necessary to have a production base immediately available. If one 
has no inventory, one must have a considerable production base, and 
s the inventory goes up, the requirement of the production base in 
being goes down. 

For each one of our major items, particularly in ammunition, we 
have laid out curves in an attempt to see just where we are. For 

ery one of the DD 436’s that we have worked up, a diagram of that 
nature has been drawn to see whether we do have such a combination 
or not 

Mr. SHepparp. Would you say at the moment, Admiral, that your 
nobilization inventory is about in the same general category as your 
operational inventory? 

\dmiral ScHorerret. I am not sure what you mean by mobilization. 
\ir. SHeprparb. Mobilization inventory, from the way I am express- 
ng my views, is an inventory that is established and set over there. 
That is to be in status quo until the emergency or heat goes on, 

d then you can reach in there and get it. Over here is the con- 
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tinuity of operation that you require every day as long as thy 
demand is there. That is my concept of the two. 

Admiral ScHorFrFeL. Well, sir, we are not in a position to consider 
a mobilization inventory as something set aside and sacrosanct. We 
have to consider it as part of the inventory. We must take out from 
the total inventory what we require for our going operation. What 
may be left over we can consider as our mobilization inventory. || 
you were to follow through some of these DD 436’s as they are p) 
duced from quarter to quarter, approximately, you would find 
amount available for the mobilization inventory going up or go 
down, as the case may be 

Mr. OstertaG. Mobilization reserves, that is what you are getting 
at, isn’t it? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. It is not set aside as a sacrosanct untouchab 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, what you are telling me in so mai 
words is you don’t have a mobilization inventory, as such. We ha\ 
an anticipated, or a hypothetical inventory that we hope to atta 
out of our total? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparb. No further questions. 


BASIS OF REQUEST FOR 3-INCH .50 CALIBER AMMUNITION 


Mr. Wice.tesworru. Admiral, I have a couple questions I want 
ask. Our investigators report, in respect to the item appearing on 
the bottom of page 8 of the confidential supplement, 3-inch .50 caliber 
ammunition, that the requested funds are based on a theoretical 
peacetime consumption, and not on the basis of fiscal 1953 consump- 
tion Is that a fact? 

Admiral ScuHorrre.. Our 3-inch .50 caliber is being used primaril 
in training, at this time. Captain McLaren, you have the 436 figures 
here on this, do you not? 

Captain McLaren. Yes. Mr. Chairman, that statement is essen- 
tially correct. The 3-inch .50 is a new rapid-fire gun. It has no war- 
time experience, to speak of. The figure had to be estimated betwee: 
the wartime experience with the 5-inch .38, a larger AA gun, and the 
40 millimeter, a smaller gun, a gun which the 3-inch is replacing. It 
is obviously an estimate, the best that the operating people could 
make. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. The investigators state that if the fiscal year 
1953 basic assumptions for peacetime consumption were projected 
through fiscal 1954, the calculated 1954 funded position could be 
maintained by funding in fiscal 1954 100,000 units less at $65 a unit, 
or with a reduction in fiscal 1954 of $6,500,000. 

Captain McLaren. Our analysis is like this, Mr. Chairman. We 
have funded, now, supplies of 3-inch .50 ammunition to cover combat 
consumption, that is, relatively minor consumption in Korea, in peace- 
time training, initial supplies for ships, and all. 

We come, then, to the mobilization reserve we have been speaking of 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

As Admiral Schoeffel has pointed out, this is not a static condition 
These guns are being installed in the fleet every day, and as they are 
installed, there suddenly becomes the requirement for more 3-inch 
.50 ammunition. What today is given here as available as a mobiliza 
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n reserve, tomorrow disappears as a mobilization reserve and be- 
es necessary for the current operations of the ships which have 
received those 3-inch .50 guns. 
[here is a second point in connection with the 3-inch .50, and that 
s amount that we are asking to be funded in 1954, that it will just 
p alive at minimum rates the production lines we have set up for it. 
vould be our only hope of increasing production rapidly to meet this 
nanced mobilization reserve. 


UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


WiaeLeswortuH. I neglected to ask vou how much of the $827,- 
{000 carryover in 1955 will be unobligated. 
\ir. Penrson. $30,500,000 of the 1951 and 1952 appropriations will 
inobligated on June 30, 1954. 
\fr. WiaGLeswortn. I wonder if you can give us a table by these 
ht budget activities, which will give us in column 1, unexpended 
ds as of July 1, 1953; in column 2, the amounts requested for fiscal 
4; in column 3, the resulting totals; in column 4, the estimated ex- 
nditures in fiscal 1954; and in column 5, the estimated unexepended 
ances as of June 30, 1954, with the certified claims, if any, in a 
arate column? 

Prnrson. Yes, sir. 
The information requested follows:) 
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\fr. SoepparD. Admiral, when the investigators were in your 
livision did they ask you or any of the people connected in authority, 
as to why you were following the procedure that you are following, 

iainst the one that my chairman has referred to, wherein, by the 

crested formula, there would be a saving of $6.5 million. Did 

ev ask you down there about that? 

\dmiral on HOEFFEL. They did not ask me personally. Captain 
\eLaren, Captain King, Mr. Pehrson, did they ask you about that? 

Captain McLaren. No, sir. 


TRAINING ALLOWANCE 


\ir. Penrson. Actually, we have made that correction in a theo- 

tical approach, Captain McLaren, as far as the training allowance 
s concerned. The training allowance for 1953, ia these items, 3-inch 
50 ammunition, would have been 408,395. That requirement might 
be described as a theoretical approach. It was adjusted to reflect 
1952 experience in that 204,000 was reduced from that estimate. 

\fr. SoepparpD. Did you call their attention to that? 

Captain Kine. I am sure they were aware of that. 

Mr. SHepparp. What I am trying to get at, gentlemen, is an 
apparent inconsistency of a recommendation. You appeared be- 
fore us, and when the chairman called your attention to a certain 
formula of procedure wherein a stipulated amount of $6.5 million 
could be saved, you give us an explanation here that on the face of 

at least, sounds sensible. 

Had they had the same information that you have given here, | 
am wondering why the difference of conclusion. Am I to inte rpret 
from your last statement that you had anticipated this operation 
not the investigators, but the operation as a whole—where you had 
already set up a policy that had made a saving in here which is re- 
flected in the budget? 

Mr. Peurson. Yes, sir. You receive more current information 
and you adjust your requirements accordingly. Our 1952 experience 
was available to us, and part of 1953, and a 50 percent deduction 
was applied to this requirement. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Then, you don’t feel by exercising the suggestion 
that was made, and made to you by the chairman, would be com- 
patible with your procedure other than to the degree than you have 
already applied it; is that correct? 

Mr. Penrson. That is right, yes, sir. 


CERTIFIED CLAIMS 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. To what extent, if any, is the sum of $30,- 
500,000 unobligated balance, as of June 30, 1954, going to certified 
claims? 

Mr. Peurson. It would all lapse into certified claims. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. The committee will stand adjourned until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 





TUESDAY, JUNE 2, 1953 
PROCUREMENT OF MINES, DEPTH CHARGES, NETS, AND DEGAUSSIN«\ 


Mr. WiceLeswortnu. We will turn this morning to project 1B for 
procurement of mines, depth charges, nets, and degaussing. You are 
requesting $25,006,000 as compared with $21,027,322 for the current 
fiscal year. 

This project is dealt with in pages 13 to 16A of the justifications 
There are 3 subitems here, 1 for naval mine projects, 1 for depth- 
charge projects, and 1 for degaussing material. The biggest item js 
$23,515,000 for naval mine projects. The breakdown of the item on 
page 15 shows an increase of $4,703,188 over the current fiscal yea 

What can you tell us about this naval mine program on and off thy 
record? 

Admiral ScHorrre.L. In general terms, sir, this is indicated by the 
number of new mines presently ready for production. Captain Robin- 
son can speak to further detail on these mines. Captain Robinson, 
will you kindly inform the committee on work contemplated to be 
done? 

Captain Rorinson. There are three mines ready to go into produc- 
tion. These are a new family of mines. I will include some detail 
that should not be on the record in connection with the characteristics 
of the mines. The increase is associated with these 3 new mines 
released to production, 1 in the next 3 months. 

Several mines have reached a prototype stage. We are general) 
embarking upon a program of a new family of mines giving superior 
performance over the ones in the stockpile. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How do the unit costs estimated for 1954 
compare with what we have been paying in 1952 and 1953? 

Captain Rortnson. They are not quite the same. 

Mr. Wice.teswortnH. This breakdown would indicate some are new 
and some of the old type. 

Captain Rorinson. We should see a purchase of the mines XG3, 
XO2, and XA4. The previous projects were for components only 
They require elaborate testing. These purchases are for completé 
mines with all components. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Does that go for every mine on page 15 of 
the confidential supplement? 

Captain Roprinson. No sir. The mine mark 39 has been in pro- 
duction for over a year. Prices on the others are based on the price 
of the most expensive components we have already purchased 
engineering studies on the kinds we have not already purchased. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. You have not previously bought one of the 
mines listed? 

Captain Roxprnson. Except for the 39. The mine mark 50 we 
have bought complete units 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. You have not any idea of the unit costs? 

Captain Ropsinson. All right, sir. Wedo. The firing mechanism 
we do know. We have had engineering studies from the laboratories 
regarding the costs for the others. 

Mr. Wieceteswortn. Will vou furnish for the confidential use of 
the committee a statement that will show the number of mines now 
on hand? 
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Captain Rosinson. [ have that information with me, Mr. Chair- 


WicGLeswortH. May I| have a look at it? 

Captain Ropinson. It is rather elaborate. These are notes of 

irements here, Mr. Chairman. 

\ir. WiaGLeswortnH. Off the record 

Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. On the record. You might furnish for the 
ommittee a statement to show the number of mines we have on hand 
nd the type and the number of new mines and the type this money is 
voing to acquire. 

Captain Rosinson. This number of mines will be off the record 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. Depth charge program, $1,191,000. You 

52,210 in the current fiscal year. The breakdown is at page 16. 
[he inereases there are in respect to miscellaneous depth charge 
mponents $332,500 and a new item of depth charge, $375,000. 
Vhat about these increases? 

\dmiral ScnHorrret. Captain Roginson, will you speak to that? 
Captain Rogprnson, Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WuiaeLtesworrn. On the record. For harbor protection 
aterial, you request no funds, apparently. A reduction of $849,300. 

degaussing material you request $300,000 as compared with 
$814,000 in the current fiscal year. 

Project 1C. Are there any questions on these 1B items? 

Mr. OsrerraG. Admiral, I take it that many of the increases are 
new money. In connection with mines and depth charges, this is the 
result of new developments and with this substantial increase in the 
overall funds it is brought about by virtue of the need for stockpiling 
is a result of these developments? 

\dmiral ScHoEFFEL. Essentially; yes, sir. 

\ir. OstertaG. Over what period of time would these funds be 
ipplicable? That is, for what period would such obligations cover? 

Admiral Scuonrrex. The obligations themselves would have to be 
iade during fiscal 1954. The delivery and payment for the material 

gally extend for 2 additional years, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. That is right. 

In other words, you do not anticipate the deliveries of these various 
ind sundry mines and depth charges during the fiscal year but it is 
spread over a period of 2 years, at least. 

Admiral Scuorrret. It is spread over a period of time. I do not 
ave in my mind at the moment how long the actual deliveries are 
spread. I believe Captain Robinson can comment on that. 

Captain Roprnson. These deliveries are expected to extend over a 

year period. The first deliveries are expected about 9 months after 
negotiation of the contract. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Are you prepared to expedite orders in connection 
with these various explosives and charges and mines? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Well, we will take that in our normal stride 
throughout the year 1954, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. How much lead time is involved in this program? 


{ 
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Captain Rosrnson. At least 9 months on this new type of min 
Mr. OstertaG. Have developments been completed in all instances? 
Admiral Scuorrre.. Essentially completed. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 


PROCUREMENT OF TORPEDOES 


Mr. WicGiesworts. For project No. 1C, ‘Procurement of tor- 
pedoes,”” you request $42.9 million as against $52.1 million for th 
current fiscal year. That is covered on pages 17 to 22, inclusiy, 
of the confidential supplement. I see you have an increase of $1 
million for conversion of torpedoes. Why the increase? 

Captain Roxsrnson. That is accounted for by the conversion of : 
types of stockpile torpedoes, Mr. Chairman. There are 2 types of 
pattern-running torpedoes, 1 type of aircraft torpedo. Their con- 
version will improve their military characteristics, their hit capa- 
bilities. 

Mr. Wicetnswortu. How many torpedoes did you convert in 
1953? How many do you plan to convert in 1954? 

Captain Rosrnson. The number for one item of this conversion, 
Mr. Chairman, is shown at page 1C20. 

(Off-the-record discussion. 

Mr. WieGiteswortu. In i954? 

Captain Rosinson. Yes sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. On the record. 

I am prompted to ask this question because our investigators report 
that the estimate here is based on average cost for the two types and 
that the mark 43-0 costs around $12,000 each, whereas the mark 
43-1 costs around $6,000 each and that if the decision which you 
think will be made is in fact, made, the unit cost would be reduced 
from an average figure of $9,200 to a unit cost of $6,000 each. 

Admiral ScHorerre.. Our shopping list—on the record. 

Mr. WieeLieswortH. This finding was in respect of the original 
Truman budget figures. There is no avarege cost in this figure at all? 

Admiral Scuorrret. No sir. 

Captain Rosrnson. May I amplify that further, Admiral. Mr 
Gilpin spent a large amount of time with me on this. At the time we 
were considering purchase of the 32 torpedoes. Since this situation 
has clarified and it was explained, we could not eliminate the purchase 
of 32’s until we knew that one of the 43 type was performing correctly. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. What is the $880,000 item, ‘Production test 
and engineering’? which appears in this request and which did not 
appear in 1952 and 1953? 

Adenine ScHOEFFEL. On page 18, Captain Robinson. 

Captain Roprnson. It is to support at our laboratories the labora- 
tory evaluation of the production mechanism in order to insure that 
these meet the performance of the laboratory-built types. It is a 
type of general evaluation of the performance. We must send from 
our production lots to the laboratories representative samples of all 
components and sometimes the finished weapon in order to insure 
that the production facilities have produced a device comparable to 
that produced in the laboratory at which the development tests were 


made 
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WiceLteswortH. Why didn’t you require this in 1953? 
tain Roprnson. It has been handled, in all probability, as a 
llaneous charge. 
WiacLeswortH. You have had money for this purpose before? 
ptain Rosprnson. The money has been used but it has not been 
y separated for the purpose. 
\ir. WieGLeswortH. Have you an emia. 4 the money to be 
ed for this purpose in the current fiscal yes 
aptain Ropinson. That will all be used in ‘the fiscal year? No 
not in the current fiscal year. I could not readily = that 
sunt. We would have to determine the number of engineers work- 
ron this. Actually, it has been less in the current fiscal year be- 
there was less of this work to do. 
. WieeLeswortH. Any questions on 1C, Mr. Ostertag? Mr. 
pard? 
PROCUREMENT OF GUIDED MISSILES 


WiaGLeswortH. For the 1D project, “Procurement of guided 
siles, you request $57.19 million as against $66.4 million in the 
ent fiscal year. That seems to apply to 7 ty pes of missiles and the 

te n of cost appears on page 26 of the confidential justifications. 
Kither on or off the record, Admiral, could you give us a word as to 
the mission of each one of these missiles. 
\dmiral ScHorrret. Yes, sir. I would like to, off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
| should like to show the committee a movie that will show some- 
ng of what we have been discussing. 
Mr. WiecLeswortna. All right. How long will it take? 
Admiral Scnuorrre.. About 5 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 
The movie referred to was shown.) 
Mr. WieeLeswortu. Are all of these missiles developed to the point 
where they can be utilized? 
Admiral Scuonrre.. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. WigeLeswortnH. What about unit costs for the various models? 
Captain Brapy. Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 
Discussion off the record.) 
WiaecieswortnH. What is meant by special weapons appli- 
ation, $6,500,000? 
\dmiral Scuorrrev. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. WieeLtesworrH. You have not had money for that heretofore? 
Captain Brapy. Nosir. This is brand new in the last few months. 
Mr. WiceLeswortn. Is there any money in here for the procure- 
ment of the next to last item of the list? 
Captain Brapy. Yes, sir. 
lr. WigaLeswortH. How much? 
aptain Brapy. $940,000. The procurement and supporting costs 
this item and the one above it are combined because the state of 
development of these two makes it almost impossible to get an 
tual separation between them. 
Mr. Osrertac. What do you mean by supporting costs——experi- 
ntation? 
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Captain Brapy. No, sir. I have a breakdown on that. Thy 
sixth item is probably the best developed of these. The supporti 
costs are first for the spare parts, engineering for serviceability, test 
of operations, and test flying from NOTS or whe rever it might be fir 

Mr. WieeLteswortn. You have $4.8 million for the eighth an 
ninth items. 

Captain Brapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. Our investigators report that this item shows 
considerable slippage. The report indicates for 1953 73 missiles for 
delivery beyond fiscal 1954, funded from 1953 and prior funds, Thy 
fiscal 1954 request includes this number of missiles whereas missiles 
would appear adequate in view of the slippage. A reduction of $5 
million is suggested. 

Captain Brapy. Our current plan for this item is this figure instead 
of the larger one you mentioned and, as far as the delivery schedule 
voes, our last missile was delivered 1 month ahead of time. 

Mr. WicGLesworrnh. You mean there is no slippage? 

Captain Brapy. That schedule is the best we have. It is right 
the button. Both the production and firing schedule on this missil 
are excellent 

Mr. WiccLteswortn. And we also have this comment on this othe: 
item. The missile has developed major production difficulties 
resulting substantial slippage in production. Funds requested 
fiscal 1954 budget, $46.5 million, appear excessive in view of state: 
conditions A reduction of $15 million is suggested. 

Admiral Scnorrret. In regard to this situation, I would 
have that off the record. 

Discussion off the record 

Admiral Stipes. Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a comment 
on that off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiecieswortrnu. Any questions on 1D “Guided missiles,” Vi 
Ostertag? 


1) 
ike 


UNEXPENDED FUNDS AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Ostertac. Admiral, according to the records here I find that 
ere was $90.7 million appropriated and made available in 1952; 
$66.4 million in 1953 and now a total of $57,190,000 for fiscal 1954 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostrertac. A total of $214 million has been made availabl 

1 the course of 3 years. Can you give us an idea as to where th 
wir ‘ram is by way of unexpended funds and obligations? 

Admir: I Scuorrre.. Mr. Pehrson has those figures. 

Mr. Osterrac. According to the testimony in the record of last 
year’s hearings, in answer to an inquiry made by Mr. Sheppard the 
unexpended balance as of December 1951, was $133 million. Now, 
taking it up from there. 

Mr. Prenrson. I do not know that I can readily tie back to th 
figure you are using, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Ostertrac. Use the figure as of now. 

Mr. Penrson. For the guided missile program I can give a develop- 
ment of authority and expenditures starting with fiscal 1952 and 
carry it forward in summary figures. We received in 1952 $90.8 
million. We carried over into fiscal 1952 $68.2 million of unexpended 


+} 
ul 
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funds, giving us a total availability of $159 million. Our actual 
<penditure in 1952 was $36 million. We adjusted the total by $14 
million. Going into 1953 we entered the year with an unexpended 
balance of $137 million and received new authority for $66.4 million. 
Our expenditures in fiscal 1953 are estimated to be $60.7 million. We 
will transfer to certified claims $5.3 million and carry over into fiscal 
1954 $137.5 million. We are requesting $70.2 million and estimating 
to expend $78.5 million in 1954. We will transfer to certified claims 
at the end of that year, $29.6; and will carry over into 1955 $86.6 
million. 

Mr. OstertTaa. Obligated? 

\dmiral ScnHorrre.. It will be obligated. Yes, sir. 

\ir. Penrson. Your interest in the subject suggests you may find 
this report of use to the committee, sir. 

\ir. OsrertaG. These figures indicate that there will be approxi- 
mately $194 million going into this fiscal year unexpended? 

\Mir. Penrson. Yes. With our new money. Yes. 


AVERAGE LEAD TIME 


Mr. OstertaG. Can you tell us a little more about what is the 
average lead time in this type of operation? 

Captain Brapy. Eighteen months industrial lead time. Our ad- 
ministrative lead time varies and is in addition to that. 

Admiral Scuorrret. In regard to administrative lead time with the 
setup as Mr. Keller has it on guided missiles, before we can move we 
have to get approval from Mr. Keller for the broad features of each 
move and while his influence on the guided missiles program has been 
extremely healthy it takes time to get these approvals. So, our esti- 
mated lead time on this subject is long. 

Mr. OsrertaG. While we refer to lead time frequently, now it is 
disclosed that lead time embraces both the military administration 
operation as well as the industrial. 

Captain Brapy. This is especially so in this guided missiles field 
because it is the only one that gets this special treatment. We have 
to go through the Department of Defense for approval. 

Mr. OstrertaaG. In speaking of lead time, you have mentioned ad- 
ministrative lead time and industrial lead time. What then is the 
combined lead time from the standpoint of procurement in this field? 

Captain Brapy. As a specific example, last year it was just about 
24 months. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words 18 months industrial lead time and 6 
nonths administrative lead time. 

\dmiral Scuorrre.. That order of magnitude. Yes, sir. 


SUPPORTING COSTS 


Mr. Osrertrac. In your supporting activities, that is your support- 
ing costs, doesn’t that tie in closely with research and development? 

Captain Brapy. It augments. The procurement of spare parts and 
the training and reduction of data for proof tests. That information 
s available but it does not bear directly on the program unless there 
are some specific data for which both research and development and 
engineering are searching. 
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Mr. OsrertaG. Are you gradually overcoming the problem oj 
slippage in connection with your guided missile procurement program? 
Admiral Scaoerret. I would like to speak off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. OstertaG. I am sure we all recognize that this is a new field 
and that there are many complications involved. With research and 
development, training and e xperimentation, coupled with the prob- 
lems involved in production, it all adds up. What disturbs me is the 
fact that you will have approximately $194 million in just this on 
procurement program alone. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes. 

Mr. OstertaG. And the question arises as to whether or not you can 
for all practical purposes, use it. 

Admiral ScHorFrFreu. Yes, sir. We can use it. And let me go 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Osrertaa. I am wondering how it can be kept in balance with 
the development of other facilities essential for utilization. Is it a 
matter of synchronization? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. Mr. Sheppard, any questions? 

Admiral Scnorrret. May I comment off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRACT OF CONVAIR 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to your response to the e expen diture 


of the $190 million, you referred to a contract of Convair? 

Admiral Scnorrreu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that a contract to be consummated within th 
new plant? 

Admiral ScHorerret. Yes 

Mr. Suepparp. There is a very large expenditure which has been 
made in the construction of this plant for specific operations in the 
gruided-missiles field, isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Scnorerre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. As to the basic function, expenditurewise, there has 
been a very big investment which is already involved? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. How is that situation working out? Is it any 
better than it was some six to eight months ago? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Very much better, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONVERSION 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the cost of conversion of target- 
seeking devices, what is the comparative cost of the conversion from 
your existing models, as against that of procurement of new models 
of like character? 

Admiral Scuorrreit. We had no conversions in this field, unless 
you are referring, possibly, to the two items shown at the bottom 


of page C-26. May I go off the record? 
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\ir. SHepparp. If the question on the record is at all embarassing 
) you, you can delete your answer. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp, You feel you can go ahead with the conversion, 
and it is the economical thing to do, as against taking them out of 
‘ulation and replacing them with new ones of like character? 
Admiral Scnorrre.. It will be very economical. 

Mr. SHepparp. Comparatively speaking? 

Admiral ScHorerFE.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. With reference to the number that you have stated 
you are going to procure, in response to the interrogation by the 
chairman, or perhaps Mr. Ostertag, do you have any design that is as 
rood as the design that you have already selected for. production 
purposes in the total of approximately that number? 

Admiral Scnorrret. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if you are going to get that type 
of item at all, you are exercising the only procurement aspect you 
can by that which has already been proven up to an acceptable 
production degree? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Yes, sir. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparD. I assume it is reasonable that as those become 
operational, your operation experience will develop factors where 
improvements will be necessary and undoubtedly will be carried on? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


“"T 
Cll 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WicGLesworts. For procurement of ordnance equipment, 
project 1E, you request $41,600,000 as compared with $39,900,000 in 
the current fiscal year. It is broken down into antiaircraft fire control, 
antisubmarine fire control, guns, gun mounts, and projectors and avia- 
tion ordnance. There is a breakdown on page 30 of the justifications 
for antiaircraft fire-control items. It shows a $4,300,000 reduction, 
as compared with the current fiscal year. There are 6 items within 
that total on pages 28 and 29. 

Captain Speck. These are, in general, new items, weapons moving 
into production. 

Mr. Wiaeitesworrn. Are they new types of items? 

Captain Speck. New categories of the same types, new ways of 
doing the same function in an improved manner, I would say. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortn. For all six items? 

Captain Speck. Yes, sir. They represent marked improvements in 
performance, but they are not new types of control equipment. 

Mr. WicG.Leswortu. Is it simply expanding items you already have 
on hand; or are they all new types? 

Captain Speck. May I explain that off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wieeiesworts. For antisubmarine fire control you request 
$8,500,000. That reflects an increase of $3 million, roughly, as com- 
pared with the current fiscal year as shown in the breakdown on page 
32. What is the second item for which you want $5,400,000 in this 
fiscal year? 
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Captain Speck. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiccLesworrnu. You are asking $3,150,000 for another it, 
in which you had no money appropriated in fiscal year 1953, but f 
which you had $2,126,000 in fiscal 1952. 

Captain Speck. Yes, sir 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Did you spend any money for this in 1953 

Captain Speck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How much? 

Captain Speck. Do you have that figure, Captain Robinson? 

Captain Rosrnson. Approximately $3,200,000. It was for 
units in 1953. 

Mr. WicaLeswortu. Where did you get that money? 

Captain Roninson. The funds are shown under components. 

Mr. WiceLtesworrn. There is a request for $6 million, a reductio: 
of about $4,200,000, as compared with the current fiscal year, for guns 
gun mounts, and projectors. There is a breakdown on page 35 of thy 
justifications. Why the increase? 

Captain Speck. Of the 8 items there, all but 3 are new pieces of 
equipment which have been developed and are released for production 
sir, with the exception of 1 new type of mount, which is still a test 
equipment production item. It is a limited produetion for flee: 
testing. The other ones are releasable, now, for production for fleet 
use 

Mr. WiccLeswortnH. The exception is the $2 million item? 

Captain Speck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. For “Aviation ordnance” you request $8,- 
302.000. an increase of about $4,644,000 over the current fiscal year 
There is a breakdown on page 38. You had no money for this in 
1952, apparently. Why do we need so much more in 1954 than wi 
have had in 1953 and 1952? 

Captain Loverr. The-largest increase is in equipment for training 
personnel. The new types that have been designed and are nov 
going into production will soon hit the fleet. We must train ou 
personnel to handle and service that equipment. Most of this equip- 
ment is going into our training establishments for that purpose. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. The biggest single item seems to be for eight 
sets of this item. 

Captain Loverr. Yes, sir 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. That is $3,828,000, or about $475,000 a set. 

Admiral ScHorFrre.. Yes, sir; in that order of magnitude. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Is that what we have been paying for that 
item? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. About that price; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. Are there any questions on 1 (e), M: 
Ostertag? 


I 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES AND CARRYOVERS 


Mr. OsrertaG. Admiral, can you give us the projected carryover, 
the unexpended balance as of this fiscal year? I note $237 million 
made available in 1952, and then again, $40 million in 1953. Assum- 
ing that the 1952 appropriation was heavy, in the light of your pro- 
gram, but yet there must be considerable unexpended balance at this 
point; is there not? 
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Mr. Penrson. We estimate to enter fiscal year 1954 with an unex- 
ended balance of $203.3 million. Our request for $41.6 million 
raised the total availability to $244.9 million. Our expenditures are 
ery heavy in this program in 1954, $150.5 million. We will transfer 

certified claims the amount of $34.2 million, and will carry into 

55 an unexpended balance of $60.2 million. 

Mr. OstertTaG. To be obligated? 

\ir. Peurson. Yes, sir. 

Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. SHeprparb. | am trying to get abreast of your shopping-list 
efinitions, but I find one here which is not a budget request in this 
year which I would like to have you explain. What is this “inter- 
ilometer’? What does it do? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. We call it an intervalometer. It measures 
ntervals. 

\ir. SHEPPARD. On page 1C32, you show you had a supply on hand 
for 1954 

Captain Rosrnson. Off the record. 

Off-the-reecord discussion. ) 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mir. WiaeLeswortn. Project 1 (f) is for production facilities. You 
request $16.2 million, roughly, as compared to $38.9 million, roughly, 
n the current fiscal year. This item is covered from pages 39 to 45, 
nelusive, of the justifications. IJ notice apparently included within 
the total is $2,200,000 for the expansion, conversion, and moderniza- 
tion of plants, and for the acquisition of structures for production 
purposes which will be available to transfer the appropriation ‘“Facil- 
ties, Navy.’ What is that procedure? 

Mr. Tann. Mr. Chairman, the transfer of money from the “Ord- 
nance and facilities’ to the ‘‘Facilities, Navy” appropriation is actually 
an accounting procedure which has been set up in that it separates the 
machine tools, the plant production equipment, from what we call the 
public-works part. It is to construct the ell under the building, or the 
ean-to. We separate that for accounting purposes. 

Mr. WigeLteswortu. What is the advantage of this transfer over a 
direct appropriation? 

Admiral Ciexron. The appropriation “Ordnance and facilities’’ 
loes not have authority to construct a building of brick and mortar; 
therefore, in order to obtain that authority, we must transfer the funds 
nto the appropriation ‘Facilities, Navy,’’ which permits the construc- 
tion of a plant. The “Facilities, Navy” appropriation is a device to 
vet authority to construct the building. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. This request, apparently, is for, roughly, $14 
million for machine tools and other production equipment, itemized 
m page 40 of the justifications. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WieeLteswortu. How do the unit prices here compare with 
what we have been paying? 

Mr. Tann. Mr. Chairman, the unit prices on our machine tools 
and production equipment, 1 would say, have, at least in the last 
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order, reached a stabilized point. We have been advised that ther; 
probably will be no increase in our unit price. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Either on or off the record, what are thes 
two items under structures, $1,700,000 for mines, and $500,000 fo; 
guns, gun mounts, and projectors? 

Mr. Tann. Structures, mines 

Admiral CLexton. You don’t have any for mines. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Make that read “ammunition.” 

Mr. Tann. I can give you that. There would be some structural] 
work in a cartridge case—I am wrong—it is the streamlined bom! 
program, the low-drag bomb program where we have to go out with 
a considerable amount of facilities, in that we would expect to hav 
considerable plant rehabilitation, re-layout of the existing plants, and 
perhaps the small lean-io construction of plants. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortn. At how many places is this construction 
contemplated? 

Mr. Tann. For the low-drag bomb, there are 3 contractors’ plants, 
1 in Illinois, 1 in Pittsburgh, and 1 in Wisconsin. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Are they new facilities? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir; new facilities for the production of these new- 
design low-drag bombs. It is quite different than anything we hay: 
made before. 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. What about the $500,000? 

Mr. Tann. The other $500,000? 

Mr. WiecieswortH. The $500,000. 

Mr. Tann. That item is for the rehabilitation. That is shown on 
page 1C41. 

Mr. Peurson. Forty-three. 

Mr. Tann. Yes. There is another item there for the rehabilitation 
for the facilities necessary for the 5-inch-54 single gun mount. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. Are there any questions on 1 (f)? 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. OsrertaG. Can you give us the unexpended balance going 
into this fiscal year? 

Mr. Penrson. For carrying into fiscal 1954, $89.8 million. Our 
request is for $14 million. That gives us a total availability of 
$103.8 million. Our expenditures are estimated to be $69.1 million 
The transfer to certified claims is $6.2 million, and the carryover in the 
next vear is $28.5 million unexpended funds, all obligated. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Does that include both categories of machine tools 
and equipment and structures? 

Mr. Penrson. No, sir; it does not include the items transferred to 
the ‘‘Facilities, Navy’’ appropriation. 

Mr. Ostrertag. Under the subheading “Structures’’? 

Mr. Penrson. It does not include that; no, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Under production facilities, extraordinary main- 
tenance, $1,125,000. That applies to maintenance on the part of the 
Navy in relation to the contractor-operated plants; am I correct? 

Mr. Penrson. Yes, sir. 
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MAINTENANCE 


OsterTAG. Admiral, what is the general nature of that main- 


Tann. That is to cover that maintenance which is to be done 
r the authority of the contractor-operator. If you turn to page 
which is our Canton, Ohio, industrial ordnance plant, which 
eased to the Bliss Co., you will see that plant was in heavy operation 
iring the war. Itis very evident from the number of out- and-down 
mes out there, all due to electrical disturbances, that we have to 
lace that electrical distribution system. That plant was built 
iring the war; substitute materials were used. It is not standing 
up under the strain of round-the-clock commercial operation. There 
ie other items along that line. I merely point to that because that 
s the largest one. 
These are the day-to-day maintenance operations which must be 
rformed to maintain the Government interest in these plants. 


COLUMBIA STEEL CO. AND HARVEY MACHINE CO. PLANTS 


Mr. Suppparp. I don’t think there is any appropriation involved 
n the situation, but as I recall it, about a year and a half ago the 
request came over, I think to the Air Force, Admiral Schoeffel, for a 
release upon the part of a Navy operation in the industrial area of 
Los Angeles, which was requested by the Harvey Machine Co. in 
that heavy press program for the Air Force, wherein they were 
requesting, I think, a release of an acre and one half, or possibly two 
acres, on the extreme end of a Navy-operated project there. What 
has happened to that? Do you know anything about it? 

Admiral Scnorrre.t. I don’t recall it. Do you know anything 
about it, Mr. Tann? 

Ir. Tann. I recall that, but as I recall it—this was not California. 

Mr. SHeprparp. This was Los Angeles. The Harvey Machine Co. 
brought a big plant in there under Air Force requirements. It is right 
across the street from a Navy-operated plant or I was under the im- 
pression it fell within your cognizance. I may be in error. And 
wanting to complete the operation for the exit and entrance to the 
property, they had requested a release of that acre and one-half. It 
was a strip at the south end of the property. 

\dmiral ScHorrreL. Captain Speck, will you see if some of the 
other people are out there who might know about this? 

Mr. Tann. We have no reserve plants, now, in California. I can’t 

eall it, Mr. Sheppard. 

Admiral Scporrre.. It might have to do with the Inyokern 

eration. 

Mr. Suepparp. I don’t think it was in production as such. We 
were discussing it about a year ago in your last budget. While we are 
waiting for that answer, what is being done at Winston-Salem? 

Mr. Tann. It is leased to the General Electric Co. There was an 
activator plant there for VT fuses. At the end of the war, the 
company designed that plant as a part of its plant expansion. It was 
leased to them. The lease was recently renewed. In that plant, at 
the present time, they are making radar and are making communica- 


‘ 


tions equipment. 
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Mr. Suepparp. I don’t have any desire to hold the committee up 
for that question. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. I am afraid, Mr. Sheppard, we will have to 
get that for the record, because the other people have left who might 
know. 

The information requested is as follows:) 

The transaction referred to apparently involves the Columbia Steel Co 
plant at Torrance, Calif. This plant was built during World War II. At the 
end of the war, the plant was declared surplus and taken over by the War Assets 
Administration (now General Services Administration). The Columbia Steel Co 
bought it from the War Assets Administration. Later, the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics had urgent need for this plant and bought it in 1951 from the Colum- 
bia Steel Co 

The Harvey Machine Co. will operate heavy aluminum extrusion presses 
provided by the United States Air Force heavy-press program and in the cours: 
of the facility contract negotiations between the United States Air Force and 
Harvey Machine Co., the United States Air Force requested and received 40 
acres of land from the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, at no cost. The Hary 
plant is being erected on part of this land. The Bureau of Ordnance was not 
involved in this transaction 

INSPECTION 


Mr. WiaG.esworrn. Under item 1 (g), you request $10,678,000 
for inspection. This item is covered in pages 46 to 56, inclusive, of the 
justifications. The breakdown seems to be by major classifications of 
inspection, and appears on pages 53 to 56, inclusive. 

There is first a request for $2,739,000 for maintenance of the 
Office of Inspectors of Ordnance, quality control functions of the 
central torpedo offices, and special work, naval ordnance plants 
What is the personnel picture under this part of the work? 

Captain Karns. The personnel situation is not too good, but we 
think we can do the job 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. How much personnel have you under the por- 
tion of the work I have just referred to, No. 1 on page 47, for which 
vou want $3,276,596? 

Captain Karns. Right now we have 537 personnel in the Office of 
Naval Inspector of Ordnance. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. How many are you asking for? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Fourteen, sir. 

Mr. WiegeLeswortnH. Fourteen what—additional? 

Admiral Scuoerrei. No, sir, the offices of Naval Inspector of 
Ordnance number 14 all told. They are all in operation this year 

Mr. Wiae.esworrn. Fourteen “oflices’’? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir 

Mr. WiecieswortnH. You have a total personnel of 
14 offices; is that right? 

Admiral Scnorrret. Not 537. The employment for 1953 would 
be 493 civilians, with a total of 587. 

Mr. WiecLeswortu. What are you asking for in 1954? 

Admiral Scnorrren. We are asking for a total of 671, broken into 
86 military and 585 civilian. 

Mr. Wiceieswortna. Right now, you have 587, of which how 


many are civilian and how many are military? 


537 in those 
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\dmiral ScHOBFFEL. 493 civilians and 94 military. May I make 
a correction, sir, because the list I was speaking from were those within 
‘he United States. We have 1 additional in Canada, and 53 civilian 

6 military, and in 1954 we will have 52 civilian and 5 military. 
se are additional to the other figures I gave you. So, that makes 

otal of 15. 

\ir. WicgeGLeswortnH. $2 million is for maintenance of offices of the 
Inspector of Ordnance? 

{dmiral ScHoerFEL. That pays for the maintenance and operation 
of these offices, sir, and pays for the inspection of what those offices do, 
as well as the upkeep of the offices. 

\ir. WiagcLeswortsH. And also, $537,000 for maintenance and offices 
of quantity-control functions of the central torpedo office, inspect the 
work at Naval ordnance plants? 

Admiral ScnHorrFreL. That $2,700,000 does not include those 
quality-control functions of the central torpedo office. That is addi- 
tional for $537,000. 

\ir. WiacLteswortn. The two together give you the $3.2 million 
inder this general heading? 

Admiral ScHorFFre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. The personnel figures you gave me were with 
respect to the $3,276,000? 

Admiral Scuorerret. No, sir. The personnel figures I gave you 
were with respect to the figure $2,739,000. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. To save time, I wish you would furnish for 
the record, for each type of inspection which is involved here, the 
number of civilian personnel, the number of military personnel in 
fiscal 1953, and in the request for fiscal 1954 

Admiral ScHoreFFEL. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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\ir. WiaGLeswortu. I take it from what you have said there is an 
nerease in some of these offices, and a decrease in others, because the 
verall total is roughly the same? 

\dmiral Scnorrre.. Yes. 

Commander Hasuer. In the inspectors’ offices, of which there are 
15, we either show a stable level of employment in fiscal year 1953, as 
ompared with 1954, or show a slight increase. The overall civilians 
total for 1954 is estimated to be 637 employees, in these offices, as 
compared to 546 by end of fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. WieeLesworru. [ am talking about the overall picture. Off 
the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. What I would like to get is a breakdown for 
the record which will show, with respect to types of work, the number 
of military and civilian personnel in 1953, and the corresponding 
number requested in fiscal 1954. 

Commander Haster. The numbers I was referring to apply to 
nspectors under the Bureau of Ordnance ceiling only. 

Mr. WieaieswortH. I want to get a picture of what this 
$10,678,000 covers in terms of personnel. 

Admiral Scnorrret. May I break in, sir? As far as the whole 
$10,678,000, in terms of personnel, goes, I doubt whether we can give 
that to you, because only this item 1 (a), the inspectors of naval 
ordnance, is under our direct control. 

For the inspectors of naval materiel, that is run by the Office of 
Naval Material; they do work for us and they bill us for it. But we 
don’t control their numbers of personnel. We can certainly give you 
he figures on the item 1, there, the inspectors of naval ordnance. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. In other words, you are in a position to fur- 
nish the requested information in respect to $3,276,000, but are not 
in a position to give us that information with respect to the balance 
of the $10,678,000, which you are justifying at this time, is that right? 

(Admiral Scnorrre.. That is right, sir. 

\dmiral CLexton. We can obtain that for you from the Office of 
Naval Material. 

Captain Karns. Procurement of inspection procedures, most of 
that work is done by contract. That is not done with our own ceiling. 
The bids are put out to contractors. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. | don’t know how this committee is going to 
pass on a request for $10 million if we can only get supporting data for 
about a third of it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, if I may at 
this point, of Admiral Clexton, that when you have a portion of the 
ill where you are requesting funds, in a case of this character, it 
might be well if we had somebody standing by from the division in 
bodies work from or under whose cognizance they fall. 

Admiral Ciexton. I believe it was the day before yesterday I 
promised to put into the record the entire inspection program of the 
Navy, which would cover all the bureaus and also the Office of Naval 
‘laterial, as a whole, so you would see the entire inspection program. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. 1953 and 1954. 





INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION FOR EACH BUREAU 


Admiral CUEXTON. 1953 and 1954; yes, sir. As you noticed in oy 
Bureau requests, each Bureau, Air, Ordnance and Ships, has its ow 
Indiv am mee ctors who inspect thei ar special technical equipme n 
The Office of Naval Material does all the general inspection for th 
see Nace That part amounts to $4,383,064 in this re quest 

Mr. Sueprparp. We find a bureau here which is called upon 
justify the expenditure for another division. While in a bookkeeping 
modus operandi, perhaps, that is all right; nevertheless, it does leay 
the committee in a position where they cannot interrogate, even thoug 
you supply ele ammunition in your response, the individual 
has the responsibility for expending that fund just is not here. 

Admiral CLexron. Admiral Fox is in charge of the Navy inspection 
on an overall basis. You recall, the committee earlier decided no 
to have him testify 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. Is _ in charge of the whole inspection pictur: 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, s 

Mr. SHeprarp. The Tack of the chairman is perfectly aecceptah 
Lo me. 

Mr. WicGLesworin. We must have the information somehow 
Are you in a similar postion, as far as workload is concerned? You 
can’t give us any information for comparative workloads, except i 
respect to the $2,739,000? 

Admiral ScHorFFeL. We can give you a very considerable amount 
of data, sir, as to the work that we expect the inspectors of nava 
materiel, the ones who are not. under our control, to do, and how w 


got the figures from the Office of Naval Material on the cost that the) 
expected to incur and bill us for doing that work. 
Mr. Suepparp. Will that include the total figure to which the chair- 


man has addressed himself? 


Admiral Scuorrre., I do not believe that it will have a personne! 
figure on it. As we get the bills, they will not have a direct personn 
igure, 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. All we have here are comparative dollar 
figures, which add up to the total of $10,678,000. There are no 
figures available, as I understand it, except as to the $3 million figure, 
either in terms of personnel or in terms of workload for the 2 years 

Admiral ScHorFrreL. We can give you the workload figures. 

Captain Karns. It is tied in with the total procurement. The 
workload on the inspection force runs about 18 months behind the 
procurement. The experience indic rates that about one-sixth of the 
fund is spent on paying for materiel procured in the current year, one- 
half during the preceding year, and one-third for the year be fore that 

The total money for inspection is directly responsive to the tetal 
value of ordnance material delivered. 

Mr. WiagGLteswortn. That may all be true, but there is nothing in 

1e justifications to show how these dollar figures have been arrived at 

Admiral Scuorrret. No, sir, it is not in the justification book that 
you have before you. Captain Karns has considerable backup 
material. 

Admiral CLextron. Mr. Chairman, I suggest we could have Admiral 
Fox or his deputy come a and discuss this particular item. He goes 


to each bureau and finds out exactly how much procurement they 
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have had in past years and, therefore, how much material would be 
delivered. 

He adds the Bureau of Ordnance to the Bureau of Ships to the Bu- 

iu of Aeronautics, and Bureau of Yards and Docks, and thus de- 
termines his total workload. He knows how many offices he requires 
fhen, he staffs to carry that workload. 

Vir. SHepparp. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRACT INSPECTION 


Mr. OstertTaG. Who is responsible for this so-called contracting 
inspection about which you referred? 

Captain Karns. That was inspection instructions for our in- 
spectors. We don’t inspect all the items of a product. We inspect 
approximately 5 percent. In order to do that, we have to make 
a careful analysis of the product to find out which of those items 
affects safety, performance, interchangeability, and service life. We 
provide our inspectors with instructions which indicate that they 
must inspect those items in order to assure that we will get a product 
that will do the job intended. 

Mr. Suepparp. However, you don’t authorize the inspector to 
make contracts where you are using contractors? 

Captain Karns. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman’s question was directed to the 
contractors and not to the inspectors, as such, only insofar as the 
contractors will perform the function of inspection for you. 

Captain Karns. They do not do that. 

Mr. OstertaG. Reference is made to contract inspectors 

Captain Karns. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Whether you meant it or not, the view was ex- 
pressed here this morning. 

Mr. Ostertac. In other words, there are no contracts with in- 
dustry, or outside interests, for inspection service? 

Captain Karns. That is correct. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. | think probably your suggestion is a good 
one, Admiral Clexton, that we could have Admiral Fox up here when 
you come up at the end of things, and he could give us an overall 
picture. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Captain Karns. That term where it says “‘contracts,’’ on page 
1C56, were those contracts we let to civilian engineering firms to 
make for us inspection instructions. That refers to my original 
statement. 

Mr. OstertTAG. Captain, will you explain that again? 

Captain Karns. Yes, sir. We advertise for contractors to make 
an engineering study of the design and prepare an inspection proce- 
dure which we can give to our inspectors to help them inspect the 
product with a minimum amount of inspection time. 

In other words, it is an engineering study which picks out those 
features which are essential to insure safety, performance, inter- 
changeability, and service life. It amounts to about 5 percent. In 
that way, we buy a much higher degree of quality than we could if 
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we just left it to the experience and judgment of the individual 
inspector. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, you contract with engineers to 
= ablished a pattern for inspection, in the light of the requirements? 

Captain Karns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Are there any further questions at this time 

on inspection? 
STATEMENT ON INSPECTION 


Admiral Scuorrre.t. May I make a short statement on the general 
subject, Mr. Chairman? The subject of inspection is one that has 
been much under fire. It has been frequently proposed within the 
Department of Defense that all inspection be pooled for the military 
services. We are much plagued, at the present time, by a number of 
insufficiently qualified inspectors in the inspection service. The 
amount of material that is to be delivered in the year 1954 is approxi- 
mately equal to that in the year of 1953. 

I feel strongly that the inspection service must be strengthened. 
At a conference held by the Secretary of the Navy a couple of months 
ago, there were proposals to cut the inspection service considerably. 
I spoke up at that time and protested vigorously, and maintained that 
what we needed was a stronger and better inspection service than 
what we have today, rather than a cutting-down of it. 

We are undoubtedly losing a good deal of money through inadequate 
inspection. Material is being delivered that has not been thoroughly 
inspected, and has to be reinspected, which should not be necessary. 

I feel strongly that the inspection service must be strengthened. 

Mr. SHepparp. In the same breath, the wider range of inspection 
which you subject an inspector to is indicative you have to have a 
greater experience mentality to cover a wider range, whereas, if you 
can keep an inspector in a specific field, his efficiency should be in- 
creased as he goes, plus the inspection catalogs, or qualification of 
inspections that you have supplied to him through the contractors 
to which the Captain has referred? 

Admiral ScHorFrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. So, if we contemplate going into a pool system of 
inspection, I think it is rather obvious we are liable to walk into a lot 
more trouble than presently prevails. 

(Admiral Scuorrre.. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Are you opposed to a unified inspection service. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. In general terms; ves. 

Mr. Ostertraa. “Yes’’; is that it? 

Admiral ScHorrreL. Yes 







TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. WicgGLesworru. Under 1 (h) you request that $19 million for 
transportation, as compared with $19,300,000 in the current fiscal 
vear. Itis apparently to cover the cost of commercial transportation, 
initial movement of ordnance and Navy stock account material from 
the suppliers—that is, private vendors, Government departments, and 
other non-Navy sources—to the first destination for use or storag 
vithin the Navy 
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is broken down into five categories which are shown on page 57 
he justifications. How good are the estimates of tonnage to be 
snippe d? 
\dmiral Scuorrre.. Based upon the figures of deliveries expected, 
aken from our production schedules, sir, and since our production is 
idly approaching the scheduled figures, I think these are firm. 
\ir. WigGLeswortH. You say that the estimate of $19 million for 
this project is based on the following computation of transportation 
cost factors, developed through detailed analysis of fiscal 1951 
ind 1952 transportation experience, projected over planne od production 
schedules in 1954: (a) Average cost per ton-mile of 5 cents; (6) aver- 
we haul of 800 miles; (c) total tonnage to be shipped, which, in fiscal 
1954, will be 475,000 tons. The estimate for the total tonnage to be 
shipped in 1954 compares with the estimated total in 1953 of 482,500 
tons. The average haul is 800 miles for both years? 
Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WieaLteswortu. Is the average cost per ton-mile for both years 
: cents? 
Admiral Scnorrrex. Mr. Pehrson can answer that. 
Mr. Penrson. Yes, sir. 


TRANSFER IN ESTIMATES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. You state the fund requested for 1954 reflects 
, transfer in the estimates of $500,000 for first destination transporta- 
tion of naval stock account material from the appropriation, ‘‘Service- 
wide supply and finance, Navy,” to “Consumer appropriations, 
rdnance, and facilities, Nav y.”’ What does that mean? 

Mr. Peurson. That represents a policy change with reference to 
the funding of our first destination transportation on standard stock 
account material. You will find transfers in the estimate similar to 
this in other technical bureau appropriations—Bureau of Ships, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and others. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworts. Is that $500,000 included in the $19 million? 

(Admiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir 

Mr. Osrertaa. This is appropriated somewhere else and transferred 
here? 

Mr. Preurson. It normally would have been an item showing in the 
appropriation ‘‘Servicewide supply and finance’ of 1954, but a 
budgetary policy decision was made to put it in our budget this year. 
There should be a corresponding decrease in other appropriations. 

Mr. Osrertaa. It should be added to the transportation costs 
already shown under the supply and accounts? 

Admiral Cirxron. No, sir; these are all comparable now. The 
money has been moved from “Servicewide supply and finance”’ into 
this appropriation. 

Mr. Wiaga@Lesworth. It is requested here and will not be requested 
there? 

Admiral CLexton. It has been removed from transportation of 
things under ‘‘Servicewide supply and finance.” 

Mr. Osrertac. Then this is in addition to the amount in the budget 

‘transportation under supplies and accounts? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortn. Are there any questions on 1 (h)? 
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UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Osrertac. Can you give us the unexpended balance as 0! 
fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Prurson. On this item we do not carry any unexpend 
balances forward. I don’t know if it is proper to mention it, but our 
1953 estimate is pretty badly understated on this account. We ha 
spent all of this money up through April. 

Mr. OstertaG. | note in the justification you call attention to th 
fact that costs are going to be less, due to administrative savings ) 
effected by the amount of the lesser number of bills of lading and 
shipping papers, a saving of approximately 25 percent in freight rates 
and the more efficient utilization of available rail carriers. The aver- 
age cost per ton-mile is 5 cents. On the other hand, there is less 
tonnage shipped in your estimate for 1954 by about 7,500 as com- 
pared with 1953. In other words, there will be about the san 
or less tonnage; yet overall cost is about the same. How do you 
resolve the difference when there is a decrease in freight rates and 
certain efficiency steps? 

Mr. Penrson. The statement on the top of page 58 refers to th 
economies of shipping material by carload lots rather than by less 
than-carload lots. The less-than-carload cost is included in the suppl) 
contract. The carload lot is shipped under Government bill of lading 
The economies referred to do not relate to—— 

Mr. Ostrertaa. Less-than-carload lots? 

Mr. Penrson. Any economies that might be found in this particular 
account in comparison between 1953 and 1954. It is simply a state- 


ment to justify the use of carload-lot shipments rather than less-than 
carload, which is a traffic management economy. 
Mr. Osrertaa. It is just a part of the program where you can make 
savings, but actually your overall costs will be approximately the same? 
Mr. Penrson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. OstertaG. Despite the fact that your tonnage is going to be 
> 


less‘ 

Admiral Scuorrret. Well, Mr. Ostertag, we have had to take up 
this $500,000 that the Chairman referred to earlier. Our figure is 
down by $300,000 from the 1953 estimate. So, in effect, there is 
$800,000 less this year. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I to understand from your answer, Admiral 
that the $500,000 that was due on April 1 you did not have the money 
to pay for? 

Mr. Penrson. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. How are you going to pay the balance of the freight 
bill, if the allotment was depleted in April? Where will the mone) 
come from? 

Mr. Prnrson. We have a request in at the present time for an 
additional apportionment against a reserve that is being held by th 
Bureau of the Budget 

Mr. Sueprarp. Now, your present appropriation has been unde! 
discussion by my colleagues and does not reflect that deficiency 
dollarwise? 

Mr. Preurson. No, sir. 

Mr. SHerparp. And is presented on the basis of contemplated ship 
ments that will be required for the fiscal year for which the budget 


was entered, is that correct? 
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Mr. Penrson. Yes, sir. 

\ir. SaepparD. You have a staff of freight-rate specialists down 
there, do you not, in connection with the Bureau, that is constantly 
eviewing freight rates for the purpose of taking advantage of every 

ssible freight rate that is available? 

\dmiral ScHoerre.. Yes, sir. 

— Ciexton. There is also a group in the Bureau of Supplies 

Accounts which runs the overall traffic for the Navy. 

* lmiral ScHOEFFEL. We maintain only a very small staff on this 
oint, to take care just of our own problems. 

Mr. SHepparpb. If you ran into any difficulty in the freight rates, 
ou have access to the information the specialists compile, do you 


not? 


\dmiral ScHorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerraa. That is their duty and responsibility, is it not? 

Admiral CLextron. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. As I understand it, with the end of World War II, 
through the efforts of your freight-rate specialists—I don’t say yours, 
but those that are used in the Navy—there was a tremendous re- 
apturable amount of money involved there that the railroads had to 

fund. Idon’t recall the specific amount, but it was a sizable amount, 
is L recall it. It was due to reanalyzing and evaluating freight rates 
that had not theretofore had an established rate because of being in 
new commodity categories. No further comments, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. The committee will stand adjourned until 
2 o'clock. 


MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


MAINTENANCE AND IMPROVEMENT OF NAVAL ORDNANCE 


Under budget activity No. 2, “Maintenance of ordnance and ammu- 
nition,’ you request $91,271 000 as compared with $100,237 ,000 for 
the current fiscal year, a reduction of roughly $9 million. ‘This item 
is broken down into 5 subheadings and is “covered in pages 75 to 124 
of the justifications. 

Within the total we find a request for $44,696,000 for “Mainte- 
nance and improvement of naval ordnance,’’ a reduction of about $5 
million from the current fiscal year and a breakdown appears on page 
77 of the justifications. 

Under “Maintenance and overhaul of aviation ordnance $3,576,000” 
the statement appears, 

\ircraft squadrons are limited to quarterly spare parts allowances based upon 
the Aviation Ordnance Allowance List for Naval Aircraft. * * * These quar- 
rly allowances cannot be exceeded without Bureau approval. This estimate 
reflects the dollar value of issues against the prescribed allowances applied to 
he number of aircraft scheduled for operation in fiscal year 1954. 


That is at the bottom of page 78. 

[ am not clear what is meant by the statement that the estimate 
reflects the dollar value of issuer as against “allowances prescribed.”’ 
That is at the bottom of page 78. 

Admiral Scnorrren. The total value of the allowances is computed 
and based upon ovr experience in the past. We have found that in 
the course of a year a squadron will use about 45 percent of the value 
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of its allowance. Therefore, havmg a total cost of the allowances 
at $21.5 million, by this 45 percent statistical method we arrive a 
an estimate that we will issue $9,570,641 worth of this type of mat 

in the course of the year 

But from our inventories and from what is on order we know that 
we can supply about $7,399,641 worth of that material without asking 
for it specially and by subtraction we arrive at the figure of $2,171 ,01 
as being the request under this subhead, sir. 

Mr. WiacLesworts. For “Maintenance and overhaul of ammu 
tion,’’ you request $44,696,000, a decrease of about $5 million 
compared with the current fiscal year. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. This, sir, covers the cost of procurement and /o 
manufacture of spare parts of assemblies as indicated in the tables 
that follow. Some of tais material is controlled by the Bureau direct] 
and some indirectly through the Ordnance Supply Office. Th 
material controlled by the Ordnance Supply Office is the larger part 
of this. It is estimated by a process of going through item by iten 
the approximately 200,000 items that they control; and applying 
their experience on supply and demand and their knowledge ot 
material on hand, and on order, and finding out what is necessary to 
maintain the Navy’s stocks on spare parts. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. The justification indicates that the $9,671,000 
requested for Ordnance Supply Office controlled material will provide 
for replacement of material issued to provide stocks of material not 
available within the Ordnance supply system. Included is $7,784,000 
to maintain onboard allowances and issues to shipyards for the main- 
tenance of installed ordnance equipment and to that portion of th 


Reserve Fleet scheduled for quinquennial overhaul. 


CONTRACT SERVICE ENGINEERS 


For “Contract service engineers,’’ you request $789,000, a decrease 
of $864,000 as compared with the current fiscal year. 

Tell us, briefly, how these contract service engineers operate and 
how many of them are on board and how many of them you expect 
in fiscal 1954. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. As to their use, sir, as we put our new items 
of equipment into service we find it very necessary to contract with 
the companies who have designed or constructed the equipment, 
particularly if it be of a complex nature, to assist the naval personnel 
in servicing and adjusting and maintaining that equipment in service 
This is particularly true in the field of fire control. As time goes on 
and as naval personnel become more familiar with the equipment 
the need for the contract-service engineers decreases. But it is a 
thing that usually spreads over several years. We find that these 
people pay off large dividends in helping our people to keep the 
equipment operable. 

The amount of money is estimated by the process of estimating 
the number of man-hours that will be required for contract service 
engineers’ services for each type of equipment and that is multiplied 
by the price per man-hour. We have been able to negotiate with the 
contractors in question as to the numbers of personnel involved. We 
have the figures on the total number of engineers here, by companies 
General Electric 26 engineers for fire control, the Arma Corp. for 
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fre-control systems and we have the number of man-hours but not 
the number of people involved. 

Mr. WiaGLesworts. How many man-days? 

Admiral Scnuorrre.t. Four thousand three hundred. I can give 
you the total figure on man-days if that will be helpful. 
' Mr. Wieciesworts. If you haven’t got it by individuals. 

\dmiral Scuorrret. On fire control 11,000 man-days. On guns, 
1,680 man-days; aviation ordnance 1,600; guided missiles 1,500, or 
a total of 15,780 man days for the fiscal year 1954. And I am afraid 
we shall have to get the 1953 figure for you, sir. 

The information requested follows: ) 


Fiscal year 1953 


pe material: Man-days 


Fire control 26, 900 
Guns i 4, OOO 


Aviation ordnance 2, 160 
Guided missiles 


Total 5 33, 060 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. That means somewhere around 50 man-years. 
For maintenance, overhaul, and rehabilitation of equipment in store 
you request $18,179,000, prac ‘tically the same as the figure you had 
for the present fiscal year. The emphasis i in this is on the words “in 
store’? to distinguish it from the previous item. 

(Admiral Scuogerret. Yessir. This is equipment which is in storage 
primarily in stations of the Naval Ordnance establishments but some 
of it is also in storage in naval shipyards and pools available for issuc 


IMPROVEMENT AND ALTERATION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wiaeieswortrn. Under item 2A, “Improvement and altera- 
tion of equipment,’’ $6,806,000 there is an increase of $2.1 million as 
compared with the current fiscal year. Now, what is this and why 
the increase? 

Admiral Scnuorrre.. This covers the cost of labor, technical ord- 
nance material, and nontechnical material required for the alteration 
and improvement of ordnance equipment installed or available for 
installation in the active fleet. It has primarily do do with the im- 
provement of ordnance equipment by the method we call the Ordalt 
Most of this is for improving safety and some for improving the 
functioning of the equipment. As the engineering design of an 
Ordalt develops it gets to the point where a decision must be made as 
to which equipment is to be affected in which ships and then it is 
necessary to go out and purchase the material. Much of the material 
is distributed to the ships and their own crews make the installation. 

In a more extended and complicated case the installation will be 
made in our shipyards or ordnance plants. 

As an example of this, there was a year ago a very tragic turret 
explosion in one of our cruisers in Korea. When the cause of this 
explosion was determined—while it would seem there had already 
been adequate safety devices installed to prevent such a thing from 
happening, but there is always someone who finds a way to circumvent 
safety devices—it was necessary to devise more safety devices. 
That comes under the heading of Ordalts and it is one of the items cov- 
ered herein. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortH. What are you going to do under guns with 
the $2.8 million increase over the current fiscal year? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. The particular ordalt I referred to has to do 
with guns. I do not remember whether the largest part of that 
increase is due to this particular ordalt or not—conversion of .50- 
caliber mounts from the old style hand driven to power driven. 
$774,000. Conversion of 40-millimeter mounts to wet mounts fo) 
use in connection with submarines $126,000. Conversion of rocket 
launchers to provide for jettison device, $280,000. 

That comes to slightly over a million. Here is an extensive 
shopping list. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. This last seems to total up to $2,935,000. 

Admiral Scnoornrret. The items I read have come to $1,180,000. 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortn. They are not included in this chart. 

Admiral Scnorerre.. They are on the preceding page. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnu. Off the record 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaeLesworrnH. On the record. 

Mr. Pearson. On page 46 there is $1,180,000. Those are the ones, 
Admiral Schoeffel spoke of. On page 47 $535,000; and the last is 
$2,400,000 which gives the total $4,115,000. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. These details are arrived at by work to be 
done on specific items of equipment? 

Admiral Scuorrre. Yes, sir. Each individual job of an ordalt is 
priced out. 

Mr. WigGLeswortn. Any questions on 2A here, Mr. Ostertag? 


FIRE CONTROL ITEMS 


Mr. OsrerraG. These various fire-control items are for different 
operations. Is that right, Admiral? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. May I ask what page you are looking at, sir? 

Mr. OstertaG. Well “fire control’ appears in project 2A; ‘Main- 
tenance and improvement of naval ordnance”’ in several places. | 
assume that is proper in view of the fact that it covers every detail of 
maintenance and equipment. In other words, you do not take care 
of fire control as one overall operation in cost. It is applied to the 
area which it serves. 

Admiral Scuorrre., That is right. Yes, sir. You notice on page 
77 there are fire-control items under item 1B there, ‘Technical 
ordnance material.’’ There are items under ‘‘Contract service en- 
gineers,”’ item 1(c). The largest part of that is probably for “Contract 
service engmeers’’ for taking care of fire-control equipment. 

Under 1 (d), the “Maintenance and overhauling of aviation ord- 
nance.’’ The mechanics overhaul the equipment. A very large part 
of that is for fire control and so forth. If you are interested in it as 
a subject we can certainly puzzle the figures out for fire control for 
you. 

Mr. OstertaG. That will not be necessary. However, it is rather 
difficult to clearly see the picture of fire control as it relates to these 
several operations when it appears in a number of places. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. We have attempted to break this 
down by functional types of work rather than by end item types 

Mr. OsrertaGc. There has been a reduction of approximately $5 
million as compared with your budget of last year in this particular 
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ategory or budyet activity of maintenance and improving of naval 
nance. These adjustments have been made in the light of your 
stifications. Will that be sufficient money for this year? 
\dmiral ScHorrre.. We estimate it will be sufficient money for the 
seal year Yes, sir. 


CARRYOVER 


Mr. OstertaG. Is there any extensive carryover in this field? 
\lr. Penrson. Well, I have figures for the whole activity and also 
everal pieces of it. On the technical ordnance material which is 
the item shown on page 13-77, 1B, “Technical ordnance material,’ 
will carry over into 1955 roughly $20 million. That is procure- 


\dmiral Scuorrre.t. I might add, Mr. Ostertag, that that particu- 

tem is primarily though not entirely for the procurement of mate- 

il where the rest of these items here are primarily for payment of 
wople who do the work. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Obligations. 

Admiral ScuorrreL. Yes. And that is on a strictly annual basis. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. To what extent is that $20 million obligated? 

Mr. Penrson. It will all be obligated, Mr. Chairman, but that 
includes the request we have set forth here for 1954. 

Mr. WicGLeswortsn. I understand that. 

Mr. Ostrertac. The “Technical ordnance material’’—that is the 
only category under maintenance of naval ordnance and material, 
improving of ordnance, where there is a carryover because it primarily 
deals with materials. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. There will be other items to carry over for 
some of the parts of this activity. 

Admiral ScHorrre.. 1A, the “Maintenance and overhauling of 
aviation ordnance,”’ That is almost entirely for material and there 
undoubtedly will be some carryover in that, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. Mr. Sheppard, 1A and 2A. 

Mr. SHepparp. These summaries have been prepared in keeping 
with the logistics suggestion indicated in order to keep this type of 
materiel in operational status. Is that the idea? 

Admiral ScHoEFFEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. No further questions. 


MAINTENANCE AND OVERHAUL OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. WieeLteswortn. For project 2B, “Maintenance and overhaul 
of ammunition”? you request $41,815,000 compared with $46,725,000 
for 1953, a reduction of $4.9 million. The justification states that 
past experience indicates that 20 percent of all depot stocks must be 
maintained and preserved annually to extend their service life; and 
also that past experience indicates that approximately 11 percent of 
all fleet-returned ammunition and depot stocks will require some form 
of renovation, including replacement of components during fiscal year 
1954. 

All these items show substantial decreases, or subdivisions of these 
items show substantial deereases as compared with the current fiscal 
year as appears from the breakdown on page 90 of the justifications. 

What is the item $15,200,000, “Receipt, stowage and issue of ammu- 


nition’’? 
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Admiral Scuorrre.. The handling costs in connection with the 
storage and issue of ammunition when that storage and issue is not 
associated with production. When ammunition or its components are 
first received from manufacturers it must be handled into the depot 
and stored until ready for assembly in production. This particular 
item of work has been broken down as such to identify it for several 
years past. This also moves the ammunition to Korea, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What personnel do you use for this work? 

Mr. Peurson. The labor bill on this would be some $13 million and 
it is staff labor. We do not have a personnel figure. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Will you supply that please for the record? 

Mr. Peurson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The average employment of 4,220 man-years will be required for this prog 
in fiscal year 1953. During fiscal year 1954 it is estimated that 4,000 man-years 
will be required for the same program. 

Mr. WieGLeswortn. Any questions on 2B, Mr. Ostertag? 

Mr. OstertaG. No questions. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see it is indicated that possibly 11 percent of all 
fleet-returned ammunition and depot stocks has to be worked over, 
other than by the law of averages and experience. 

Admiral Scnorrret. As far as the first item is concerned, 20 percent 
of all depot stocks. That is by exterior examination and experience 
The percentage 11 percent is also largely an experience figure. But 
when we come into the next subhead, 2C, and speak of surveillance 
and quality control, we get into the important effect that that activity 
is having upon our maintenance of ammunition. 

They take samples of various varieties of ammunition and subject 
them to accelerated aging in various ways and try them out. They 
have been very succ essful in loc ‘ating defects before they showed up 
in service and indicating that some thing was getting old, deteriorated, 
or otherwise weak inside our ammunition. 

And on that basis they have been instrumental in making consider- 
able savings, although I could not give you an accurate figure, i in our 
general handling of ammunition. They have frequently located 
defects before the ammunition, which would otherwise be considered 
O. K, had gone through the expensive process of issue, finding there was 
something wrong in service and returning it for correction. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has your present operational experie nee reflected 
in certain batches of ammunition been as effective?—meaning, by 
that, responsive, if that is the better word. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. If I may speak off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprparp. With respect to that, was it a development that 
took place because of a new functional component that you had not 
had a chance to test the longevity of, or was it an oversight of inspec- 
tion? 

Admiral Scuorrret. I do not think it was either. Captain Karns, 
I am sure, can speak to it with more definition than I. 

Captain Karns. It was just an unstable component there, and it 
did not last as long as we had hoped it would. It was a material with 
a comparatively short life, and they need to be renovated or disposed 
of sooner than others with more stable components. 
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Mr. SHepparp. What I was getting at, Captain, was that the lon- 
cevity of the ‘material,’ as it were, had not been established to the 
legree of experience so you could put a closer check on it. 

Captain Karns. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is a happenstance? 

Captain Karns. That is true of all our explosives. The nature of 
them—they are relatively unstable, and they are affected by weather, 
storage conditions, and handling, and many of these factors enter in 

mknown way, and the only way we can watch is by way of a 
rveillance program. 


SURVEILLANCE AND QUALITY CONTROL 


WIGGLESwoRTH. Project 2C is for ‘“‘Surveillance and quality 
trol.” You request $3.8 million as compared with $2,650,000 in 

: present fiscal year, stated to be for the quality-evaluation labora- 

tories and for procurement and maintenance of test equipment and 
naterials required to conduct the operations. How many of these 
ality-evaluation laboratories are there? 

” Capbain Karns. We have 5 of them now and 2 more are being 
established. Five of them are in full operation. 

nd WiaccLteswortH. What do you mean by “being established”’ 

Captain Karns. It means they are fully staffed and fully ees 
ind operating, and 2 others are in this 1953 fund, 1 at Oahu. 

Mr. WiaGLeswor7n. In the 1954 fund? 

Captain Karns. In the 1953 fund—being established in 1953. 
. SHEPPARD. And supported from 1954 funds? 
-- WIGGLESWoRTH. Seven in operation in 1954 as compared with 
‘now. 

Captain Karns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortn. And what personnel do you have in this? 

Captain Karns. About 390 involved in this program. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. For 1954. 

Captain Karns. 1953, 390 and 120 additional. 510 with 1954 

inds 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Where is the dividing line between the main- 

ance and overhauling of ammunition on the one hand and sur- 

llance and quality control on the other? 

Captain Karns. The maintenance is the general work done on the 
ammunition, while the surveillance and quality control is something 
done in the laboratory. The samples of the ammunition are taken to 
the quality-control laborator y and put under surveillance methods to 
determine the quality. Then, as the reports indicate there is deteri- 

oration in quality and work is necessary to be done, it is then done 
the various shops of the ammunition depots to correct the deficien- 
cies in the remainder of the stock of ammunition. 

Mr. WiaeLesworrn. There is a breakdown of this? 

Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Karns. The seven main laboratories and in addition our 

ain proving ground and powder factory employ a certain number of 
people for surveillance. Generally, they just work part time on 
surveillance at these particular activities. 
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Mr. Wiac.teswortnu. Are the two laboratories at Indianapolis and 
Newport? 

Captain Karns. Yes. We are procuring equipment for them 
Particular equipment has to be designed. We have to find the manu- 
facturer and then obtain men trained to use the equipment. We are 
not asking for people for these two laboratories. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. I am looking at the breakdown on page 97 
It would appear that, instead of an increase of $1 million for two new 
stations, there is an increase of $1.2 million reflected in almost ever 
one of the items 

Captain Karns. Yes, sir. The scale of operation for them is 
increasing due to the increased types and amounts of ammunition ir 
store and to the adverse storage conditions in actual operation i 
Korea This also includes the surveillance of Marine Corps ammi 
nition. 

Admiral Scuorrret. May I point out, Mr. Wigglesworth, that 
there is an annual reduction in the 1954 figure below the 1953 figur 
for the laboratory at Seal Beach, at Bangor, and the laboratory at 
Yorktown. There is a slight reduction of activity at Dahlgren 

Mr. WieciteswortnH. You had about 1.9 in 1952, 2.6 in 1953 
and 3.8 in 1954. 

Admiral ScHorFFe.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Is this an item that will increase year after 
year? 

Admiral Scnorrrer. It will increase some, particularly when 
presumably in 1955, we are asking for personnel to run the labora- 
tories at Indianapolis and Newport. As stated earlier, this is an item 
that pays large dividends in that it helps us to detect: deficiencies in 
our material before these deficiencies become glaringly apparent in 
service. It helps us to avoid the cost of shipping material and 
ammuntion to service and then finding it is deficient and having 
to have it sent back again. 

Mr. Wiac.teswortn. | assume the ammunition these laboratories 
handle is a very small percentage of the ammunition in storage? 
Admiral ScnorrreL. Yes. They do this work from samples. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. Is the percentage increasing or is the overall 
ammunition increasing to justify this steady rise in expenditure? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Captaim Karns, is the size of the sample per 
1,000 rounds rising? 

Captain Karns. No, sir. The more we know about it the smalle: 
sample we can take and get information we can believe in. Thesampl 
size is pretty well standardized by our experience throughout th 
entire inspection field. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. The increase is based on the overall ammuni- 
tion from which you select the sample. 

Captain Karns. Yes. And for the large lots the increase in price 
is small. 

In smaller lots you have to look at relatively more items and when 
you have thousands or millions of similar items a small increase 1 
sample will give you the same degree of assurance. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. Questions on 2C, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Ostrertac. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortu. Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Suepparp. The value of the ammunition returned would 
the percentage that would determine the surveillance functions? 
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‘aptain Karns. Not entirely. We carry out the function with the 
mnie in storage as well as that returned from the field. 
Mr Suepparp. If I were to call for an evaluation on that premise 
at which you have actually handled on the surveillance category 
it had to be returned. Whatever the percentage was it would 
» the inefficiency that prevailed for any reason 
iptain Karns. Yes. 


ADVANCE BASE COMPONENT’ 


WiccLeswortH. Under item 2D, “Advance base components”’ 
request $400,000, compared with $612,000 in the current fiscal 

That is, apparatently, for advance base components in accord- 
‘with approved patie ation plans. Is it wholly maintenance? 
aptain Karns. Yes, si 


STANDARDIZATION 


WiecLeswortH. Under item 2E, “Standards and specifica- 
’ you request $560,000, an ine rease of $100,000 as ¢ ompi ared w ith 
urrent fiscal year. Apparently $326,200 of this comes under the 
heading “Standards”. That is a decrease as compared with the cur- 
rent fiscal year of about $62,000—$205,800 comes under the heading 
‘Specifications,”’ which is an increase of roughly $127,000 as ¢ ompared 
th the current fiscal year. What is the situation in respect of this 
work—standards and specifications? 

Admiral ScnorrreL. Mr. Burk, will you answer the question? 
What is that situation with respect to standards and then to specifi- 
catlons { 

\ir. Burk. | am not sure I understand the question. 

Vir. WiaGLeswortH. How are you getting along? What is the 
status of that work? 

\fr. Burk. The increased work and development of equipment has 
progressed much faster than the work in standards and we are actually 
behind. We are moving along quite rapidly. 

Mr. WiacLeswortnH. Well, is this for cataloging? 

Mr. Burk. No, sir. This is not cataloging We work with the 
catalog people to the extent of aiding them in assigning the names of 
equipment. In standards and specifications work we are trying to 
reduce the numbers and kinds of pieces of equipment that go into 
service so that our stock is much less. 

\Mir. WiaeLeswortH. What is the specification work? 

Mr. Burk. The specification work is setting up descriptions of 
tems so as to define exactly what they are and to determine how we 
shall test them to see if they meet these specifications. 

\ir. Wiae_tesworta. And why do you need an increase in the 
specification work from $73,500 to $205,800? 

\ir. Burk. I got ahead of myself a moment ago. That is due to 

e fact we have not been keeping up within our standard and speci- 
fication work with the increased rate of development of equipment. 

Mr. Wigeteswortu. Any question on 2D or 2E, Mr. Ostertag? 

\Mr. Osrertac. No questions. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Well, there is one aspect of the gentleman’s reply 
| do not understand and, perhaps, that is my own fault. In your 
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specification as set forth in your breakdown on page 511, wher 
you have standards at the top and specifications at the bottom 
what do you mean by specifications as it relates to basic materials 
parts and places, components and equipments, processes and tests 
and conversion to military specifications? 

Mr. Burk. Specifications are for parts and pieces like a nut or bo 

Mr. SHepparp. There are written specifications for procurement 
purposes? 

\ir. Burk. Specifications are for procurement purposes and sta: 
ards are for setting up the reduced numbers of types and kinds 

Mr. Sueprparp. And by standards, as such, you know what it 

Mr. Burk. Yes sir. : 

Mr. SHEppaArD. Specifications have been in evidence and _ the 
article has been procured to the degree that it becomes a standard 
item. Is that correct in one instance? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. It is certainly correct in one instance 
ask Mr. Burk for it generally. 

Mr. Burk. You can set up the specification first and then th; 
standard. We would like to set up the standard and then write the 
specification so the people can buy it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is an internal situation. but it is not tracing it 
to the bureau, as such. You do not want me to believe that you are 
buying an item that is unspecified, that you do not have specifications 
for. 

Mr. Burk. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. There are exceptions to the rule, but I mean 
generally. Are your specifications current with your procurement 
requirements? 

Mr. Burk. They are not as up to date as we would like to have them 

Mr. Suepparp. How much in arrears do you figure they are? 

Mr. Burk. Sir, we have, I suppose, 1,000 specifications that we 
would like to review and bring up to date. This does provide for a 
part of that work. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under a multiplicity of operations in that category 
it is not particularly good, but it is not particularly bad, with the 
condition you have? 

Admiral Scnorrret. It is definitely a continuing subject as tech- 
nology advances. For example, a device may have been designed 
to utilize a certain specification of steel. In the course of a few years 
a new specification of steel may have been developed and found to 
be preferable to that. We should then revise our specification for 
our devices to take account of the improved variety of steel now 
available. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Do you feel you lack in the specification allotment 
that we are addressing ourselves to? Is that due to lack of man- 
power to bring things up to date. Or isn’t it? 

Mr. Burk. It is due to lack of manpower which is due to inability 
to hire people and we are trying to correct that by puttimg more of 
the work out on contract. That is reflected in these figures. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is all. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


\ir. WigeLeswortu. Under budget activity No. 3, ‘Maintenance 
operation of facilities,” your request for 1954 is $51,187,000 
compared with $53,089,000 in 1953, a reduction of roughly 1.9 
on. The justification states that- 


jureau of Ordnance is vested with managerial control of and is assigned 


sibility for providing maintenance at 17 naval ammunition depots, 3 


magazines, 7 naval ordnance plants, 2 naval net depots, 10 degaussing 
ns, 7 naval research activities, and 6 miscellaneous activities 

total ot 22. 

\ir. WiacLteswortu. Is that the same number we have to take 
are of during the current fiscal year? 

(dmiral ScHorrFeL. Captain Putnam. Let mesee—is that No. 52? 

Captain Purnam. No, sir. There is a reduction of one that has 
wen changed and given to the Army. It has not actually been trans- 
ferred as yet but will probably be transferred about the first of the 
fiscal year. ' 

\ir. WiegLeswortH. The justification indicates that the program 
provides for routine maintenance at ordnance stations and for that 
portion of operational costs which is fixed and would be required to 
support the stations in a reduced operational status. Also, that the 
program reflects decreased costs resulting from transfer of the naval 
magazine, Theodore, Ala., to the Department of the Army and antici- 
pated reduction of five naval ammunition depots and a slight lowering 
of the overall level of maintenance and operation at other ordnance 
stations because of personnel limitations. 

There is a breakdown by ammunition depot, at page 130 of the 

istifications aggregating $19,445,000 estimated for 1954, a decrease 
of $773,000 as compared with the present year. 

There is a breakdown by naval ordnance plant at page 134 of the 
justifications aggregating $2,850,000 or a reduction of $279,000 as 
ompared with the current fiscal year. 

There is a breakdown by naval net depot, at page 135 of the jus- 

fications reflecting a decrease of $10,000 as compared with the 
current fiscal year. 

There is a breakdown on page 136 of the justifications by naval 
degaussing stations aggregating $368,000 as compared with $374,800 
in the current fiscal year. 

There is a breakdown by naval research activity on page 138 of the 
justifications aggregating $7,970,000 as compared with $8,355,000 in 

ie current fiscal year. 

There is a breakdown on page 143 of the justifications for miscel- 
laneous ordnance activities aggregating $15,210,000 as compared with 
$15,315,000 in the current fiscal year. 

There is a breakdown by Ordnance Department at naval stations 
on page 145 of the justifications aggregating $488,000 in the current 
fiscal year as compared with $481,000 in 1954. 

There is a breakdown on page 174 of the justifications by ordnance 
facility at overseas bases aggregating $2,110,000 as compared with 
$2,120,000 in current fiscal year. 

These breakdowns show the amount required for each naval station 
and I think every one of them, with perhaps one exception, reflect 
lecreases as compared with the current fiscal year. There is one 
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small increase on page 143 of $300,000, for the naval mine depot at 
Yorktown, Va. What is the situation there? 

Admiral Scuoerre.. This increase results in the taking on of ney 
responsibilities, sir. | would like to go off the record 


Discussion off the record 
NAVAL AMMUNITION DEPOTS AND MAGAZINES 


WicGLeswortsH. The justification states on page 129 of 
ifications, referring to naval ammunition depots, that the amount 
iested is $773,000 less than required in fiscal 1952 as a result 

a $1,421,000 lower overall level of maintenance and operation, whicl 
is partially offset by increases of $28,000 required to support newly 
assigned quality evaluation facilities at the Naval Ammunitio: 
Depot, St. Juliens Creek, Va., of $338,000 for catalog-utilization and 
stock-conversion activities; and of $282,000 for maintenance of 892 
additional ammunition magazines and Poe facilities, including 

miles of new railroad trackage and 135 units of new access roads 

‘Tell us something about the additional ammunition magazines. 

(Admiral ScHOEFFEL. We have had a large program sir, for over the 
last 2 years under the public-works appropriation for the construction 
of additional magazines at our various ammunition depots in order to 

ive storage space for large quantities of ammunition that are being 
purchased under the procurement programs. 

As these additional magazines are constructed, a certain amount of 
maintenance is requisite for the magazines themselves, for the rail- 
road sidings built to give access to them and for the roads built to 
give access to them. These items being new naturally require ver) 
little maintenance individually but they do require some. 

Mr. WiaGLtesworts. How many of these ammunition magazines 
have we now? 

Captain Purnam. I will check that. 

Admiral Scuorrret. Give us the total figures and new construction 
so there will be an understandable picture. 

Captain Purnam. We have a total of 9,953 magazines in the Ord- 
nance Shore Establishment. We also have 1,248 inert storehouses, 
which are for magazines and ammunition components. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. You plan to increase that total by 892? 
Captain Putnam. No, sir. These magazines that we are speaking 
of here have already been built. It is the maintenance that would be 
required to continue them on in their present state. We find when we 
put in new roads and railroad extensions we have quite a large cost 
during the first few years as the ground is settling, and so forth, as a 

result of construction 

Mir. WiaGteswortH. When did vou start using the 892 magazines? 

Captain Purnam. They were built during the past year. Some 
will be finished during the next year. I think they are almost all 
comp! eted at the time. 

Mr. Wiccitesworru. These estimates, of course, are required 
individual stations, and are largely, I take it, based on your exper'- 
ence with some reduction by reason of what is referred to, I think, as 

decreased level of maintenance and operation; is that correct? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir, plus a very tight system of con 
and a considerable system of aapee tion. If vou would care to see : 
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own into categories by station, we have such, sir, in very great 
We have a great deal more detail that ean back that up as 

vy we work up the individual figures. 

have recently inaugurated—thanks very largely to Mr. Pehrson 
new system of station budgeting which will permit us to have 

h stronger and better contro! over @ penditures and estimates 
nature in the future than we have ever had in the past 
WieeLeswortuH. These sheets that you have handed me repre- 

he basis for computation for fiscal 1954; is that right? 

niral SCHOEFFEL. Yes, sir 

WIGGLESWorTH. 1952, 1953, and 1954? 

niral SCHOEFFEL. Yes, sil 

WicGLesworraH. It shows individual figures for each station, 

portation, waterfront and waterfront structures, personnel facili- 

cround and ground structures, miscellaneous, and utilities. I] 
tand vou to say that these figures are the result of actual indi- 
nspection, prior to the vear in question? 

miral ScHorerres. Not exactly, su Thev are the result partly of 


ction and largely of the process ol sending a propose | budeet toa 


iving them the workload we expect them to carry out, telling 
break down this origina! estimate into details, down LO the 


1 a Man-vear ol work. 


il of a fraction o 
compare the figures that they return, compare them on the 


s of our work-measurement program and eventually arrive at a 


lusion as to the amount of money given the stations. But 


pection Is an important part of the process 

Mir. Wigeteswortu. Are there any questions on budget activity 
) Mr Ostertag? 

Mr. OstertaGc. This activity No. 3, Admiral, which covers main- 

ince and operation of facilities, is primarily a recurring cost; am 


, 


lmiral ScHorrre.. It is a recurring cost; yes, sir. 
Osrertac. Are there any unexpended moneys in this field; if 
would it not? 

\dmiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. This is on practically, if not all, an 

ual basis. 
\ir. Penrson. The only carryover of unexpended moneys on this 
e delayed utility bills and items of that sort. We estimate about 
$2.6 million. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is there any serious cutback in this operation? In 
ther words, any adjustments in figures are of a small amount? 

Admiral ScuorrFreL. They are in small amounts; yes, sir 


NAVAL RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Ostertac. Under 3 (f), “Naval Research activities,’’ which 


ills for $7, 970,000, may I inquire why that is covered here rather 
in under ‘‘Research and development?” 
Admiral Scnorerre.. Well, sir, | can explain that by going into the 
losophy of this whole activity No. 3, which is that it covers the work 
it would have to be done if the station were placed in a reduced 
iintenance status, just barelv held in its status without there being 
productive work done there whatever 





In other words, if ther \ e a national decision to put the 
Navy nto mothballs Dut u wante to kee p the Naval Ord 
¢ lishment in the physical con yn that it is today, and not 

the wav som i th aces did after the last war—lI will 
that place I ‘ Y rk which ha | been a 

on during the war and was turned over to the Air | 

Kore 7. and all if) ! ding S had practically fallen ( 

$30 million to fix it up and make it livable again 


osts would prevent that sort of thing. Our research 


Tiiy 


Lunas the prod clive activity in research und developme) 


subhead merely funds, keeping the station from—I won't 
m deteriorating, keeping the station in essentially its prese: 
sical condition. 
Your same question might have been asked about our naval ord 
nance plants where they do production work, because we hay: 
similar subhead under activity 3 here for those plants. We sep 


; pel 
out this particular item. 


UNXEPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Osrertac. Do you have the figures at hand as to your unex- 
pended balance in this category? 

A imiral ScHOEFFEL. For these research activities, 3 (f), sir? 

Mr. Peurson. I don’t have that, except the total for the activity 
which is, as I say, about $2 million, and represents delayed billin 
largely on utilities, and that sort of thing, after the end of the year 

Admiral Scnorrret. That is about 4 percent, on a percentage basis 
In this case it might amount to about $320,000 

Mr. Ostertac. This is a perfect example indicating that we don't 
know actually how much is going into research? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. We set it forth here under “Research stations 
so that if anybody wants to find out the sum total, he can certainh 
look at our justification and see what we have. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. Admiral Schoeffel, I did not mean to imply that tl 
Navy is attempting to cover it up here. It is very much in the ope: 
But we treat funds for research and development in every bureau and 
every branch of the service under the heading of ‘‘Research and De- 

elopment,”’ which spreads it out rather thin and it is difficult to 
actually see the total appropriation available for research and develop- 
ment 

Here, under a separate item which is not under the heading “Re- 
search and Development,” you have an activity which is specifically 
research. 

Admiral CLexton. It is your indirect cost. 

Admiral Scnorrret. This is part of the indirect cost. This does 
not pay for any productive research and development. Our subhea 

‘Research and development,’’ lists our productive work in that Hine 

Mr. Penrson. The Navy Department summarizes: that and in 
cludes it in their overall presentation to the committee as an indirect 
cost. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. It will be included in a table that you ar 
going to give us, Admiral, as an indirect cost? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sil 
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IMPROVEMENTS AND ALTERATIONS TO FACILITIES 


WicGLeswortnH. For budget activity No. 4, ‘Improvements 
iterations to facilities,’ you are requesting $22,235,000, a de- 
of $1,261,000, as compared with the current fiscal year. 
s item seems to be broken down into 11 subsections lt covers 
175 to 219 of the justifications 
eround and ground structures you request $651,668, a decrease 
ut $818,000 for the current fiscal year. The breakdown appears 
ves 177 and 178 of the justifications. 
poug hly $210,000 is for repalrs, roughly $169,000 is for alterations, 
uughly $272,000 is for new construction 
ler project 4 (b) for shore and harbor facilities you request 
500 as compared with $1,473,205 in the current fiscal year 
is a breakdown for that on pages 180 and 181 of the justifica- 
Almost all of that is for repairs and alterations. 
road and railroad facilities you request $123,372 as compared 
$1,601,000 in the current fiscal year. That is broken down on 
13 and 14 of the justifications. 
ider project 4 (d) for structures you request $2 
d with $10,725,123 in the current fiscal year. There is a break- 
of what is involved on pages 186, 187, and 188 of the justifica- 
What does this heading ‘Structures’? mean? 
miral ScHorFFEL. Buildings, primarily, sir, small buildings 
WicGLeswortH. You have ground and structures under 4 (a) 
have shore and harbor facilities, which I presume are structures 
some extent, are they not? Why do you set off structures here all 
tself? 

\dmiral ScHorrreL. We make this particular breakdown, sir, as a 
result of instructions from higher authority. On page 176, under 
Purpose and scope of work,” it speaks of grounds and ground 

ures. It provides for major repairs, alterations and minor new 
struction of grounds and ground structures, including erosion 
rol, security fences, equipment storage, and working areas to 
ed projects. 

On page 185 the purpose and scope provides for similar functions 
structures, except utility structures, but including towers, shelters, 
ips, and platforms. 

\ilr. WiageLeswortH. How much have you asked for erosion 

ol? 

\dmiral ScuorFrreL. Captain Henkel is here and can speak on 
osion control. 

\ir. Penrson. Nothing. 

\ir. WiceLeswortuH. Nothing in the budget activity for it? 
Captain HenKEL. $175 
\dmiral ScnorrreL. I am sorry, sir. That was a mistake 

100 for erosion control at a naval ammunition depot in northern 
Jersey. 

\ir. WiceLeswortu. Under project 4 (e), “Utilities,’”’ you request 
$2,544,130, compared with $3,871,291 in the current fiscal year. The 

ikdown appears at pages 190 and 191 of the justifications. What 
s the new construction item in your $151,800? 

Captain HENKEL. It is under utilities? 


A. 


\ir. WiGGLEeswortH. Yes. 


.39206.330 as com- 
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Captain Henke. We have an alternate power supply of $4190 
extension of | propane distribution system for $3¢ 
replaced propane lines, $22,000; 
$35.000 


undergroun¢ (0 
and replace 1.8 kilovolt feede or 
test range, $15,000: water supply evetar 
for propane plant, $40,000; irrigation sprinkler system, $37,000; « 
tral offic tel phone equipment, $45,000 
is, $49,000. 

Wi ider projec f), “Storm damage,” 
t $3 the s mount you had this year; and under pro 

a3. : 


ine nousing units, there 


e Current fist ul year. 


power Sys m to th 


“an instrumentation wiri 


IS ho ret 
tl 


NAVAL ORDNANCI ESTABLISHMENT 


‘Equipment for the Naval Ordnance Esta] 


12,061,000 as compared with $2,397,128 


the amount of $11.151.000 o 

for mobile equipment for the Na 
trucks and trailers, constru 
materials-handling equipment 
ge batteries and railroad equipment. Ther 
it, for that $11,151,000 in i 
the justifications. Are 


») 
Li 


eg lipment, 


terms of items de- 


the trucks and trail 


YDANSLO 
SCHOEFFEI iheyv are 


for replacement, sir. On pagi 
ee a breakdown of our figures 


showing how the invent 
s moving downward, sir: on the 30th of June 1952, the t 

volved was 38,048. On the 30th of June 1953, it is expecte: 
72: on the 30th of June 1954, to be 31,033 


$0. 
have established in the last 


a 
couple of vears an allowance 
these allowance lists are not stat 


to time as the nature of the work of 
on varies. But they gi 


ive us a close control, and this fieu 
023 on the 30th of June 1954 is the figure carried in our allowanc 
as of that date 


Mr. Wiacieswortnu. Those figures include not only trucks and 
ailers but the other types of equipment that are asked for? 
Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Ye 


tations Naturally, 


be varied from tim 


es 

Mr. Wiaciesworrn. For your trucks and trailers vou apparently 
have on hand as of June 30, 1953, 9,223, of which you classify 1,107 
as overact 

Admiral ScuogerFreL. Obsolete. 

Mr. WiaGiesworts. You plan to substitute for those 707 new 


trucks and trailers, giving an inventory as of June 30, 1954, of 8,823? 
Admiral Scuorerre.. Yes, sir. 


3ST FOR OVERAGI AND OBSOLESCENCIH 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH 

of these trucks and trailers? 

} ! 


Admiral ScHorerre.. There 


OF TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


What is the test for overage and obsolescence 


are two tests, sir. One is the standard 
instructions throughout the service as to the age which an item ol 
’ considered to he worn out. The othe! 


‘ 


utomot ve equipn nt 
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actual figures on maintenance. The standard criterion for 
ement of vehicles, based upon life expectancy or excessive repair 
sts was developed by the Bureau of Yards and Docks or the Bureau 
Supplies and Accounts, in the case of materials, handling equipment, 
laboration with the Munitions Board Standard Agency and the 
services. The standard criterion for replacement or (a) vehicles 
exceed the maximum life expectancy 
WiaaLeswortH. Which is that? 
lmiral ScHoEFFEL. It varies greatly with various types of vehicles 
iptain HENKEL. Some are 6 years and some go as high as 29 years 
WiaGLeswortH. You mean, all these trucks and trailers are 


c 


; V6 
f 9 vears old? 


HENKEL. No, sir The admiral was speaking about the 
You micht have a truck that would last 6 vears and a 


9 vears That is the basis. 


1} 1 1 
Does it 1 ili the | 


Les; Ol 

cost of replacemel is excessive 
ral SCHOEFFEL. There are two other criteria given he re b 
re the 1l-time repaw costs exceed the maxtnumMm dollar Limit 


for 1-time repairs. Equipment will then be considered 


ero} c). Where the cumulative repair costs exceed 
1} = | 1 
ollar limit established for repairs, then equipment 


+ 


! } 
dered tor replacement 
It you get u a bad smashup, your reps 


’ 
regaraiess Ol age. 


17 ; ly ] 
you mvoived 


CONSIS 
oth 
», oil. 
Chese : 
system, There are other 
n azine Ss, Navy n re le DOLLS, 
; le Main stations in the Ordnance 
WiaGLeswortu. Is the total of 8,823 to apply 
stations? 
mmander TurRNBULL. It is the total for the 71 stations. 
WiacieswortH. That gives on an average, well over 100 
and trailers per station? 
nirander ‘TURNBULL. Yes, sir. 

\ir. Wieeteswortn. The balance of the $11,151,000 is apparently 
$1,090,000 which is requested to replace 990 industrial storage bat- 
teries, deteriorated through age and use. ‘The justification states the 
Naval Ordnance Establishment has an inventory of 4,627 battery 
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powered industrial trucks. Also that this equipment require: 
f 1.5 batteries per vehicle for a total of 6,940 to insure unin 
terrupted operations during the recharging period or upon failur 
batteries 

Also that the requirement is based upon Bureau of the Budget 0 
criteria for replacement of batteries when the batteries exceed the max- 
imum life expectancy of 7 years. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record 


average Oo 


NONPASSENGER MOBILE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wiecieswortn. Without objection, I think we will inel 
at this point in the record the table at the bottom of page 195 and 
table at the top of page 196. 

The tables referred to follow:) 


Dec easing inve ntory po tion of equipme nt 


Fiscal year | 


Inven- Overage 
tory on and 
Non-passenger-carrying mobile ¢ nent der bsoles- Pro- hand jobsoles-| Pro- 
cure and on cent cure- 
ment ordet equip- | ment 
June 30,; ment 


rrucks and trailers 


Special automotive equipment 

r'rucks and trailers 
Construction and weight handling 
Materials-handling equipment 17 2, 03 15, 230 
Railroad equipment 4, 061 


»tal 072 
tal ; rd, OF 


Funds requested by categories of equipment 


| Increase (+ 
or decrease 
(—), 195 

compared 
with 1953 


1953 1954 


Ton-pass¢ -carrving mobile equi 
Non-pa ger-carrving mobile juiy estimate estimate 


} 


Trucks and trailers 585 $1, 630, 000 |+-$1, 630, 000 
(2) Construction and weight-handli quipment 385, 87 4,457,000 | +4, 457 


M ateri handling equipment, in 
trial storage batteries 


1,000,000 | 4,654,000 | +-3, 654, 000 


h) Batteries . 710 1, 000, 000 1, 090, 000 +90, 000 


(a) Equipment 5 117 3, 564,000 | +3, 564, 000 


121 410,000 | +410, 000 


9, 224 1,000,000 | 11,151,000 +10, 151, 000 


MISCELLANEOUS CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WieeLeswortn. Under “Miscellaneous capital equipment” 
there is a further item in this project of $910,000, a decrease of 
$479,000, as compared with the current fiscal year which is broken 
down into fire protection and security, power supplies, sanitation and 
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, communications, ventilation, and temperature control, mainte- 
shop, and galleys and cafeterias. 
\dmiral ScuorrreL. These items, for which we have very detailed 
yping lists, are required for the general support of station opera- 
such as production, research, production testing and evaluation, 
or efficient and safe operations, based upon estimates submitted 
Naval Ordnance Establishment, which were reviewed and 
ied by department personnel for conformance with acceptable 
ards, missions, and workloads. 
hty-five percent of the requirements is for replacement for over- 
and obsolescence. The remaining 15 percent is to suppori in- 
sed workloads and station operations. 
\ir. WiaaLesworru. Are the unit costs involved in the figures 
ch you give us for construction and weight-handling equipment, 
dustrial storage batteries, and railroad equipment, the same as we 
now paying for those items? 
\dmiral Scnorrret, Captain Henkel, will you give us the unit 
ts for 1954 compared with the unit costs for 1953? 
Captain Henke. On the weight-handling and automotive equip- 
ment; is that the question? 
\lr. WiaGLeswortnH. On the items referred to. 
Captain HenKeEL. Light trucks, one-quarter to 2-ton, an increase 
init costs since 1951, 7 percent; medium, 2% tons, decrease, 9 
percent; heavy, over 24 ton, decrease 3 percent; construction equip- 
ment costs, up 8 to 10 percent, winch cranes are plus 17% percent; 
tractors, plus 14% percent, graders, minus 2 percent, and compressors 
minus 2 percent. 


EQUIPMENT FOR NAVAL STATIONS, AIR STATIONS AND BASES 


Mr. Wieeteswortnu. Under project 4 (i), equipment for naval 
stations, air stations and bases, you request $2,830,000 as compared 
vith $604,000 in the current fiscal year, apparently for the procure- 
ent of special explosive ordnance-handling equipment. Why do 
ou need $2,800,000 when we got along with $604,000 in fiscal 1953 
and with $672,109 in fiscal 1952? 

Admiral ScHorrFret. In general terms, sir, because until this cur- 
rent year there has never been any adequate control of this particular 
material. Allowance lists for these stations have been established. 
We are now in a position to be able to estimate to a degree of accuracy 
to which we were not able to do before in figuring the $2,800,000 which 
will fill these allowances. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. Is that for many or few items? 

Admiral Scuorrret. There are many items. Captain Henkel, 
will you speak to the items involved? I have a shopping list here, 


Mr. Osrrertaa. Is this all automotive equipment? 

\dmiral Scnornrre.. Yes. It is the equipment for the handling of 
ordnance on these stations which we do not control. We do not con- 
trol these particular stations. They are not under our management. 

Mr. WiacieswortsH. You mean, you procure the number of units 
that they order; is that right? 

Admiral Scnorrret. In the past we have been procuring, supplying 
the units that they would requisition. As I say, these allowance lists 
have been established. We propose to get these allowance lists filled. 
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Mr. WiccLeswortn. The net result of that seems to be an increas 
of $1.800.000? 


Admiral Scnorrre.. That is quite true in these figures, sir. W, 
have an inventory of items of equipment of that nature which has bee; 
used as a pool to supply equipment for project 4 (i) and project 4 (| 
That type of equipment was largely left over from the war. Thy 
inventory has been eaten into 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Under project 4 (j), “Equipment for operating 
forces,”’ you required $940,000. There were no funds appropriat 
apparently, in either fiscal 1952 or 1953. 

Admiral ScuHorerre.. Yes, sir. This is more or less of a new r 
sponsibility in the necessary to reoutfit a Marine and cert; 
ther aviation units that have been operating in Korea. This eq 


same type as that carried under 4 (1) and 4 (k 


people must | ju pped as a result of the deter 


lupment the have din combat operations, we 


I 


WwW item 


ties 
. +” 
COTTCEL, 


uom!1 iO1) 


peen adju ted d ) 


Kor example, 


improvement al 
nder the gen 
ite ol your carryov' 
end of this fiseal 1954 
to : nillion, Is eel) ue to our estimate of an a 
trative lead { n the yrocurem of th se equipm¢ 
‘here is considerable singl rvice procurement on these items and 
ays involved in the distribution of equipment to the various bu 
is of the Navy and the Departm«e nt of Defense. 
Mr. OsrrerraG. Will that mean you will have approximately $46.6 
million as of the new fiscal year 1954? What will be obligated during 
fiscal 1954—the entire amount? 
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Peurson. The entire amount of this 1954 request. I am 
v | didn’t give you as complete a picture on this as I have on the 
Let me correct that. We will enter the fiscal year 1954 with 
imated unexpended balance of $30.6 million, to which we add 
s $22.2 million, making the total av: rail ibility of $52.8 million. 
estimated expenditure of $22 million against that, less a transfer 
tified claims of $6.4 million, will give us the figure of $24.4 
carried into next year. 


Tir 
I 


REHABILITATION AND FURNISHING HOUSING UNITS 


OsrertaG. Admiral, | note that under project 4 (g), ‘ Re- 
ation and furnishing housing units’’—what happened in con- 
tion with that? Are vou abandoning the program? 
{dmiral SCHOERFFEL. We finished our plan, sir. 
OsTERTAG. Is t - ‘re any unexpended balance there? 


Preurson. No, si 


EQUIPMENT OF NAVAL ORDNANCE ESTABLISHMENT 


OstertaG. Under 4 (h), “Equipment for the Naval Ordnance e 
blishment,”’ do you have a breakdown of the une xpended balance? 
Mr. Penrson. No. That will be the largest part of our carryover 
» 1954, for the reasons I gave. 

Mr. Ostertac. Under this subheading we have primarily equip- 
t which consists of automobiles, railroad equipment, mobile 
quipment, under two different types of uses. What is the relation- 
ship between the justifications and the requirements under page 

95 and 196; is that just a continuation? 


Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. Page 196 is pricing out the procure- 
ment figure shown on 195. The next to the last column on 195 
shows the number of items of various types of equipment that we 
propose to procure. 

The next to the last column on 196 shows the price. 


LEAD-TIME REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Osvertac. What will be the lead-time requirement on this 
quipment? 
Admiral ScHorrre.. It is very long, sir, because, as in the case of 
utomotive equipment, you have the procedure under single service 
procurement. <A station will request a specific item of equipment by 
requisition. It comes to the bureau. After a spew gern period of 
time, the bureau will consolidate its requests and send them to the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, which consolidates them for the Navy, 
the Navy sends them over to the Army, which consolidates them 
for all the military services. 
[ think Captain Henkel can give you a figure in terms of months. 
Captain Henke. Six to eighteen months. 
Mr. Osrerraa. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. SHepparp. Those are mostly common-use items with the excep- 
tion of the railroad equipment, is that not right? 
Admiral Scnorrre.. Some of them are certainly that. 
Mr. Osrertac. The question is, whether these are standard types 
equipment or some special type of equipment which you have to 


{ 
OT 
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Captain HENKEL. Some of that is special. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Have you the shopping list there to show \f 
Ostertag? 

Captain HENKEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrrerrac. Yet the equipment for the naval stations, whic 
likewise consist principally of trucks and trailers, is purchased sep. 
arately and budgeted separately from this because it is appli 
outside of your department? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. It is applicable outside of our department 
yes, sir. 


LUTE 


INCREASE IN ESTIMATE 


Mr. OsrertraG. Perhaps you responded to Mr. Wigglesworth’s 
inquiry as to why the substantial increase under the heading 
equipment for naval ordnance establishments, but is that prin 
due, Admiral, to new facilities? 

Admiral Scuorrret. You asked me, sir, for naval ordnance « 
lishments. Well, under ‘‘ Naval ordnance establishments’ the 
increase in the requested funds for 1954 is primarily due to th 
that we have to have an orderly replacement program in it w 
our own establishment for automotive equipment. And there 
no procurement of this equipment in 1953, as set forth in the tab 
on page 195 and 196. We bought no automobiles or trailers, no con- 
struction or weight-handling equipment for the naval ordnance 
establishments. 

Mr. Osrertag. Will this be approximately your annual requir 
ment? 

Admiral Scuorrret. There will be an annual requirement under 
this heading. If we look at page 195 we see we are requesting th: 
procurement of 707 trucks and trailers against a total allowance of 
some 8,800, or we are requesting a procurement of only about one- 
twelfth of our total number of trucks and trailers, so that aspect is 
certainly a modest replacement program. 

Mr. OsrertaG. In other words, you find this heavy increase pri 
marily due to the lack of budget provisions during the past 2 or 3 
years? 

Admiral ScHorrret. Only in the past year, sir. In the previous 
years there was heavy budgeting. There was a heavy procurement of 
these. We got a lot of new equipment, but we still had a lot of old 
equipment left over from the war. We have to put this thing on an 
orderly basis so we don’t have these hills and valleys. 

Mr. OsrertaG. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to requirements referred to on page 
195, which you referred to as railroad equipment, including flatcars, 
gondolas, tank cars, and so forth, how much of that rolling stock is 11 
your inventory? Do you happen to have that available? I am 
speaking overall, not stationwise. 

Admiral Scuorerre.. I have the table here. As of the 30th of Jun: 
1953, 2,401 boxcars, 856 flatcars, 116 gondolas, 37 hop cars, 4 dump 
cars, 4 well cars, 100 railroad motorcars, 10 railway inspection cars 
194 railway section gang cars, 70 railway work cars, sir. 
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SuepparD. Am I right in my assumption that when you start 
rolling equipment out from station X to, hypothetically, station 
the west coast, from an intermediate station, you get an exchange 
the railroad people for that car in normal procedure, or does that 

remain at the other end; is it loaded for a backhaul, or does it 
ebackempty? What is the general procedure in your interchange 
inctions with the railroads? 

Commander Turnsutu. The general arrangement is that this car 

1 it leaves this station. going to another station, goes there and is 
ded. ‘Then it is available for return load. That depends on the 
urgency of movement. Say, westbound, it is possible that the car 
be returned immediately for the return load. These cars are 
le. ‘They have been used for other shipments when the urgency 

not exist 
\lr. Saepparb. That is determined, I suppose, by your transporta- 
officer at the receiving end when the car comes in loaded; it is not 
to the railroad yardmaster? I am addressing myself strictly to 

Government-owned equipment. 

Commander TuRNBULL. Yes, sir; that is determined by the trans- 
tation officer. 

\lr. SHepparp. I presume you come back loaded as much as pos- 
sible because of the expense involved? 

Commander TuRNBULL. Yes, sir. 

\ir. SHepparp. How many times have you found yourself witb 
your rolling stock piled up in a geographical area in which you have 
ad to call on some railroad company to get you back to a base? 

Commander TurNBULL. A car will go to a port station to make 
train connections. It has to be ahead of that for the purpose of load- 
ing plans, and then the ship isn’t there and the cars do pile up. They 
are put in barricades and held, if it isn’t too long. If it is too long, they 
are unloaded. It is all a matter of economy. 

\ir. SHepparp. You don’t have any central disposition head- 
quarters where your rolling stock is determined or, rather, prede- 
termined after its distribution in the empty category? 

Commander TurNpBuLL. It is located in Washington; Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Washington, D. C. 


CAPITALIZED VALUE OF THE NAVY 


Mr. SHepparp. There is one question I would like to address to 
Admiral Clexton at this point. Has the Navy, as far as you know, 
set up, or does it have within its bookkeeping functions, its total 
capital assets? 

Admiral Ctexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. That covers everything that the Navy has bought 
and paid for, does it not? 

\dmiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How long would it take you to give us the total of 
the Navy’s fixed assets? 

\dmiral CLexron. That information is published each year in a 
book called Naval Expenditures. I have the one for June 30, 1952. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is it published by other branches of the military, 
if you happen to know, as well as the Navy? 
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Admiral CLexton. I do not believe it could be published by oth 
because they do not have the same property accounting which ¢} 
Navy has 

SHEPPARD. It mig! » well if vou changed that to the “ 


ecountmeg 


lmiral CLexron. They do not have the type of property accou 

which the Navy has. Every item in the Navy inventory h: 

on it That price is recorded. Every time the equipme: 
moved the movement record shows the equipment as a certain 


and then the price. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts adds up 


the price of all the equipment, buildings, ships, and so forth, in the 


Navy on an original-cost basis, and that is recorded in this boo 
also indicates the appropriations and expenditures for all the 
ars since the start of the Navy up to the present time 
Mr. SHepparp. It might be well if vou insert the two firures n 
the record at this point l am interested in seeing what the capita] 
assets might be as compared for example, to our national indebted- 
Lie 


iral Cuexton. The fixed assets are indicated at about $30 


billion That is the first cost of ships, ordnance, air, stations, and 
that sort of capital equipment. 

n addition, there is about $13 billion worth of inventory. It has 
been estimated that if vou try to replace this $40 billion worth of 
equipment, it would cost vou at least $55 billion to $60 billion 

Mr. Saeprparp. What was that date? 

Admiral Ciexton. That was the date of June 30, 1952. As you 
probably know, the cost of the naval shipyard at New York is in 
here at the price we bought it 

(Discussion off the record 

Mr. SuHepparp. I think it is a very interesting situation. Off the 
record 

(Discussion off the record. 

Admiral Ciexton. I understand the Department of Defense is 
working on a system for the common items. The Army and Air 
Force are getting a stock fund. This will insure that all the common 
type of item has a property value. 

Mr. SHepparpb. I am glad to have that information, but I don’t 
expect to live long enough to enjoy the answer, because of the “‘long 
time lead’ element. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman 


CURRENT INVENTORY IN TERMS OF AGE 


Mr. Wieeieswortn. Admiral, could vou furnish the committee 
with a table that will break down that truck and trailer inventory 
and the construction weight-handling-equipment inventory and the 
material-handling-equipment inventory as distinct from the batteries 
in term of age? 

Admiral ScuorrreL. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Mr. WieaLeswortu. The committee will stand adjourned unt 


o’clock tomorrow morning 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 


NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. WicGLteswortH. The committee will come to order, an 
will take up budget activity No. 5, for which there is a reques 


the Naval Reserve of $1,216,000. This compares with $1,280,000 j 
the current fiscal year, and reflects an increase in procurement 
$24,000 and a decrease in maintenance of $88,000. 

This procurement is all for ammunition for training those in 
Leserve program, 1s 1t not, Admiral? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes These types of ammunition whic] 
cannot be provide | from stock without re placement. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I notice the justification states that approxi- 
mately 57 percent of the total or $291,015 requested for this project 
is attributable to a change in individual pilot allowances on airera{ 
parachute flares based upon a directive from the Chief of liars 
Ops rations. 

The types of ammunition desired are set forth by category on pag 
221 of the justification. 

Admiral ScHonrre.L. Yes. 

Mr. Wiaatesworrn. Under project 5-B for maintenance, you 
request $702,000, a decrease of $88,000 as compared with the current 
fiscal year. The justification states that this program provides for 
installation of guns, mounts, fire-control, radar, and other ordnan 
equipment at Naval Reserve training centers, and spare parts for the 
maintenance of all ordnance equipment installed at these centers and 
in aircraft and naval vessels assigned to the program. 

The justification further indicates that $449,000 is requested for 
the procurement of spare parts for aviation ordnance equipment 
installed in 1,500 aircraft in the Naval Reserve program. 

These spare parts are for ordnance equipment as distinguished from 
the planes themselves, I take it? 

Admiral ScHorFrFE.L. Yes, 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. There is also a requirement of $130,000 for 
spare parts for guns and fire-control equipment. 

Any questions on budget activity No. 5, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Sueprarp. No questions. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Wiccieswortnu. Under budget activity No. 6, research and 
development, you request $140 million, the same total as for the 
current fiscal vear, with variations up and down in the several cate- 
gories of work contemplated as they appear on page 234 of the 
justifications. 

Informs ation in regard to the work contemplated under research and 
development is contained in the confidential supplement appearing in 
that document under tab No. 4, pages 1 to 27, inclusive 
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vant to run through these various categories appearing in that 
iment. The discussion I assume will have to be off the record. 
miral SCHOEFFEL. Yes. 
Off the record discussion.) 
\{r. WiacLeswortn. How much of this $140 million, if any, repre- 
financing beyond fiscal 1954? 
PrHRSON. $99,811,000 is our total estimate of which $77.7 
is from the $140 million in fiscal 1954. That compares with 
54 level of expenditures of $144,231,000. 
WiceLeswortsH. That means as of the end of fiscal year 1954 
ill carry over into 1955 an unobligated balance of $99,811,000? 
PreHrson. Yes, 
OsteERTAG. But obligated? 
Penrson. It will be obligated, yes. 
ViaGLeswortH. What character of obligation? Is it for long 
ems? 
\dmiral ScHoEerre.. \No, sir. It results from two principal factors. 
weak of the first. There is the category of procurement of material 
e for research and development purposes, and procurement of 
types. Those are long lead-time items. 
The second major category is the fact that we enter into contracts 
d projects under research and development on an annual basis. 
Now, of course, we do not put out all of this work right on July 1 of 
1 vear. We split our contracts over the course of the year, there- 
on the average something like 50 percent of the money that has 
n contracted each year goes into the carryover into the next year, 
a few months, but the contracts in general are on a 12-month 
sis; we fund them for 12 months in advance. 
- WiGcGLEswortH. What is the carryover as of June 30, 1953? 
Prurson. $104,589,000 is our estimate 
WicGcLeswortH. And to that you want to add $140 million? 
Peurson. Yes. 
WiaGLeswortH. Giving you $244,589,000, available for the 
al year 1954 and subsequent vears? 
Mr. Penrson. Yes. 
\ir. WiecLeswortnH. Your estimated expenditures for the fiscal 
uw 1954 are how much? 
Mr. Penrson. $144,231,000. 


LO 


ESTIMATED UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Wiaeteswortn. Will you furnish for the use of the committee 
a breakdown of that $99,811,000 carryover as of June 30, 1954, so that 

e can see what it is made up of? 

Mr. Penrson. By programs, or by fiscal vears? 

\ir. WiaeLeswortu. I mean by classification of obligations. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortnH. For instance, guns or long lead items, and how 
much is involved for each contract beyond the fiscal year 1954, and 
how long the contract extends beyond 1954. 

Mr. Penrson. Yes, | will put that in the record. 

(The information requested follows: ) 





EARCH AND DEVELOPMENT’ 
aR 1955 
1 carried forwar to fiseal year 
of S99.811.000 is amount $22.059 
iquidated obligations under “Ordnance and fac 


lated obligations $77,752,000 


e a f lets or program Classific 
The largest sums represt nliquidated obligations for projects in air def 
tions, $14,634,000; and combat air su 


of the estimates in these categories repr 


$48,887,000; antisubmarine opera 
$12,913,000 The major por 

annual fina ontracts which are awarded or renewed throughs 
of guided missiles, under-water ordnat 


‘involving approximately 130 projects for complex comp: 
ms, requires infinite planning and coord 


rol and guidance syste 


ilts in the ex led funding indicated. 


it. ordnance and ia 


CONTRACT WORK 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How much of this research work is_ worl 


within the Bureau, and how much of it is contract work? 

Mr. Penrson. Of the $140 million program plan for 1954 

$55,390,000 will be in naval activities; $5,810,000 will be in other g& 
al establishments: $6.663.000 will be in universities: 

7.000 will be with private industry. 

WicGcLteswortH. That is for the fiscal year 1954? 


Py HRSON, Ye 
rac. What is the total in dollars? 
on. $140 million 
GLESwortTH. How much for contract work in universities 


at is all contract work, I assum«¢ 

Mr. Penrson. Yes. 

Mr. WiagateswortH. How much was the contract work let for 
the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Peurson. I do not have that figure available. 

Captain Newson. $65.698.000 

Mr. WigcLieswortn. That is for industry. 

Captain NELSON. Yes 

Mir. WiacLeswortH. How much to universities? 
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aptain Neuson. $9,514,000. 
WiceLesworrn. Adding the two figures, that gives you about 
2 million. What portion of that was actually obligated as of 
ember 31. 1952? 
Penrson. The obligations by contract I do not have imme- 
tely with me. I can supply that. 
\ir. WieGLesworts. I wish you would supply a statement for the 
d, and give it to us both for December 31, 1952, and March 31, 
Q55 
Mr. Penrson. Yes. 
lhe information requested follows: 
tract obligations for activity 6, ‘“Research and development” funds in the 
ropriation “Ordnance and facilities, Navy, 1953” for December 31, 1952 
\iarch 31, 1953, are $41,178,000 and $55,621,000, respectively 


OBLIGATIONS DEFINED 


\ir. Wieetesworth. Will you tell us what our definition of 
obligation is in this connection? 

\ir. Pensrson. An obligation under the Navy definition is a very 

ht definition, representing a firm contract or a letter of intent, as it 
elates to obligation with industry. . With reference to money obli- 
ited through our ordnance establishments they are under project 
orders or allotments. The allotments become an obligation only as the 
moneys have been spent. 

Mr. Wiee_esworrn. That last sentence refers to work within the 

au 

Ir. Penrson. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Not to contractor 

Mr. Penrson. No. 

Mr. WracteswortH. Does the definition include open or open-call 
mtracts? 

Mr. Peurson. No, sir. 

Mr. WiegeteswortH. Any questions on budget activity 6? Mr. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Osterrac. Admiral, pursuing this question of unexpended 
ances and carryover a step further, | would like to have you correct 
ie if 1 am wrong when I point out that you have at this time, as of 
e new fiscal year, a carryover unexpended balance of $104 million, 


? 


proximately 7 

\ir. Penrson. That is ous unexpended balance as of June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Osrertac. The new budget calls for $140 million, making a 
total of $244 million unexpended, approximately. You estimate a 
arryover balance at the end of fiscal 1954 going into fiscal 1955 of 
proximately $99 million; is that correct? 

Mr. Peurson. Yes. 

Mr. OsvertraG. The difference is approximately $145 million, yet 
your program for expenditures for 1954 totals about $140 million? 

\ir. Penrson. Our program of expenditures for 1954 is estimated 
to be $144.2 million. There will be an unobligated balance of $547,000 
ansferred to certified claims at the end of fiscal 1954. 





Mr. OsrertaG. | believe you answered Mr. Wigglesworth, when 
he requested a breakdown of the program for this year, covering co; 
tracts and other reiated expenditures, a total of $140 million. [py 
other words, the answer to the question is that vou contemplate obli- 
gating and spending $144 million during fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Pearson. No, sir. We intend to obligate $140 million w) 
is our 1954 budget request. We will spend $144.2 million. 
difference in part represents spending under obligations entered 
last year 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, you are actually going to spend 

44 million in 1954? 

Mr. Penrson. Yes, si 

Mr. Ostertac. When it was obligated is another thing, but actual 
you will use up $144.2 million in 1954? 


Mr. Peurson. Yes, sir. 


$1 


LEAD TIME 


Mr. OsrrrraG. On the question of lead time, or the extent of thi 
projects, what is the average lapse of time for a project from the 
planning to the completion stage? 

\dmiral ScnoorrreL. Sir, some of them are very short and some 
them are very long. I might say that our mothod of funding prac- 
tically all of our work is to fund for just one year in advance. We 
will have a project, and 7 may be : project we do not think can be 
completed for 3 years, but we will give our contractor just enough 
money to carry him for the next 12 months from the date of the init 
ation of the contract, with the hope that in following years we will 
be in a position to put in the money necessary to carry on the following 
12 months’ work and the following 12 months’ work. 

Mr. Osrervtac. Is there any way by which you are able to nets ; 
the time for your planning and determine in your request for researc] 
and development funds as to the stretchout of your overall require- 
ments? It has been pointed out that in the field of guided missiles 
some $2 billion has already been expended, and the probability is 
that some $2 billion additional funds will be required before you 
might term the program completed to any satisfactory degree. | 
erant you that this is a field in which there will always be a need for 
new developments and new techniques, but what is the general 
outlook as it applies to budget requirements? Is it going to be 
period of five or six years, or is there no way by which that can be 
determined? Perhaps I do not make myself clear. 

Admiral Scuorrret. You make yourself very clear, Mr. Ostertag 
It is a very difficult question to answer. Research and development 
is funded as much as possible on the basis of the level of effort, and in 
certain specific developments we will have a requirement to have the 
development completed by such and such a date, and in that case 
we must figure the level of effort to bring that development to a 
conclusion by the time required of u 

Captain Nelson have you got any estimate of the average life of 
specific developments? I do not mean the broad thing. I mean 
where they say get a specific item of hardware developed by such and 
such a time 

Captain Netson. I do not believe you can make a general state- 
ment, sir. They cover a wide range of time, depending on the com- 
plexity of the item. 
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OsteR?TAG. What I am trying to get at, and what is disturbing 
and I might add that I think it disturbs many people—relates to 
tremendous amount of funds going into research and development, 
the end that we reach no stable point in many of these programs. 
a result no mass production is effected to bolster our defense and 
rity. In other words, granted that research and development is 
and necessary, the question is to what degree is new development 
ling procurement. I mean procurement on a sane, sensible 
;, eliminating excessive cost of unit production—caused by changes 
stantly being made as the result of research and development? I 
alking about the overall picture and not one particular program. 
\dmiral Scnonrre.. In regard to the question of getting a specific 
ram through and into production, there has been a very consid- 
le number of very important projects that have passed through 
whole system and are In produce tion or going into produe tion now. 
to the magnitude of the funding of the research and development pro- 
1m, as I said earlier, one can only refer to it as funding on the basis 
level effort. If the funding is reduced, then there will be a stretch- 
f time on the whole program; certain specific programs may be 
to their original time at the expense of others. 


DUPLICATION AND COORDINATION 


\ir. OsrertTaG. One other point 1 would like to raise, and that is, 
vhat degree are these funds used for what might be termed duplica- 
tion of research efforts and programs and projects undertaken by other 
ranches of the military or by the Government or by private enter- 
prise? How do you coordinate, in this field of ordnance and facilities, 
ith the Navy and with the Defense and with Government and private 
nterests? 

Admiral ScuorrreL. The coordination is done partly through the 
Navy’s own Research and Development Review Board, to eliminate 
imnecessary and undesirable duplication between the activities of the 
Navy. It is then further coordinated at the present time by the 
Research and Development Board to eliminate such duplication in 
work done by the other governmental departments. The members of 
the committees and panels of the Research and Development Board 
are almost entirely officials from scientific and industrial activities, 

id it is part of their duty to coordinate our work with work being 
lone in universities and in private industry. 


NEW PROJECTS VERSUS CONTINUATION OF EXISTING PROJECTS 


Mr. Osrertag. Admiral, what percentage of your projects for the 
forthcoming year are new projects, and what percentage might be 
ermed a continuation of existing projects? 

Admiral Scnorrret. Captain Nelson, do you have those figures? 

aptain Netson. I do not have the exact figures. 

Mr. OstertaGc. Roughly speaking? 

Captain Netson. I would say roughly the new projects would be 
n the neighborhood of 6 or 7 percent. 

Admiral ScuorrreL. We can give you some figures as to the 
rojects we have brought to completion during the year which will 
ear upon your thoughts, I believe. 
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Mr. WiacGLeswortn. Are they really completed? 

Admiral ScHorrreL. They are completed and turned over into 
production, but, as I said earlier, Mr. Wigglesworth, even with 
project that has been in production for a long time there will, from time 
to time, be additional work that will have to be done, and will have to 
be done with moneys from this research and development heading 

Mr. OsrertaGc. You mean a project is never completed? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Never completely completed until it is final], 
laid away as obsolete. I spoke of the improvement of a gun system 
for the St. Paul and other cruisers that was necessary as a result of this 
turret explosion. That is an example. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ostertaa. Yes. 


FLATTOP FOR JET LANDINGS 


Mr. Suepparp. I would assume that the development in the flat- 
top providing for jet landings at an angle emanated from research; is 
that true? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record 

Mr. SHepparp. Here is a flattop that has been designed and is iu 
operation and functioning, but through research and development you 
have created a condition that is a decided improvement and in ste] 
with jet operations So the pro} ct is mever completels complete i 
vou expressed it? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. It is never completely completed until th 
whole item is considered obsolete and disposed of. 

Mr. OsterraG. In other words, a project is never completed, or, as 
you expressed it, completely completed, until it is an obsolete articl 
rather than a perfect one? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. That is correct, sir. However, as I say, wi 
have a considerable list of projects that were brought to fruition an 
brought into production in the course of the last year. However, 
have every expectation that there will be some trouble develope 
with those items, and we will have to come back to our subhead 6 
funds for assistance, but it will be mimor, in general, compared to the 
Initial cost 

Would you like the figures on completed developments, sir? 


PROJECTS PROGRAMED FOR COMPLETION 


Mr. Osrertac. What I would like to see in the record is som 
indication percentagewise, of the approximate number of projects 
involved in your overall program; the number that may be completed 
within reason, assuming, as you say, that no project is finally com- 
pleted, but completed for all intents and purposes of the project, 
during the fiscal year 1954; and the number of projects that will b 
extended into other years; and, where possible, indicate the average 
duration of time of these projects. If there are too many projects 
involved in such a list, if you will give it to us on an average or general 
basis, we will then have a better idea of the overall picture in this 
field of research and development. 

The information requested follows: 
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; anticipated that the 338 research projects contained in the fiscal year 1954 
t request will be completed as follows 

No. of projects 
year | 


194 


Subsequent to 1955 


lotal number of projects 


niral CLextron. Mr. Floberg gave an indication of that during 
statement, but I believe the statement covering the projects 
d, completed, and continuing, was off the record. 

OsSTERTAG. | am not referring Lo the details of the projects. 
\dmiral Ctextron. Mr. Floberg’s report was on the overall research 
development program in the Navy. 
\ir. OstertraGc. The admiral is not responsible for the other fields. 
additional data that can give us a little clearer picture will be 
| 


ated 


CONTRACTS WITH EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mir. OstertTaG. I would like to raise one other question, and that 

fers to your contracts. How many contracts do you have with 

cational institutions, and can you enlighten us as to the general 
nature of such contracts? What is their purpose? 
(dmiral ScHoEFFEL. Do you have that, Captain NELSON? 

Captain Ne son. You first want to know how many contracts we 

ave with educational institutions? 

\Mir. OstertaG. First, how much money is going into that field? 

Captain Netson. The total is $10,197,000. 

Mr. Osrgerraa. Out of the $140,000,000? 

Captain Netson. That is this year, not 1954. 

Vir. OsrertaG. That applies to 1953? 

Captain Neuson. Yes. 

Mr. Osterrac. How much is contemplated of the $140,000,000? 

Mr. Pearson. $6,663,000. 

Mr. OstertaG. In other words, there is a reduction of about $4 

illion in so far as contracts witb universities, is that correct? 

Captair Newson. Yes. 

\Iir. Osrertac. What is the general nature of these contracts, 

hat type of projects? 

Captain Netson. They pretty generally go across the board. We 
have at a certain school a rather extensive contract in the field of under- 
water torpedoes, which totals $1,900,000. We also have a contract at 
another university which is entirely in the field of torpedo explosion. 

\Ir. OstertTaG. It is not necessary to mention the university. 

Captain Netson. We have another at a university which is largely 
oncerned with aircraft damage trials. Other than that they are 
pretty much across the board in the whole field. 

Mr. Osrertag. Do you have any ia the field of personnel operations? 

Captain Netson. No, sir. Do I understand your question to mean 
at universities? 

Mr. Osrertac. Yes. 

Captain Neuson. No, sir 
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DUPLICATION IN FIELD OF ATOMIC WARFARE OPERATIONS 


Mr. OsrertaG. On or off the record, Admiral, can you tell us w! 
vour research and development in the atomic warfare operations 
differs from research and development in atomic warfare operat 
carried on by the Atomic Energy Commission and other def 
agencies? 

Admiral Scnorerre.. | would like to answer off the record. 

Discussion off the record 

Mr. OsterraG. There is no duplication of effort or study in 
nection with that program? 

Admiral Scnorrret. No duplication, I can assure you. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Is that coordinated through the research and 
opment organization of the Defense Department? 

Admiral Scuorrret. The Research and Development Boa: 
ordinates in that as well as in other fields. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is all Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortn. Mr. Sheppard. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PAY-AS-YOU-GO BASIS 


Mr. SuHepparp. I would like to address this question to a rep 
sentative of the Comptroller’s Office. Admiral, when was it estal 
lished that Navy proceed with its budget operation on the pay-as-yo 
go premise? 

Admiral CLtexton. In the research and development field, the Gov 
ernment laboratories have in most cases always been on a pay-as-you- 


go annual basis. 

Mr. SHepparp. But we had, as I understand it, regulations issued 
and if my information is correct, it emanated from the Bureau of th 
Budget and the White House, that in your budget operations wherever 
it was possible you would operate on a pay-as-you-go premise. That 
became, at least psychologically, effective about a year and a half ago, 
as I recall it. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. I believe we have done that since the 
fiscal year 1952. In those areas where the Government controls, 
you can go on a very strict pay-as-you-go basis, but when you get 
into a contract area each activity has a pattern of its own. 

Mr. SuHepparp. But we do have a definite policy of pay-as-you-go 
within the phase of operation where it can be applied? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparp. When a contract is signed —by those with authority 
in the Navy—it immediately constitutes a liability on the part of the 
Government for the discharge of its commitments so far as payment 
pertains. 

Admiral Ciuexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the instance where you do business with Govern- 
ment laboratories, you have a control factor that can be handled 
on a fiscal-year procedure? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. And when you enter into college contracts you are 
very much in the same class. In other words, you can determine 
within the fiscal year if you so desire? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. The colleges do not like short- 
term research contracts due to the personnel problems created thereby 
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SuppPaRD. Pardon me; that is not the question. I am not 
ned with who likes what. I am just addressing myself to the 
facts here for the purpose of the record; and you can handle the issue 
an annual basis? 
dmiral CLexton, That is correct. 


METHOD OF FINANCING LEAD-TIME ITEMS 


SHEPPARD. Your contracts for hardware, development, and so 
have to follow your general plan of procurement, for ships, am- 
nition, and so forth? 
\dmiral CLexton. That is right. 
SHEPPARD. Then you immediately enter into a field of the so- 
ed lead-time items, which means that you cannot go to the hard- 
tore tomorrow and buy your commodity or have it in an immed- 
vy deliverable status, because in many instances it is not fabri- 
| and will not be for 16, 18, or 24 months, or sometimes longer. 
that correct? 
\dmiral Ctexton. That is correct. 
\ir. Soepparp. And yet you are supposed to have the money to 
pay ior it? 
\dmiral CLexton. You cannot obligate the funds unless you have 
them available. 
\(r. SHeprarp. This is my point. In other words, you do not 
authority to exceed the acts of Congress and signed by the 


) | 


resident. There is an established authority you have to work under? 
\dmiral CLexton. That is correct. 

\ir. SHEPPARD, So, obviously, somewhere in the method of financ- 

there has to be funds provided which will extend beyond the 

il vear, because your procurement cannot be delivered within 

e fiseal year. Is that right? 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. All right. My point is that there is a definite 
policy or procedure made necessary by the economic conditions 
under which we are presently operating that creates the lead time 
and that creates the unexpended balances we have been referring to? 

Admiral CLextron. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. And while the money is not expended, in many, 
many instances it is obligated before the end of the fiscal year? 

Admiral Ciexron. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. So, unless you change the entire fiscal policy, you 
obviously will have a lead-time situation which results in a carry- 
over of your finances? 

Admiral CLextron. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. And there is no way of avoiding it? 

Admiral CLexton. The Congress has always recognized the fiscal 
procedure you have outlined, in that money given to a department for 
a particular program is obligated the first year and remains available 
for 2 additional years for expenditure. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then, if there is any question in the minds of 
men—not only Congressmen but anyone—about this situation, the 
question has to be resolved under the legal procedures that made the 
issue necessary? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct 
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Mr. Suepparp. And the only responsibility you have in disbu 
these funds e that these funds are properly paid when t] 
become due an pavabli and that vou have the money to make tho 
payments? 
Admiral C1 . That is correct 
Mi SHEPPAI And, if vou did not have the money, the COn- \ 
tractors wou ‘ jumping down the throats of every Congressn 
wanting their money? 
\dmiral CLextron. That is correct. 
[r. Suepparpb. The judicious manner in which you handle 
element is a matter of administration, but under the procedu 
have had | think in general there has been a pretty good job do 
If we contract for more than we need, that is bad judgment of mana 
ment, but it does not obviate the necessity ol having the funds tl} 
to pay the bills, which, in turn, creates the carryover aspect 
Admiral CLExTon. Yes, sir g 
Mr. Suepparpb. And, if we take out those funds, obviously, 
have to cut down your contracts in proportion? 
Admiral CLexton. We would have to terminate the contracts, an 
the companies would proceed against the Government for legitin 
claims 
Mr. Sueprarp. And, if you do that, you have to make a payment 
for inconvenience to the company where they have had additional 
costs because of the termination of the contract. 
Admiral CLexton. Yes 
Mr. Saepparpb. And that eould well run into millions of dollars? 
Admiral Ciexron. In long lead items you might pay the entire 
amount of the contract and not receive a complete end item. 


PHASING OF CONTRACTS TO REDUCE LEAD TIME 


Mr. Sueprarp. In your experience—and you have had quite a long 
experience in the position you are now occupying and in others of like 
character—is there any way in which we can solve the problem of 
having carryover funds? Is there any way you know of whereby we 
can go on a stric tly year-to-year basis, pay-as-you-go? 

Admiral Curxron. In the field of contracts for hardware types of 
material, we have tried to phase some of the contracts. As you will 
recall, in the aircraft procurement program the Congress has given 
the Navy funds to buy the longest lead time item (usually the engine 
the year before they buy the airplane. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Admiral CLEXToN. a procedure will reduce the carryover 
amount. The second year they give the Navy the money for the 
airplane. In that way ‘the Navy has been able to buy airplanes with 
a lead time of only 18 months. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, insofar as you are able to, you have 
reduced the so-called carryover operation to a minimum? 

Admiral CLexron. We have tried, and I have just given one exam- 
ple of that. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Do you have any further suggestion that might be 
applied to eliminate the carryover aspect’ 

Admiral CLexron. The phasing is the only way I know of to reduce 
the long lead time. 
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STEP-BY-STEP CONSIDERATION OF NAVY BUDGE! 


SHEPPARD. How far do you follow the Navy budget from the 
it comes up from field recommendations and becomes a part of 
e consideration on the Washington level? I assume that is where 
step into the picture; is that correct? 
Admiral CLExton. We start from the very day the budget is con- 
ed in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, and we do not 
intil the last dollar is expended, which may be as long as 5 years 
lr. SHEPPARD. And after having followed it through within the 
itself, do you then personally—not by delegation but person- 
arry on conferences with the Secretary of Defense comptroller 
next step? 
Ciexton. The step after the budget becomes the Navy 
V signature of the secretary of the Navy, we go through the 
process in the Deparvment of Defense. 
SHEPPARD. H LbVvINng cleared that pol of procedure, do you or 


sentative of your office follow it through the Bureau of the 


xton. We follow it through the 
rp. And when the Bureau of the 
ited to the Congress by the Whi 


l 
committees ot ( oneoress for the 


nov ledge and subyer 


‘ly. 
UNOBLIGATED 


[EPPARD. It was nol so long ago that Congress was call 
it certain already appropriated funds to be taken from 
: and placed in X category, and applied payments by 
Secretary of Defense’s Office, as concurred in by the White House 


right? 
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Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Where did those funds come from? 

Admiral Ciexton. From the unobligated funds for procureme 
in many cases, that were available in the Navy appropriations. 

Mr. Suepparp. What would have happened to those funds if th 
had not been so applied with the acquiescence of the Congress? 

Admiral CLiextron. The Congress would have had to appropriat 
additional funds to meet these requirements. 

Mr. Suepparp. While those funds were accumulated because th 
were unexpended and available? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there a certain amount of those funds, as 
as you know, that would have been in the category of carryover 
they had not been diverted? 

Admiral CLtexton. They were carryover 

Mr. Suepparp. And the result from taking those funds from o1 
category and placing them in another is more or less reflected in | 
fact we have had reductions in the fields wherein those funds 
contemplated to be expended? 

Admiral CLtexton. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I wish to call attention in the record to the fact 
that the present administration has in it businessmen whose past 
business abilities no one will question, and those men certainly 
scrutinized the carryover funds? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. They had to in order to request the transfer 

funds. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all. 


FOUR CATEGORIES OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. Admiral Clexton, can you give us a table 
breaking down this research and development in all the categories 
of the Navy, that will show, (a) the amount of work that is going to 
be done in the Department; (6) the amount that will be done in 
universities; and (c) the amount that will be done under contract? 

Admiral CLexton. I have that available in this form, Mr. Chair- 
man: I have it broken down into four categories: in naval activities; 
in other Government activities; in universities; and in private industry, 
by appropriations. 

[r. WiagcLeswortu. And you will include that with your state- 
ment that you will give us at the end of the hearings? 

Admiral CLtexton. I will include that, yes, sir. 

(The statement appears on p. 1067.) 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. And | wish you would check the references 
I have made to the confidential supplement as we have gone along to 
make sure I have not included on the record anything that should 
not be on the record. 

Admiral Ciexton. The Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance will do 
that in detail, and I will do it later. 
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ARMED FORCES INFORMATION SCHOOL, FORT SLOCUM, N, Y. 


Mr. SHepparp. One more question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 
With reference to your college contracts, is there anything in this 

sent budget for the Fort Slocum Armed Services School of Jour- 
lism? 

\dmiral CLexton. No, sir. 

\ir. SHepPARD. Was it found necessary on the part of the Navy to 
/ any of its-personnel up there? 
\dmiral CLexton. We had better check that for the whole Navy. 
The answer from the Bureau of Ordnance was ‘‘No,”’ but we will 
heck and put in the record any data on that activity. 

\ir. Saepparp. If there are any going through that processing, will 

indicate their rank and how many? 
\dmiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 
The information referred to follows:) 


[here is no money in the budget for the operation of the school other than the 
and allowances of the staff assigned by the Navy. 
The Navy had as of June 1, 1953, 24 officers attached to the United States Naval 
nistrative Unit at the Armed Forces Information School, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 
hese, 5 were under instruction; in addition, there were 3 Marine officers under 
struction. As of April 30, 1953, there were 59 enlisted students. 


Students 
k/rate Number 

VV 

Lieutenant commander 

Lieutenant 

Lieutenant junior grade 

Ensign AR haa ik aha te 

larine Corps: 

Captain d 

Second lieutenant___- 

sted: Pay grade: 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. WieeLteswortn. Under budget activity No. 7, “Industrial 
mobilization,’’ you request $2,370,000 as compared with $3,215,000 
in the current fiscal year, or a reduction of $845,000. 


RESERVE PLANTS 


This request is broken down into four items, the first of which is 
“Reserve plants,’ $300,000, the same figure as you had available in the 
current fiscal year. This is apparently for the maintenance, security, 
and fire protection of idle plants and idle portions of partially active 
plants in the departmental industrial plant reserve; and for the 
inspection of all plants under Bureau of Ordnance cognizance which 
are included in the departmental industrial plant reserve and the 
National Industrial Plant Reserve. 

What is the distinction between the departmental industrial 
plant reserve and the national industrial plant reserve? 

Mr. Tann. I believe I can answer that, Mr. Chairman, 
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The departmenta! industrial reserve plants are those which wer, 
built with Navy appropriations of Congress during World War IT and 
which were preserved as naval industrial reserve ordnance plants 

The national industrial reserve plants are those plants which we: 
built with defense plant RFC money during World War II, and whic! 
had to have a sponsor, and certain plants were, shall we say, d 


tributed among the various Bureaus, and we have three of those a: 
the present time 
It is a distinction between plants built with other funds and plant 
built with funds of the Navy 
Mr. WiecieswortH. There are apparently 33 reserve plan 
he industrial mobilization program of the Bureau of Ordnan 
national industrial reserve plants and 27 are cd 
ve plants. The Bureau responsibility is said to ext 
and/or se¢ urity and fire protection, to only 
lreserve plants; at the other 2 plants the B 
allocated a production area in 1 and a re 
vy in the other in the event of mobilization 


236 and 7 of the yustit 


it costs us $100,000 tor loo 

terminations, and it cost 

excess ot that whe nh we close up some of those pli 
OEFFEL On page 238 the statement is 

‘urtailment and/or elimination of procurement funds 
1954 will result im reduction m the use of produ 

acity and in some instances the shutting down of plants 


In order to take care of this material, this necessitates packing and 
handling, transportation, preservation, rental of storage space and 
rehabilitation of Government owned production equipment which ts 





ceable enough to be retained in reserve for use in the event of 
lization 

(he situation has a strong similarity to that of mothballing ships. 
sts money to do that 


ir. Wiae@LeswortH. How many terminations does this $1,100,000 


) 
t 


lmiral ScHoEFFEL. | have 19 companies definitely listed. It is 
nated that the total tools involved will be 2,197. 
WiaGLeswortH. When the companies are operating, are the 
s cared for by the companies? 
miral SCHOEFFEL. Yes. 
WiaGLeswortH. But when not operating, the tools revert to 
Government and have to be taken care of by the Government? 
\dmiral ScHEOFFEL. Yes. 


INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


Wiaectesworru. For “Industry preparedness measures,” you 
quest $525,000 as compared with $2,570,000 in the current fiscal 
$200,000 is apparently to establish a pilot line for producing 
ate mica dies for blanking and piercing mica components in order 
letermine action required to develop adequate sources of supply 
cessary to meet mobilization requirements; $325,000 is for measures 
the completion of projects already underway, including a rocket 
‘her, a rapid fire single antiaircraft gun mount, and ruggedized 
tronic tubes for guided missiles. 
Why is not the $325,000 item a research and development item? 
\ir. Tann. That $325,000 item on page 13-240 is for rocket launch- 
markers, 105; $25,000 for industrial preparedness studies to de- 
mine the best manufacturing method to be used to produce the 
ocket launchers in the event of mobilization. 

The same is true of the second item, the 5 inch 54 rapid-fire single 

iaircraft gun mount, industrial preparedness studies, and I can 

ibmit some further details to the buildup, if you wish. 

The third item, ruggedized electronic tubes for guided missiles is 
essentially for the development of a ruggedized tube, as a manufac- 
tured product, whereby the inherent ruggedness of the tube is de- 

loped for use of guided missiles. 

[t isa method of developing a semiautomatic machine that produced 
, more rugged tube that will withstand rolling and vibration. 

Mr. WigGueswortn. Why do you not carry this item under 
Research and development?”’ 

Mr. TAnn. It is not research and development in the sense that we 
roduee the tube. It is an industrial mobilization category which we 

ll examine, which has to do with the preparation of better industrial 
production methods. They produce the tube; this is to do research 

to the best methods of manufacturing those tubes. 

\dmiral Scuorrret. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of policy, it 
might be that we could include that item under “Research and develop- 
nent’’; but it was decided as a matter of policy since this is a question 

improvement in the manufacturing methods it would be carried 
nder the general head of industrial mobilization. 
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PLANNING WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. WieeLtesworrn. Under “Planning within the Department 
Defense’ you request $245,000, the same figure that was made a : 
able for the current fiscal year, to support services rendered by th, 
Field Inspection Service to the Bureau of Ordnance in conne 
with industrial mobilization planning 


PRODUCTION ALLOCATION 


Within the industrial mobilization planning total is an item of 
$152,700 for production allocation to determine which plants cay 
produce wartime needs for munitions. Is not that work pretty well 
up to date? 

Mr. Tann. It is quite well up to date, Mr. Chairman. Contacting 
new manufacturers takes considerable time, for which this Bureay 
must pay, and I might say that this money goes out, as a matter of 
transfer, between the Bureau of Ordnance and the Office of Naval 
Materiel and the Field Inspection Service, all of the services, for th 
three programs, and we transfer funds for our share. 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 


Mr. Wiae.esworrH. Also within the total is $41,650 for industrial 
security, which is apparently primarily for the planning for th 
protection of industrial facilities and resources in order to prevent o: 
minimize damage due to sabotage, espionage, fire, bombing attacks 
and similar types of losses. 

This is inspection work, primarily, I take it? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, primarily. That again is a service for which the 

3ureau must pay through “Ordnance and facilities, Navy.”’ 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. Do not the industrial setups take precautions 
to minimize sabotage, espionage, and so on? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, indeed, by their own interpretation, but the 
program which we have under this is subject to naval regulations 
with respect to that. 


MOBILIZATION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wiacciteswortn. Also within the total is $50,650 for mobiliza- 
tion requirements, to provide for the Bureau of Ordnance portion of 
the procurement allocation plan established by the Munitions Board 
to maintain lists of prospective contractors necessary to meet the 
mobilization requirements of the Bureau. 

Is that not the same work as your “production allocation” work 
for which you request $152,700? 

Mr. Tann. No; it is not exactly the same, Mr. Chairman. It is 
an extension of that considered under A. In order to minimize 
travel we make shifts within the field inspection offices to make in- 
spections; and also the Navy inspects ordnance in the field, and visit 
and discuss with contractors matters relating to their ability to carry 
on programs for mobilization which we have planned for. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. Are there any questions under budget activity 
7, Mr. Ostertag? 
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NATURE OF REVISION OF ESTIMATES 


\ir. Ostertag. Under the original budget $6,509,000 was listed as 
ared to $3,370,000 in the revised budget. Can you give us some 
\dmiral, as to the nature of that revision, and what effect it 
c have? 

\dmiral Scoorrre t. The nature of the revision was primarily in 
project for lay-away of machine tools, which was brought down 
$3,609,000. The numerous revisions that were made in the budget, 
ularly in the procurement budget as the result of the change in 
v in regard to ammunition, resulted in keeping in being more of 
production facilities than we had previously expected. We are 
not going to have to lay away as many tools under this revised budget 

as we had expected. : 

Admiral CLexron. In addition, Mr. Ostertag, you will recall the 
plan to give to the Secretary of Deiense an appropriation of some $500 
million for tools. And if that money is appropriated to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, this Bureau will get its portion. 

Those tools were not included in the January summary as a part 

the Bureau of Ordnance industrial equipment reserve item. 

Mr. Ostertaa. They were not listed in this activity? 

Admiral Scuornrret. No. The other reductions were in industrial- 
preparedness measures, and in the item “Planning within the Depart- 
ment of Defense’’ the first reduction from $475,000, and the second 
of $55,000, which Mr. Tann can give you the specific details on, if you 
wish 

Ir. OsrertaG. No; I was interested to learn what effect, if any, 
this substantial reduction of approximately a quarter million dollars 
has on your program. Admiral Clexton has pointed out one of the 
items covered, and that is the transfer of the responsibility, insofar as 
this activity is concerned, to the Department of Defense. Is that 
correct, Admiral Clexton? 

Admiral CLexton. Admiral Schoeffel indicates that point is not 
exactly accurate, so far as this activity No. 7 is concerned. But this 
Bureau would derive some benefit from the machine-tool program of 
the Department. 

Mr. OstperraG. You can draw from it? 

Admiral ScHOEFFEL. Yes. 

Mr. Osterrac. Why does not that cover your requirements? 

Admiral Scnonrre.. Because we did not have the tools which were 
included in that program set forth in this program of ours. We 
supply to those who made up the program generally referred to as the 
elephant-tool program separate information, because we were informed 
that there would be a separate appropriation for the elephant-tool 
program. But our reduction here is in the amount of layaway of tools. 


UNEXPENDED RALANCES 


Mr. Osterrac. What is the picture insofar as your unexpended 
balances are concerned in this industry-mobilization program? 

Mr. Penrson. Carried in the fiscal year 1954 is an unexpended 
bs lance of $16,391,000; and, adding to this the 1954 request of 
$2,370,000, the total available during the fiscal year 1954 will be 
$18,761,000. 
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will spend in fiscal year 1954 $15,975,000, and transfer to 
laims, $870,000, and will have a carryover into fiscal year 
$1,916,000. The heavy expenditures in fiscal 1954 


nding given to us, for items in 1952. 


INDUSTRIAL MORILIZATION 


rTAG. Do you have a breakdown of the several categ 


‘Reserve plant,” “Industrial production,” ‘‘Equipm«s 
“Tndustrial mobilization measures,” and “Planning withi 
Department of Defense,’’ out of which the $15 million will be allo. 
or used during the fiscal year 1954? 
Vir. P x. I do not have that with me, but I can very qui 
show 1, as the 7—A items will be expended each year as will 


That money must go out during the vear, becaus 
ture of the operation, and the large carryover will be from i—( 


235, which |] 


} 
i 


al mobilization measurs [ am looking at page 
bly migh » helpful to refer to 

e fund in 1952, the obligatior 

954 expenditures for the contra 


the lars 


part ot the l 


{ . } f P ; } > 9% { 
her words, on the face of it, the $2,370,000 
i 
i 


budget this year in the activity entitled “Industrial mobilizatio 
not a true picture as to your requirements, because there has bee 
such a large unexpended balances [It means, rather than $2.3 
b ing expends d inh this vear, that actually somewhere in the neighbor 
hood of $15 million will be expended. 

Mr. Penrson. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Will the entire sum be-obligated during fiscal yea 
19547 

Mr. Pearson. The 1954 program will all be obligated. We a 
transferring to certified elaims in the fiscal year 1954 $870,000. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is that order money? 

Mr. Peurson. Yes 

Mr. OsrerraGc. Will the approximately $2 million unexpended 
1954 and carried over into 1955 be entirely obligated? 

Mr. Preurson. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Are there any funds in here for ‘‘Education’’? 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. Educational orders? 

Mr. Tann. No, sir; there are no funds in here under “Education 
or “Educational orders.”’ 

Mr. OsrertaG. No further questions. 


DEPARTMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WicGieswortnu. Budget activity No. 8, ““Departmental ad- 
ministration.’’ You request $7,980,000 as compared with $8,914,000 
in the current fiscal year. The request reflects a decrease of $679,186 
in ‘Personal services,’’ and a decrease of $254,814 in “All other 
departmental expenses.”’ 

Looking at page 270 of the justifications it appears that you antici- 
pate 1,096 man-years in 1954 as compared with 1,183 man-years in 
1953. The overall table which we inserted in the record at the begin- 
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r of the hearing shows this item to be 1,122 estimated in fiscal year 
54 as compared with 1,207 in fiscal year 1953. 
| wonder whether those figures can be reconciled and, if not, which 
rect? 
Prenrson. The figure that you have on that table includes 26 
paid for by the Atomic Energy Commission. The reconciliation 
ugh reimbursement 
WiaGLeswortH. You are apparently going to have, in addition 
civilian personnel mentioned, 324 military personnel in each 
2 years, giving you a total of 1,420 man-years in 1954 as com- 
with 1,507 man-years in fiscal year 1953 
1 estimate 5,900 procurement actions in the fiscal year 1954 as 
vared with 6,050 in fiscal 1953. 


ry 


‘here is a breakdown, as far as departmental personnel is concerned 
age 270 of the justifications, showing the positions, the man-years, 
the dollars involved by the various divisions in the departmental 


OTHER DEPARTMENTAL EXPENSES 


Other departmental expenses,” ‘‘Travel and _ transportation,” 
iting and reproduction,” “‘Supplies, materials, equipment and 
ices,’ and ‘‘Social-security taxes” are listed on page 271 of the 
tification, aggregating $2,999,336, all of them reflecting a reduction 
ompared with the appropriation for the current fiscal year. 

There is also detailed information as to the various items of other 

enditures extending from pages 275 to 286, inclusive, of the 

nications. 
my mathematics is correct, under the statement on page 275 of 
justifications you indicate that you anticipate about 1,420 people, 

ll make 6,000 trips during the year, at an average of about $100 

r trip. 

You have a slight increase shown on page 286 of the justifications: 
$17,000 in respect to printing, for which you request $467,000; and 

increase of $20,000 in the procurement of training films for which 
uu request $192,500. 

Why do the items for printing and procurement of training films 
iow an increase rather than a decrease? 

Mr. DeWaup. Mr. Chairman, the only distinction between the 
rinting and publication—you will note a very large decrease in pub- 
ication as contrasted with printing—is in the type of material pro- 
luced. Printing is produced at the Government Printing Office 
type set; publication is the production type from the defense plants, 
nd is for reproduction at the naval gun facility, and that is by a 
hotographic process. Actually the end result of the material ap- 
pears to be very, very similar. 

The decrease and increases, corresponding increases are built up, 
based on an estimate of what we have to do, and it is done in the 
cheapest and most economical way. There is a decrease in the over- 
all—I am using printing in the very broad sense; one is higher and the 
other should be lower. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortu. Are there any questions on budget activity 
No. 8, Mr. Ostertag? 

Mr. Osterraa. I do not believe there is anything under this 
tivity I want to inquire about, Mr. Chairman. 
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ORDNANCE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION (LIQUIDATION 
OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 


Mr. Wiecieswortns. There is another appropriation under 
bureau which appears under tab 14 of the justification, for 
there is new language in the committee print, reading: 

For liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant to authority heretofore grant 


under this ad to remain available until expel ded 


and for which a request of $55 million is made, compared with 
million in the current ‘al yeal 

I take it that this is similar, Admiral Clexton, to the item 
considered under “Construction of ships’’? 

Admiral CLextron. Yes On page 125, “Construction of ship 
liquidation of contract authorization. The problems are identic: 
for “Ordnance for new construction’’, liquidation of contract autho 
ization 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Do you have a brief statement on 
Admiral Schoetfel? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Scuorrret. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The appropriatio 
“Ordnance for new construction,” 1s a continuing appropriatio 
which has provided authority for procurement of ordnance mati 
for ships, in the 1948-51 naval shipbuilding and conversion progran 
A total appropriation in cash and contract authority of $356,123 ,000 
has been provided under this appropriation title. 

This authority is adequate to permit completion of the authoriz 
ordnance program for 44 ship construction projects, and 196 naval 
vessel conversions. It is estimated that 97 percent, or $343 millio1 
of the total authorization will be obligated by June 30, 1954. The 
expenditure of 72 percent or $256 million of the total is estimated by 
June 30, 1954. A total of $93 million of contract authority in this 
appropriation has not been financed. The cash appropriation of $55 
million is requested for the fiscal year 1954 to liquidate the unfinanced 
obligational authority granted in prior years 

Mr. WiccLeswortsh. This fund has in effect been transferred to a 
new appropriation, 

Admiral CLexron. Under the appropriations, ‘“Ordnance for new 
construction,’’ and ‘Construction of ships,” liquidation of contract 
authority, we had the permission of the Bureau of the Budget to re- 
quest that language be put in this appropriation to permit us to pay 
for the obligations under the title, “Ordnance for new construction 
instead of under the new title 

Mr. Wieciteswortn. Is the language appearing in the printed 
worksheet the language which is required, or is there an amendment 


necessary as 1n the case of the ship construction? 
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ral CLextTon. There is an amendment required, 
WiGGLEswortH. What is that amendment; the same amend- 
he same language you proposed under the ship construction 


iral Crextron. The same language you had under that, yes. 
WiaGLeswortH. Are the same difficulties involved in ad 
ring this as a separate appropriation in the absence of that 
nent, as were involved in respect to the ship construction 


ral CLexton, They are identical. 
BALANCES, EXPENDITURES AND CARRYOVERS 


WiaeLeswortH. What is the cash balance, if any, estimated 
available as of June 30, 1953? 
Penrson. That information is on page 5 of the justification. 
answer 18 $43,223,045. 
WiaeLeswortH. And if you add the amount requested of 
llion to that, it gives you $98,223,045 available for expenditure? 
Penrson. Yes. 
WiecLeswortH. Of that you expect to spend in fiscal year 
{ how much? 
lr. Penrson. $36 million, 
WIGGLESWORTH. Leaving you a carryover of $62,223,045. 


hat extent are vou going to liquidate contracts prior to 1954? 


PeuRsoN. We are going to liquidate a lesser figure of $36 


We have more cash in this appropriation request than we 


WiaaLeswortH. That is what I thought. 
Penrson. We do not need all of that. 
WiceteswortH. How much do you need? 
Peurson. We would like to have $10 million as a safety 
n under this item. 
WiGGLeswortH. You mean $10 million instead of $55 million? 
PrEHRSON. Yes. 
OsrertTAG. In other words, it is going to balance off, but you 
t an additional $10 million as a safety margin? 
Penrson. We do not want to have to come up for cash for 
1954 if the bills should come in and would make it necessary. 
\ir. Ostertaa. As of the end of fiscal year 1954 this will all be 
red up except $38 million? 
\dmiral ScnorrreL. If we get the $55 million. 
\lr. Ostertaa. Why are you asking for the $55 million if you do 
eed it? 
miral ScHorrreL. That was the figure that was worked up very 
n the year and in refining the proposed estimate we find it is no 
‘necessary. 
Admiral CLexron. You realize this is not an unusual thing, Mr. 
stertag. 
Mr. Ostertac. I understand 
Admiral CLexton. We have it work both ways. Some years we 
have to come up and ask for more money. This is just the reverse of 
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Mr. WicGLeswortn. As a matter of interest, are you going to ha 
to spend to these total figures? ) 
Mr. Penrson. No; we would like to believe that we would not 
to As of the present time, we feel we might generate as much 
million in this appropriation—savings. That is subject to 
adjustments, but we try to get as much surplus as we can 
Mr. WicGLesworrn. Any further questions on this item? 
Mr. Osrrertac. I would like to inquire what will be the figure fo) 
s proposed authority, is it $10 million? 
\dmiral ( xTON. $10 million, instead of $55 million 
il SCHOEFFEL. Yes, $10 million. 
eRTAG. The amount has to be established specifically 
al CLtextron. That is correct. 
;GLESWORTH. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
CLexton. Thank you. 
i;GLESWORTH. [ understand Mr. Sheppard has an inquiry 
to Admiral Clexton before we proceed, 
RD. Mr. Chairman, if it is compatible with vour think 
it be advisable to have it placed in the hearings in the 


tuk 
rl 


} \ 
proper place with explanation 
Admiral Clexton, I am reading from a public release dated May 30 
F { ry 4 \ | mani « a Ee . 
19 », YOM the SX paragrapin a {oil WS. 
is there will be no reduction in 1954 
operating aircraft, they will maint 
vatrol squadrons, and 3 Marine wi 
aft amounting to roughly 200 in 1954 
| it of support units. Modernization 
by 100 aircraft in 1954 and 300 in 1955 
g more than 3,000 new modern aircraf 


listening to the figures considered in the hearing that the com- 
mittee 1s presently addressing itself to, the figures presented there in 
the public release do not appear to be compatible, sO | wonder if 
have the answer as to the correctness of the figures presented to 
the committee, if there is a difference, and to the correctness of those 


vou 


in the release, if there is a difference. 

Admiral CLexron. There are 1 or 2 differences Mr. Sheppard 
The discussion of the combat units and the 9,941 operating aircraft 
and the groups or wings are correct. The item where it says, ‘they 
will absorb a reduction in total aireraft,’’? should read ‘‘they will 
absorb a reduction in operating aircraft amounting to, roughly, 
400 in the fiscal vear 1954 and 400 in fiscal year 1955.” As you recall, 
the Navy and Marine Corps had planned to operate 10,704 aircraft 
by 1955 

Mr. SHepparpb. 10,704. 

Admiral CLexton. And they are now going to operate 9,941 
That is approximately 800 aircraft less than planned for fiscal year 
1955. Actually, it is 763 aircraft. Modernization will be slowed up 
327 aircraft in fiscal vear 1954 and by 232 aircraft in fiscal year 1955. 
That makes this data compatible with the figures you mentioned 
The last statement of aircraft production is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I further find reflected in the statement on page 
2 of the last budget, next to the last paragraph, the following: 


Under aircraft 
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for the Navy- 
revised fiscal 1954 budget, the Air Force is scheduled to receive over 2,300 
e aircraft from production in fiscal 1954 than during fiscal 19538. The Navy 
heduled to receive over 800 more aircraft in fiscal 1954 than during fiscal 1953. 
What is your comment pertaining to the figure of 800 as to its accuracy 
has been presented to the committee? 

Admiral CLexton. The aircraft production schedule as of May 25, 
1953, indicates there will be 500 more aircraft received in fiscal 1954 
than during fiscal 1953. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It shows a differential of 300 aircraft in the 2 figures. 

\dmiral CLextron. That is right. 

\ir. Saepparp. No further comment. 

Mir. WiacLeswortn. Is that exactly 500? 

Admiral CLextTon. It is 501. 

As you know, these schedules do shift when deliveries fail. 

Mr. SHppparp. Just a moment, we are addressing ourselves not to 
the future but to the present. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 1953. 


NAVAL RESEARCH 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. CALVIN M. BOLSTER, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL RESEARCH 

DR. EMANUEL R. PIORE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH AND 
CHIEF SCIENTIST 

WILLIAM W. EDWARDS, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF NAVAL RE- 
SEARCH 

CAPT. WILLIS H. BELTZ, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, NAVAL 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 

CAPT. THOMAS B. HALEY, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, 
SPECIAL DEVICES CENTER, SANDS POINT, N. Y. 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSIST- 
ANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


Estimate, Estimate, 


Actual, 1952 1953 1954 


riation or estimate $69, 698, 000 $70, 000, 000 $68, 620, 000 
rred from ‘‘ Emergency fund, Department of Defense,”’ 
nt to Public Law 179 2, 510, 000 315, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate. 000 70, 315. 000 000 
ear balance available 811,119 , 841, 675 380, 000 
bursements from non-Federal sources 5, 696 5, 000 5, 000 
mbursements from other accounts 11, 416, 000 9, 964, 000 7, 783, 000 


otal available for obligation 84, 440, 815 , 625, 675 76, 788, 000 


¢ available in subsequent year- 1, 341, 675 000 


Obligations incurred 83, 099, 140 81, 245, 675 000 
mmparative transfer from 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy” 360, 000 
‘Ships and facilities, Navy” : 915, 000 | 


Total obligations. ---. 84,374, 140 81, 245, 675 76, 788, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of persona] 
roperty (40 U. S. C. 481 (c)) 
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Obligations by activities 


Actual, 
1952 


16, OOO 000 


Mr. WiceLtesworta. We will take up the appropriation for 
“Research,”’ and we have with us Rear Adm. Calvin M. Bolster, 
Chief of Naval Research, who I understand has a brief statement 
for the record. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Bouster. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wiec_eswortn. We will be very glad to hear from you. 

Admiral Bouster. Thank you 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I consider it a 
privilege to have the opportunity to report on the progress and ac- 
complishments of the Office of Naval Research during the past year 
and to discuss the plans of this Office for the coming year as repre- 
sented by our budget submission. 

In general, the efforts of the Office of Naval Research, all of which 
are navywide in character, can be divided into three major areas; 
namely: Administration of patent matters, development of training 
equipment, and conduct of research. 


PATENT ACTIVITIES 


I would like, first, to speak briefly concerning the patent work 
Primary objectives of this activity are to secure and protect the 
Government’s rights in connection with patents stemming from Navy- 
sponsored research and development with substantial monetary savings 
resulting therefrom and to safeguard the Government’s interest in 
cases of alleged Navy infringement of privately owned patents. 
For the past 6 years invention disclosures for patent action have been 
received from naval personnel and contractors at the rate of more than 
1,000 a year. During the past 2 years, to protect the Navy in the 
use of these inventions approximately 900 patent applications have 
been filed and 1,200 patents granted. In each of these cases the Navy 
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| acquire for the Government the use of the new inventions without 
ving to pay royalty or license fees. Experience has consistently 
shown that the savings through these actions have been substantial. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


The second major effort of the Office of Naval Research is the de- 
lopment of training equipment for the training agencies of the 
Department of the Navy. These agencies are responsible for training 
flight operations, sea operations, individual personnel instruction, 
edical techniques, and Marine Corps operations. This effort in- 
ides the development of flight simulators which replace and supplant 
ertain phases of aircraft pilot and crew training, surface and sub- 
wine operational training equipment, target generators which simu- 
ate sonar and radar presentations, fire control and air defense equip- 
ment, and amphibious landing trainers. The objective ef all of these 
lipments is to provide proper simulation of operational proce ae, 
situations and maneuvers to enable the personnel being trained t 
arry out extensive practice without requiring either the cost or the 
hazard which would result from operation of the actual equipment. 
Evaluators which can score and guide the progress of training are 
frequently included in these equipments. The funds requested will 
permit the continued development of such training equipment which 
will contribute greatly to the cperational readiness of fleet personnel. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The third and largest of the programs of the Office of Naval Re- 
search is that concerned with the conduct of research itself. During 
the past year the Office of Naval Research has continued to conduct a 
vigorous research program in those areas of greatest importance to 
the overall technical progress, ope rational efficiency and future tight- 
ing capabilities of the Navy. The objective of this program is to 
support the research and de ‘velopment efforts of the bureaus and the 
Chief of Naval Operations on a continuing basis by providing the 
scientific, engineering, and analytical work necessary to insure superior 
weapons, equipment and operating procedures. 

To achieve this objective requires a carefully planned and well- 
balanced program. Such a program must embrace, in varying 
degrees, almost every major scientific and engineering field, in order 
to support a complex technical organization such as the Navy, which 
of necessity must maintain operating competence and weapon superi- 
ority on a worldwide basis. This program, accordingly includes 
research in scientific fields such as hydrodynamics, oceanography, 
physics, chemistry, metallurgy, mathematics, and biology; in engineer- 

fields such as electronics, electricity, power, underwater sound, 
aeronautics, and structures; and work in critical areas of naval warfare 
such as antisubmarine warfare, mine warfare, and amphibious oper- 
ations, This a accomplishes its goal of providing maximum 
support to the Navy’s development programs both through the con- 
duct of research and through the proof of new principles, by 
demonstration of these principles in the most economic way prac- 
ticable. This procedure avoids the costly development of expensive 
equipment or weapons embodying such principles before the principle 
itself has been demonstrated. 
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METHODS OF CONDUCTING RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The research program is conducted by two methods: First, by 
contract with universities, industrial laboratories, nonprofit research 
institutions; and, second, by performance of the work within naval 
and other Government laboratories It is the policy of the Office of 
Naval Research to have its work performed in that location best 
qualified to do the work. Experience has shown that some work may 
be most economically and effectively accomplished by contract: whili 
other work, for instance, a type requiring extensive naval experienc 
and background can best be carried out in naval laboratories. With 
respect to the latter type, the greatest part of the work performe: 
in naval laboratories covered by this budget will be performed in thi 
Naval Research Laboratory. 


OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES 


In connection with its research programs the Office of Naval 
Research is also charged with certain other navywide responsibilities 
These include responsibility for support and monitorship of Navy 
participation in joint Army-Navy-Air Force research and deve lop- 
ment projects now being conducted in such fields of national a rest 
as air defense and electronic countermeasures. The Office of Naval 
Research also has the responsibility for providing scientific consulting 
services when required to meet Navy needs, »\:14 to provide operational 
evaluation services to the Chief of Naval Operations and the bureaus 
through such activities as the operational evaluation group. All of 
the research carried out by the Office of Naval Research either by 
contract or in Government laboratories and all of the training device 
development projects are coordinated with the other research and 
development programs of the Navy Department through the project 
reviews conducted by the Navy Department Research and Devel- 
opment Review Board. This is a permanent review board functioning 
under the Chief of Naval Operations with membership comprising 
= Chief of Naval Research and appropriate officers from the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Oper: eens Coordination and review of work 
with that being performed by the other Departments is carried out 
by the appropriate panels and committees of the Research and 
Development Board. Technical coordination and interchange of 
technical information concerning work in progress, both among the 
various segments of the Navy Department and with the personnel 
of the other Departments, is accomplished by extensive interchange 
of project data and progress reports but is most effectively carried 
out through intimate association at the working level by the people 
conducting the programs. 

The Office of Naval Research sponsors frequent symposia for the 
purpose of rapid interchange of information within the Navy and with 
the other services in order to make possible the maximum progress in 
each field. The Office of Naval Research also receives important 
assistance, criticism, and guidance from the Naval Research Advisor) 
Committee, which was established in 1946 by Public Law 588, and 
which has proven most valuable n guiding our research effort. | 
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ld like permission to make the list of the current men bership of 
; advisory committee and other pertinent information a part of the 


ii 
In order to give you a clear understand- 


rd of these proceedings. 
of our work and of our role as a supporting research agency, I 
ld also like, if practicable, to present at this time, off the record, 


. 1 
of our research work. 


Research Advisory Committ 
t with and advise the Cl 
in Matters pertaining to 
» to be found as ranking members of and/or a 
he National Researe Council; the Nati 
Atomic Energy Commission; the Research and Deve 
nal Advisory Committee f ( nauti 
the Naval Research Advisory Committee are as follow 
neellor, Washington University, chairman 
National Bureau of Stan l 
le Florez Engineering ( 
of research, Emory University Hospital 
‘ring, Massachusetts Institute 


sor of aeronautical engines 


i sO vice president, Wi eho ectriec Corp 
Kinzel, president, Union Car! earch Laboratories, Ine., 
cnairman 
Admiral P. F. Lee, USN (retired), vice president, Gibbs & Cox Co, 
[. I. Rabi, professor of physics, Columbia University 
W. R. Sears, dean, graduate school of aeronautical engnieering, Cornell 
niversity 
Ef. H. Smith, director, Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
H. N. Stephens, director of research, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co 
J. E. W. Sterling, president, Stanford University 
George D. Stoddard, president, University of Illinois 


Office of Naval Research Contractors, Nobel prize winners 
Affiliation Field of science 


University of California Chemistry 
Research Laboratory, General Electric Do 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y 


University of Rochester Medicine and physiol- 


) 

rey University of Chicago Chemistry 
D. Anderson California Institute of Technology Physics 
Ferm University of Chicago Do 
r Isaac Rabi Columbia Universi Do 
Franck University of Chicago Do 

Bloch Stanford University Nuclear physics and 

electronics 


M. Purcell Harvard University Nuclear physics 


vi 


SOME OF THE SCIENTISTS IN THE OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH CONTRACT 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


ACOUSTICS 


Beranek, L. L., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
R. H., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

ady, W. G., California Institute of Technology 

Herzfeld, K. F. Catholic University 

Hunt, F. V., Harvard University 

Jaffe, H., Brush Development Corporation 
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AERODYNAMICS 


Bleakney, W., Princeton University 

Clauser, F. H., Johns Hopkins University 

Folsom, R. G., University of California 
Kantrowitz, A. R., Cornell University 

Lees, L., Princeton University 

Lin, C. C., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Milliken, C. B., California Institute of Technology 
Zucrow, M. J., Purdue University 


ARCTIC RESEARCH 


Brew, J. O., Harvard University 
Giddings, J., University of Pennsylvania 
Hall, E. R., University of Kansas 
Muller, S. W., Stanford University 
Prescott, G. W., Michigan State 

Steere, W. C., Stanford University 
Wiggins, I. L., Stanford University 


ASTRONOMY 


Stebbins, Joel, University of California 
Struve, Otto, University of California 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Jarron, E. 8. G., University of Chicago 
Brand, Erwin, Columbia University 
Calvin, M., University of California 
Chance, B., University of Pennsylvania 
Ferry, J. D., University of Wisconsin 
Haurowitz, Felix, Indiana University 
Neuberg, Carl, New York Medical College 
Ochoa, Severo, New York Universitv 

Van Neil, Cornelis, Stanford University 


BIOLOGY (MARINE) 


Ershoff, B. H., Emory Thurston Laboratories,"Los Angeles 
Hasler, A. D., University of Wisconsin 
Merriman, Daniel, Yale University of Wisconsin 
Schnierla, T. C., American Museuin of Natural History 
Smith, F. G. W., University of Miami 
Wilbur, Karl, Duke University 

BIOPHYSICS 


Beadle, George, California Institute of Technology 
Davis, Hallowell, Central Institute for the Deaf 
Dunham, T., Jr., University of Rochester 

Hardy, James, Cornell University 

Hartline, H. K., Johns Hopkins University 
Szilard, Leo, University of Chicago 


CHEMISTRY 


Bailar, J., University of Illinois 

Bartlett, P. D., Harvard University 

Burg, A. B., University of Southern California 
Eyring, Henry, University of Utah 

Fuoss, R. M., Yale University 

Hammett, L. P., Columbia University 
Hornig, D., Brown Universit, 

Kharasch, M., University of Chicago 
Kirkwood, J. G., Yale University 
Kistiakowsky, G. B., Harvard University 
Noyes, W. A . Jr., University of Rochester 
Rochow, E., Harvard University 

Taylor, H. 8., Princeton University 
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DENTISTRY 


ton, J. L. T., University of Pennsylvania 
s, Herman, University of California 
n, Floyd A., University of Michigan 


ELECTRONICS 


1, J., University of Illinois 
M., Stanford University 
ton, E., Stanford University 
Horovitz, K., Purdue University 
J. R., Bell Telephone Laboratories 
th, L. P., Cornell University 
wn, F. E., Stanford University 
s, C. H., Columbia University 
Hippel, A. R., Massachusetts Institute’of!/Technology 
er, k., Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn - 
ner, J. B., Massachusetts Institute of /Technology 


GEOGRAPHY 
Yale University 
T., American Geographic Society 
K., University of Pennsylvania 
Louisiana State University 
University of California 


GEOPHYSICS AND OCEANOGRAPHY 


Harvard University 
University of California 
, Columbia University 
O’D., Woods Hole Oceanographic ‘Institution 
, Scripps Institute of Oceanography 
, Scripps Institute of Oceanography 


. R., Seripps Institute of Oceanography 
C., University of Chicago 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
Woolard, G. P., University of Wisconsin, Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
Workman, E. J., New Mexico School of Mines 


HYDRODYNAMICS 


Davidson, K. 8. M., experimental towing tank, Stevens Institute of Technology 
Ippen, A. T., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
napp, R. T., California Institute of Technology 
sset, M. S., California Institute of Technology 
Rouse, H., University of Iowa 
Straub, L. G., University of Minnesota 
Wislicenus, G. F., Johns Hopkins University 


LOGISTICS 


\rrow, K. J., Stanford University 

Boelter, L. M. K., University of California, Los [Angeles 
Cooper, W. W., Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Marschak, J., University of Chicago 

Morgenstern, O., Princeton University 

fucker, A, W., Princeton University 


MATHEMATICS 


\lbert, A. A., University of Chicago 
off, G., Harvard University 

Courant, R., New York University 

Garabedian, P., Stanford University 

Kakutani, 8., Yale University 

Lefschetz, S., Princeton University 

Levinson, N., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Morrey, C. B., University of California 

irray, F, J., Columbia University 





f California 


nicago 


MICROBIOLOGY 


Johnso R n itv of New Mexico 
Krueger, A. P ni tv of California 
Nungester, Walter niversity of Michigan 
Reyniers, James, University of Notre Dame 
Sherwood, N. P., University of Kansas 
Syverton, J. T., University of Minnesota 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


Allison, S. K., University of Chicago 

Bainbridge, K. T., Harvard University 

Bethe, H., Cornell University 

Brode, R. B., University of California 

Deutch, M - Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Fermi, E., University of Chicago 

Kerst, D. W., University of Illinois 

Lauritsen, C. C., California Institute of Technology 
Mitchell, A. C., University of Indiana 

Rabi, I. I., Columbia University 

Rossi, B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Schiff, L. I., Stanford University 

Shein, M., University of Chicago 

Wheeler, J. A., Princeton University 

Williams J. H., University of Minnesota 

Wilson, R., Cornell University 

Zacharias, J. R., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


PERSONNEL TRAINING 


Guilford, J. P., University of Southern California 
Hilgard, E. R., Stanford University 

MecNemar, Quinn, Stanford University 

Stuit, D. B., University of Iowa 

Thorndike, R. L., Columbia University Teachers College 
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PHYSICS 


ss, P. C., University of Washington 
sse, A. V., Temple University 
E., Notre Dame 
4. G., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
C., University of California 
W., Stanford University 
n, F., Duke University 
en, R. S., University of Chicago 
n, H., Ohio State University 
._ B., Rochester University 
nsky, R., Pennsylvania State College 
F., University of Illinois 
J., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
howski, R., Carnegie Institute of Technology 
L., Princeton University 
J. D., Johns Hopkins University 
erland, G B. B. M , University of Michigan 
beck, G., University of Michigan 
Vieck, J., Harvard University 
EK. B., Harvard University 
W. 7 Georgia Institute of Technolog 


PHYSIOLOGY 


J., California Institute of Technology 
enport, Horace, University of Utah 
W. O., University of Rochester 
n, E., University of Minnesota 
R. W.. University of Chicago 
nd fudson W orceste Foundat 


2 Duke Universit 


A., Stanford University 

M. A., Stanford University 

H., University of North Caroling 
n, J., University of California 
W. A., University of Chicago 
S.8., Princeton University 


Off-record discussion. ) 


RELATIONSHIP OF ACTIVITY TO THOSE CONDUCTED BY OTHER BUREAUS 
OF NAVY 

Mr. WieeLeswortnH. For the record, can you draw a line between 
the work in your research and that which is being conducted by the 
different bureaus in the Navy? 

Admiral Boustrsr. I will be glad to do so, 

The research work carried out by the Office of Naval Research is 
for the purpose of providing support to the development programs of 
the bureaus. For this purpose we carry out research in broad areas 
of interest to all of the bureaus, as for instance, in the field of metal- 
lurgy, where one metal might fit an airplane, a ship, or a gun; in fuel, 
lubricants, and in other regular developments. 

We also, as I have explained, do a great deal of engineering work in 
such fields as power, where a new propulsive system will be of interest. 
to all the bureaus. And in electronics, where a new development will 
be of interest to all bureaus. 
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We were established by law, Public Law 588, to provide supporting 
research to the bureaus of the Navy, and as Mr. Floberg explained 
the naval organization is — like an industrial organization, in 
that we have the material bureaus, each operating, on a functional 
basis, on equipments of various kinds. We provide the background 
information, and new materials, from which advances can stem. 

We also are able to provide a great deal of assistance to the bureaus 
in the areas of warfare. We work in close relationship with the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and because of the fact that there are 
several bureaus working on individual elements of major warfare 
problems, such as antisubmarine warfare, the Office of Naval Re- 
search is able to tie these individual elements into one overall workable 
system. 

[ believe that is sufficient, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. Your request, as I understand it, is for 
$68,620,000 which compares with the figure of $70 million in the 
current fiscal year. 


Admiral BotstEer. Yes, sir. 


ESTIMATES, BALANCES AND REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. In addition to the requested appropriation 
the green sheets indicate three other items, bringing your total 
available for 1954 up to $76,788,000 as compared with $81,245,675 
in the current fiscal year. 

Admiral Bouster. Yes, sir 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. Those three items are prior year balances, 


which are available, $380,000. 

Admiral BotstEr. Yes, si 

Mr. WieGLeswortnH. Are cis no-year funds? 

Admiral BoustrerR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortnH. $5,000 for reimbursements from non-Federal 
sources; and $7,783,000 for reimbursements from other accounts. 

What are these reimbursements, first, from non-Federal sources, 
and second, from other accounts? 

Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Wigglesworth, the $5,000 represents anticipated 
reimbursements from the sales of vehicles for replacement purposes 
authorized by Public Law 152, June 30, 1949. 

The $7,783,000 are reimbursements to the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory. The Naval Research Laboratory conduts work not only 
for the office of Naval Research, but also for the other bureaus of 
the Nav ¥, for the Army, for the Air Force, and = other Government 
agencies outside of the Department of Defense—the Atomic Energ) 
Commission, specifically. 

Mr. Wicc.eswortn. Is this all from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission? 

Mr. Epwarps. ‘i sir. 

Admiral Boutster. There are some other bureaus in it. 

Mr. Epwarps. F rom the Navy, the Army, the Air Force, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. This represents research work that you do 
for them? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, si 
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OBLIGATIONS 
\ir. WiceLeswortH. What are your actual obligations as of some 
nt date, overall? 
\dmiral Boustrer. The total obligations and commitments of the 
propriation as of April 30, are $66,806,561. 

WiaeLesworrH. Do you have any funds other than those I 
ve referred to, available for 1954? 
Admiral Botstrer. No, si 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


\ir. WiaGLeswortnH. Without objection we will insert in the rec- 
it this point page 2 of the justification, entitled ‘“‘Appropria- 
Introduction.’ 

lhe statement referred to follows:) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


ecessful development of weapons and equipment for naval use requires con 
ed and determined research of many types and in many varied fields. This is 
suse the weapons themselves must meet a wide variety of operational missions. 
al aircraft missions include the relatively low speed, low altitude search and 
k capabilities of antisubmarine warfare; the high altitude, high speed detec- 
interception, and destruction of enemy aircraft; and such other problems as 
al mine laying, patrol, convoy protection and amphibious air cover. The 
ions of our surface craft and undersea craft also vary greatly and again include 
mber of different operational requirements. Coupled with these widely vary- 
nissions is the inherent naval problem pose 1 by the sea and the environmental 
ions above it and beneath its surface. These combine into the o erall prob- 
satisfactorily developing weapons and eq juipment to operate in aircraft, 
1 aboard surface ships and submarines, in widely varying temperatures and all 
ls of weather, and under the peculiar conditions posed by the operational 
im itself. 
general, the research and development programs carried out by the material 
ius are designed to meet functional requirements, such as an aircraft program, 
p program, or an ordnance program. In conducting the broad supporting 
rch work for the Navy, the Office of Naval Research provides the link which 
ese various functional programs together. This is accomplished through 
duct of supporting research in the fundamental sciences, in such fields of 
nterest as metallurgy, electronics, chemistry, acoustics, and power; and 
) the monitorship of research in broad fields of warfare such as antisub- 
ne warfare, mine warfare, amphibious warfare and air warfare. The Office 
Naval Rese ore h is able, through this broad overall familiarity with the warfare 
tives of the Chief of Naval Operations and the detailed development prob- 
of the bureats, to provide the necessary supporting work which permits the 
ely solution of the many difficult problems faced by the bureaus in their de- 
pment problems, in the development of weapon systems which will most 
tively meet the requirements of the Chief of Naval Operations and in the 
so essential to the long range availability of new principles and techniques. 


} 
y 


lg 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


WiacLeswortH. This appropriation is divided into five budget 
activities, as appears from page 4 of the justifications. 

Budget activity No. 1, which is the biggest item, is for research and 

development, and shows a request for $50,000,000 or a decrease of 


\ 122.3 


2,305 as compared with the current fiscal year. 





CONTRACT RESEARCH PROGRAM 


That item is again broken down into four subitems, the first of 
which ‘or the contract research program 
, indicates that the decrease in budget activities 


proje ] in fact in the request as a whole, of $1.422.305. is mac 
‘areas of research, while maintaining the current level of wo 


on urgent warfare problems, such as air defense and antisubmarin« 


possi bie t] o] a reduction and slowl FS down in the broad supporty 


work, and for operational analysi 

Do I understand correctly that about two-thirds of your work 
under contract? 

Admiral Bousrer. Approximately $40 million out of the $5 
million 1s essentially contractual research. 

[ would like to explain that 80 percent would be a better estimat 


because the al Devices Center does a creat deal of work | 


| 
contract the development of training equipment. This is not 


laboratory in the same sense as the Naval Research Laboratory. |] 
her , they do a certain amount of local development wor 


but they do not have a large laboratory inst 


ot 
allation, since the develop- 

ment of training equipment is largely done by contract. It would be 
fair to say that out of $50 million, perhaps $38 million to $40 million 
is by contracts of various kind I think that is a fair estimate. 

Mr. Wiagueswortx. Do you know how many contracts you have 
in force? 

Admiral Bouster. Yes, *. Approximately 2,100. We hav 


list of the contractors for the record. 


he list referred to follows 


UNIVE! IES, COLLEGES, AND NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS CONDUCTID 
nT Up R CONTRACT WITH THE OFFICE OF Nava 


> SS PP 


Pittsburg! a. 
atical Society, Provi } is 
im of Natural History, New York, N. ¥ 
ological Societ Washington, D. C, 
of Heating a ntilating Engineers, Cleveland, Ohio 
of Naval Architects, New York, N. ¥ 
versitv, Washington, D. C 
e, Amherst, Mass 
ite of North America, New York, N. Y. 
ersitv of, Tucson, Ariz. 
itv ol Fay etteville, Ark. 
Research Foundation, Chicago, II. 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 
sitv, Waco, Tex 
morial Institute, © mbus, Ohio 
Bethany, W. Va 
v, Boston, Mass 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


ee ee ee ee 


>> 
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n, Polytechnie Institute of, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
University, Providence, R. I. 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Mawr Hospital, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
falo, University f, Buffalo, N. Y 
nia Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, Calif. 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif 
I f, Berkeley, Calif 
| ; of, Los Angel s, Cal f 
Uni sity of, Santa Barbara, Calif 
[ sity of, Davis, Calif 
Institu of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Instit te of W ashinet 2. Washington, D 
stitute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio 
University of America, Washington, D. ¢ 
tral Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo 
azo, University of, Chicago, Ll 
iren’s Hospital, Washington, D. C 
lren’s Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
innati, University of, Cincinnati, Ohio 
rk University, Worcester, Mass 
on Agriculture College, Clemson, 8S. C 
ite University, Hamilton, N. \ 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, Calif 
ado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, Colo. 
rado, University of, Boulder, Colo 
fumbia University, New York, N. ¥ 
cticut College, New London, Conn. 
1ecticut, University of, Storrs, Conn, 
servation Foundation, New York, N. Y. 
ell Aeronautical Laboratory, Buffalo, N. \ 
rnell University, Ithaca, N. ¥ 
ton University, Omaha, Nebr 
iouth College, Hanover, N. H 
University of, Newark, Del 
' rsity of, Denver, Colo, 
troit University, Detroit, Mich. 
University, Durham, N. C 
‘ational Testing Service, Princeton, Mf. 
ry University, Kmory, Ga. 
rida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla 
da State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 
rida, University of, Gainesville, Fla 
jham University, New York, N. Y. 
inklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
on College | rie, Pa 
orge Washington University, Washington, 
rge William College, Chicago, Ill. 
getown University, Washington, D. C 
rgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 
zaga University, Spokane, Wash. 
‘ol , Grinnell, lowa 
ann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
University, Cambridge, Mass 
iii University, Honolulu, T. H. 
art and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, N. 
Universitv, Washington, D. ¢ 
ois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ll. 
ois, Southern University of, Carbondale, III 
University of, Urbana, Ill 
, University of, Bloomington, Ind 
» for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 
» for Associated Research, Hanover, N. H. 
>of Gas Technology, Chicago, Hl. 


n oO 


for Cancer Research, Philadelphia, Pa. 


» of Mathematics and Mechanics, New York, N. ¥ 


pt. 1 
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Relations, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ersity ol ity, lowa 

College hiladelphia, Pa 

Brooklyr 

ersity, Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md 


Kan 


Kirksville, 
tv, Bethlehen 
Me Minnvill 

tate University, I 


, Mass 
ambridge, Mass 
Mass 


of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
{ lege of, Loma Linda, Calif. 
istrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa 
w York, N. ¥ 
of, Coral Gables, Fla. 
lege, Kast Lansing, Mich, 
of, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Mi : Institute, Kansas City, Mo. 
Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mi SSISSIPp DE ; i > . State ( ollege, Miss. 
souri, University of, Columbia, 
Monmouth Col , Monmouth, Ill 
fontana State College, Bozeman, 
int Holvoke College, South Hadle, 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, N. 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill 
iseum of Modern Art, New York, N. Y. 
tue A Vlitchell Association, Nantucket, Mass 
of Sciences; Washington, D. C 
ca, University of, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Nevada, University of Re no, Nev. 


New Hampshire, University of, Durham, N. H. 


New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro, N. Mex. 


New Mexic versity of, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
New York Medical College, New York, N. Y. 
New York State Psychiatrie Institute, New York, N. Y. 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 

New York State, University of, Syracuse, N. Y. 

North Carolina State College N.C 

North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, N.C 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill 

Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okt: 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg 

Oregon, University of, Portland, Oreg. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Jefferson Medical College of, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Nor 
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to Rico, University of, Rio Piedras, P. R 
et Sound, College of, Tacoma, Wash. 
jue University, Purdue, Ind. 
ens College, Flushing, N. eo 
lands, University of, Redlands, Calif. 
i College, Portland, Oreg. 
sselaer Polytechnic Institute, New York, N. Y. 
ina Foundation, Boston, Mass. 
le Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 
Institute, Houston, Tex. 
ster, University of, Rochester, N. Y 
rs University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Luke’s Hospital (New York), New York, N. } 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
Lake General Hospital, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Francisco State College Foundation, San Francisco, Calif. 
ta Clara, University of, Santa Clara, Calif. 
unac Lake Study and Craft Guild, Saranac Lake, N. \ 
College, Northampton, Mass 
isonian Institute, Washington, D. C 
ty of American Bacteriologists, Baltimore, Md 
iety of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, New York, N. Y. 
th Carolina, Medical College of the State of, Charleston, 8. C 
th West Foundation for Research and Education, San Antonio, Tex. 
thern Research Institute, Birmingham, Ala. 
ithern California, University of, Los Angeles, Calif 
ngfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
ford Research Institute, Palo Alto, Calif. 
ford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 
ens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J 
thmore College, Swarthmore, Pa 
racuse University, Svracuse, N. Y. 
ple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
essee State College, Nashville, Tenn. 
ssee, University of, Memphis, Tenn. 
as Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Station, Tex. 
sas, University of, Austin, Tex. 
le Research Institute, Princeton, N. J 
lo, University of, Toledo, Ohio 
ideau Foundation, Saranac Lake, N. ¥ 
s College, Medford, Mass 
lane University, New Orleans, La. 
egee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
mn College. Schenectady, oe 2 
ah, University of, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn 
rmont, University of, Burlington, Vt. 
rginia, University of, Charlottesville, Va. 
ike Forrest College, Winston-Salem, N.C 
ishburn University, Topeka, Kans. 
Washington School of Psvchiatry, Washington, D. C 
ishington, State College of, Pullman, Wash. 
hington, University of, Seattle, Wash. 
hington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
ne University, Detroit, Mich. 
Vesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
chita, University of, Wichita, Kans. 
Visconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute, Woods Hole, Mass. 
oreester Foundation, Shrewsbury, Mass. 
reester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 
ile University, New Haven, Conn. 
ller Memorial Central Clinic, Chicago, III. 
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tion Production, Inc., Maywood, II 
ay & Exhibit Specialties Co., Highland Park, Mich, 
Aircraft Co., El Se undo, Calif 
hemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
& Daylay, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
» & Associates, New York, N. Y. 
raphic Display, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ational Research Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Thur ton Laboratory, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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re Devices, Inc., Bayside, N. Y. 
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eering & Research Corp., Hyattsville, Md. 
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Research Laboratory, Boston, Mass, 
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ld Camera & Instrument Corp., Jamaica, N. Y. 
iid Engine & Airplane Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y. 
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gdale Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y 


Tele-Communication Laboratories, Inc., Nutley, N. Y. 


Se otha and Sons, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
rd Instrument Co., Long Island, N. Y. 
estal Research Center, New York, N. Y. 
Frassetto, Roberto, Norfolk, Va. 
ic House, Inec., New York, N. Y. 
ric Flader, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
rdner Display Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., New York, N. Y. 
reneral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
eral Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, Minn. 
reneral Precision Laboratories, Inc., Pleasantville, N. Y. 
tlenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md. 
roodyear Aircraft, Akron, Ohio. 
iray Research & Development Co., Hartford, Conn. 
iraham Crowley and Associates, Chicago, III. 
Haskins Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 
Hefco Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
Henry J. Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hillyer Instrument Co., New York, N. Y. 
Hinekley, and Associates, John A., Chicago, IIL. 
Hoff, Dr. Henry J., Washington, D. C, 
Horizons, Inc., Princeton, N. J. 
Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Calif. 
man Relation Aera Files, New Haven, Conn. 
yveon Man Co., Pasadena, Calif. 
ydrocarbon Research, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Hydrofoil Corp., Washington, D. C. 
Industrial Scientific Co., New York, N. Y 
International Public Opinion, New York, N. Y. 
ackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine. 
ickson & Moreland, Boston, Mass. 
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nt Weather Analysis C enter, New Orleans, La. 
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Kolsman Instrument Division, Detroit, Mich. 
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Kresge Eye Institute, Detroit, Mich. 
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Leech, Herbert Ru: New York, N t. 

Lelch, Inc., Bruce 8., New York, N. Y. 

Lester Associates, Inc., Hastings-On Hudson, N. ¥ 

Link Aviation, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Lionel Corporation, Irvington, N. J. 

Little, A. D., Cambridge, Mass 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 

Lorenz Associates, Ben., New York, N. Y. 

Loucks and Norling Studios, New York, N. Y. 
Luddington Griswald, Saybrock, Conn. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Maico Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Management & Market Research Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Markite Co., New York, N. Y. 

Marshall Theis, Inc., Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 
Maryland Electronic Manufacturing Corp., College Park, Md 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

Mauer Co., Long Island, N. Y. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

McKierman, Terry, Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

Melpar, Inc., Alexandria, Va. 

Metalectro Corp., Bladensburg, Md 

Metallurgical Research & Development Co., Washington, D. C. 
Metropolitan Electrical Manufacturing Co., Long Island, N. Y: 
Miami Shipbuilding Corp., Miami, Fla 

Microcard Corp., La Crosse, Wis 

Mine Safety Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mt. Desert Island Biological Laboratory, Salisbury Cove, Mass 
Movie Lab Film Laboratory, New York, N. Y. 

National Technical Laboratory, Pasadena, Calif. 
Narragansett Marine Laboratory, Kington, Calif. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Newport News, Va 
Newton ( O., Middletown, Conn. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 

Ohio Chemical & Surgical Equipment Co., Madison, Wis. 
Optical Society of America, Cambridge, Mass. 
Optomechanisms, Inc., Mineola, N. Y. 

Owen-Corning Fiberglass ( orp., Toledo, Ohio. 

Paxton, Krueger, and Associates, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Peerless Instrument Co:, Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., Wyndmoor, Pa. 
Perfection Blue Print Co., New York, N. Y. 

Phileo Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sanborn Map Co., Pelham, N. Y. 
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inco Engineering Co., Pasadena, Calif. 

ding Pieture Productions, Inec., Chicago, Ill 
on, John T., New York, N. Y. 

zen Research, St. Paul, Minn. 

odwork Specialties, Chicago, Ill. 

Vottring Manufacturing Co., Altadena, Calif. 
erkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis. 
yh, H. L. & Co., Ine., Philadelphia, Pa. 
rkes Laboratory, Orange Park, Fla. 

Young, Richard E., New York, N. Y. 

Zapffe & Associates, Ear! A., Baltimore, Md. 
rbes Celestial Fix Finder Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio 


otos, George A., New York, N. Y. 


Mr. WieeLteswortH. And that 


‘ducational organizations? 

Admiral Boutsrer. That includes all kinds. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I look over the list of contractors while you 
ontinue the examination, to save time? 


Admiral Bousrer. Certainly. 


J. 


includes both industrial and 


FINANCING OF CONTRACTS 


$33 million represents 


Mr. Wiee.teswortH. How much of this 

nancing of contracts beyond fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Epwarps. I do not know that I can answer the question 
cifically in that way, Mr. Wigglesworth, but our contracts in 
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general are financed on more than a yearly basis. If you will 
at page 5 of the ] istification, the $6,500,000 for the “Special devices 
center” for the development of training devices represents items of 
hardware that wil take about 18 to 24 months to produce. In 
wram, the $33.2 million is for ‘Research contracts.” TT 
particular program is financed for about 18 months beyond the 
of the fiscal year Based on the specific term of each contract the 
average life of all contracts will be about 2 years. 

Mr. WiacLeswortnH. Eighteen months after the fiscal year? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes; at the end of the fiscal vear there will be enou 
carryover so that the program as a total will have about 18 months 


life 


first pi 


{ 
1 
| 


Mr. WiacLeswortn. If you place a contract in fiscal year 
would that contract expire in the middle of fiseal 1955 or the middle 
of 1956? 

Mr. Epwarps. It would depend on the individual contract, usin 
the average of all contracts it would be 2 Vvears away. We have may 
differ¢ Lypes of project s. The majority of the large warfare con- 
tracts are financed for 1 year only while the more fundamental resear 
projects are financed for longer terms. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortsh. Why would this $33 million item for 
contract res earch program, have to be on a2or 2% vear basis? 

Admiral Boxster. In research work, we usually engage a group of 
particularly well-known, competent people to undertake some needed 
job, such as research in electronics counter measures, or underwater 
sound problems. 

Now, it is not practicable, (@) to make a contract and trv to have 
the money all used up in the year vou sign the contract; and (0), it 
is also not practicable to have a laboratory or anybody else in the 
research business take over a job that is going to stop arbitrarily 
at the end of 12 months, regardless of the requirements of the project 
The contractor has to assign a group of research men to a task, who 
are competent in the field, and able to actually carry on the job. 

Our projects are, in general, of the type that take a long time 
We do not know the answer when we start. We are looking for th 
solution. I might give you an example in connection with metal- 
lurgy, that of titanium. We made a project with an outfit to try to 
find a better way to get titanium metal out of the ore. This is for 
the Department of Defense, on a defensewide basis. It took us 
practically all of this fiscal year to find competent people to do 
and the year was almost over before we were able to get the project 
started. The project consists of a lot of small pieces and of people 
working on various parts, but none of it will end at the end of 1 year 
Most of them will be working quite a while. 

Now what we are trying to do is to hit these problems as hard : 
we can and do it in a businesslike way. I just do not see how we can 
arrange a partial payment, or provide for paying for half the job 
when we cannot get competent people to take these jobs for arbitrary 
periods of 12 months or less and when there is no way to make an 
estimate of how long the job will take. 

Mr. Wice_eswortnh. I understand that long lead items require 
financing before the fiscal year 1954. 

Admiral Bouster. Yes, sir. 
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\ir. WiaGLeswortu. The testimony of most of the naval bureaus, 
however, in their respective fields, has been that aside from that situa- 
tion, their contracts generally speaking, are on a 12-month basis. 

\dmiral Botster. We operate the Naval Research Laboratory, on 

2-month basis. Research laboratories receiving funds from us re- 
eive it for 1 year only. When we buv a training device or when we 
co into a development or research project for a new way of doing 
something it takes longer. 

Experience has shown us that with short-term research we cannot 
vet good teamwork, good people—and we are not interested in second- 
rate ones—this was recognized in our public law. 

ONR was the only office in the Defense Department that was given 
-vear availability of funds because the Congress then realized that 

earch business is not a short-term business. 


OFFICER ROTATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Osrertaa. I think the subject of your statement is one which 
relates to your system of officer rotation within your office of research. 

(Admiral Boustrrer. Yes, sir. 

Ir. OsrertaG. Is it practical for you to carry out a system of 
tation? Does such a system somewhat retard the officers from ap- 
ving themselves? 

\dmiral Botsrer. I am not sure I understand your question, sir. 
Mr. Osrerraa. First will you tell us whether or not you have a 

rotation system? 

Admiral Botstrr. We do not control the system of rotation. It 
is controlled by the Bureau of Personnel. 

Mr. Ostertac. Granted. 

Admiral Boutstrer. Many of the officers that I have in my shop 
are there for the seccnd time. I try to get people back who have 
had experience in our work. I, myself, am there the second time. 
| was there from 1947 to 1949 and I was ordered back as Chief of 
Naval Research because of my experience. 

Mr. OstertaG. Would it have been better if you had stayed there 
and received all your rights, privileges, and benefits? 

Admiral Boustrer. I could not have stood it. But I did have 
consistent experience. I have been here since January 1947 and of 
those tours of duty one was in the Office of Naval Research, the 
second tour was as the Assistant Chief for Research and Development 
in the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

[ am now back in charge of research. I have been in the same 
business. I am an aeronautical engineering duty officer and I do 
not have to go to sea. The line officers we get normally for about a 
3-year tour though some of the captains they take at the end of 2. 

The military people lend a very important fleet point of view to us 
and we do not want them too long. We would rather have them 
fresh from the fleet. 

It is good to have them rotated in the case of the line. 

\lso | would like to point out that our program operates essentially 
with the scientific civilian personnel providing the continuity that we 
have to have. 

Dr. Piore has been in ONR since it started. He is the Chief Scientist 
of the Navy Department and is my chief helper. He makes the 
scientific decisions. We have a very fine scientific staff. 
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Our biggest problem is that we lose our people because they ar 
good. We feel we are sort of a training shop. We have lost a lot of 
people because we were one of the first in the business. 

I am happy to have this happen because it attracts other good 
people. 

I am not worried about rotation of people. We are doing all right 
We have good people and we get good people back because they 
to work there. 

Mr. Osterraa. If it is a training ground that is one thing. 

Admiral Boustrer. I did not mean to infer it is a training ground 
but that we do have an experience of success on the part of the peopl 
that come so it does attract other good people. 

That is my point. 


NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Mr. WiceLeswortnH. For the Naval Research Laboratory, you 
request $10 million, the same amount vou had for this fiscal yea 
and you state that that will be supplemented by $7,738,000 in reim- 
bursements which gives you a total of $17,738,000 available for a 
general level of operations stated to be estimated as the same in the 
2 years. 

‘Admiral Botster. I would like to explain that this $7,738,000 is 
an estimate and it is based on the work we think the other agencies 
will want to have performed at the Naval Research Laboratory 
The Naval Research Laboratory is a large going concern for which 
I have the management responsibility. Therefore, I did not feel 
justified in reducing the level of my support to it when I knew that 
the other agencies would inevitably be reducing theirs. So we feel 
that it is proper that our level of support should be kept fairly constant 
since we know that the Air Force, the Army, the AEC and the bureaus 
are likely to reduce theirs. 

We do not know how much. This is our best guess. We think 
it will be less than that. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. What does this 10 million cover, salaries and 
other expenses? 

Admiral Botstrer. It is essentially paying for the things that can 
be identified as direct research work on projects. It is essentially 
salaries. 

Mr. Osterraa. Is it under maintenance of the laboratory? 

Admiral Boustrer. There is a separate project under the mainte- 
nance and operation part of this budget for the Naval Research 
Laboratory that pays for maintenance and operation of the buildings 
and so forth. 

PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiacieswortH. What is the personnel in this laboratory now? 

Mr. Epwarps. Personnel for 1954 will be 3,344 man-years esti- 
mated. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. What is the estimate for 1953? 

Mr. Epwarps. Three thousand four hundred and fifteen man-years. 

Mr. Wieceiesworrn. And is that wholly civilian or does it include 
military? 

Admiral Botster. That is entirely civilian. 
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\ir. WiaGieswortna. Is there military personnel in addition? 

Vir. Epwarps. Yes; there are, though not in the research areas. 
re are 109 military pe rsonnel, 

Mr. WigGLteswortnH. In 1954. 

\dmiral Boutstrrer. One hundred and nine. 

Mr. WiccLeswortsH. In 1954? 

Admiral Boustrer. Yes. 

Mr. WiaceLteswortrH. What is the 1953 figure? 

Ir. Epwarpbs. One hundred and fifteen. 

\Mir. WiegaLeswortH. Do you have a green sheet that shows the 
p in the laboratory by salary and position? 

Mr. Epwarps. Not for the laboratory by itself. I have green 

for the whole Office of Naval Research which shows the detail 

rsonnel services, 

‘ir. WiacLeswortna. It does not show the laboratory. 

ir. Eowarps. Not the functional breakdown of the laboratory; 


sir 
Captain Beirz. We can produce it. 
Mr. Wiectesworrn. Will you please put something in the record 
will show us for 1953 and 1954 practically in green-sheet form the 
personnel setup and your other obligations? 
The data requested follows:) 


OrricE oF NavaL RESEARCH 


nmary of funds requested for Naval Research Laboratory, 1954 budget estimates 


Fise: at Pisces x ‘iscal yee 
Source of support by budget activity I yy - : a - is OBA = 


‘esearch and development: 
Appropriation ‘‘Research, Navy”’ 


nbursements 
Other Navy bureaus-. 
Other Government agencies 


Subtotal, reimbursements 
Total, research and development 


tenance and operation of research facilities 
Appropriation “Research, Navy”’ 


Reimbursements 
Other Navy bureaus 
Other Government agencies 
Non-Federal sources - - 


Subtotal, reimbursements 
Total, maintenance and operation of research facil- 
ities 


Appropriation ‘‘Research, Navy’ 


nd’ total 


Appropriation “‘Research, Navy”’ , 970, 
Reimbursements 
Other Navy bureaus , 748, 7 
Other Government agencies : 
Non-Federal sources 


Subtotal, reimbursements-.... 


Total 
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Naval Research Laboratory, total 


Estimate, 1953 Estimate, 1 


Man 


years 


000 3, 344 
O00 
, 000 
> OOO 
000 
OOU 


000 


mn 
OOO 
000 


000 
», OOO 


10, 000, 000 10, 004 


reimbursements 


Estimate, 1953 Estimate, 1954 


N l- . 
fan A mount Man 
years years 


969 5 000 
000 


reproduction 


contractual services 


ices performed Dy other 


000 
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j 
obligations 


Vaintenance and operation of research facilities, direc 


Actual, 1952 


O00 


e and opert esearch tae 


Amount 


$98, OOK 


Pate nts 


Actual, 1952 k 1953 cstimate, 1954 


Man- 


mount Amount 


$86, 000 $70, 000 


unication ser 
nd utility ser 


ind repre 


contractual 


perfort 


70, 000 
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SPECIAL DEVICES CENTER 


For the Special Devices Center you are asking $6,500,000, the sam 
figure as was available in the current fiscal year. This is said to | 
the Navy’s center for the design and development of training equi 
ment and training techniques and it is also stated that the funds 
requested for the research and development program of the Special 
Devices Center are based on a listing of individual research projects 
and projects for the development of specific devices or units of training 
equipment which, in total, constitutes the program for the fiscal yea: 
1954 

This item similarly covers salaries and expenses, I take it. 

Admiral Bouster. No, sir; this 6.5 million for research and develop- 
ment in special devices pays for the development of specific training 
equipments essentially for the various training agencies of the Navy 
It is to pay for contracts with companies to develop these training 
devices 

There are a great many kinds of training devices. Some are small 
and some are large but they all generally provide training in various 
kinds of simulated operational situations. 

Mr. WieeLtesworts. How much is in here for contracts and ho 
much for administration expense? 

Mr. Epwarps. It ts all contract 

Mr. WiaeLesworrn. It is all contract. How many contracts? 

Mr. Epwarps. Approximately 160. 

Mr. WieeLesworta. Do you have a list of these contracts that we 
can look at? 

Admiral Boustrer. Yes, sir 

Mr. WiaeLtesworrH. You are requesting $294,000 for your Under- 
water Sound Reference Laboratory, the same figure as in the current 
fiscal year, apparently for the evaluation of the effectiveness of under- 
water accoustical equipment and its standardization. 

Admiral Bouster. Yes, sir, this is really a bureau of standards in 
the field of underwater sound. 

There is no other agency except the navy interested in under wate! 
accoustics so we operate this laboratory. It is located on a lake wher 
the temperatures are right and the bottom is right so that they cai 
calibrate all of the underwater sound equipment used by various nav\ 
contractors or anybody else needing it. These standards are rotated 
back and forth so that everybody in the business is building these 
things to the same standards. 

It is the national standards in this field. It is a very modest, and 
I think a very well run, facility. 

Mr. Wicc.eswortu. This money is for salaries and expenses? 

Admiral Boustrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. What is the personnel in this laboratory? 

Mr. Epwarps. In this particular portion there are 47 man-years 
in 1954. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What will it be in 1953? 

Mr. Epwarps. Forty-seven also, sir. 

Mr. WiccLteswortu. You estimate an increase in project load from 
198 to 210. 

Admiral Bouster. Yes, sir 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Any questions on budget activity No. 1, Mr 
Osterlag? 
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rIONSHIP OF OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH TO OTHER RESEARCH 
ACTIVITIES OF NAVY 


\ir. OsterTAG. Granted, Admiral, that the Office of Naval Re- 
h is provided for by law, yet in the Navy we hive research and 
elopment under Navy personnel, Marine Corps, aircraft and 
ties, ships and facilities, ordnance and facilities, medical care, 
| engineering, and servicewide supply and finance, in addition to 
r appropriation. 

While you covered certain phases of your general operations in your 
ing statement will you kindly tell us about the relationship of 

ir office to the other research activities in the Navy? 

\dmiral Bousrer. We are essentially the supporting activity that 
to tie all the segments together. 

have by law and also by duty assignment, a responsibility to 
limate research navywide. If you will look at the Navy’s 
nization you will see that each one of the segments that the 


aus have presented, such as in the field of aeronautics, ships or 
1 


sonnel, or supplies and accounts is on some particular functional 

onsibility of the Navy. 

lhe need for tying this work together was recognized at the end 
he war. It was also evident during the war, and so we were 
ight into being to do that, and we do it in a number of ways. 

We do it by conducting a research program which essentially tries 
meet the needs of all bureaus in the fields in which the Navy is 
rested. 

We also do it by trying to help them, through bringing them 

gether and bringing new information to them. Also there are a 
mber of areas that require tying together in the field of weapons 

stems, such as the antisubmarine field, or the air defense field, in 

hich the Bureau of Aeronautics might be working on an airplane, 
the Bureau of Ships on the ship part of it, and the Bureau of Ordnance 


a weapon. We try to look at the total problem to make sure 


ybody knows what everybody else is doing and that the overall 

result is an effective system. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. Do you have such jurisdiction and responsibility? 

Admiral Boutster. I do as a member of the Review Board that 
reviews their projects. 

| have jurisdiction to the extent that I work with the Secretary 
directly. I am responsible to Mr. Floberg. I cannot control their 
money other than through recommendations but I actually function 
as a coordination man, a coordinator of research insofar as I can. 
\ctually I bring the assistant chiefs of all the bureaus together and 
tell them what we are trying to do and work things out. 

he bureaus are their own bosses as to how they spend their money, 
but we have a system of coordination that insures that the projects 
they work on are reviewed and approved by me through Admiral 
Curts’ organization. 

Dr. Piorz. May I use the analogy of General Electric? You come 
m New York near some of the plants of the General Electric Co. 
"he General Electric Co. at Schenectady maintains a general research 
laboratory and also general engineering laboratory. 

They do research for all components of General Electric—the Pitts- 
field plant, the Syracuse plant, Hot Point Division, on all problems 
U are across the board. 


; 
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The bureaus are essentially the operating agencies when you com- 
pare it to General Electric and we are the general research activ 

For example, ONR supports electronic countermeasures work. 
is a classified project The approach is general. Vacuum tubes ar 
being developed for frequencies that we think are important 

When we get these principles worked out, and the tubes developed 
the Bureau of Ships will package it for ship application, the Bure: 
of Aeronautics will package it for airborne application but we try to 
make sure that the basic information is available to the bureaus 
so that they go ahead rapidly. Our function is very much like t 
general research laboratory at Schenectady supporting the operat 
components of General Electric Co. 

The only reason they exist is to make sure the operating compani 
of the company have the dope they need. 

I just wanted to clear this point up The coordination problem 
another problem that Admiral Bolster talks about. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Where you find that the research and developm 
program, or a certain project might, in your judgment, be either a 
duplication of effort or activity that is m conflict with a balanced o 
coordinated program, do you have means whereby you can control 
stop or alter such plans within other agencies or bureaus in th 
Department of the Nav y? 


] 


.dmiral BousTerR. | can give vou an example 


or 


I think this should be off the record. 


Discussion was continued off the record 


Admiral Botster. We do this on a continuing basis. Our Nava 


lv for that purpose 


Mr. OsTERTAG ra do that, Admiral, then a part of the dis 
turbance that is in 1 mind is somewhat relieved because I havi 
been concerned over the possible lack of coordination and relation 
ships over the tremendous amount of research that is being carri 
on in our Militarv Establishment 


me Division is se Ip essentia 


REIMBURSEMENT NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


In connection with item No. 2 under your Naval Research Lab- 
oratory on page 10 | note that under reimbursements you anticipat 
only one million one hundred thousand from other agencies as com- 
pared with $3,172,000 for fiscal 1953. That is a substantial decreas 
How do you account for your estimate of this item? Is there any 
particular reason for it? 

Admiral Boustrrer. There is a good reason. I have to go off the 
record to tel] you, sir 

Discussion off the record 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. OsrertaG. In connection with budget activity No. 1, research 
and development, it calls for an approximate expenditure of $50) 
million for fiseal 1954 

Is the major part of this activity contract work? 

(Admiral Bousrer. Yes, sir 

Mr. Osrertragc. At the expense of repeating, would you kindls 
give me the figure as to the unexpended balance as of June 30 this year? 





Epwarps. Unexpended balance for the whole research and 
lopment activity? 
\ir. OsrertaG. Under research and development. 
\dmiral Bousrer. The $50 million, the research and development 
ty, activity No. 1. 
Epwarps. There will be $66 million unexpended balance as of 
0, 1953. That will include the Naval Research Laboratory and 
ial Devices Center, the Under-Water Sound Reference Laboratory 
ll as the contract research program. That is the total budget 
ty No. 1. 
Mr. Osvrertac. That will give you approximately $116 million as 
enter this fiscal year? 
Epwarps. The fiscal year 1954. That is correct. 
OsterTAG. How much of your unexpended balance is obligated? 
\ir. Epwarps. Of our enexpended balance at this point? 
Mr. OsterTAG. Yes. 
\ir. Epwarpbs. Mr. Ostertag 


S) 


it is about 90 percent. 
exact percentage referred to is 93 percent.) 
The entire unexpended balance from 1952 is obligated and we are 
rrently obligated against the 1953 availability up around 85 to 86 
reent 
Mr. Osrertaa. What would your estimated expenditures be for 
al 1954? 
Epwarps. Approximately $51 million. 
OstrertTaG. Which will leave a carryover of about $65 million 
0 1955. 
r. Epwarps. That is right. 
r. OsterTAG. Will that entire amount be obligated? 
\ir. Epwarps. Yes; it will be. 
Mr. OstertaG. Mostly in contracts. 
Mr. Epwarps. Almost entirely in contracts? 
Mr. Osrertraa. Contracts which will extend for what period of 


[ 
\f 
\i 


Mr. Epwarps. Contracts which will extend for varying periods of 
ime, sir. There are many ways of explaining it. 

Since we obligate contracts daily throughout the year and not on 
the first day of the year, it is inevitable that there will be an unex- 
pended balance at the end of the year, and our experience shows that 
t will be somewhere in the neighborhood of 70 percent on ali contracts 
f our type. 
| have studied this many times and no matter how you do it, even 
you assume the most perfect conditions, 70 percent of our contracts 

be unexpended at the end of the year. 

The perfect conditions I mentioned assume that we obligate on an 

wt schedule, that contractors start to work the day we obligate 

contract, that they then turn their bills in exactly on time, and 
e bills are paid immediately. 

In addition we have 3 or rather 2 different reasons for our unex- 
nded balance. Under the Special Devices Center you have the 

elopment of training devices. These are not production items, 

rather they are development items. In this type of item you 
now what you want to end up with, but you are not exactly sure 
w to do it when you start. Our experience to date has been it will 
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take between 18 and 24 months from the time a contract is sign 
until the prototype of the training device is finished. That accounts 
for about $11 million of the unexpended balance at the end of 1954 

Naval Research Laboratory will also have a small unexpend 
balance of about $4 million which is tied up in 1 or 2 contracts fo 
research equipment that is being provided to them to carry on tl] 
research 

The particular equipment in question requires a long lead tim 
principally because it is necessary to develop 1 device, use it, and 
prov ide the second one with the necessary modifications and keep that 
up through 3 or 4 devices. The time on this particular project, th 
unexpended balance is all essentially 1 project incidentally, will 
about 18 months to completion, I believe. 

Captain Breurz. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. The major portion of our unexpended balance: 
however, is in the contract research program, budget activity 1-A 
That is where we have the projec ts that Admiral Bolster explained a 
few moments ago with a life of 1.5 to 2 years. 

We attempt to get people to work with us for a reasonable length o| 
time based on the caliber of the people we want to work for us and 
the nature and length of the project. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Do you have a time schedule or limit in connectio1 
with these contracts? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Are they moving on schedule or do you encounte: 
unexpected developments that require an extension of time? 

Mir. Epwarps. I would sav they are moving on schedule, becau 


the contracts themselves are essentially a service-and-term-type con 
tract. When the contract is negotiated with the university it is for 
a specific period of time. 

The money is made available for 1 or 2 years depending upon th 
project and upon the person we are attempting to get to work. 


JURISDICTION AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. OsrertaGc. Admiral Bolster, does your control or respons 
bilities relate to this whole question of coordination and time sched- 
iles? After all, it is quite evident that these developments will hav: 
a relationship to whatever develops somewhere else. In other words 
there are many component paris, all of which are essential to thes: 
vast facilities. 

How do you handle that? Is such timing and coordination within 
the jurisdiction of your office? 

Admiral Botsrer. If you mean, sir, do we try to control the length 
of contracts, I wo id not honestly A able to say we do. I think this 
is within the management prerogatives of the bureau chiefs. 

They should run their programs in a businesslike way. The thing 
I am interested in essentially is the techvical content, what they ar 
working up, what they work on, are they working on the right things’ 
Review of business procedures is not my function. The Office of 
Naval Materiel has the business responsibility under the Assistant 
Secretary to see that the business activities of the Navy are run in 
the proper way. I do not get into that except in a couple of instances 
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re we were trying to help everybody get better-type research 
racts and sometimes in patent matters. 

\ir. OsteRTAG. And also as a member of the Board? 

\dmiral Bouster. Yes; on the Research and Development Board 
Vr. Floberg’s deputy on the big Board and | am a member of 

Navy’s Review Board. 

\dmiral CLexton. We have to give special consideration to this 
ypriation because it has in it those items that we, as a Navy, 
assist the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the Army, and 

Secretary of the Air Force. In addition, this type of research 

‘ich we do for the entire Navy has put us far ahead in some areas, 
so that the bureaus can then carry it on and move ahead 

(he bureaus could never on their own have gone as far ahead in 
the program which was explained to vou off the record, without the 
esearch outlined here. This is the work of patient people, and you 
hould not run it up and down. You will get very little out of it. 

Mr. OsrerraG. This is the key. 

\dmiral Bousrer. This is the key. 


\ 


EXAMPLES OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. Suerparp. I have been checking over the contracts and 
definition of projects in order that I may interpret the information 
supplied me properly, and I find in the items on the extreme right 
side what I take to be contract numbers, account numbers, appro- 
priation numbers, and then an obligation which would indicate to 


e the obligations incurred against the project; is that correct? 


\dmiral Botsrer. That is correct. 

\fr. SHepparb. I want to be perfectly frank with you. I have 
icked out of here what by some might be considered a facetious 
operation. I am doing that for a specific purpose. Many I would 
consider as understandable functions. However, I find the following 
and they are in the category that might possibly be considered 
facetious, 

Reflected on page 20, ‘‘Water loss in desert birds, $12,449.”’ 

pons | am under the impression from my previous knowledge and associa- 
cched tion with your work that there is a definite reason for that, but those 
ha who have not had the same associations might look on that facetiously. 
words Will you define for the record what interest we have in a desert bird 
thes losing water? 

Admiral BousrEr. | would like to ask Dr. Piore to do this. 

Dr. Priore. If I might start with a few numbers. This project was 
run for 1 year out of the 1951 appropriation. 

Second, the thing is related to the whole problem of survival at 
sea, although it concerns itself with birds. 

Mr. OsrerraG. Do you mean survival of birds or human beings? 

Dr. Piorr. Human beings. How well a man can survive without 
water when he is shipwrecked or gets into one of these rubber rafts at 
sea is the question. 

Mr. Suepparpb. In other words, you are doing research into what 
the Frenchman literally did on his trip where he survived so many 
days on what he captured out of the sea and out of the air, and this 
research is slanted toward that? 

Dr. Priore. It is directly related to the problem 
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You do not want to use humans, and these birds somehow survi 
in the desert. 

Mr. OstertaGc. Can you find out what a human being can do wher 
you know what a bird can do? 

Dr. Prorn. You come much closer to understanding the physiology 
of the body. 

Mr. SHepparp. Apply the same thinking as you do with the guinea- 
pig operation? 

Dr. Priore. This is precisely the thinking. If you ask me how 
successful this was and why we did not continue it beyond any ex- 
tended period, beyond a year, I would have to look it up. 

[t may have been very successful in a year and may just not have 
worked out. This I do not know. 

Mr. SHepparp. Reflected on page 29—and this is one I am per- 
sonally interested in—‘‘Uncertain decision making, L. Hurwiez, 
$110,700.” 

Dr. Prorr. This general program is undertaken by consultation 
both with the Bureau of Naval Personnel and the Bureau of Medicin 
and Surgery. 

I am not sure whether this project is still going. The last allocation 
was from fiscal 1952 funds. This is related to broad problem of people 
losing their ability to operate under stress and trying to understand 
what you do when you have the situation in a submarine when it 
gets depth charged. There are occasions when your responsible 
officers start going to pieces under prolonged attack. You cannot do 
anything to cope with this situation until you understand the processes 
and improve your selection and related problems. 

Mr. Suepparp. Reflected on page 5, ‘‘Student selection of employer, 

P. Bush.” It was a small amount of money. 

Dr. Prone. We had for a period of time a program known as the 
scientific personnel program. The last allocation was made in 1952 
fiscal year. We have terminated this program. The reason for our 
initiating this program was based on the fact that the Navy spends 
about half its research and development moneys in its own experi- 
mental establishments. All of us are aware that somehow the Gov- 
ernment laboratories do not get the best people out of the colleges 
The better student wants to remain at the university as his first 
choice; the second choice is private enterprise; the third choice is the 
Government laboratory. We were attempting to cope with this 
problem. 

We went out of this general field simply because we felt that this 
was a responsibility basically of the National Science Foundation 
Initially we were in this area because we had such a large group of 
scientific people working in naval laboratories. We were trying to 
see how to improve the quality of people getting jobs in naval labora- 
tories. . 

Mr. Suerparp. With reference to another investigation, ‘“Metabo- 
lism of desert animals,’ would that be along the general subsistence 
lines as the bird category? 

Dr. Prorn. Yes; it is precisely the same. 

Mr. Suepparp. Frankly, gentlemen, I picked these out because 
they might be looked upon extremely facetiously; yet, back of then 
there must be an evident reason or you would not have them there. 
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Dr. Priore. These survival activities are always undertaken with 
the concurrence of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. ‘These are 
not trivial problems. Assurance of survival not only saves life but 
also improves morale. 

Mr. SuepparD. | think the titles are certainly definitive; and, 
furthermore, as long as the work is meritorious to the degree of invest- 
ing in it, I think the title should be definitive. 

lt might appeal to the psychology of some people in a facetious 

nner but that is not the answer. 


PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS ENUMERATED IN SPECIFIC FIELDS 


{nother thing I noted in the setup here and would like to have 
lefined for me is where these individuals are enumerated in connection 
with the specific fields. For example, I see on page 52 a study of 
acoustics, F. V. Hunt. 

What does that mean? Does that mean we are paymg to Mr. F. V. 
Hunt this monev or does it mean Mr. F. V. Hunt is working at Harvard 

niversity at Cambridge, Mass., assigned to this particular budget? 

Dr. Prorn. F. V. Hunt is the head of the Acoustics Laboratory 
there. We always try to put the name of the headman in this sum- 
inary so if you want to get an authoritative opinion of what is going 
on there you get in touch with the headman. 

sibl Mr. SHepparp. It is not indicative of the fact that sums are being 

tb do paid to individuals but are being paid to the imstitution enumerated 

‘SSeS n the left-hand side who are part of the contract you negotiate with 
institutions? 

Dr. Prorr. Yes. Actually Professor Hunt at Harvard gets no pay 
directly out of this contract and never did. 

Mr. Soepparp. He may get no pay out of this contract. 1 assume 
he gets his pay from the university. 

Dr. Prong. From the Harvard University endowment. 

Mr. SHepparp. However | think perhaps your answer would be a 
ttle bit of a misapplication because if it went into the general fund 
ontractually why wouldn’t he be a recipient of the payroll of the 
nstitution? 

Dr. Prone. The funds do not go into the general operating fund of 
Harvard in this specific case. They go tO pay post doctorate and pre- 
doctorate people working on acoustics, mostly underwater acoustics. 
Professor Hunt’s time and supervision, as in the case of a large num- 

r of our contracts, is contributed to the project free of charge. 

Professor Hunt happens to be one of the great authorities in this 
yuntry on underwater acoustics. During the war he ran a large 
laboratory under OSRD which was directed by Vannevar Bush. We 
tried to continue this effort at a smaller scale. 

Some of the suggestions in regard to the off-the-record presentation 

tabo nitially came from Professor Hunt a number of years ago. 
bence 


AVAILABILITY OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


cifically in many of its details, aren’t you finding it extremely difficult 
to get the scientific minds you want for specific types of investigation? 
Admiral Bousrrr. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Suepparp. In this field of investigation enumerated here, spe- 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Do you or do you not find it somewhat diffic 
insofar as availability of scientific minds may be to get all of the 
individuals that you want covering the diverse fields that you have to 
go into or do you find a ready field of personalities, scientifically 
speaking? 

Dr. Prone. Our whole operation is based on good people. We will 
not give a contract to anyone unless we feel he has the competence a 
training to give us information that is needed. 

Once you have this sort of criterion you have to always look for 
people and they are difficult to find. There are certain areas that are 
critically short in this country in certain fields that are vital to the 
Navy. 

Some of these fields for example, are oceanography and hydro- 
dynamics. Part of it is due to, if I may go on, a certain lack of 
interest in the scientific community in this country and in the world 
in an area known as classical physics. Everyone is interested in the 
atom and the star. Some of the areas in classical physics need people 
badly. One can talk for hours on this thing. It is a very complex 
and difficult problem. 

Mr. Suepparp. I used to spend considerable time on acquiring 
as — h education as I could in a field I was ill-prepared for primarily 

I always found a very interesting place to go and people to discuss 
issues with. As I see the changing mechanical world we are presently 
in, it would definitely occur to me there are many research problems 
that would be difficult to do research in at the moment. 

Why? Because the entire background of the scientific minds 
this country in my opinion has been more or less based upon the 
yardsticks of past experience and we have been hit now with an 
entirely new advance particularly as we apply it to our dynamic 
guided missiles, and so forth. How soon we are going to pick up the 
slack remains to be seen. There is a certain realm of time that enters 
into the training of scientists in all of the fields and particularly 
would that apply in the extremely new fields; is that correct? 

Dr. Prone. That is right, Mr. Sheppard. You stated it very 
well, I personally agree with your analysis. We are short of people 
in certain areas that are very vital to making progress in weapon 
development. 

Mr. SaeresEn. I think it had been generally understood in the 
whole world that while we are devoting energy to the scientific field 
of training people they have been ahead of our country en 
because of our commercial concept as compared to Europear 
ang 

There is in my opinion a definite hiatus of mentalities here that 
[ sincer¢ * hope is not going to react to our detriment over the long 
haul but it is a question that will be difficult to research because ther: 
are so many components 

What inducement will be ultimately created remains to be seen. 
Whether finance would be a controlling factor I do not know, security 
of family, and so forth, but somewhere along the line I have always 
felt that this should have, that there should be an inducement for men 
to spend their lives in the scientific fields and have some degree of 
security and remuneration. 

It is an interesting situation and my experience with you people 
is that you have been doing a very constructive job and insofar as I 
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ve been able to check back on your records you have been careful 
the adjudication of your funds insofar as just letting them be tossed 
of the window, as it were. 
| would assume you are continuing to follow that practice and re- 
ning it as you can. 


That is all. 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 


\ir. WiaGLeswortnH. Budget activity No. 2 is for maintenance and 
ration of research facilities. 
You request $12,469,000, a reduction of $807,000 as compared to 
the current fiscal year. 
The Naval Research Laboratory request shows a decrease of 
$599,000; for the Special Devices Center, your request shows a reduc- 
nm of $145,000. Your Underwater Sound Reference Laboratory, 
juest reflects a decrease of $17,000. 
Your branch offices request reflects a decrease of $41,000 and for 
other administrative expenses, your request shows a decrease of $5,000. 
notice under the ‘““Naval Research Laboratory” the justifications 
indicate that the ratio of maintenance and operations funds to program 
; has increased from 30.5 to 31.6 percent from 1953 to 1954 and 
in terms of dollars the maintenance funds have decreased $600,000 
while program funds have increased $2,200,000. 
Why the increase in program funds? 

\dmiral Botstrer. I think there is a decrease in program funds. 

\[r. Wiaaiteswortn. I beg your pardon. A decrease of $2,200,000. 
\dmiral Botstrer. The decrease in program funds is essentially due 
the fact that the support from the bureaus, the other departments, 

and the Atomic Energy Commission, will be less in fiscal 1954 than 

' ] 


>. 


\s I mentioned earlier, the support from this appropriation will be 

pt at the same level or rather we will attempt to keep it at the same 

vel to partially offset decreased support from other sources. This is 
n order to avoid too rapid a shrinkage of this laboratory which is 
ssentially a large civilian establishment which you just cannot shrink 
too fast and maintain scientific productivity. 

Mr. Wicciesworta. For your branch offices you re quest $1,375,000 

pared with $1,416,500 in the current fiscal year. There appear 
) be 6 offices in this country and 1 in London, is that correct? 
\dmiral Bouster. There are 5 in this country, sir, and 1 in London. 
here is one, the southeastern area group, that is administered out of 
ONR proper. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. The justifications state that the contract re- 
rch program under branch offices is a widely dispersed program 
bracing more than 1,000 individual projects divided among more 

250 contractors. 
ls this program in addition to the program we have been talking 

it? 

\dmiral Botstrer. No, sir; this is the program we have been talking 
ut, sir, 


| want to point out here that by direction of the Secretary of the 
‘avy our branch offices administer university-type contracts for all 
Navy, all the bureaus. 


\ 
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This is to centralize this type of relationship between the Navy 
the universities and not have 4 or 5 different people walking in and out 
Insofar as it is practicable, we are doing that. Now it takes time 
It is not something you can do overnight We are centralizing t! 
responsibility within our branch offices and it frankly is quite a larg 
workload. We have not been able to do it completely. 
Mr. WieeiteswortH. This $1,375,000 is for salaries and expenses? 
Admiral Boustrrr. Yes, sit 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiae_esworrH. What is the personnel in these six offices? 

Mr. Epwarps. There will be approximately 203 man-years in bot! 
1953 and 1954. 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. Have you always had these branch offices? 

Admiral Boustrer. Yes, sir; they are an essential part of our 
operation. They provide the very necessary local liaison with th 
research people and provide a very important service to the Navy in 
seeing that the work that is going on is what we intended it to be and 
to provide the local contacts with the far-flung program. 

We just could not do it from Washington efficiently. It provides 
people who look at it from the administrative or business point of 
view and others who look at it from the scientific point of view. 

The staff has to comprise really a branch segment in the field of the 
office of Naval Research in the various scientific areas, 

Mr. W IGGLESWORTH, Would you say that this is primarily inspec- 
tion work 

Admiral Bousrer. No, sir, it is not. It is essentiaily scientifi 
and business administration. You can’t truly inspect a research 
project like you would inspect a new piece of equipment. What they 
do is to talk to the researcher and see what he is doing and if he is 
doing the thing we thought he was doing; whether he can reorient his 
program more spec ific ally to meet Nav y nee ‘ds. 

It provides a man that can go into the university and speak the 
same language as the man doing the work. The average inspecto! 
cannot 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. You have almost one person doing this work 
for every contractor? 

Admiral Bousrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Wice.eswortnu. Two hundred and fifty contractors and two 
hundred and three persons. 

Mr. Epwarps. Branch offices are inclusive of others than contract 
administrators and scientists. You have your security personnel and 
general administrative clerks, typists, people who write the letters, 
and so forth. 

You can say there are 203 people and if there are 200 contractors 
there is 1 for each. However, the contract administrators and the 
scientists, are naturally way fewer than the total of 203. 

Mr. WiacLteswortu. Under your other administrative expenses, 
$88,000, vou have got some more money for inspection of naval 
materiel, haven’t you? 

Admiral Bousrer. Yes, sir. That is a transfer of funds from our 
appropriation to the Office of Naval Materiel which runs the inspectors, 
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for work carried out for us in the field of development of special 
devices or training equipment. 

There are many things that the Special Devices Center develops 
which are hardware items. This is the area where appropriate inspec- 
tion is made by the people under the Inspector of Naval Materiel. 

[In the same way that they use our services for scientific work we 
have them do certain work for us in the hardware field. 

Mr. WicGLteswortru. Mr. Sheppard, do you have something? 


BENEFICIAL SUGGESTION PROGRAM 


\ir. SHerParb. One item reflected on page 26 of the justification, 
“Beneficial suggestions,’’ estimated for 1954, $1,500. The same as 
1953. I would be inclined to assume from the figure either you were 
not getting many suggestions or not paying muc hh for them. Which 
of the two assumptions would be the proper one? 

Mr. Epwarps. The beneficial suggestion program is run as one 

ogram for the entire Navy and T can’t tell you exactly on what 
basis the distribution of funds is determined but this amount is our 
contribution toward the total cost. This does not reflect suggestions 
we make or those that are good. It is just our portion of the cost. 

\ir. SHepprarD. I would hope the suggestions you get would be the 
equivalent of that, particularly in the field in which you operate. 

No further comments, Mr. Chairman. 


INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE OF TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wiacteswortu. For budget activity three, “Installation and 
maintenance of training equipment,’ you request $3,251,000 as 
compared with $3,251,370 in the current year. 

This apparently includes training equipment at the Special Devices 
Center and technical supervision and direction, installation, mainte- 
nance, and modification of training equipment, service contracts, 
overhaul and repair, and spare parts. 

Admiral Bouster. Yes. 

Mr. WieeLteswortn. There is technical supervision and direction 
for which you want $305,000 composed of 65 engineering technicians, 
training specialists and supporting personnel. That is here in Wash- 
ington, is it? 

Admiral Botstrer. No, sir. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. Where is this, at your branch offices? 

Admiral Boutstrr. No, sir. It is at the Special Devices Center 
located on Long Island. This is the activity that develops the training 
equipments. 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortu. For service contracts you request $1,186,000. 
That is $270,000 more than you have in the current fiscal year. 

What is the explanation of that? 

Admiral Bousrer. Essentially the reason for that, sir, is that in 
fiscal 1951 and 1952 when we had an expanded program, an increasing 
number of training devices were ordered which are now being delivered. 

This item is a service to keep these devices operative at the training 
establishments, the naval air stations at Pensacola and Jacksonville, 
and various other places where people are being trained. These 
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services are provided to keep the equipment going. The workload in 
this field will be greater in fiscal 1954 than it has been in 1953. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. I notice you got along with $657,220 in 1952 
and it is now up to $1,186,000. 

Admiral Boutster. That is a good example, sir, of the time it takes 
to get these things built and installed and operating. It is an indica- 
tion of the delivery of items ordered perhaps 2 or more years ago. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. For your “Branch offices’? you request 
$111,000, the same amount as in current fiscal year to cover the spe 
devices center groups and matters pertaining to installation and main- 
tenance of training equipment. 

Why isn’t that taken care of by installation and maintenance and 
modification, the item we have just been discussing? 

Admiral Botstrer. These funds are to pay for small sections of 
personnel located in three of our branch offices to handle specific 
problems arising out of the special devices program. ‘They actually 
are located at Pasadena, San Francisco, and Chicago and are in the 
areas where there is the greatest concentration of Navy training and 
use of this equipment. They are acting as consultants and helpers 
seeing that this equipment is properly used and that our program 
runs properly. 

Mr. Suepparp. I have no questions further, Mr. Chairman. 


PATENTS 


Mr. Wieeteswortu. Under budget activity 4, ‘Patents,’ you 
request $770,000 as compared with $777,000 in the current fiscal yea 

You have explained the patent work in your opening statement 

There is appare ntly a reduction in workload anticipate d as reflected 
on page 35 of the justification. How many people have you got in 
this field? 

Mr. Epwarps. 120 man-years of personnel in both years. No, | 
am sorry. That is 122 in 1953 and 120 man- years in 1954. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Handling around 2,700 applications of one 
kind or another. 

Admiral Boutster. Yes. There are that many pending. We ac- 
tually are not able to handle that many in any year. 

Mr. WiacLteswortu. Are there any questions on budget activity 
No. 4? Mr. Sheppard? 


MONETARY SAVINGS 


Mr. SHepparD. One question. Is there any method so far estab- 
lished whereby you might reflect a monetary benefit emanating under 
this field of patent function? 

Admiral Botster. You mean do we have a balance to show? 
We can only show savings on individual cases. We do not make a 
formal summary of them. We do have the individual records of 
actual benefits that accrue throughout the years. 

Mr. Suepparp. My point is: As the situation presently is pre- 
sented it shows a continuity of liability in the field of function. Never- 
theless there is a responsiveness coming out of the field of function 
that reflects to the benefit of the taxpayers. I was thinking if there 
was a possibility, without too much work, of accruing or acquiring 
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the approximate knowledge of the benefits reflected so when we look 
at these things there would be a materialistic appreciation instead of 
, one-way ticket. 

\dmiral Botsrer. I think this is true. It is very hard to put a 
money value on a patent that we take out for industrial develop- 
ment 

\Mr. Saerparp. Until such time as that patent is licensed to some- 
body. 

\dmiral Botsrer. Yes, or when we use it we do not have to pay 

license for it. Usually it is a patent for something that nobody 
else is interested in. However, we are protecting the Government 
against being sued for royalties on it. There is a benefit in the field 
where we protect the Government against infringement. There we 
save money that can be identified. Also in the patent royalty 
adjustment board we are able to renegotiate many cases where we 
have been able to reach a reasonable and a good deal for the Govern- 
ment. 

| think it would be difficult to say how much money is saved but 
we know it more than pays many times over what the patent program 
costs. 

Mr. Saepparp. I think you are correct and undoubtedly it would 
result in a tremendous amount of bookwork which I would have no 
desire to have your performance in as such. However, if my infor- 
mation is correct, there has been over the past as a result of this type 
of function patents licensed. 

\dmiral Botstrer. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. To X operators for production purposes for which 
there has been a fee. 

My fuss with you people is to this extent: Why always show just 
the bad side of your faces when you don’t have to? 

Admiral Boutsrer. We will try to prepare a statement for you 
which will reflect the other side of my face. 

Mr. SHepparb. I am not facetious about this. 

Admiral Botstrer. Neither am I. 

Mr. SuHerparp. I think it would present a more pleasant and 
factual picture and again I do not want to intrude to the degree of 
an unnecessary workload. You have enough as it is but where it is 
available I think it would be quite in keeping with efficiency if it was 
present for committee consideration and reflected in your record. 

Admiral Boutstrer. We will submit such a statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Monetary Savincs UNDER THE Navy Patent PROGRAM 

The conduct of the Navy’s patent program by the Office of Naval Research has 
resulted in substantial dollar savings to the United States Government. Such 
savings accrue principally from: 
The filing of patent applications; 
The investigation and renegotiation of royalty payments; and 
The settlement of infringement claims. 

By far the greatest portion of the total savings realized result from the filing of 
atent applications. Such savings accrue daily on all items procured by the Navy 

which the Navy holds the patent rights. Such savings could range from one- 
tenth of 1 percent to 3 percent of the procurement costs of the patented item. 
However, the actual total dollars saved cannot be estimated with any reasonable 
degree of accuracy since as a result of the cost and complexity of acquiring detailed 
nonetary values, no records have been maintained for this specific purpose. In 
these cases, however, which represent approximately 99 percent of the patent 


» 
2 
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applications filed by the Navy, the Navy’s patent rights are so clear cut as to 
present an absolute statutory bar to anyone attempting to charge a royalty on the 
item being procured 

In the remaining 1] percent of the cases, because of the circumstances involv: 

a record of the actual dollar savings is available. Such known savings amounted to 
approximately $820,000 during the 18-month period ending December 31, 1952 
[wo additional cases on which no decision has as yet been made involve potenti: 
Savings totaling approximately $40 million on past procurement alone. 

In another area of the patent program dealing with the investigation and ren 
gotiation of royalty payments, actual savings for the same period totaled mor 
than $1,150,000 In addition, the rovalty fees involved have been lowered or 
eliminated on future procurement of the same items, for not only the Navy but 
for all Federal procurement 

In the third area, the settlement of infringement claims, an actual dollar savings 
of approximately $475,000 has been realized during the same period. 

In summary, during the 18-month period studied, a known dollar savings of 
more than $2,445,000 has been realized. This saving which represents only a 
fraction of the total savings realized, would pay the total costs of the Navy's 
patent program for more than 2 years 


\fr. WiecLesworta. Under budget activity 5, ‘Departmental ad- 
ministration,’’ you request $2,510,000, a decrease of $40,000 as com- 
pared with fiscal 1953. The decrease is apparently as to $30,000 in 
personnel services and as to $10,000 in supporting costs. What 
your overall personnel in the 2 years? 

Mr. Epwarps. 1953 we had 395 man-years. 1954 it will be 388 


DxePpARTMEN1 1 ADMINISTRATION 


\Mir. WieGLeswortn. Will you please furnish for the record a green 
sheet brenkdown showing personnel and other obligations of the 2 


» 


years 


Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sit 
Che statement referred to follows: 


De partmer tal administration 


Estimate, 1954 


Man- Man- | 
- 4 mount fan Amount 
years years 


: : . 395 | $2, 205, 000 
rrav 2, OOF 176, 000 
Communications dl 50, 000 
nt 1 uti ¥y services 2 105 
reproduction 55. 48, 000 
ai servic 15, ) 16, 000 
i by ot 

22 805 

25, 000 

7,000 


2. 550, 000 


Mr: WigGLeswortH. Any questions? 

Mr. Sueprarp. You are making a request for a total of $76,788,000 
is that correct? 

Mr. Epwarps. Including the reimbursement? 

Mr. SHepparp. Of that total figure, yes, what is your pe ree ntage of 
administration cost in the hs wndling of that sum of money? If you 
do not have it at the moment, have the gentlemen who are familiar 
with the mathematies, insert it into the record. 
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Admiral Boxster. It is approximately 3 pereent. 

Mr. Suepparb. Three percent? 

Admiral Bouster. We will check it for you. 

The exact percentage referred to is 3.2 percent.) 

Mr. SHpepparp. No further questions 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. My attention is called to the fact that on 
the green sheet the appropriation requests seem to be $68,620,000 
and that in a letter received recently from the Secretary of Defense the 
figure appeared as $68,600,000. There is a difference of $20,000. 

\dmiral Bouster. Mr. Edwards, will you explain that? 

Mr. Epwarps. It is very simple. We made up this budget on the 
basis of a verbal go-ahead because of the short time remaining. It was 
planned at that time to use $380,000 of carryover plus $68,620,000 
new availability for a total requirement of $69 million. However, in 
the process somewhere in the Department of Defense and the Bureau 
of the Budget the new availability was rounded off to $68,600,000 
making a total requirement of $68,980,000. So the two are not in 
agreement at the moment by $20,000. 

\dmiral CLexton. It was a round-off by the Department of 
Defense. 

Admiral Bouster. Which we did not know about 

Mr. Saepparpb. In other words, it was a round-off determination 
upon the part of the Bureau of the Budget? 

(dmiral CLexron. The Department of Defense, I think it was. 


PERSONNEL TABULATIONS 


Mr. WieGLesworrH. Admiral, do you have the customary per- 
sonnel tables to insert in the record at this point? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

The tables follow:) 
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Mr. WiaecLteswortsa. We will stand adjourned until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 


Tuurspay, JuNE 4, 1953. 


SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS, NAVY 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. JOHN GINGRICH, UNITED STATES NAVY, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (ADMINISTRATION) 

WILLIAM 8S. STOCK, HEAD, BUDGET AND FINANCE BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (ADMINIS 
TRATION) 

COMDR. RALPH L. MEILANDT, SUPPLY CORPS, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, HEAD, SERVICEWIDE PROGRAM BRANCH, OFFICE OF 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS) 

REAR ADM. WILLIAM B. AMMON, UNITED STATES NAVY, DI- 
RECTOR, NAVAL COMMUNICATIONS 

CAPT. JAMES V. BEWICK, UNITED STATES NAVY, PROGRAM CON- 
TROLLER, NAVAL COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 

CAPT. JOE B. COCHRAN, UNITED STATES NAVY, HYDROGRAPHER 
OF THE NAVY 

JOHN V. EUSTIS, BUDGET ANALYST, HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE 

CAPT. FREDERICK A. GRAF, UNITED STATES NAVY, SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, NAVAL OBSERVATORY 

REAR ADM. MILTON E. MILES, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, 
PAN AMERICAN AFFAIRS AND UNITED STATES NAVAL MISSIONS 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

LT. COMDR. CHESTER E. HERRICK, UNITED STATES NAVAL RE- 
SERVE, ASSISTANT HEAD, CIVIL AFFAIRS, MILITARY GOVERN- 
MENT BRANCH, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (ADMINISTRATION) 

CAPT. H. A. RENKEN, HEAD, TACTICAL DOCTRINE BRANCH, OFFICE 
OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (OPERATIONS) 

REAR ADM. IRA H. NUNN, UNITED STATES NAVY, JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL OF THE NAVY 

J. TRAVIS PRICE, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF JUDGE 
ADVOCATE GENERAL 

JOHN H. DILLON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE NAVY 

L. FRANK WALLER, DIRECTOR, FISCAL AND MANAGEMENT 
CONTROL DIVISION, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, NAVY DEPART- 
MENT 

JOSEPH 8S. DAVITT, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, NAVY DEPART- 
MENT 

REAR ADM. LEWIS 8S. PARKS, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF OF 
INFORMATION 

REAR ADM. PAUL B. NIBECKER, UNITED STATES NAVY, DEPUTY 
CHIEF, OFFICE OF NAVAL MATERIAL 

CAPT. MILO R. WILLIAMS, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR OF 
FIELD SERVICES, OFFICE OF NAVAL MATERIAL 

REAR ADM. GEORGE A. HOLDERNESS, JR., UNITED STATES NAVY, 
CHIEF, OFFICE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
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REAR ADM. EDWARD A. SOLOMONS, UNITED STATES NAVY, DEP- 
UTY COMPTROLLER 

CAPT. CHARLES J. STUART, UNITED STATES NAVY, HEAD, ADMIN. 
ISTRATIVE BRANCH, OFFICE OF NAVAL INTELLIGENCE 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


$150, 779, $115, 893, 000 $105, 300. 000 
Renegotiation Board,’’ pursuant 


neral Ser “s Administration,” 


ppropriation or estimaté 50, 5, 893, 000 
f non-Federal 137, 000 


s from other accounts , 857, , , 125 


able for obligation 5: 955 , 728, 
lance, estimated savings ( 
itior } 


operations, Japan, Department of De 
, 000 
ative transfer to 
971, 854 
, 580, 168 2, 014, 100 
troleum reserves 40, 000 
rd’’ 151,170 
, 463, 444 280, 300 
7 


137, 098, 854 111, 496, 125 107 


vents from non-Federal sources for 1952 and 1953 are from the proceeds of sale 
S. C, 481 he 1954 reimubrsements represent local revenues 


Obligations by activities 


Estimate, 
1953 


, 103 098, 000 191. 000 
492 , 261, 000 324, 00) 
444 224, 000 , 408, 000 

2, 200 732, 600 755, 00) 

upport of international 
37, 710 998, 400 , 969, OOK 

285) O81. 000 (12. 534. 00 
55 3, 880, 700 3, 838, 0 

, 000 788, 000 7RR, OK 
730 412 300 O18, 00) 
000 150, 000 50, 001 
152 2, 934, 000 3, 655 


Field ser, 5 OO) 
Conting f tl v} 013 41, 182, 000 , 414, 000 


otal obligatior I ppropriated fun 559, 899 661, 000 5, 300, 006 
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Obligations by activities—Continued 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Direct Obligations—Continued 


ppropriated funds ; 
Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, 
tations 7, 000 
American affairs and support of international 
jects 50, 000 000 


lotal obligations from nonappropriated funds 81, 37, 000 000 
fotal direct obligations 35, 2 798, 000 Oo 
ions payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


\dministrative headquarters for naval districts, bases 
i stations 1, 009, 000 l +, 000 
S icewide communications 204, 000 783, 000 70. 000 
Hydrographic office 146, 000 22 O00 000 
Inter-American affairs and support 
projects 3, 000 167. 000 
Departmental administration (263, 000 12 8, OO 
(a) Chief of Naval Operations 153, 000 125 
Executive Office of the Secretary 110, 000 38, 000 8, 000 
ti services 215, 848 50, OOO 250, Of 
‘ontingencies of the Navy 19, 696 5, 000 


ytal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 1, 857, 544 2, 698, 125 1, 769, 000 


otal obligations 137, 008, 854 111, 496, 125 107, 217, 000 


Mr. WiacieswortH. The committee will come to order. 
We take up this morning the appropriation for ‘“Servicewide 
operations, Navy.’ Admiral Gingrich, Deputy Chief of Naval 


Operations for Administration is with us and has a short overall 
statement for the committee. Admiral, we will be very glad to hear 
irom you. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Ginericu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
[am Rear Adm. John Gingrich, the Deputy Chief of Naval Oper- 
ions for Administration. 
| have recently returned to the Navy Department from Korea, 
vhere I had the United Nations Surface Forces, and consequently I 
have gotten into this budget rather late. I note in general that the 
budget for Servicewide operations, Navy, has been gradually going 
down. Weare using less money each year to do the job. I think that 
comes about this year from two things. First, we have very carefully 
screened our budget, and I think it reflects an increased consciousness 
of good management. The other is that certain items of equipment 
we are just going without and we will do with what we have. The 
reduction in our personnel will to some extent reflect itself in equip- 
ment, in that we will replace equipment that has been worn out with 
equipment released by people who no longer use it. 

| would like to say that while I am new at this business, I intend to 
aiminister the funds which come under my cognizance the same as 
if they were my own, and if I find that there are items in the budget 
for which funds are not needed, I will put those funds in reserve and 
not spend them; I will give them back at the end of the year. 

We are watching such matters as attendance at the various con- 
ferences. Our travel money is going down. We are carefully watch- 


at 
at 
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ing items of printing, and how the printing is done. Is it necessary. 
is it essential, and how can we do it best and most economically and 
get the job done efficiently? That is the basis on which I want to run 
my activity 

A reduction of $907,000 is indicated in the fiscal year 1954 budget 
This principally reflects a reduction of 107 man-years of personal 
services In administrative type positions and in fire and security 
forces. A cutback in the requirements for travel has been anticipated 
Funds for nonrecurring projects of maintenance and repair have been 
substantially reduced and other supporting costs of this budg: 
activity have been scaled downward in consonance with the program 
of meeting only basic and urgent requirements. 


SERVICE-WIDE COMMUNICATIONS 


Budget Activity 2, for which we are requesting $20,324,000 supports 
the maintenance, operation, a administration of the naval com- 
munication system which includes stations, facilities, and units 
located throughout the world to form an integrated network which 
provides adequate communication support for the operating forces 
the Navy Department, and the Naval Shore Establishment. This 
activity also supports the communication departments of certain 
naval stations and the Potomac River Naval Command; the Naval 
Security Station, Washington, D. C.; naval support for joint agencies 
and projects; and the coordination of logistical and operational 
functions and the inspection of all naval activities within their area of 
command. It supports 5 field offices of the Board of Inspection and 
Survey, 9 naval base and 2 advanced base depot headquarters, of 
which the naval base, Pearl Harbor, is not merely an administrative 
headquarters, but is engaged in the full function of logistic support 
normally assigned to an operating station. 

This activity further provides for the support of administratiy 
and security departments at 15 naval stations and for freight charges 
on delivery of equipment procured with prior-year funds. 

[ might say in that connection that of the $190,000, which we had 
for freight which was to pay for the shipment of weight-lifting equip- 
ment and fire-fighting equipment, and so forth, because of the non- 
delivery of the equipment, $100,000 was not used and is being turned 
back in fiscal year 1953. We do need about $82,000 in fiscal year 1954 
to pay for that freight when the time comes. 

The first five budget activities and activity 6A of the appropriation 
“Servicewide operations” are administered by the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations and | would like to summarize briefly these 
budget activities for you. 

In fiscal year 1952 actual obligations for these budget activities 
were $80,547,000, in fiscal year 1953 obligations are estimated to be 
$55,195,000, and for fiscal year 1954 the Navy is requesting $51,485,000 
to support these same budget activities. This is a reduction of 
$3,710,000 or approximately 7 percent below the estimated fiscal 
year 1953 cost. 

Substantial reductions have been indicated for budget activities 
1, 2, and 6A. These are partially offset by minor increases for the 
Hydrographic Office (activity 3), based upon anticipated full imple- 
mentation of the Joint Navy-United States Air Force charting pro- 





ram, for the Naval Observatory (activity 4) and for the Inter- 

{merican Affairs and international projects activity (activity 5) 

vherein we are budgeting for an entirely new project in fiscal year 
54. The general picture of each of these budget activities is as 
ows: 


ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS 


Budget activity 1, for which we are requesting $13,191,000 supports 
he maintenance and operating costs of the CNO-supported offices at 
5 naval district and river command headquarters responsible for 
ertain other miscellaneous communication functions. It also sup- 
orts the Navy’s communication responsibilities toward the national 
ntelligence effort. A reduction of $3,937,000 or approximately 
7 percent is indicated in the fiscal year 1954 budget. This reduction 
rincipally reflects substantial cutback in the procurement of electronic 
quipment, limiting this procurement to certain procurable items 
vhich are most urgently required. 


HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE 

Budget activity 3, supporting the Naval Hydrographic Office, in- 

ludes a request for $11,408,000 or about 1% percent above the esti- 
mated fiscal year 1953 cost. In the category of classified strategic 
perations, the Hydrographic Office is engaged in the Joint Navy- 

United States Air Force charting project and in the undersea warfare 
woject. These projects result in the production and distribution of 
charts and publications of a special nature for military purposes cover- 
ng areas of strategic interest. The major mission of the Hydro- 
craphic Office is to provide necessary information to insure maximum 
safety of navigation to civilian and military users. This responsi- 
bility is accomplished in the nautical and aeronautical program by 
compiling, constructing, reproducing, and distributing nautical and 
aeronautical and oceanographic charts and publications. The above 
rojects all require a predominance of effort on original work and 
compilation rather than pure production. 

Reductions totaling $517,000 have been estimated for the undersea 
warfare project and the nautical and aeronautical project. These are 
the result of decentralization of distribution, administrative reorgani- 
zation, and a cutback in chart and publication procurement. An in- 
crease of $701,000 for the Joint Navy-United States Air Force chart- 
ing project offsets these reductions and results in the requested net 
increase of $184,000 for this budget activity. This increase provides 
for full implementation of the joint air objective charting project in 
accordance with current directives of the Chief of Naval Operations. 


NAVAL OBSERVATORY 


Budget activity 4, supporting the Naval Observatory, includes a 
request for $755,000 which is $22,400 more than the estimated fiscal 
year 1953 cost. The Naval Observatory furnishes naval, air, and 
maritime services with astronomical data for safe navigation. It also 
determines and transmits accurate time signals for the entire Nation. 
Continuous observations and research are conducted and data pub- 
lished and distributed. The work is of a continuing and stable nature. 
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The increase for fiscal year 1954 is requested to procure improved time- 
keeping devices and to meet the cost of a recently approved wage- 
board increase which it is not feasible to absorb within this smal] 
budget activity. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS AND INTERNATIONAL PROJECTS 


Budget activity 5, provides support for the inter-American affairs 
program, the administration of island governments, and for certain 
unified commands—$1 ,969,000 is requested for fiscal year 1954 which 
is an increase of $970,000 over the estimated 1953 cost. The inter- 
American affairs program provides the support for naval missions and 
advisory groups in Latin-American countries. These establishments 
provide the media through which standardization in naval training 
and operating procedures is achieved. Support for the islands of 
Saipan and Tinian is provided in accordance with Executive Order 
10408 of November 10, 1952, which directed the Department. of the 
Navy to assume administrative responsibility for those islands. Th: 
project for support of the unified commands provides the Navy shar 
of the jointly supported United States European Command and of th 
Pacific Command. The increase requested for this budget activity 
is almost entirely due to the new os nt to support these unified 
commands under this budget activity in fiscal year 1954. 


CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Sudget activity 6 (A) supports the departmental costs of the Office 


of the Chief of Naval Operations—$3,838,000 is requested for fiscal 
year 1954 which is a reduction of $42,700 from the estimated fiscal 
year 1953 cost. This activity provides the operating support (other 
— military pay and allowances) required by the Office of the Chief 

Naval Operations, including funds for civilian salaries, travel, com- 
ouaeesial services, printing, supplies and materials, equipment, 
maintenance of office space, and rental of tabulating equipment. 

The Office of the Chief of Naval Operations is responsible for mili- 
tary planning, direction, and coordination of the naval effort. ‘The 
major organizational subdivisions cover the fields of executive direc- 
tion, military personnel, administration, operations, logistics, and 
aviation. I wish to stress that this is not merely an administrative 
office, but that the major operating divisions are primarily charged 
with military planning and coordinating responsibilities. This is the 
staff office which insures that we have a unified naval effort with proper 
balance between naval plans and programs, proper emphasis and prior- 
ities on the numerous phases of naval operations, and a coordination 
of effort with our sister services. The increase in the size of the fleet 
and in the state of naval readiness achieved in the last several years 
has seen a consequent increase in responsibility and work of this office. 

For fiseal year 1954 significant reductions have been effected 
support requested for personal services, travel, contractual services, 
and equipment. An increase is provided to complete the printing of 
the series of naval warfare publications and to provide for changes and 
addenda to the warfare publications, Allied tactical publications, and 
fleet and Allied exercise publications. These manuals are an impor- 
tant factor in the state of combat readiness of the Navy. 
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| have with me the program managers for each of these budget ac- 
tivities and they will present their budget activities to you and discuss 
whatever details the committee desires to inquire into. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Thank you, Admiral. You stated, I think, 
that this appropriation reflects an increased consciousness of the 
mportance of good management. I think that is what is needed 
throughout all the armed services from top to bottom, and I am glad 
to know that there is an increased awareness of its importance. You, 
| understand, are going to speak only for the budget activities 1 to 5 
and 6A, inelusive. 

Admiral Ginericn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. However, for the record my understanding is 
that the overall request amounts to $105,300,000? 

\dmiral Gincricu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortH. Which compares with the figure of $109,- 
539,000 in the so-called Truman budget, and $115,893,000 in the 
current fiscal year. Is that correct? 

Admiral CLiexron. That is correct. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. WiceLteswortnH. I further understand that you expect to 
receive during fiscal 1954 reimbursements (a) from non-Federal 
sources to the extent of $148,000; (6) from other accounts to the 
extent of $1,769,000; with the result that you will have available 
$107,217,000 compared with $111,496,125 in the current fiscal year? 

Admiral CLtextron. That is correct. 

Mir. WiaGLeswortH. Can you tell me what those reimbursements 
are (a) from non-Federal sources and (b) from other accounts? 

Mr. Stock. Mr. Wigglesworth, I am William S. Stock, Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Administration). I have the 
details on the reimbursements for which Admiral Gingrich has respon- 
sibility. 

[r, WicaLeswortn. Is there anyone who can give us the items 
in full? 

Admiral CLexron. They are shown on page 104. The $148,000 
s from local revenues, from Saipan and other areas. It all occurs 
in activity 5, inter-American affairs and support of international 
projects. 

Vir. WicgGLeswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Srocx. We anticipate receipt of $104,000 from local revenue 
sources and reimbursements from the Department of the Interior for 
support of the leprosarium and sanitarium for mental patients in the 
amount of $44,000, making a total of $148,000 for budget activity 5. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. Is the item $1,769,000, entitled, ‘‘Reimburse- 
ments From Other Accounts,” under this activity? 

Mr. Srocx. Yes, sir; $670,000 will be received into budget activity 
2, servicewide communications. 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. What is that reimbursement? 

Mr. Srock. $670,000—$70,000 represents reimbursements for 
publications which we supplied on a reimbursable basis. 

Mr. Wiecieswortnh. What kind of publications, technical? 
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Mr. Srocx. Yes, sir. This budget activity supports multip|: 
sponsored telephone plants to serve activities that are supported 
other technical bureaus. We pay the salaries and the bureaus reim- 
burse us for those sums. That is broken down as follows: Comfouw 
teen, $400,000; Guantanamo Bay, $75,000; New Orleans, $8,000 
Roosevelt Roads, $33,000; San Juan, $49,000. 

In addition to that, an estimated $20,000 will be received for specia 
research and development work at Cheltenham. 

Mr. WiecieswortnH. For whom is that work being done? 

Mr. Stock. This budget activity is doing it for another agency o 
% Armed Forces. It is probably for either the Army or the Air For 

Captain Bewick can give you the details of that when he testifies 

The last item of this $670,000 is $15,000 for similar service at th 
naval radio station, Skaggs Island. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortnH. The balance of the $1,769,000 is outside of 
this activity? 

Mr. Srock. $114,000 is estimated to be received by the Hydro- 
graphic Office. That represents reimbursement from the sale of charts 
and publications to other Government agencies and miscellaneous 
work which they perform at the special request of other agencies 
Under activity 5, “Inter-American affairs and support of internationa 
projec ts’’, we have $667,000. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrnu. For reimbursement? 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. That represents the support which the Arm 
and Air Force are to contribute to the Navy toward the support of th 
unified command in the Pacific, for which the Navy is the executiv 


agent. The Army and Air Force are to contribute that money to th 


Navy as their share of those costs. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortH. Does that system apply in Europe also? 

Mr. Stock. Yes, sir. We have in our budget the money which w 
will pay to the Army as the executive agent of the unified command in 
Europe. 

Mr. WicG.eswortn. In the East the Navy foots the whole bill and 
is reimbursed, and in Europe the Army foots the whole bill and is 
reimbursed? 

Mr. Srock. For these two unified commands, yes. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Admiral Clexton, do you or anyone else know 
what the balance of this reimbursement represents? 

Admiral CLtexton. The two additional items will be handled by 
Mr. Dillon when he testifies, since they come under activities 6 and 8 
There is $68,000 under activity 6 and $250,000 under ‘‘Field services,’ 
activity 8. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. You do not know what these two items re- 
flect? 

Admiral CLexton. I do not know them in detail. 

Mr. WicGieswortnH. Are there any other funds available for 
activities 1 to 9, inclusive, other than those which we have discussed? 

Mr. Stock. No, sir; no other support is anticipated. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 


OBLIGATIONS AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. WieGLteswortH. Admiral Clexton, have you a figure for actua 
obligations for the nine budget activities as a whole? 
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\fr. Srock. I believe I have that. 

\ir. WigGLeswortu. For all 9 of them, for the 9 as a whole? 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. I have them as of March 31 and April 30. 

\ir. Wiactesworts. Let us have them both. 

\ir. Srock. Obligated and committed amount under this appro- 

iation as of March 31 is $97,768,000. That represents about 82.2 

cent of the total funds available. The balance will not be fully 

gated by the end of the year because there has been a reservation 

stablished against this appropriation of $6,495,000. Also, we 
ticipate that there will be some unobligated balances remaining in 
ie of our field allotment accounts. 

\fr. WiacLeswortH. How much? 

Mr. Srockx. The estimate is approximately $700,000 total. 

\ir. Wiag@Lesworts. So that as of June 30 there will be roughly 
$7,195,000 unobligated? 

\ir. Stock. $6,495,000 plus the $700,000; yes, sir, approximately 
that. 
The obligated and committed amount as of April 30 is $111,976,000, 
and at that point in time that represents 94.2 percent of the total 
funds available, which is $118,110,000, and again the same applies 
for the amount that will not be obligated. $6,495,000 has been re- 
served, and an additional savings of approximately $700,000 will 
probably be realized. 

Mr. WieeLteswortn. What is the total availabie? 

Mr. Stock. $118,110,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. What does that $118,110,000 represent? 

Mr. Stock. The amounts appropriated for 1953 for all of these 
budget activities plus reimbursements that have been received into 
these appropriations during 1953. 

\Mr. WiaeGLteswortnu. I notice you use the words “obligations and 
commitments.”” What is the distinction? 


COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Stock. Commitments are funds that have been placed in the 
hands of someone making them immediately available for obligation. 
We inelude in there our allotments to the field. Our fourth-quarter 
allotments are included in our commitments. We expect that they 
will obligate practically all of them. 

Mr. WicgetuswortH. But you really do not know the extent to 
which these will be obligated? 

Mr. Stocx. The margin I have left there of $700,000 probably 
will go unobligated. 

Admiral CLexton. Each month of the fourth quarter, when the 
reports come in of actual obligations, you record them at that time. 

Mr. Stock. Yes, sir. 

Admiral CLexton. And you have firmed them up for April 30, 1953, 
have you not? 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. 

Admiral CLexton. And must be close to establishing firm obliga- 
tions as of May 31? 

Mr. Srockx. That is correct. 
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APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


Mr. WieGieswortn. Without objection, we will include at this 
point in the record pages 2 to 7 of the justifications entitled, ““Appro- 
priation introduction.” 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


Budget activity No. 1, Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, 
stations 

Che estimate for this budget activity reflects continued emphasis on plant 
economies and improve d management in all sub pease c The re quest of $13 
191,000 is $907,000 below the estimated 1953 level. f particular significance 
the reduction of $397.006 and 107 man-vears in acetal lations resulting from t 
modification of the staffing of various fire and guard forees without affecting ba 
security requirements, the consolidation of stenographic and clerical services insofar 
as possible and the anticipated reduction of workloads of industrial-relations fun 
tions due to the declining Navy employment trend. Further substantial eco 
mies have been made in operational costs and in nonrecurring projects of major 
repair and rehabilitation 


ret act ty No. 2. Se cewide communications 


This budget activity estimate provides for maintenance, operation, and adminis- 
tration of a worldwide naval communications system designed for and capable 
of meeting the unique communication requirements of the naval operating forces 

ther special functions assigned; the communication departments of 14 nay: 
sand | river command; and the Naval Security Station, Washington, “4 ( 
addition, it provides for the Navy’s share of support for specified joint agenci 
and communication projects; procurement of major electronic equipments and 
nonpassenger carrying vehicles; eryptologic functions; and, on a servicewide ae : 
commercia al communications and associated services required by activities of 
Navy. This fiscal year 1954 estimate is approximately 16 percent below thi 


approved fiscal year 1953 level This results principally from: (1) Limiting 
equipment procurement to those items most urgently required and which are 
procurable; and (2) a decrease in the operational costs of the system. 


vily No. 8, Hydrographic Office 

The operations of the Hydrographic Office fall into two broad categories, regular 
and strategic. Regular operations, under the nautical and aeronautical project, 
consist of compiling, constructing, reproducing, and distributing nautical, aero 
nautical, and oceanographic charts, publications and periodicals to both militar 
and civilian users in accordance with the basic law. Strategic operations consist 
of oe and distributing charts and ee of a special nature covering 
areas of strategic interest. The Joint Navy-USAF charting project and the 

ale ‘sea W axfaue project cor npriee the major effort under the strategic operations 
The fiscal year 1954 estimate reflects increased emphasis on improvement 
quality of a art coverage and on broadening production potential rather that 
accumulating end products. 

\n increase of $701,000 is requested for the joint Navy-USAF charting project, 
based upon anticipated full implementation of this project. This increase is 
offset by reductions of $72,000 in the undersea warfare project and of $445,000 
in the nautical and aeronautical project. These reductions are primarily the 
result of decentralization of distribution activities, administrative reorganizations 
and reductions of chart and publication procurement. 

B idget activity No. , Naval Obse rvatory 

The Naval Observatory furnishes the Nation’s naval, air, and maritime services 
with astronomical data needed for safe navigation, determines accurate time and 
transmits time-control signals for the entire Nation. In addition, it- conduct 
continuous astronomical observations and research, and publishes and distribute 
the results thereof. While the work of the Naval Observatory is of a continuing 
and stable nature, a net increase of $22,400 is requested for fiscal year 1954 over 
fiscal year 1953 requirements, primarily to provide funds for procurement of 
improved timekeeping devices and to meet the cost of a recently approved wage 
board increase. 
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5, Inter-American Affairs and support of internat onal projects 


Of particular significance in this budget activity is the inclusion of two new 
et projects, for support of Navy Island Government Administration and for 
t of unified commands. By Executive order, the administration of Saipan 
Cinian was transferred to the Navy from the Department of the Interior 
tive January 1, 1953. The support requested herein for this project will be 
emented by an estimated $104,000 in local revenues to be collected withir 
Saipan District Funds requested for the project for support of unified 
mands will provide for Department of the Navy share of the jointly supported 
1 States European Command for which the Department of the Army is 
inistrative agent, and for joint support of the Pacifie Command for which the 
artment of the Navy will be the administrative agent. The Latin American 
ration program providing for support of naval commissions, missions, and 
States advisory groups located in Latin American countries; for tours 
s, and official representation; for training films and expenses and for procure 
of vehicles is continued at approximately the same level as estimated for 
il year 1953, except for the replacement of overage non-passenger-carrying 
cies Thes ipport for schooling of dependents has been withdrawn from this 
get activity and the project for planning North Atlantic Treaty has been dis- 
nued with the disestablishment of that organization. 


vet activity 6A, de partme ntal administration, Chief of Naval Operations 
This budget activity provides for civilian salaries and other supporting costs of 
Chief of Naval Operations departmental staff. The Chief of Naval Operations 
primary responsibility for command of the operating forces and is responsible 
Secretary of the Navy for the use of the operating forces including their 
g, readiness, and preparation for war, and plans therefor. He also is 
charged with determining personnel and material requirements of the operating 
rees, including the order in which ships, aircraft, surface-craft weapons, and 
ties will be constructed, maintained, altered, repaired, and overhauled 
tal, the estimate for this office for fiseal year 1954 provides a dollar-support 
slightly below the estimated fiscal year 1953 cost. Of particular significance 
an inerease of $210,000 for printing the remaining volumes of the naval . 
ications and to provide changes and addenda to these publications 


tactical and fleet exercise publications. This required 


alnin 


increase 1n 
cular item is more than offset by reductions in civilian personnel, t 
er objects of supporting costs 


iget activity 6B, Judge Advocate General 
rhe Office of the Judge Advocate General has now experienced close to 2 years 
peration under the provisions of the Uniform Code of Military Justice and a 
vhat similar period of time under the impact of the buildup of naval forces 
increased operations by those forces. It has been a period of change of 
nificant proportions. It has reflected increases in the volume of business 
nsiderably above that of the several years preceding There was, for example, 
overall increase in work in the fiscal year 1952 over that of the fiscal year 1951 
better than 10 percent. ‘The experience of the first 6 months of the fiscal year 
53 indicates that 1953 will show a larger percentage of increase over 1952 
e workload for 1954 should approximate that presently experienced, since no 
rther buildup of forces is planned 
lhe estimates for the Office of the Judge Advocate General for the fiscal year 
1954 will provide for a slightly reduced level of operations below that allowed in 
1953 Chere will be a reduction in the manpower available, even though work- 
ids are higher. There is contained in this estimate a net reduction of $10,000 
low the amount available in 1953. The total amount of the estimate for the 
Office of the Judge Advocate General for the fiscal year 1954 is $778,000 
lget activily No. 6C, Precutive Office of the Secretary 
rhis activity supports the expenses of the immediate office of the Secretary 
cluding his civilian executive assistants) and the executive office of the Secre- 
y. The latter is comprised of: (1) The departmental staff offices which assist 
he Seeretary in providing policy guidance and supervision for the Naval Estab- 
shment in personnel, material, fiscal, legal, informational, and organizational 
tters; and (2) the Secretary’s Military Personnel Boards which have been 
established pursuant to law or Executive order to provide administrative review 
of appeals to military personnel actions. The estimate for fiscal year 1954 is 
$494,300 lower than the $8,412,300 provided in fiscal year 1953 
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Hbudget a 


ivity No. 7, printing equipment 

Under the Navy industrial fund charters by which the Defense Printing Serv 
Washington and the Navy Printing Service, Field perform their printing 
reproduction services, operating funds are not available for the procurement 
any item of capital equipment costing $100 or more. The purpose of this activit 
is to make funds available for the procurement of printing and reproducti 
equipment necessary to provide efficiently the printing and reproduction servi 
required by naval activities The estimate of $50,000 submitted for 1954 
$100,000 under the funds available for this purpose in 1953. 
Budget activity No. 8—Field services 

Navywide programs of the executive office of the Secretary which encomp 
field operations are the records management, the wage and classification, and t 
internal audit programs directed by the administrative office, Navy Department 
the Office of Industrial Relations; and the Office of the Comptroller, respectively 
Five naval records management centers and 12 district records management 
offices implement the records management program; 11 area wage and classifica- 
tion offices implement the wage and classification program; and 3 offices hav 
been established recently as the nucleus for the development of the interna 
audit program, One additional activity, the fleet home town news center located 
at Great Lakes, Ill., and directed by the Office of Information, is included in this 
activity. The estimate of $3,655,000 submitted for this activity is $721,000 
higher than the 1953 estimate due principally to the planned expansion of the Na 
Audit Office program recently established in accordance with the requirements 
of 64 Statutes 832, section 113 (a) (the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
Budget activity No. 9—Contingencies of the Navy 

Irregularly recurring expenses for travel of Members of Congress in connecti 
with the inspection of naval activities, expenses incurred for official representati: 
functions in connection with the visits of distinguished guests, and extraordinary 
military expenses are supported in the 1954 $41,993,000 estimate for this activity 
This is $153,000 above the 1953 estimate; the increase is in the extraordinarn 
military expenses program. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. And without objection we will also include 
page 9 of the justifications, which gives a breakdown of the funds 
requested for 1952, 1953, and 1954, broken down into nine budget 
activities. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of obligations by budget activity 


1953 
estimate 


: rdquart 
bases, and stations 5, 674, $ 098, 000 }, 191, 000 
Servicewide communicatior 5 261, 000 20, 324, 000 
Hydrographic Offices } 1, 224, 000 | 11, 408, 000 
Naval Observ 55 


ory 732, 600 755, 000 
er n aff 
998, 400 , 969, 000 
13, O81, 000) 2, 534, 000) 
3, SSO, 700 3, 838, 000 
TRS, OOO 778 000 
$12. 3K 918, 000 
150, 000 50, 000 
. 934, 000 3, 655, 000 


182, 000 41, 414, 000 


661, 000 | 105, 300, 000 
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MINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS FOR NAvAL Districts, BAasgs AND 
STATIONS 


\ir. WiaGLeswortu. For budget activity No. 1, entitled “ Admin- 
istrative Headquarters for Naval Districts, Bases and Stations’’, you 
equest a a decrease of $907,000 as compared with the 

rent fiscal yea This activity has been broken down into five 
ibheadings cove na on pages 10 to 28, inclusive, of the justifications. 


NAVAL DISTRICT AND RIVER COMMAND HEADQUARTERS 


Within that total there is first a request of $6,055,024, a decrease 
of $478,217 as compared with the current fiscal year, for Naval 
District and River Command Headquarters. The justifications indi- 
ate that this includes the responsibilities to prepare and maintain 
ndustrial and personnel mobilization plans; to prepare plans for 
lefense of districts and commands; to coordinate and direct the 
arious Naval Reserve Programs; to provide district activities with 

hnical advice and guidance in civilian personnel matters; to provide 

vice to district shore activities through Boards of United States 

vil Service Examiners; to coordinate and direct district religious 
1atters; to provide legal assistance to military personnel in the 
listrict and to ships in the area; to administer the Military Code of 
Justice; to coordinate and inspect the operations and efficiency of 

‘ fighting units in shore activities of the district; to coordinate and 
inspect industrial and military establishments for conformance to 
security regulations; and certain other specified activities 

This is both operation and maintenance, is it not? 

Mr. Srocx. Yes, sir. 

Commander MritLanpt. This includes both operation and mainte- 
nance funds. 

Mr. WiegeLteswortH. The contemplated reduction of approxi- 
mately 46 man-years is all under this project 1A? 

\Ir. Stock. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Grnericu. In connection with these naval district reduc- 
ons of personnel, I think it is pertinent and of interest that we are 
utting in a comptroller system in each one of the districts, and in the 
ival bases and stations where it is appropriate. We have taken no 
additional personnel to do the job, but heretofore each of the Bureau 
offices had their own man to take care of funds, so that the com- 
nandant did not have a close review of the funds. We are putting a 
omptroller in there who is a captain and who has gone through the 
Comptroller School, and it will result in these things: First, in the 

riew and screening of the funds for the commandant; and when the 
ne are allotted it allows the commandant a continuous check on 

funds and their expenditure, and allows him to recommend back 
to ‘ee Department a redistribution if they have too much money in 

e activity and not enough in another. I think that will make for a 

tter and more efficient administration, and more economical. In 
hat connection, the comptroller constantly studies the need for 

rsonnel, and we have reflected already in the 11th Naval District 
onsiderable saving in man-years where we have been able to have 

man perform 2 functions instead of 1. 
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Mr. Wice.tesworts. How many headquarters is this request o| 
$6,055,024 to cover? 

Commander MertLanpr. Fourteen district and one river-command 
headquarters are represented here. 


PERSONEL 


Mr. WieGieswortnH. Do you have a breakdown of personnel and 
other expenses by activity and subactivity for 1953 and 1954? 

Admiral CLexton. Page 17. 

Mr. Stock. We have the detail of personnel, if you wish it, for 
each of these headquarters. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortH. What I have in mind is a green-sheet table 
showing personnel and other expenditures. 

Commander MerLtanpt. We have the personnel breakdown in a 
chart, and the comparative dollar figures are on page 17. 

Mr. WiaGiesworts. Have you something that will show the num- 
ber of personnel and the grades, and also a breakdown of other ob- 
ligations, comparing 1953 and 1954. 

Mr. Stock. We can furnish the detailed breakdown in grades. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. You do not have it here? 

Mr. Srock. I have it on a very rough worksheet. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. May I look at that? 

Mr. Stock. This is for the entire budget activity, for all five of the 
projects 

Mr. Sueprarp. But it also covers project 1A, does it not? 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir, 1A people are in there. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS, POSITIONS, AND MAN-YEARS, SERVICEWID! 
OPERATION 


Mr. WiecieswortsH. Can you furnish us, by activity and sub- 
activity, a table that will show the man-years and dollars involved 
and your other expenses for 1953 and 1954? 

Admiral Ginecricn. Roughly, it is 70 percent personal services and 
30 percent of the other. 

Mr. Wice_esworrn. I would like a brief table for the record, 
taking each of these subactivities showing so many man-years and 
so much money, 1953 and 1954. 

Mr. Stock. We can supply that. Do you want that just for this 
budget activity? 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. I think it would save time to have it overall. 

Mr. Srock. All right, sir. 

(The material requested follows:) 
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Mr. Wiceieswortn. I am glad to have your statement, Admiral, 
the effect that you are putting in a real control in each of these 
es, because it has always seemed to me that that is the only way 
‘n in personnel and other expenditures can be brought under real 
trol. 
Admiral Grnericu. Although we have the industrial-survey people, 
ogram manager, and all these people visit and survey the activities, 
| want to go out personally and find out what the people do; are they 
essential, are they doing their job. I hope to get to that as soon as I 
get away from W ashington. 


OPERATING EXPENSE IN DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. You have given us in the justifications the func- 
tions of the district commandants, including district planning offices, 
district Naval Reserve programs, district civilian personnel directors, 
boards of United States civil-service examiners, district legal offices, 
district fire marshals and district security offices, district civil- -engi- 
neer offices, physical-evaluation boards, and district dental and medical 
oflices. How much of this $6,055,024 is operational and how much is 
maintenance ¢ 

Commander Mrettanpt. The principal operating expenses in the dis- 
trict headquarters are incurred during the course of the various in- 
spections that are conducted by the district commandant’s office. _How- 

, there is no breakdown of the purely administrative expenses as 
oii those for inspection and supervision of functions in field 
ictivities. 

HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. On page 17 you give us an estimated figure for 
each of the headquarters for 1954 and comparable figures for 1952 and 
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de. 


Mr. Srocx. I think nearly all of that money is for current opera- 
tions. There is a portion for special maintenance projects. That runs 
tv $87,400 in special maintenance projects for fiscal year 1954, and all 
the rest meets the current operating cost of these headquarters offices— 

ilaries, supplies, materials, trave I, and various things. 


BOARDS OF INSPECTION AND SURVEY 


Mr. Wicetesworrn, Under project 1B, “Boards of inspection and 
survey,” you eg $132,310. That is about $11,000 less than in the 
urrent fiscal year. The justifications indicated that this project pro- 
vides funds for the maintenance and operation of five field offices of 
the boards of inspection and survey, the functions of which are to 
inspect new and converted ships for construction and suitability for 
the purpose intended, and the justifications indicate that the funds 
requested are primarily for civilian salaries, travel costs of military 
personnel, and office supplies and equipment. 

There is a breakdown between the 5 offices on page 19 of the justi- 
fication. Apparently this is for inspection of new and converted 
ships, as distinguished from inspection of repairs; and the other in- 
spections we have discussed in other parts of the Navy budget. 
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Admiral Grncricu. At intervals, Mr. Chairman, this board of in- 
spection and survey inspects all of the Navy ships. It is a complete 
inspection as to the hull and as to the equipment of all kinds, as to 
its fighting efliciency, and to give the Bureau of Ships and Chief of 
Naval Operations a complete, objective report, as to its fighting capa- 
bilities, and to all conditions of the ship, its state of preservation, and 
so on, 

Mr. WiceLtesworrn. I was apier the impression that the Navy 
maintains an inspection force at shipyards, for instance, during the 
construction of the ship. 

Admiral Grnertcu. During construction of the ship, inspectors are 
assigned to the electrical work, the hull, and other parts of the ship, 
and they check the vessel to see that the workmanship and materials 
going into the ship are what they should be. 

This board of ins pection- And-survey inspection is an inspection of 
ships that are already in commission, or ships that have been con- 
verted, and ships that are being recommissioned. This is a different 
activity from the regular Navy inspection that you will see at the var- 
ious shipbuilding yards. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Am I right in my concept of this particular type of 
inspection : that this relates primarily to the basis on which the over- 
haul is estimated and determined ¢ 

Admiral Ginericu. That is correct; the boards of inspection and 
survey are made up of inspectors who are experienced in making the 
inspections for that purpose. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. And the preparation of the budget for renovation, 
overhaul, and so on, first, has to be approved by them. 

Admiral Grnertcu. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. No further comment, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Ciexron. They have other requirements. The Secretary 
of the Navy cannot accept any ship and pay for it unless this board of 
inspection and survey certifies that the ship meets the requirements 
of the Navy, according to the specifications. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. The inspectors are living on the ship all the 
time ¢ 

\dmiral Curxron. No, sir, Mr. Chairman; this is a legal require- 
ment. The Boards of Inspection and Survey must certify that a 
new ship meets the requirements of the Navy as tested by seagoing 
trials. It is the final agency of the Secretary of the Navy to insure 
that our ships are accepts able. The Board also has to certify that a 
new airplane is acceptable as a service type before it can be procured 
In quantity. 

In relation to old ships; the ship is inspected as to its seaworthiness 
and many other tests before the Board recommends to the Secretary 
of the Navy that that ship be surveyed, stricken from the Navy list, 
and disposed of. 


COMPOSITION AND REQUIREMENTS OF BOARDS 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. What is the Board of Inspection and Survey? 
It issimply a group of officers and enlisted men set up administratively 
within the Department; is it not! 

Admiral Ciexton. There is a top group in Washington, D. C., but 
they also have branches in the various yards as well. 
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Mr. WiccLeswortu. Whether it is in Washington or in the field, it 

mply designated administratively within the Navy; is that correct ? 
\dmiral Ciexron. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Could not the people that are living with the 

ip, while it is being constructed and converted, be designated to 

rform the function of the Board of Inspection and Survey ? 

\dmiral Ciexton. The Board of Inspection and Survey uses the 
reports of inspectors that are on the job, as a part of their report. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. It is a small item, but it looks as if you have 

group of inspectors here to inspect your own inspectors. I was 

t wondering why the Bureau of Ships could not put their own 
force on it. 

\dmiral CLiexron. This is an overall requirement of the law, and it 
innot be done by any one bureau or individual, it is a total Navy 
letermination for the Secretary. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, the ship is out at sea, for example, 

d certain idiosyncracies, operational, may develop, and there is a 

port compiled by someone relative to those idiosyneracies, whatever 

ey be, and be fore the ship comes back from its sea operation there 

iy be a compilation of a series of those reports, which might be made 
up of what we might call worksheets, all indicative of the type of dif- 

ulty that was involved, whether it was obsolescence, or whether it 
was any other defect, and then the authorized inspectors, under the 
mandatory procedure, following the act of Congress, go aboard that 
ship for the purpose of making an inspection, and obviously they use 
that report as the basis of their inspection, and it may form a part of 
their own report as to the seaworthiness or acceptability of the ship, « 
the need for repairs, or whatever it may be. 

(Admiral Ciexron. That is correct. In making the inspection they 
take those reports into consideration. 

Mr. Sterrarp. Whatever it may be, one is an operational experi 
ence and the other is an inspection, and the operational experience 
furnishes the report of the command. 

\dmiral CLexron. All reports are considered. 

\dmiral Soromons. One of the biggest values of the Board of In- 
spection and Survey is that it is a completely independent agency, 
which is not responsible o anyone except the Secretary of the Navy, 

dit falls under g - ‘ral inspection, just as audits, and in order to be 
topbély done must be done by an independent agency that is not at- 

tac hed to a specific bureau or office. They can, if they find that a ship 

s being improperly constructed, if they are not att ached to any bu- 
reau, or if they are not responsible to the Bureau of Ships, they can 
make a completely independent survey, not influenced by any connec 
tion they might have. In other words, as an inde pendent agency they 
a ike a completely factual report. They can determine whether or not 

e yee ip has the speed which was set up in the specifications, and 
whether or not it meets the engineering requirements developed for 
that ship. In other words, theirs is a factual report completely inde- 
pendent from any other group. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is a part of the shakedown operation, is it not ? 

Admiral Soromons. Yes, and also I believe it is one of the oldest 
agencies in the Navy Department, existing almost since the first ship 

is built for the Navy. 


1394—5S5—pt. 1- 
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NAVAL BASES AND ADVANCED BASE DEPOTS 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. Under project 1C, “Naval bases and advanced 
base depots,” you request $2,060,224, a reduction of $106,774 as com 
pared with the current fiscal year. This is apparently in respect to 
% naval bases and 2 naval advance base depot headquarters, and there 
is a breakdown of the items by bases and base depot headquarters o1 
page 22 * the justification. 

What, generally speaking, does this request cover ? 

Fecamnandian Meitanpr. The 9 naval base headquarters, and tl 
advanced base depot headquarters coordinate the operations of t the 
component activities of the naval base. 

They are expected to employ an average of 328 personnel in this 
program during the fiscal year 1954, some 8 fewer than in fiscal 1953 

Seventy-one of the people in the figure of 328 are clerical personnel, 
to which the 11 headquarters commanders look for assistance in thei 
primary task of administration and coordination. 

There are 259 people in this program who are employed in a consol 
dated fire-fighting department at Pearl Harbor. This department is a 
joint Army, Navy, and Air Force venture, which employs 259 naval 
personnel. This fire defense is for the entire island of Oahu, and for 
the installations of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. The justification states the funds requested ii 
this project are for the purpose of providing naval base and advanced 
base depot commanders with a minimum st: aff to exercise military com 
mand and to coordinate the component activities of their commands. 
Does this cover both maintenance and operation ¢ 

Commander Memanpr. This is only operation money for this com 


ing fiscal year. There are no special maintenance projects included in 
the fiscal year 1954 budget for naval bases or advanced base depot 
headquarters. 


NAVAL BASE, PEARL HARBOR 


Mr. Wiceiesworru. Of the $2,060,224 in question, $1,729,540 is 
apparently for the naval base, Pearl Harbor. 

Commander Meritanpr. I might say that the naval base, Pea 
Harbor, will be realined during the course gf the fiscal year 1954 as a 
naval station, since it is more closely snmloinien to a naval station 
than a base operation. 

Mr. Wiceireswortnu. I understand that $1,400,000 for Pearl Harbor 
is the Navy’s share of the consolidated fire department, in which the 
Army, the Air Force, and the loca] community are participating ¢ 

Commander Memanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. It includes all the cost? 

Commander Mritanpr. $1.4 million is just the support of the con 
solidated fire department ; that is correct. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Do you know what the overall cost is, including 
the Army, the Air Force, and the local community ¢ 

Comander Merianpr. No, sir; I do not. The way it is manned 
that the Navy activity staffs its departments from Navy personne 
ceiling, and they protect an area, which may include Air Force and 
Army installations. The Army and the Air Force man other depart- 
ments under the general overall supervision of the fire coordinatot 
out there. 
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\ dmiral Grincricu. The fire department in Pearl Harbor is super- 
| by the Navy. The military police is supervised by the Army, 
| the motor pool | DY the Army. They are all cons olidated : activities 
rhe idea was to put these various separate activities together under 
head and consolidate them, because of the close proximity of 
activities. In fact, it makes for more efficient operation to have 
fire department, the military police, and the motor pool supervised 
the serv ice best able to do SO. 
Phe $1,400,000 for fire department covers the Navy cost. 


COST OF CONSOLIDATED FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. WieeLeswortn. What is that; naval personnel and civilia 
personnel ? 
~ Admiral Grnericn. It is civilian personnel. We are talking now 

y about civilian personnel. 

Mr. Wieciteswortu. How many are you going to have for that 
work ? 

Commander Meitanpr. Two hundred and fifty-nine are engaged in 
this function. 

Mr. WiaeieswortnH. Is this all for salaries, or is it to include 
equipment ? 

Commander Memnanpr. The figure of $1,400,000 is broken out from 
the total cost of the naval base, and includes the necessary supplies 
for the fire department. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How much ? 

Comander Meitanpt. I do not have it broken out as to individual 


cost. 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. Will you put an overall statement in the record 
when you revise your remarks ? 

Commander Meianpr. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Grnericu. There is no new fire-fighting equipment pro 
vided for in this budget. 

Commander Mrianpr. No, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Naval Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H., cost ’ consolidated fire department 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal yee 
19452 1953 1954 


261 264 259 
248 256 252 
services $1, 325, 909 $1, 339, 698 $1, 322, 832 


s and materials 15, 120 18, 599 18, 435 
39, 499 53, 159 52, 733 


ay fe 


1, 380, 528 1, 411, 456 1, 394, 000 


NAVAL STATIONS 


Mr. Wiecieswortn. There is another project in here for naval sta- 
tions, for which you request $4,861,442, compared with $5,164,329 in 
the current fiscal year, apparently to support the administration and 
security departments of 15 naval stations. There is a breakdown by 
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station giving the figures of 1952, 1953, and 1954 on page 26 of the 
justification. This is all operational, I take it? 

Commander Mettanpr. There are no spec ific maintenance projects 
included in the 1954 budget for naval stations. 

Mr. WIGGLESWorTH. Rach of these stations reflects a decrease as 
compared with the current fiscal year, 


PROCUREMENT OF VEHICLES 


U der project No. 1E, “Procurement of automotive, nonpassenge: 
icles, and construction and weight-handling equipment,” you re- 
cael $82,000. Apparently this is all for freight; is that correct? 

Commander Meinanpr. Yes. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Any questions on budget activity No. 1, Mr. 
Ostertag ¢ 

Mr. Osrerrac. With reference to the last project, dealing with the 
procurement of automotive vehicles, would it not be advisable to have 
a breakdow n of the number ot vehicles involved, and the age and col 
dition generally of such a: 

Admiral Grnericn. Mr. Ostertag, some of the fire-fighting equip- 
ment and weight-handling equipment purchased dur ing the fiscal year 
1952 has not as yet been delivered. We had $190,000 to pay the freight 
on that. Some of that equipment will be delivered in 1954, and all of 
this $82,000 represents the cost of the freight from the point where it 
was built to where it is to be used. 

Mr. Osrerrac. This has nothing to do with purchase? 

Commander Mretmanpr. No. 

Admiral Grnertcu. This is just freight. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Osrerrac. In connection with budget activity No. 1, depart- 
mental administration, headquarters for naval district, bases, and 
stations, Admiral, can you tell us what is the unexpended balance for 
the various activities covered under these operations, including naval 
districts, naval command headquarters, the boards of inspection and 
survey, naval bases, advanced base depots ? 

Mr. Srock. I can give you that information, Mr. Ostertag. Unpaid, 
March 31, naval districts and naval commands, $1,207,000. 

For boards of inspection and survey, $17,859. 

For naval bases, and advanced depots, $628,000. 

For naval stations, 814,000. 

Those were unpaid obligations; the money has been obligated, 
unexpended as yet. Some of the expenditures will ers made this ye: 
and some few of them may carry over until the next yes 

Mr. ¢ ae. Will the $13 ,191,000 be entirely obli ‘ at ar during the 
fiscal yei 54% 

Mr. ae K. We expect that it will, with the possible exception of 
somewhere between $50,000 and $100,000 which may result as an un- 
obligated balance on some few allotments, 

Mr. Wieeresworrn. Mr. Sheppard, any questions? 
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COMPARATIVE ACTIVITY 


Mr. Suerparp. What particular activity in connection with project 
No. 1 is new, as it appears in this budget ? 

Commander Mrinanpr. The fire-fighting department of the naval 

se Pearl Harbor was taken from the district headquarters personne] 
eiling during this past year. That is the only change. 

Mr. Suepparp. So far as the newness is concerned, prior to that 
time the Navy Department operated the fire facility ¢ 

Commander Memtanpr. Yes, sir. It is not new. 

Mr. Srrepparp. It is not new insofar as the purchase is concerned, 
ut only insofar as your responsibility of consolidating the fire depart- 
lent operations of the island. 

The budget as it pertains to activity No. 1, I presume, has been 


a ated on the same procedure as followed in the past; is that cor- 
Admiral ¢ 
Mr Stock. Yes, sil 


SERVICEWIDE COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Budget activity No. 2 is for servicewide com- 
unications, and for that you request $20,524,000, a decrease, roughly 
peaking, of M4 million, as compared with the current fiscal year. 
It is covered on pages 29 to 40, inclusive, of the justifications, with a 
reakdown into 4 subheads. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


kor maintenance and operation of the naval communication system, 
which is the biggest subitem, you request $12,830,000 as onmonred 
with roughly $13 million in the current fiseal year. 

(dmiral Grnoricn. Admiral Ammon, Director of Naval Communi- 
itions, and Captain Bewick, program comptroller, will present the 


Mr. Wiectesworrn. There is a breakdown of this item by stations, 

page 33 of the justifications. All of the items, with three excep- 
tions, show a decrease as compared with the current fiscal year. The 
requested total, apparently includes $11,349,200 of the normal day-to- 
day operations and maintenance, including direct cost of 1,111 man- 
years of personal service. 

What is the comparable figure for the current fiscal year? 

Captain Bewicr. 1,124. 

Mr. WieateswortH. 1,111 people at about 16 stations. 

Captain Bewrck. Twenty, plus a number of communication units. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Twenty / 

Captain Bewick. Plus a number of smaller communication units. 
We have a list of them, if you would like to have them, 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. All separately administered ¢ 

Captain Bewicx. No. They are separate activities of the Navy but 
administered as components of the naval communications system by 
cognizant commands in the operating forces. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. That would average around 50 to 55 persons 
per station. 
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It also includes $980,800, to provide for leased lines and equip. 
ment to supplement Gaeemeee. owned facilities of the Navy com- 
munications system, How many leased lines are involved ? 

Captain Brewickx. Those are leased lines between all the major 
communication stations within the continental United States. As to 
how many lines that represents, I do not have that information here. 

Mr. WicGiesworti. You have no lines of your own between sta- 
tions? . 

Captain Berwick. Not within the continental United States. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Why is this figure going up a little? 

Captain Bewick. Actually we anticipate a small rate increase. We 
anticipate additional line usage, new lines, in line with increased opera 
tion of the communication stations. We have a new line between 
Rome and Naples to the naval attaché at Rome, Italy. 


NAVY COMMUNICATION UNITS 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. There is a substantial increase under Navy 
communication units which for 1952 was around $126,000; for 1953 
it was up to about $176,000, and for 1954 it is inceased to $330,000, 
or an increase of $153,625. What is the explanation for that? 

Captain Bewicx. The principal increase response for that $153,- 
625 is $100,000 for increased operation in Naval Communication 
Unit 8, which is in the European area. The remaining $53,000 is 
estimated necess: iry to cover increase «dd costs of several locations in con 
nection with the antisubmarine warfare effort. 


PROCUREMENT OF MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wieeiteswortn. Under project 2B is a request of $3,865,000 
as compared with $7,744,000 in the current fiscal year, for the procure- 
ment of major equipment, apparently for communication and ele 
tronics equipment to support the antisubmarine warfare program. 

That equipment is broken down into several categories at the bottom 
of page 35 of the justifications. 

I notice it includes $145,000 to provide replacement of 31 non- 
passenger-carrying vehicles, 19 special-purpose vehicles, and 2 new 
items of fire-fighting equipme! it. How old are the 31 vehicles? Those 
are all nonpassenger vehicles 

Captain Berwick. Yes; they are non-passenger-carrying vehicles. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. What are the 31 nonpassenger vehicles? 

Captain Bewicx. I am asking for 24 light trucks, 4 medium trucks, 
and 1 trailer, and 2 ) spec ial electronic trucks, having to do with main- 
tenance of field antennas. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. Are those 30 trucks all commercial-typ 
trucks? 

Captain Bewicx. All but the special trucks; the light and heavy 
trucks, trailer, are commercial type; yes. 

ne Wiccieswortu. How old are the 30 trucks you want to replace! 

Captain Bewicx. The average ages are about 6 years. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. How many do you have on hand now ? 

Captain Bewick. In that total category that I mentioned, 
have 642. 
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Mr. Wicetesworru. Trucks and trailers. 
Captain Bewick. Yes, trucks and trailers. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATION AND ASSOCIATED SERVICES 


Mr. WiccteswortH. Under project 2C, commercial communication 
ind associated services, you request $1,860,000, an increase of $85,000 
is compared with the current fiscal year. The breakdown of this 
tem appears on page 38 of the justifications. What is this for; 

payment of messages ? 

\dmiral Amon. Part of it, yes; we pay for the local telephone 
service of the Navy Departme nt at the naval communications stations, 
naval districts, and at all activities under the management of the 

ef of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. There is apparently $885,000 for telephone 
service, Which is an increase of $62,000, roughly, as compared with the 

fiscal year; and an increase also of $12,500 in commercial 
telegram, cablegrams, and radiograms. 

Both items in 1953 reflect an increase as compared with 1952. Does 
that mean more telephone calls, more cablegrams, and more radio- 
orams 4 

Captain Bewrcx. Yes, it does mean more commercial telegrams, 
cablegrams, radiograms, it being the commercial refile cost. In the 
$62,000 is an average of 3-percent increase in the rates paid to tele- 
phone companies. This is borne out by the fact that over the past 
6 months rates have gone up throughout the country, I estimate 3 
ercent, or about $24,000; it also means that this activity is assuming 

he fiscal year 1954 telephone costs at Norfolk of from $22,000 to 
23,000, costs that were previously borne by other appropriations, and 
ow put under this service by reason of reorganization, the establish- 
ent of the naval station at Norfolk; and it also means some $20,000 
iditional cost at Newport for the same reason. 


SUPPORT OF OTHER NAVAL ACTIVITIES AND JOINT AGENCIES 


Mr. Wieereswortu. Under project 2D, support of other naval 
tivities and joint agencies, you request $1,769,000, an increase of 
ibout $24,000 over the current fiscal year, with a breakdown appear- 
ing on page 40 of the justifications. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL RADIO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


There is a small item in here for the Interdepartmental Radio Ad- 
visory Committee. What is that? 

\dmiral Ammon. The budget supports the committee, at the di- 
rection of the President. It is a committee dealing with the solution 
of radio frequency problems of all departments of the Government 
ind keeps records of the radio frequencies assigned to all Government 
lepartments and the frequency usage by them. 
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NAVAL SECURITY STATIONS 


Mr. WiccLteswortH. You have $879,950 in here for naval security 
stations. What is that? 

Captain Bewick. That is the support of the Naval Security Station 
in Washington. The station furnishes logistics support to the Na- 
tional Security Agency. The operating cost as shown under this 
estimate is to take care of a small increase which was brought about by 
the small increase in the detailed support we are required to furnish, 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Any questions on activity No. 2, Mr. Ostertag? 

Mr. Osrerrac. No questions. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Mr. Sheppard? 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY OTHER DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Mr. Sueprrarp. Am I correct in concluding from the figure reflect 
ing $40,700 on page 40 of the justification, that the Army is also con 
tributing to this fund, as well as the Air Force? 

Captain Bewick. They have an equal contribution in their budget. 

Mr. SHerparp. Are there any other agencies of the Government 
contributing to this operation ? 

Captain Brewick. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. How many of such agencies, and in what proportion? 

Admiral Ammon. I do not know offhand. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that a statement be sup 
plied for the record showing the total contribution from all Govern- 
ment agencies that are utilizing this service, showing the amount of 
the payments and the service made available. 

Captain Berwick. We will be glad to supply that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL RAp1o ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


The following departments and agencies were directed to make available 
funds in the amounts indicated for the support of the Interdepartmental Radio 
Advisory Committee. For comparison the assessements for fiscal year 1953 and 
fiscal year 1954 are shown, and it may be noted that assessments for fiscal year 
1954 are based upon a minimum contribution by each participating agency with 
the balance made up by those agencies which themselves account for over 80 
percent of the total Government frequency applications processed. 


Assessment 


Department or agency 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1953 1954 


Department of the Army $32, 14: $40, 713 
Department of the Air Force 32, 40), 7 
Departmenf of the Navy 32, 14: 40, 713 
Department of Cc 125, 62: 40,7 
Department of Agriculture 4, 27 6, 5 
Department of the Interior a 6, 5 
Department of Justice 2 6, 
Department of State , 78 6,5 
Department of the Treasury , 78 6, 5 
Central Intelligence Agency , 78 6,5 
Federal Communications Commission 55, 4 6, 5 


Total 222, 671 208, 35 


1 In addition, certain services such as space, supplies, etc. were provided 
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STATEMENT OF FUNCTIONS AND SERVICES, THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL RADIO 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE (IRAC) 


fhe IRAC is a committee of representatives of all Government departments 
and agencies that employ radio or otherwise utilize the electromagnetic spectrum. 
The committee functions directly under the Telecommunications Adviser to the 
President (TAP) in order to establish procedures, coordinate frequency require- 
ments, and to provide technical advice through the TAP to the President of 
the United States on radio-frequency policy and allocation matters. It makes 
recommendations on the assignment of radio frequencies to Government agencies 
which are approved and published as Executive orders signed by the President. 
In large measure, the IRAC determines or establishes the United States position 

r international negotiations on frequency matters, which included during the 
past year the plenipotentiary radio conference of the International Telecom- 


I 
munications Convention and Internatioal Radio Regulations were underconsid- 
eration; and also two regional conferences of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. The IRAC also participated in the reorganization of the tele- 
communications coordinating and planning structure of the United States and 
ts administration by the President. 


HyproGrarnic OFrrice 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. Budget activity No. 3, Hydrographic Office. 
For this activity you request $11,408,000 as compared with $11,224,000 

the current fiscal year, an increase of $184,000, 

This activity is broken down into three projects, the first of which 
is for a special Navy United States Air Force charting project, $3,- 
331,400, an increase of $701,400 as compared with the current fiscal 
year, 

We have a classified supplemental justification in respect to this 
project. 

I assume the discussion of this project must be off the record. 

Captain Cocuran. Yes. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. The justification states that the Hydrographic 
Office is charged with the responsibility for the improvement of the 
means for navigating safely the vessels of the Navy and of the 
merchant marine by providing accurate and cheap natuical charts, 
sailing directions, navigators, and manuals of instruction for the use 
of all vessels of the United States, and for the benefit and use of navi- 
gators generally. 

In other words, it is on a worldwide basis, and apparently the 
coverage anticipated involves maintenance of 6,700 nautical charts, 
1,000 aeronautical charts, and 200 related volumes of publications. 

The justification further states that mobilization reserve stocks will 
be maintained at previously authorized levels, and that there is an 
nerease in the overall number of items and copies to be produced. 

There is a breakdown of the number of items and the costs of the 
various categories included for the fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954 
on page 45 of the justifications. It refers to nautical charts, aero- 
nautical and loran charts, nautical publications, aero and loran pub- 
lications, periodicals, broadcasts, surveys, and other production costs, 
distribution costs, and maintenance and supporting costs. 

Will you tell us something about this, Captain Cochran ? 

Captain Cocuran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. This is classified, and the discussion will be off 
the record. 

Captain Cocnran. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Wiceteswortu. As I understand from what you have told us 
off the record, your justification of funds requested for charts shows 
a production of 5,215,415 copies in the fiscal year 1952 and that, 
against an estimated 7,908,500 copies in the fiscal year 1953, you had 
produced 6,193,634 as of April 30, 1953. You are now requesting for 
1954, funds to produce 8.301.500 copies. 

Also that under your justification for funds requested for ocean 
publications you produced 105,510 copies in fiscal year 1952; that 
you had produced 213,927 copies as of April 30, and you request funds 
for 247 000 copies for the fiscal year 1954. 

Also that under aero publications, you produced 2,566,413 copies in 
fiscal year 1952, that you had produced 1,441,652 copies as of April 31 
and that you are requesting funds for 4,042,260 copies for the fisc 2 
i r1954. Isthat correct? 

Captain Cocuran. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Why is the maintenance and processing of data 
increased $58,000? Is that directly related to the increase in copies 
that you request / 

Mr. Eustis. Yes, sir; and there are other costs incidental to it. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. That varies up and down according to the 
copies produced ¢ 

Mr. Eustis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortnh. Is that true of the item “Furnishing technical 
data” where there is an increase requested of $22,000 ? 

Mr. Eustis. They are all related. 

Mr. Wice._eswortH. There is also an increase of $41,000 in arriving 
at the total increase, because of a minus $41,000 in fiscal year 1953, 
which means what ¢ 

Mr. Eustis. That means in 1953 we used chart paper from in 
ventory. 


UNDERSEA WARFARE PROJECT AND NAUTICAL AND AERONAUTICAL PROJECTS 


Mr. Wiee.teswortu. Projects 3B and 3C, “Undersea warfare proj- 
ect” and “Nautical and aeronautical project,” both reflect decreases 
compared with the current fiscal year, pulling the increase of $701,400 
under project 3A down to an increase for the three projects of $184,000. 

There is apparently a confidential justification for item 3B which 
speaks in terms of charts, publications, ocean central forecasting, sur- 
veys, other production costs, distribution costs, and maintenance and 
supporting costs. Why the increase in the ocean central forecasting 
item and the survey item, either on or off the record ? 

Captain Cocnran. It should be off the record. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Project 3C is apparently for maintenance and 
the distribution of products and dissemination of maintenance infor- 
mation to the fleet and to the merchant marine, involving maintenance 
of approximately 6,700 nautical charts, 1,000 aeronautical charts, and 
200 related volumes of publications. 

The justification states that mobilization reserve stocks will be main- 
tained at previously authorized levels, with a slight increase in the 
overall number of items and copies to be produced; and that fund re 
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rements have been reduced by $445,400, primarily as a result of the 

entralization of distribution activities, completion of administra- 
reorganizations, and some reduction in chart and publication pro- 

rement. 

lhe committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


NAVAL OBSERVATORY 


\ir. Wiee_eswortn. The committee will come to order and we will 
ke up budget activity No. 4, Naval Observatory. 
You request $755,000, an increase of $22,400 over the current fiscal 
This is covered in pages 50 to 58 of the justifications and broken 
n into five subheadings. Who is going to discuss this activity ? 
\dmiral Grvertcn. Captain Graf, Superintendent of the Naval 
Observatory. 


?EPARATION AND PUBLICATION OF THE EPHEMERIS AND NAUTICAL AND 
AIR ALMANACS 


Mr. Wiceieswortri. I notice under “Preparation and publication 
f the Ephemeris and Nautical and Air Almanacs” you request $246,- 
1), an increase of $8,000 compared to the current fiscal year. Ap- 
parently $126,000 is for 25 man-years of personal services; $96,000 
s for printing and reproduction; and $24,000 for other operating 
costs, 

How many man-years of personal services do you have this year? 

Captain Grar. Twenty-five, sir. 


Mr. WiccteswortH. The same in both years? 

Captain Grar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. There is an increase in funds of $1,000. 

Captain Grar. That is to cover automatic increases in salaries. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. There is an increase of $9,000 over fiscal year 
1953 apparently for printing a new lunar ephemeris at an estimated 
ost of $20,000 which is partially offset by reduction in printing costs 

W 


of other publications. What is that publication? 

Captain Grar. It will show the improved positions of the moon, 
omputed to a greater degree of accuracy than heretofore. 

Admiral Grnericu. Its use will be in connection with surveys using 
(listances from stars to the moon as a major mark. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. For navigation purposes ? 

Captain Grar. Primarily for geodetic purposes, and also in connec- 
tion with the determination of time. 


DETERMINATION AND TRANSMISSION OF TIME 


Mr. Wice_eswortH. For “Determination and transmission of time,” 
you request $85,000. You got along with $73,200 2 years ago, and 
$74,000 this year. 

Captain Grar. The overall increase of $11,000 over last year is 
primarily due to a $13,000 item to purchase new time standards. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. New time what? 

Captain Grar. Standards; clocks is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Why do you need those? 
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Captain Grar. These are crystal controlled clocks, The ones we 
have now are 10 years old, and we can now get crystals which operate 
much more satisfactorily, permitting us to keep time between. 


OBSERVATION, REDUCTION, AND PUBLICATION OF ASTRONOMICAL DATA 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. For “Observation, reduction, and publication 
of astronomical data” you request $130,000, which is $1,000 less than 
for the present fiscal year, involving 20 man-years of personal sery- 
ices. That is the same figure as this year? 

Captain GraF. Yes, sir. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF BUILDINGS, GROUNDS, AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. For “Maintenance and operation of buildings, 
grounds, and facilities,” you request $235,000, an increase of $6,400 
over the present fiscal year. 

Capt un GraF. The primary reason for that increase is again auto- 
matic increases in salaries. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. It is for the same number of man-years, 40 in 
both years ? 

Captain Grar. We have one less than last year, sir. 

Mr. Wiactesworrn. The justification states that included are the 
main tenance and upkeep of 20 major structures and 18 minor build- 
ings; 7 public quarters, including the residence of the Chief of Naval 
Operat eas and 65 acres of ground. Where are these 20 major struc- 
tures ¢ 

Captain Grar. On the grounds, Observatory Circle. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. At the same location ? 

Captain Grar. Yes, sir. They are all there on the grounds. 

Mr. Wicciteswortn. These are all distinct buildings? 

Captain GraF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Is this item primarily for maintenance? 

Captain Grar. Yes, sir. 

SECURITY 


Mr. WiccLesworrn. For “Security” you request $59,000, compared 
to $61,000 in the current fiscal year, inc pees 17 man-years of per- 
sonal services, a decrease of one man-ye 

Captain Grar. That item is entirely OE 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Any questions on budget activity No. 4? Mr. 
Ostertag ¢ 

Mr. Osrertag. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wiceteswortrn. Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Surrparp. Only one, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. On the record, no questions. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS AND SUPPORT OF INTERNATIONAL PROJECTS 
Mr. Wiceteswortu. Budget activity 5, Inter-American affairs and 


support of international projects. For this activity you request 
$1,969,000 compared with $998,400 in the current fiscal year and $537,- 
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| fiscal year 1952, an increase of $970,600 compared with the 
wrent fiscal year. 
This project seems to be broken down into three parts, naval mis- 
is, island government administration, and support of unified 
ommands. 
NAVAL MISSIONS 


For naval missions there is requested $313,000, a decrease of about 
$45,000 compare d with the current fiscal year. This project, the justi 
fication indicates, provids for naval logistic support and representa- 
tion 4 United States commissions, missions, or advisory groups lo 

in Latin-American countries; for tours, visits, and official rep 
ntation ; for training films and equipment; and for procurement of 
smi nal number of non-passenger-carrying vehicles. 

It is further stated that each of the missions provided for has been 

tablished by intergovernmental executive agreement entered into 
by the United States and the foreign country in which the United 
States naval mission is located, that contracts are negotiated by the 
Department of State; and that the United States naval personnel 
issigned to the missions, commissions, or advisory groups serve as 
technicians and specialists in training Latin American personnel i 
he organization, procedures, operation, and administration of the 
United States Navy so that standardization of the navies can be 

lized, 

funds requested are said to provide support for maintenance 

nd operation of offices and buildings; for operation and maintenance 
of vehicles, and the replacement of eight non-passenger-carrying vehi- 
les; for a program of tours, visits, and reciprocal entertainment of 

aun American officials and naval personnel; and for financial assist 
» for education of minor dependent children of Department of 

oN: avy personnel assigned to certain overseas activities. 

There is a breakdown of the $313,000 involved on page 63 of the 

stifications by mission. How many of these missions do you have? 

Admiral Mires. We have nine missions, sir. In Brazil we also 
ave a Commission, but we have only nine missions. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. It looks like more than nine in this breakdown. 

\dmiral Mies. In this list we have the Dominican Republic, 
Mexico, Uruguay, and Nicaragua that are included in the Latin Amer- 

training program, but we have no missions there. The United 
States naval attaché handles the training program. 

Mr. Wieateswortn. What is the money for here, for those coun- 

s that do not have missions? 

\dmiral Mires. For training films which we furnish for use in 
their schools and academies for training purposes only, a standard- 
zation training program. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. The nine missions are in Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
ia, Cuba, Eeuador, Haiti, Peru, and Venezuela? 

\dmiral Mires. Yes: and an advisory group in Argentina. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I assume in each of those countries we have a 
naval and military and probably an Air Force attaché, do we not? 

Admiral Mixes. We do not have all three attachés in each country. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Do you have naval attachés in each of those 
ountries ¢ 
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Admiral Mines. No. We do not have one in Haiti or Ecuador, 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. In a other seven you do? 

Admiral Miss. Yes, si 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. Do Army missions or Air Force missions als 
operate in these same countries ¢ 

Admiral Mixes. In most of the countries; yes, sir. However, 
Haiti there is no Army mission. inten yntina has only a navy advisory 
group. Iam not sure about the others. Most of the others have eithe: 
Air Force or Army missions. 


NN I AT MISSLONS 


Mr. Wicc.Leswortu. Can you give the number of personnel at ea 
of these nine missions ? 

Admiral Mines. Yes. In Argentina, 4 officers and 2 enlisted men: 
in Brazil, 27 officers and 41 enlisted men; in Chile, 3 officers and 
enlisted men; in Colombia, 6 officers and 6 enlisted men; in Cuba, 5 of- 
ficers and 5 enlisted men; in Ecuador, 3 officers and 7 enlisted men; 
in Haiti, 2 officers and 3 enlisted men; in Peru, 6 officers and 7 enlist: 
men; and in Venezuela, 5 officers and 11 enlisted men; a total of 61 
officers and 93 enlisted men. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Your big staff is in Brazil ? 

Admiral Mines. Yes. They have ‘cha largest navy. They are 
scheduled to take a great responsibility in convoying in any submarin 
warfare, and we have this large group of people there advising and 

ssisting them. 

Mr. WicGLesworrH. Your men 
them how they can improve things?’ 

Admiral Mutes. Yes. We actually plan exercises for them and 
take them out and act as judges and referees and tell them what they 
have done wrong and try to bring them up to the same standards 
we maintain so that in case of war they could shoulder the respons 
bility we hope they will shoulder. 

Mr. Wicecieswortu. Is that the best way to train them? 

Admiral Mites. We also bring some of them to the United States 
and send them into our schools and send them out aboard our ships 

Mr. WiceteswortnH. That is the most effective method of training! 

Admiral Mires, If we could train them in our ships, it would be 
more effective, but it is difficult to bring a large number here to the 
United States to use that method. They have many destroyers, and 
it is better to train a destroyer and its crew as a complet e unit rathe 
than train them as single people. We have brought ships here and 
trained them. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. I assume our ships could go there as well : 
theirs come here, if training on our ships i is prefer rable ? 

Admiral Mites. The midshipmen cruises will be there soon, and 
there is a joint training program planned, when the Brazilian Fleet 
will have exercises at sea. We will take an active part-as referees and 
umpires and assistants to the Brazilian Fleet. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH, What do you do in the other countries where 
you have smaller missions? 

Admiral Mires. About the same thing. 


o on board their ships and te 


or, 
; 
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Mr. WiacLteswortH. Why cannot a naval attaché and his staff han- 
that work? 
\dmiral Mines. We find it is necessary to have quite a few experts 
many lines—electronics, gunnery, and so forth—and we are busy 
eminating information to those people. We hope we will not be 
. forever and can close the missions in a few years, but at that time 
hope we will still have our naval attachés there. It is difficult to 
the jobs of collecting and disseminating information with one 
son. 
Mr. WiecteswortH. This does not involve a very large number of 
ersonnel, but in general terms it seems to me that we have missions 
from every department of the Government in every important country 
idays, and I am personally convinced that the number can be very 
exists reduced without impairing the work to be done and with 
efit to the relations between our country and the other countries 
olved. 
ISLAND GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 


For “Island government administration” you are asking $700,000, 
nerease of $60,000 as compared to the current fiscal year. What 
s included in “Island government administration” ¢ 
Commander Herrick. This is a program under an agreement which 
United States signed with the United Nations in 1947. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. What other governments are involved ¢ 

Commander Herrick. The island of S saipan in the Marianas group, 

orth of Guam. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. Is that all? 

Commander Herrick. Yes. 

Mr. Wieetesworru. This does not cover places like Midway or 
Guam ¢ 

Commander Herrick. No, sir. This is a small group of islands 

it hes north of Guam. 

Mr. Wiceieswortrn. The justification indicates that, effective Janu- 
iy 1, 1958, responsibility was transferred to the Secretary of the 
Navy for the island government administration of Saipan and Tinian; 
that this project provides for the administration of the civil govern- 
ment of the Saipan district; and that the island group covers a land 
area of 161 square miles and is inhabited by approximately 6,700 
natives. 

Apparently it is contemplated that the $700,000 requested will be 
supplemented by $104,000 of local revenue funds? 

Commander Herrick. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLeswortrn. Making a total of $804,000 to look after 6,700 
people. 


PERSON NEBL 


What does this contemplate in terms of personnel ? 

Commander Herriox. We have 102 military personnel stationed 

the area, and we employ 250 civilian personnel, of which 11 are 
graded civil-service American citizens and 239 are local Saipanese. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Commander Herrick. The commanding officer is the senior Gov- 
ernment representative in the area. 
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Mr. WiceLteswortH. Do you need all that personnel for 161 square 
miles of territory ¢ 

Commander Herrick. One of the projects in connection with this 
is a leprosarium located on Tinian which has about 100 patients. We 
have to staff the organization to take care of these people. Also, we 
have an insane asylum on Saipan which handles the insane and 
mental patients. In order to avoid duplication, this central unit is 
operated for a much larger area. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Who had charge of this prior to January 
1953 ¢ 

Commander Herrick. The Department of the Interior, s 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. How much did they spend for that purpose ! 

Commander Herrick. The best figures that we have under a dif 
ferent budgeting system indicate that their figures for fiscal vear 19)4 
would run slightly over $800,000. : 

Mr. WicGLesworru. What did they spend this year! 

Commander Herrick. We do not have that. 

Mr. WieGLteswortu. A breakdown the committee has from the h 
terior Department woul | seem to indicate that in 1953 the total cost 
of government of which local revenues furnished $115,- 
Dd. leaving a balance of $780 734, acainet which are estimated savil os 


of S270.000, leaving a net adjusted figure of $510,734. 

Mr. Srock. Does that represent a full year? 

Mr. WieGteswortH. That is the 1953 appropriation. 

Mr. Stock. We took over the cost on January 1, so if that amount 
represents a half year’s cost, then that $270,000 they will save was out 
of their second-half money. When we took over they transferred no 


money over to us. 

Admiral Ginericn. May I speak off the record in regard to this 

tuation ¢ 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Osrertac. In your justification it says that the programs of «d 
velopment of local self-government and the improvement of the socia 
and economic lives of the natives was est: ablished originally by 
Navy administration during and following World War II and col 
tinued since July 1, 1951, under the administration of the Department 
of the Interior. Does that mean from July 1, 1951, to the first of 
this year ¢ 

Commander Herrick. Yes, si 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, it does not indicate that the Depart 
mie ut of the Interior hi as no further repsonsi lity. It says “continued 
since July 1, 1951,” by the Department of the Interior. 

Admiral Ginericn. That is not correct. We turned it over July 
1951, to the Interior Department. The High Commissioner was then 
changed to Senator Thomas. The Saipan District except ROTA was 
turned back to the Navy on January 1, 1953 


SUPPORT OF UNIFIED COMMANDS 


Mr. Wicetesworrn. You have a request for $956,000 for “Support 
of Unified Commands.” How many of those commands are involved 
in this $956,000 ¢ 
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{dmiral Ginericu. Two; the United States European Command 
the Pacific Command. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. It appears to be a new item. There was no 
ey apparently made available in either fiscal year 1952 or fiscal 
1955. 

Mr. Srock. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiectesworrth. Why! They have not just been set up, have 


Mr. Stock. We have been directed to finance this on a three-service 
We have money in here which will be paid over to the Army, 
executive agent of the European Command—#667,000 of this is 
our share of the Army’s costs in Europe. The balance is the 
ivy’s donation toward the costs of the Pacific Command. 

\ir. WiceLeswortH. How many services contribute to that? 

Mr. Srocx. Three. The total for Europe is $2 million. This is our 

ire. 

Mr. WiacLesworti. It would be $2 million for Europe and $867,000 
for CINCPAC? 

Mr. Srock. Yes, Sil 

Mr. Wigetesworrn. When were these unified commands set up? 

Mr. Srock. The European Command has been under way, and Ad- 

i] Radford has been wearing two hats in the Pacific. 

\dmiral Grnertcu. The CINCEUR is established and is a unified 

ommand. 

Mr. Wieereswortn. When was that established ? 

Mr. Srock. 1952, I believe. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. And CINCPAC has just been set up? 

\dmiral Ginertcu. No: CINCPAC has been a unified command 

e the last war. It grew out of the old CINCPOA Command. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. We have been putting up money right along 
for both of them ? 

Mr. Srock. The money in the Pacific has been for the purely Navy 

netions. What we are asking for now is for the increased respon- 

lities which we will have out there as a full unified command. 

Mr. Wieeiesworti. But it is still the Navy share / 

Mr. Stock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortrn. From one source or another the United States 
Government has been putting up funds for both of those unified 
commands for some years ? 

Mr. Stock. Not for CINCPAC, 

Mr. WiceieswortH. We have made some money available, have we 
not ¢ 

Mr. Stock. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Gryericu. That was all absorbed by the CINCPAC fleet 
from the commander in chief’s fleet funds. 

Mr. WicecteswortH. What is this money going to be used for? 

Admiral Grnericn. I would like to refer that question to Admiral 
Clexton. 

\dmiral Ciexton. It is the maintenance and operation expense of 

e headquarters which will be the unified command out there. 

"ie WiceieswortH. Have you got any kind of a breakdown for 

either unified command for which this $2,867,000 is requested in 1954? 


81394—53—pt. 1——64 
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Mr. Stock. I have some partial information from Admiral Radford, 
in which he said he had immediate need for $207,000. 
Mr. Wiceieswortn. For CINCPAC? 
Mr. Srockx. Yes. He broke that down as follows: 
e space and equipment $105, S7( 
iir and upkeep of buildings , ia 12, 050 


Travel S 32. O00 


oe 
Printing and reproduc tol : 7 et ee 29, G00 
Office supplies and materials sated 6, 
Intelligence operating expenses . ‘ 4 14, 
Communications supplies 


Supplies for motor and boat pool 


Total 

If] may speak off the record ¢ 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. As of now, $207,000, as far as you know, w 
cover the requirements for CINCPAC ? 

\dmiral Ciextron. That is right. 

Mr. Wice_eswortn. Have you any similar information as t 
Europe ¢ 

Mr. STOCK. No, sir. 

Admiral CuLexron. The Army would be the one to give that 
information. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Any questions on budget activity No. 5% M: 
Ostertag / 

NAVAL MISSIONS 


Mr. Osrerrac. Under the heading “Naval Missions,” Admiral, as 
I understand it, this amount of $323,000 is primarily to cover certall 
activities of our military people in the several foreign countries which: 
deal with such matters as training films and, among other activities 
listed in your justifications, “Reciprocal entertainment of Latin 
American officials and naval personnel” and, of course, “Financial 

ssistance for education of minor dependent children of Department 
of the Navy personnel assigned to certain overseas activities.” 

Will someone elaborate, first of all, on the relationship of this 
entertainment to that of the State Department and diplomatic service! 
I would like a picture of your responsibilities as compared to those 
of the State Department. 

Admiral Mites. When we take people to visit our Navy yards 01 
gun factory or proving grounds, places of naval interest, it sometimes 
costs for transportation and perhaps a lunch or even a dinner, or a 
reception to introduce these visitors to local people. Also, on certain 
days like Armed Forces Day, it is necessary to have a reception, and 
that will cost money. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF NAVY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Osrerrac. In the matter of the “Education of children of Navy 
personnel,” is that carried on through American-operated schools ¢” 

Admiral Mites. That sentence crept in there by mistake. We are 
embarrassed on that. Last year we took care of 215 dependent chil- 
dren of United States naval personnel throughout the world. It cost 
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1.500 to educate them, an average of $207 per child. It was neces- 
ivy to do that in order that the children would get an education. 
(here is no other way in most of those countries. 

Sometime during the year this fund was transferred to another 

eau, together with the responsibility to educate these children; 
they changed things and the responsibility for the education 

s transferred to my office again, but no funds. Now it will cost 

9,000 next year to educate these children. There will be 276 children 

xt year. There are 30 children in Formosa and 10 in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Osrertac. This is not covered anywhere else in the Navy 
budget ? 

\dmiral Mites. We have the children in my budget. 

Mr. Osrertac. But nowhere else? 

\dmiral Mites. And no dollar support in this particular one. 

Mr. Osrertraa. Yes. 

Admiral Mires. We do not find it in the budget here. I showed 
you on page 1 of the estimate, the amount called for $313,000. We 
hope it will come from some place. 

We originally had in the 1954 estimate the request, which was 
operated on back and forth between the various budget studies, and 

nally it was left out somewhere. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. That is an important but relatively small item. 

Mr. Srock. It was supposed to be in another appropriation, but 
through some oversight along the line the $59,000 was taken out of 
ts budget but was not put in another appropriation. 

\dmiral Mites. But we recommended $372,000 and in the course 
$59,000 was taken out. 

Mr. Osrrertac. It was omitted when the budget was made up? 

Ac lmiral Mines. Yes. I have the responsibility, however, for the 

‘ation of these children, but that is not just for the Navy mission 
lalla America; it includes the military groups in the P ‘hilippine 
Islands, the United Kingdom, Bangkok, Yugoslavia, and in several 
others. 

(Off-record discussion.) 


GOVERNMENT OF SAIPAN 


Mr. Osrerrac. I am interested in your experience in connection 
with the Government of wed which is a United Nations trustee- 

hip, as I understand it, and in which the Navy is now responsible 
for the operation of this Guvernsients Are you encountering any 
success in the development of local self-government there ? 

Commander Herrick. We are having some success in the local 
groups electing their own representatives, and are assisting them in 
he passage of local laws, which is largely localized to support certain 
ocalized governmental functions. They distribute the costs of some 
of the local government responsibilities, such as for the local mayor 
and the local secretary. 

Mr. Osrerrag. Are they responsive to setting up some form of local 
government ? 

Commander Herrick. Yes. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 
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Mr. Osrertac. The principal amount of this appropriation is for 
general repair, including the power-distribution system, and gener 
rehabilitation ? 

Admiral Ginericu. That is right. 

Mr. Osrerrac. What part of it is for personal services? 

Commander Herrick. $331,000. 

Mr. Ostertrac. How is that broken down ? 

Commander Herrick. $55,000 is for the 11 graded-service employ 

Then, the others would be indigenous labor. 

Mr. Osrerrac. What, in general, are the duties of oo civilians? 

Commander Herri K. We have 6 schoolteachers: 1 of them Is a 
nurse, a public-health nurse; another 1 is a public prosecutor, 

a lay yer; another is a land and claims legal specialist : another 
igriculturist; and the last is what we call a government agent, o1 
who works in the field of helping the people to develop their local 
government—goes out and works wr closely with the people. 

Mr. Osrerrac. As I understand it, you operate this government, 
which is in part a local government, te) there are certain governmental] 
services, and there are also certain revenues. What happens to the 
revenue! Is this government more or less self-supporting, or are we 
prov iding teachers for these children, or are they employed just fol 

he American children ¢ 

Commander Herrick. Let me give you an illustration: In the pro 
ess of trying to teach the peop le the aspects of government, and the 
respon isibi lity of government, and so on, the program has been intro 
duced at the local level, but we are just in the beginning of the first 
phase of that. You can ap preciate what the problem is. For in 
stance, we have to furnish teachers: they do not have teachers over 
there: we have to bring them over. And we have to bring over an 
American supervisor, that is, a superintendent of education, or a 
director of education. 

At the lower level schools, the so-called elementary schools, we do 
employ natives as a part.of the training for the beginners, but when 
you go through the intermediate stages they are all American teachers, 
We have some 1.100 children in this area. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Out of 6,700 natives there are 1.100 children 
chool ¢ 

Commander Herrick. Yes 

Mr. Osrerrac. What happens to the revenues that accrue: are they 
set up as a part of this operation, that is, do these revenues go into 
the local government fund and are disbursed from there, or do these 

unds revert to the United States Treasury / 

Commander Herrick. A part of it stays right at the local level 
and is used for such things as we referred to, for education. There 
is a head tax of approximately $2 per man per year. That money is 
collected, budgeted for, and spent right in the village, never in the 
hand of the Naval Administrator, but we do sit down with them and 
help draft the budget and divide out the use of the money that goes 
to the local level, into various categories, such as the administrative 
expense of the m: yor, the expense ‘of the local se hoolhouse, and the 
town hall and in some cases there is a contribution made to the local 
school or to the local health agent. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Do you levy taxes to support the government ? 
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Commander Herrick. The only tax imposed is this head tax at the 

i] level. There are some minor taxes generated, such as the tax 

dogs and on trees and houses and something of that general nature, 
but the revenue within their economic ability is pretty small. 

\dmiral Ginoricn. There is no way to have a self-supporting 
operation. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I imagine that is correct, but I was trying to de- 
termine the rel: ationship. Take for example, the powe r system: you 
are furnishing adequate power and electricity to the natives of the 
sland, practically, through this $700,000 appropriation, which more 
or less is a subsidy for the people of that island, insofar as their re- 
quirements are concerned. 

Commander Herrick. Yes, to a great extent. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I would say practically all of it. 

Commander Herrick. Yes; the administrative cost, plus the cost 
of running the administration, like the medical service and the school 
ervices, and it also provides economic assistance through the educa- 
tional extension work, and we try to improve their economic status, 
so they can someday afford to support the local self-government, and 
to teach them to grow better crops and to raise better chickens, and 
give them some guidance in their economic activities and help them 
to market the produets which they do produce. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Referring, Admiral, to the supporting unified com- 
mand, it is not quite clear to me where the Navy has been participat- 

g in such work previously in supporting the schools, for instance. 
Would you care to comment either on or off the record on that? 

First of all, the Navy is a part and parcel of such command. Will 
you tell us whether there are any funds appropriated for that purpose 

Admiral Ginertcu. They were appropriated by the individual 
services. In the case of the Navy, commander in chief, Pacific; 
primarily the staff out there was a very close-knit staff, with certain 
people in the staff of the commander in chief, Pacific Fleet, and 
serving also on the joint staff. The joint staff was funded by the 
commander in chief, Pacific Fleet, under the regular operating 
expenses, 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, what is localized here in this budget 
tem appeared last year in the Navy Department’s appropriation 
previous to this time ? 

Mr. Srock. A portion of it, Mr. Ostertag. The item for com- 
mander in chief, Pacific Fleet, drew support ‘for the fiscal year 1952 
and 1953 from the Bureau of Ships. He drew apparently enough 

pport from that Bureau to fulfill some of his responsibilities of 
unihed command. But now Admiral Radford has come in with this 
budget and said that we are not financing this unified command 
properly, that it should be a joint Army, Navy, and Air Force pro- 
gram, in accordance with the JCS decision, and he wants this cost of 
the commander in chief, Pacific Fleet, the unified command, to get 
support from this budget item. 

That $207,000 which I gave Mr. Wigglesworth plus a contingency 
item of approximately $660, 000. 

Mr. Osrertrag. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, if it is the plan to obtain 
a breakdown of the unified, joint contributions, so we will have a com- 
plete picture ¢ 
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Mr. WiecLeswortH. Yes; we are going to try to get that from the 
Office of Defense. 


FUNDS FOR EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF NAVY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suerrarpv. Admiral Clexton, where are you going to get thy 
$59,000 to fulfill the obligation to those children? That sum has jus 
been dropped out of the picture some where, but in my opinio1 
obviously, it is still the responsibility of this committee to make some 
provision for it, or to find out if provision is going to be made. Wha 
is going to hs appen here, Admiral Clexton ? 

Admiral Crexton. The record indicates exactly what did happ: 

Mr. Sueprarp. It indicates that somebody has taken $59,000 a 
dropped it out of the budget. That is what it shows. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What are we going to do to correct that, to see t! 
those people are given what they are entitled to, to the exent of thei 
ul a rstanding with the Federal Government ? 

Admiral CLexton. If the committee does not make a change, and 
is required as indicated here, we will have to transfer from one of 
the other activities of this appropriation during the year on the basis 
of demonstrated need. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have another activity in the budget befor 
this committee from which you can get $d! 9,000? 

Admiral Ciexton. At this time, no, we do not have that condition 

Mr. Suerrarp. Inasmuch as we have so far, according to the infor 
mation emanating from the testimony that has been given, a ver) 
tight budget; and inasmuch as they have expressed a very definiti 
opinion that there is nothing in the budget for this, I want to know, 
and I am going to be very insistent here, that the $59,000 comes from 
some plac e to take care of those children. 

Admiral Ciexron. I think we have had testimony all through the 
budget that we get these funds to carry out the Navy plans, and in 
many cases we are allotting funds to as many as 500 or 600 units, and 
the allotments cannot be overobligated, hence at the end of the fiscal 
year there will be some funds remaining in each one of those pro 
grams; and we will plan to give to the Inter-American Affairs pro 
ject as much of the money as the »y need. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. It would be taken out of the $105,300,000 / 

\dmiral Ciexron. That is correct, out of this appropriation. 

Mr. Suerparp. Can I be assured that that is going to be done, not 
only that you would have the authority, but you can see that it can b 
effective / 

Admiral Crexton. I can assure you that there will be $59,000 from 
somewhere in this appropriation to meet the requirements. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is all, so far as I am concerned, but I do want 
to say that I am going to be looking for this item next year. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. Budget Activity No. 6 is for departmental 
administration. For this activity you request $12,534,000, a reduc- 
tion of $547,000 as compared with the current fiscal year. The activity 
is covered on pages 66 to 85, inclusive, of the justification, and is 
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oken down into three projects, first for the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, second for the Office of the Judge Advocate Gen 
il. and third, for the Office of the Secretary. 


OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


For the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations the request is 
$3,838,000, a reduction as compared with the current fiscal year of 
6a, The justification indicates that the Office of the Chief of 

ival Operations consists of the Chief of Naval Operations, five 
eputy chiefs of Naval Operations, the Assistant Chief of Naval Op 
erations (Naval Reserve) and the Naval Inspector General. 


CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


also indicates that $2,347,000 is included for civilian personnel, 
representing a reduction of $144,700, or 6 percent, from the fiscal year 
1953, and provides for 567 civilian positions and 555 man-years and 
for part-time employment of consultants having specialized experi- 
ence, 
What is the corresponding f 
of civilians ? 
Mr. Srock. Five hundred and eighty-seven man-years, Mr. Wig- 
glesworth, a cutback in 1954 of 32 man-years, going from 587 down 


igure for the current fiscal year in terms 


- 


MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. What is the military personne] picture? 

Mr. Stock. The military personnel, at the end of fiscal year 1953 
and 1954 is estimated to be about static—749 officers and 294 enlisted 
for the offices supported by this budget activity. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. 749 officers and how many enlisted personnel 

Mr. Stock. 294. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. For both years? 

Mr. Srocx. At the end of each fiscal year, based on current allow- 
ances, 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. That means a reduction in average employ- 
ment? 

Mr. Stock. It is possible that the fiscal year 1954 will show a cut- 
back of military. 

Mr. Wiee_teswortu. How many did you have at the beginning of 
fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Srock. At the beginning of fiscal year 1953 we had 728 officers 
and 804 enlisted, that is, on July 1; and at the end of fiscal year 1953, 
149 officers and 294 enlisted. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. In other words, that is a cut in the average 
military personnel, is there not / 

Admiral Grnertcu. We plan to take a 6 percent cut, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, in the military. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. In military personnel ? 

Admiral Grnericn. Yes. We went through and examined the vari- 
ous divisions of the Office of Chief of Naval Operations. We let 
the m take a voluntary cut and they cut out some, and then we went 

hrough the allowances again and took a further reduction; about 
6 percent total. 
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Mr. Wiceieswortn. Do you have green sheets that will show the 
personnel and other expenses for the 2 years? 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. It is shown in the justification, but we do not 
have the personnel broken down by divisions. 

Mr. Stock. I have it for the man-years. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. Do you have the overall figure here? 

Mr. Srock. Yes; 608 positions for fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Do you have a breakdown of those positions? 

Mr. Srock. By grades? 

Mr. Wicciteswortnu. As between the various divisions in the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Srock. Yes; I have it on a big sheet here, which shows the 
positions and the man-years;'they are indicated in pencil. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Shown in pencil. 

Mr. Srock. Yes. It is hard to break our man-years down into 
divisions, Mr. Chairman, on any accurate basis, or to make an organ- 
izational division, because changes occur during the fiscal year. 

Mr. Wicecieswortn. This sheet covers the entire amount of 
$3,838,000 ? 

Mr. Stock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. And reflects in substantially every category of 
personnel and category of other expenditure a reduction as compared 
with the current fiscal year. In some there is no reduction, the amounts 
being the same. 

Mr. Srockx. Yes. The only area in which there is a significant in- 
crease in this budget activity is printing and reproduction, where wi 
wish to complete the fleet manual program, and we are asking for some 
money to try to complete it in the next fiscal year, because of its im- 
portance to the combat readiness of the Navy. 

Mr. WiceiesworrH. You had $386,000, roughly, in 1952 for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Srock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wriectesworrn. And $585,000 in 1953, and you are asking for 
$795,000 in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Srock. In the 1952 figure, as you will note, under object classi- 
fication 07 right next to the printing item, there is $567,000 for con- 
tractual services. Some of that was for initiating the work on the 
manual; that is the manuscript contract. 

Mr. Wice.tesworrn. Are there any questions on this activity, Mr. 
Ostertag ? 

Mr. Osrertac. No questions. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Suepparp. No questions. 


FLEET MANUAL PROGRAM 


Mr. WiecieswortH. Will the money you are requesting for the 
fleet manual program complete that program ? 

Captain Renxen. That will complete the initial work of writing 
the manuals. It may take 10 more volumes the next year, because 
involved in that is the NATO program, to standardize the program. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 





Tuursbay, JUNE 4, 1953. 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


Mr. Wiceresworrn. Project No. 6, under departmental adminis- 
tration, is for the Office of the Judge Advocate General. I understand 
Admiral Nunn, the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, has a 

rief statement for the committee. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Nunn. Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
nity of appearing before you at this time. 
The Office of the Judge Advocate General is being confronted with 
volume of work, during the current fiscal year 1953, which is con- 
siderably in excess of that experienced in the fiscal year Soa 2, and 
whic h is almost twice the volume recorded for the fiscal year 1951— 
e fiscal year 1951 was the year before the applicability of the Uni- 
form Code of ag 1 ary Justice. 
This buildup in volume has lagged approximately 1 year behind 
the buildup of the naval service; similarly, any decrease in the size of 
the service will be reflected in workload decreased by the same time 


y ol ag. Such is the normal situation, as has been determined from the 
ared experience during and since World War IL. 
unts in the face of this volume of work, the staff has not materially 


ianged from that initially built up for the purposes of organization 

der the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

he office has been able to absorb the impact of this increase in 
work without increase in personnel by the employment of a consider- 
ible amount of overtime and by streamlining procedures and practices. 
for example, the system of review of physical disability retirement 
ises ae been modified to the degree that we may process a typical 
se in less than 2 days’ time, as compared to approximately 4 days 

slate 

The procedure i in review of investigations has been modified to the 
extent that the nearly doubled volume is being retired with the addi- 
tion of only one clerical employee. In order to maintain as nearly as 
wossible a balance of manpower to workload in 1954, whereunder there 
vill be no overtime and fewer employees on regular time, it has been 
determined that. those cases of court-martial which are not required 

v law to be reviewed by the board of review, will be retained at the 
supervisory level in the field and will not, therefore, become a part 
of the workload of the Office of the Judge Advocate General in Wash- 
neton, 

This change will be effective during the fiscal year 1954. 

The obligated and committed amount under the appropriation as of 


March 31, 1953 is $596,862.51. This represents 15.0 percent of the 
funds appropriated for this office for the fiscal year 1953. The bal- 
the ince will be obligated by the end of the year. 
' Mr. WiccieswortH. Thank you, Admiral. You are requesting, as 
iting I understand it, an appropriation of $778,000, or a reduction of $10,- 


ause 000 as compared with the current fiscal year. 
ram Admiral Nunn. That is correct. 
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PERSON NEI 


Mr. WiceLteswortn. What is your personnel picture 

Ac lmir: il Nunn. Our civilian personnel during the fiscal year 1954 
will be reduced by four from what it has been during the last fisea 
year. 
Mr. WicereswortH. What is the overall figure / 

\dmiral Nonn. We have 136 for the current fiscal year, and wil] 
have 132 during the ensuing fiscal year. 

Mr. W IGGLESWORTH. How about the milit: iry personnel ? 

Admiral Nunn. At the present time I have in my office 114 nay 
officers and 3 enlisted Waves: 17 Marine officers, and no enlist 
marines, 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. What are the comparable figures for 1954? 

Admiral Nunn. I expect it to be the same, although I understand 
that 1 must take a 10-percent reduction in military personnel. I hay: 
not been advised accurately on that, but I understand it will oceur. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. Whatever that reduction may be, it will noi 
be reflected in the figure of $778,000 ? 

Admiral Nunn. No; they are paid by the Bureau of Naval Pe: 
sonnel. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. I notice on page 76 of the justification a break 
down of the workload for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, and the 
estimate for 1954. 

1) 


Admiral Nunn. Yes; the workload for 1954 we are quite sure wil 


be approximately the same as for the fiscal year 1953. That would 
occur, even though the personnel of the Navy were to be materially 
reduced, because, as I have stated, our workload lags approximately 
12 months behind changes in personnel. 

Mr. Wiceitesworrn. The workload is broken down into courts 
martial, all categories; general and tort claims; admiralty claims; 
‘nvestigations; civil-process actions, and physical-evaluation boards, 
with the total estimated to be 112,880 in 1954 compared with 113,753 
in the current fiscal year, 

Admiral Nunn. Yes. We have other components in the office. 
Those are the major volumes of work and the type of things that are 
easily counted. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. I am not clear as to the significance of the 
statement in your opening remarks, when you say that it has been 
determined that those cases of courts-martial which are not required 
by law to be reviewed by a board of review will be retained at the 
supervisory level in the field and, therefore, will not become a part of 
the workload of the office. What has been the practice in the past! 

Admiral Nunn. In the past the record of the courts-martial, all of 
them, were sent to Washington. They received in Washington at 
least a statistical review, if not a review for the purpose of passing 
upon the adequacy and legality of the record. Many types of courts 
martial records must by law come to Washington for review either in 
my office or by a board of review in my office. 

That workload will continue to come, but those under the law which 
are not required to come to Washington and which we are not required 
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eview in any capacity in Washington will be retained by the super 
ory authority in the field, for at least legal comment or endorse- 
t on the record, and I will get from such supervisory authority a 
iger bit of statistical information, such as I need for purposes of 
ord; otherwise, they will not come to Washington at all. We are 
erting to the same practice in this regard as is customary in the 


\rmy and the Air Force at the present time. 


Mr. Wiceitesworrn. What difference in the number of courts- 
irtial coming to your office will that reflect ? 

(dmiral Nv nn. It will reflect about a 20-percent decrease in the 
imber now. Those courts we are not receiving will be the record 
f courts of inferior jurisdiction, the smaller courts. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I notice in the workload breakdown, to which 
referred, it is indicated that courts-martial of all categories will 
imber about 81,000 for the current fiscal year, and about 80,000 in 
e fiscal year 1954. That, of course, is not anything like a 20-percent 
eduction. What is the reconciliation between those two figures / 

\dmiral Nunn. The figure of 80,000 for the fiscal year 1954 is the 
umber which will be occurring in the service, and which we would 


ret in our office but for the fact that we are going to this altered 


procedure. 


Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. Instead of getting 81,000 in your office, you will 
et 64,000? 
\dmiral Nunn. Yes. Our proposal to make a change in procedure 
ll not become effective until the Ist of July; that is, it will not be 
ide effective until then, and there will be a considerable lag before 


the services in the field get accustomed to the change. 


Mr. Wiecteswortu. Perhaps I do not understand the workload 

le, but I am wondering if you are taking 16,000 courts-martial out 

the picture, if that does not make the workload total, for 1954, 
880 as compared with 115,732? 

Admiral Nunn. The courts that we will not receive in Washington 
ere courts that do not require a review in Washington. They require 
mly a few personnel to get the statistical reviews, or only an occa- 
ional legal review; and so, whether we get the courts or not, we will 

d makes very little difference in the workload. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Why do you put the change into effect, then? 

Admiral Nunn. It will make a difference of only five clerical posi- 


tions here, and make no difference in attorneys. 


Mr. Wiae_tesworth. Why the change, if it is not going to affect the 
umber ¢ 
Admiral Nunn. It will save five people and some space and some 
juipment. We will lose four people in our 1954 budget; we will 
ve five by the new procedure. It is not a great change. 
Mr. WiceLeswortu. Do you have a green sheet setup of this office, 
show a comparison betwen fiscal year 1953 and 1954 in terms of 
sonnel and other obligations ? 


Admiral Nunn. Yes. 


PERSON AL SERVICES BY RATINGS 


Mr. WiecieswortH. Do you also have a statement reflecting a break- 
own of the personal services by ratings ? 
\dmiral Nunn. Yes. 
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Mr. Wiceieswortu. This refers to civilian personnel. How many 
of these 132 people are lawyers ? 

Admiral Nunn. Of the 132, 17—I beg your pardon, it was 17 on 
the 28th of May; it is now 18. 

Mr. Wice_eswortn. And how many do you have in your military 
personnel ¢ ; 

Admiral Nunn. Lawyers? 

Mr. WIGGLESwortu. Yes. 

Admiral Nunn. I have 90 plus 13 plus 17. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. One hundred and twenty lawyers ? 

Admiral Nunn. One hundred and twenty, yes. 

Mr. WiceLesworru. 137 all told. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


[ notice you have an increase from $57,000 to $90,000 for printing 
and reproduction. 

Admiral Nunn. Yes; that is due very largely to the necessity of 
purchasing forms this year, which we did not purchase last year. 

Mr. WiccLteswortnh. Any questions on project 6B ¢ 


APPROPRIATION REQUES1 


Mr. Osrerrac. Admiral Nunn, the breakdown of the $778,000 is 
principally for personnel, civilian services, is that correct ¢ 

Admiral Nunn. Yes. 

Mr. OsrertacG. $549,000 plus. 


Admiral Nunn. $549,825 for civilians and the next largest item 
is for supplies, $92,000, and the third largest item is printing and 
reproduction, SYO.000, 


ABILITY TO SECURE ADEQUATE PROFESSIONAL SERVICE THROUGH OFFICER PERSON NEL 


Mr. Osterraa. It is practically all clerk hire. I am interested in 
the phase that relates to your ability to obtain adequate professional 
services through officer personnel. Is that a serious problem, Admiral; 
during the course of operation are you able to secure able officers and 
lawyers to your satisfaction ? 

Admiral Nunn. Well, sir, it is very difficult to get them. Actually, 
the great bulk of our legal services are being done by officers in uni 
form who are legal specialists. 

Mr. Ostertac. That is as I understand it. 

Admiral Nunn. Those officers in almost all cases have had expe- 
rience in the war and were then in the Naval Reserve. Sometimes they 
were active and sometimes not, but nevertheless they were in the 
Reserve. 

We have 239 of these legal specialists integrated into the Regular 
Navy, after the war. They do the bulk of the legal work. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Are they career officers? 

Admiral Nunn. They are career officers in the Regular Navy; yes, 
sir. Of course, they are supplemented now by reservists. 

In addition to that we have some officers who are not specialists, 
unrestricted line officers, who have been educated in law. In most 
cases—not in all, but in most—it was by the Government, since they 
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have been in service. We do not have very many of those. There 
are very few. Our ability to get those is restricted by a provision in 
ast year’s appropriation bill, ‘the text of which I believe is repeated 

n this year’s bill in section 633. 

As for the replacement of our legal specialists, when we lose them 
from time to time due to death and resignation or otherwise, I am 

ing a good deal of difficulty getting lawyers into the regular 
service as specialists. Trecently was permitte sd to recruit 10 new Teg: ul 
speci ones, in the Regular Navy. We called for applications from the 
Regular Navy itself, nonlegal, from the Reserve components of the 
Navy, active and inactive; and I had only 137 applicants for those 

billets. In reviewing the records I was able to select only 8, not 
10, out of those 137. 

We require, sir, and we must have, good lawyers, excellent lawyers; 
and they must be, if we can possibly attain it, officers with some naval 
background and experience. Our lawyers are often embarked in 
ships. We find it necessary to utilize their services completely. They 
lo other things besides just law. We have a great deal of diffic ulty 

| finding just exactly the right type of person, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. Do you feel it is necessary for the Navy to educate 
men for law, with the idea of serving in the naval service ? 

Admiral Nunn. I think, sir, that it is almost necessary and cer- 
tainly desirable to educate a very, very few for that. The reason 
s that since the Navy lives in small communities, in ships, we cannot 

make the ships any bigger and we cannot expand them. We have a 
great deal of difficulty, and we just cannot have a man in the ship who 
is a lawyer and that alone. If he is a dual-purpose man we can em- 
ploy him and we do employ him. We do not need many of that type. 
We have no desire to educate many of that type. 

The Marine Corps, sir, has the same problem in that respect as the 
Navy does, to a much greater degree, because they do not have legal 
specialists at all in the Marine Corps. The Navy provides the Ma- 
rines with their legal specialists, where legal specialists are required. 

In the commands in the field, the Marines, being a small organiza- 
tion, have to use dual-purpose officers, also. The Marines really have 
a greater need for getting education for unrestricted line officers than 
any of the other services. The Navy has a need for it, too, and the 
Army, also. 

Mr. Osrertac. T suspect that very few full-fledged lawyers today 
are subject to selective service. 

Admiral Nunn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. By virtue of the fact that they have exceeded the age 
limits or requirements. 

Admiral Nunn. The experienced ones are almost never subject to 
selection. 

Mr. Osrertrac. On the other hand, there were many deferments 
during World War IT for educational purposes, and many young men 
have received a good education by virtue of the GTI bill of rights. 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. It would seem in the light of these facts that we 

should have little or no difficulty in maintaining adequate legal service 
within the military without going out into the educational world and 
providing training for men in order to have that type of specialist 
in the service. 
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Admiral Nunn. The difficulty about that, sir, is this: First of a 
let me say that there is a field of supply suc ¥ as you have mentione; 
We do get some that way. We have gotten some very excellent young 
lawyers into the service who have had naval ROTC training. “Some 
have gone into the Naval Reserve and had a little service and 

to law school and graduated from Jaw school. Few ot! 
have had any experience in law since leaving lay 
school. 

But it is much more difficult, sir, to make a young lawyer with 
naval background into an officer than it is to give an officer lega 
tr ining. Some source such as you have suggested will have to b 

: principal source of our supply; there is no doubt about that. M 
desire to send officers to law school is confined to a very, very few 
In fact, if there were no limitation upon the Navy at all we would Ww! 
to send only six officers to law school to enter this September. Th 
Marine Corps would wish to send only 10 to enter this September, 
sir. 

As you probably know, sir, there is a limit of 20 under existing lav 
upon the armed services now in the appropriation language. 

Mr. Osrertrac, What would be the duties of these particular lawyer: 
after they have comple ‘ted their courses’ Are they assigned to some 
specialize od service? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. The usual assignment to an officer who 
has left law school is to a staff where there is a need for a legal office: 
but where there is also a need for a watch officer as well as a legal! 
officer. He is able to do both, sir. That is the usual thing. 

In the Marines they send them to duty as legal officers of one of the 
Marine Corps divisions or the Marine Corps school or some job |i 
that, where they also serve a dual purpose. 


COMPARATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF CIVILIAN AND. MILITARY PERSO 


Mr. Ostrerrac. Admiral Nunn, what is the difference insofar as the 
responsibilities and duties are concerned as between the 17 civilia 
lawyers you have and their staffs compared with the 120 uniforme: 
officer lawyers ? 

Admiral Nunn. Well, sir, there is very little, actually. Ihave seven 
civilian attorneys who sit as members of boards of review. I have 
seven boards of review. Each one has on it a civilian attorney, usually 
«a man who is pretty mature in judgment, a legal specialist, and a 
officer who is not a legal specialist from the Navy or the Marine Corps. 
I use 7 of the 17 that way. 

One of them is my consulting attorney. He is the highest rated 
civilian in the office. He has been there a good while and 1s an excel 
lent lawyer. I use him for consultations. 

One of them is the head of the Admiralty Division of the office. 
He, also, is really a fine attorney and is rated very high. 

The rest of them are in the various legal posts throughout the office, 
and there is very little difference in their treatment or their assign 
ment. 

Mr. Osrertag. Is there any sharp difference between what these 
civilian lawyers receive in compensation as compared with the un 
formed officers, including benefits and allowances? 
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Admiral Nunn. Their pay sc ‘ales are different, of course. The 
Hs in attorneys receive civil-service pay and retirement benefits. I 
e the emolument is about the same as that of officers who do 
‘odeale work. 
Mr. Osrerrac. How about maintenance allowances and other emolu- 
ents, is there a difference between the two classifications ? 
Admiral Nunn. I think the fiscal benefits are sort of comparable 
r. I believe my consulting attorney, who is a GS-16, receives an 
iolument perhaps between that of a rear admiral and a captain. 
Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, you have no problem there ? 
Admiral Nunn. No, sir. 
Mr. Osterrac. There is no degree of discrimination, am I correct 
that statement ? 
Admiral Nunn. I have never had any in my office at all, sir; that 
| know of. I have been in the office just about a year, however, sir. 
| am not vastly experienced. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Ostertac. How does the Navy compare with the other services 

nsofar as general characteristics are concerned? Do you feel you 
ive a heavier workload than the other services or a lighter load ? 

Admiral Nunn. Well. sir, the military justice wor kload i is almost a 
lirect increment of the number of people in the service. The Army 
standing alone, the Air Force standing alone, and the Navy and the 
Marine Corps combined are just about equivalent in personnel, sir. 
Our military justice workload is approximately the same. 

Now, the Judge Advocate General of the Army, however, does the 
ontractual procurement work for the Army. I do not do that for 
the Navy. That is done by a general counsel, another law office in the 
Ni avy Department, manned e ntirely by civilians. So I would not have 

iat todo. On the other hand, I do some of the things in the Navy 
that he does not do in the Army, such as attending to legisl: ution and 

ings like that. 

I think, sir, that the staff of the Judge Advocate General of the 
\rmy and of the Air Force is somewhat greater than mine. I think 
the workload is approximately the same, sir. I feel that maybe we do 
little better, personnelwise, but that is probably a prejudiced opinion. 
It is about the same type of thing, sir. 

Mr. Osrerraa. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Suerrarp. No questions. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Thank you, Admiral. 

Admiral Nunn. Thank you, sir. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. WicéLeswortn. Project No. 6C under this activity is for the 
executive office of the Secretary. Mr. John H. Dillon, administra- 
tive assistant to the Secretary of the Navy, is with us, and I under- 
stand he has a statement to make to the committee in this connection. 

Mr. Ditxon. I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. We would be glad to hear from you now. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Driton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
appearing in order to justify the requirements for the top-adminis- 
irative echelon in the Navy Department. This echelon consists of the 
immediate office of the Secretary, his civilian executive assistants, and 
a group of offices which performs certain staff functions for the De 
partment. For purposes of identification, this group of staff offices is 
inown as the executive office of the Secretary. Some of the compo- 
nents are: (1) The Office of the Comptroller, which supervises the 
preparation and presentation of Navy’s budget estimates and pre- 
scribes accounting systems and procedures for the Naval Establish 
ment, (2) the Office of Naval Material, which is responsible for the 
development of policies on procurement, production, and disposition 
of material and facilities, the determination of stock levels and re 
plenishment requirements in collaboration with the Chief of Naval 
Ope rations an d the au lministration of inventory-control systems, (: 
fn Office « f Indus trial Relations, which is concerned with the devel 

pment of the N Navy civilian personnel program, (4) the Ax lninis stra 
ras Office, which is the principal service organization of the Te} 
Department, and (5) the Secretary’s Military Personnel Boards, c} 
provide administrative channels for personnel actions and gD 
The detailed justification for these activities may be found unde 
project 6C, “Departmental administration, Executive Office of the 
Secretary,” beginning on page 77. The size of the staff offices is geared 
to the workload of the Naval Establishment and the assistance re 
quired by the Secretary and his civilian executive assistants to dis 


charge their responsibilities. During the current fiscal year, with a 
level workload, personnel reductions have been made from the peak of 
1,353 to 1,307, and the requirements for 1954 will reduce the numbe: 
of positions to 1,250—a cutback of 7.6 percent. The estimates for this 
activity to prov ide the administrative support total $7,918, 000, a reduc 

tion of $494,300 in comparison to the 1955 appropr lation. 


DEFENSE PRINTING SERVICE 


In addition to “Departmental administration,” several estimates are 
submitted for projects or field programs of the executive office of the 
Secretary. Budget activity 7, on page 86, requests $50,000 to provide 
ior the procurement of re produc tion equipment for the defense print- 
ing service in the Pentagon. The plant provides printing services for 
the Department of Defense at the seat of the government. The opera- 
tion of this service is financed by the Navy industrial fund, but by the 
charter of the defense printing service major items of capital equip- 
ment cannot be procured from its operating funds. The cost value 
of printing equipment owned by defense printing service is $1,191,- 
C05 with a book value of $699,536. The amount requested for replace- 
nent in 1954 for this program is $100,000 less than appropriated in 
1953. 

FIELD SERVICES 


Budget activity 8, beginning on page 88, collectively groups the fie ld 
projects of the executive office of the Secretary into one budget 
activity, “Field services.” The funds requested are to support: (1) 
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[he records administration program, (2) the area wage and classi- 
tion offices, (3) the fleet hometown news center, and (4) the 
Navy audit offices. The records administration program has as one 
of its objectives the provision of low-cost storage and service on 
Navy’s records until they are disposed of in accordance with pre- 
letermined schedules or Ss transfer to the National Archives. This 
objective is obtained by systematic transfer of semiactive and non- 
rrent records from expensive and critically needed office space to 
five naval records-management centers located strategically through- 
it the country. Another phase of our records program is manage- 
nent assistance on current records which is accomplished by a small 
taff of district records management officers who are assigned to naval 
strict headquarters. This staff assists activities in the area in apply- 
ng modern office systems with an objective of reduction, simplifica- 
on, and improvement of paperwork, T ‘he number of man-years 
ured for the program will be reduced 22.5 man-years in 1954 from 
the 1953 level: however, we are request ing an increase from $1,665,000 
\ppropris ited in 1953 to $1,746,000 in 1954, or $81,000 additional 
funds. This increase is requested primarily for procurement of 1,100 
ts of steel shelving requiring $31,800 and for nonrecurring record 
enter maintenance work requiring $29,600. 


= 


WAGE AND CLASSIFICATION OFFICES 


Budget activity 8B supports the 11 area wage and classification 
es which are responsible for classifying all civilian positions in the 
Naval Establishment subject to the Classification Act of 1949. In 
ddition, these offices furnish technical guidance in the conduct of 
: surveys for blue-collar workers and assist in the solution of wage 
blems. ‘The workload for the program is expected to increase in 
however, the same amount of dollars appropriated in 1953— 
is also requested for 1954. 


FLEET HOMETOWN NEWS CENTER 


Estimate and justification for the Fleet Home Town News Center, 

ject 8C, may be found on page 95. This center, located at the 
Great Lakes Training Center, LIL, is a central Navy public informa- 

on activity through which information on service personnel, their 

tivities, accomplishments, promotions, etc., is made known to the 
vilian communities in which they normally reside. The publication 
of this information by hometown newspapers contributes directly 
to the high service morale. Funds requested in 1954 are $3,000 less 
han the $115,000 support level provided in 1953. 


NAVY AUDIT OFFICES 


Kstablished late in 1952, project 8D, the Navy audit offices, is still 
its early stages of development. ‘These offices, pursuant to section 
13 (a) of the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 (64 
Stat. 832), have as their mission the task of determining through sur- 
eys and audits that policies and procedures in the fields of account- 
y, finance, and statistical reporting are followed and that the assets 
ind interests of the Government are adequately safeguarded. The 
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$643,000 increase requested over the $154,000 appropriated in 1953 
will permit the development of qualified internal audit ene.) ‘With 
the funds requested to support 111 man-years in 1954 only 164 of th 
395 naval activities can be audited. It is conserv: atively estimated 
that 240 man-years would be required to complete annual audits of 
all activities of the Naval Establishment. The estimates for 1954 
constitute an intermediate goal since the program is still in process 
of growth. 


TRAVEL Ol MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


A portion of budget activity 9, “Contingencies of the N vavy,’ ” sup 
ports the travel expenses of Members of Congress in connection with 
their inspection of naval activities and for official ee - 
penses incurred by the Navy. The estimate for fiscal year 1954, 

000, has been established in the same amount made vette for “tht 
purpose in 1953. 

Representatives of the various offices having responsibility for th 
major projects contained in this budget are here, and we are prepared 
to go into as much detail as the committee desires. Before concluding 
my formal statement I would like to say that for the activities within 
this appropriation, which are sponsored by the executive peed of the 
Secretary, the obligated and committed amount for fiscal year 1953, 
as of March 31, 1953, is $8,983,753. This represents 74 seniind ‘of the 
funds available, which total $12,174,800. Of this total, an excess of 
$150,000 will not be obligated by the end of the year and represents 
savings. 

Mr. Wice.teswortu. Thank you, Mr. Dillon. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 
o'clock in the morning. 
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Fripay, JUNE 5, 1953 

Mr. Wiec.tesworrsu. Mr. Dillon, when we adjourned last evening 
you had just read your general statement in reference to project 6C, 
Executive Office of the Secretary. 

| understand that for this project you are requesting $7,918,000 
compared with $8,412,300 in the current fiscal year; a reduction of 
$494,300. 

The justification indicates that an increase of $113,995 in the 1954 
estimate in the immediate Office of the Secretary has been offset by 
a decrease of $583,795 in the estimates of the Executive Office of the 
Secretary including $24,500 in the expenses not allocable to the indi- 
vidual offices and boards supported by this project. 

Mr. Diiuton. That is correct. 


PERSONNEL, MAN-YEARS, AND COST, INCLUDING ADMINISTRATIVE 
SUPPORT 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu,. There is included at page 78 of the justifica- 
tions a chart showing the organization of this office with some 35 
divisions and their supervisory offices. There is also a breakdown at 
page 79 of the justifications, showing the military personnel, civilian 
positions, and man-years, and the total cost, including administrative 
support by various divisions for 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

Without objection, we will insert page 79 of the justifications in 
the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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Mr. WiecLesworru. I take it from the breakdown last referred to, 
you contemplate, in 1954, 1,2 250 civilian positions and 1,224 civilian 
man-years, as compared with 1,353 positions and 1,304.8 civilian man- 
years in the current fiscal year; and that you contemplate 337 military 
personnel in 1954 as compared with 390 military personnel in 1953. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mir. WieaeLesworts. Do you have some kind of a breakdown that 

i! compare items of other expenditure for 1954 with 1953? 

Mr. Ditton. I have a breakdown of all of the subheads in the proj- 

t, by offices, within the Executive Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Wice.Leswortn. Does that show the over-all picture? 

Mr. Ditton. It does. 

Mr. WiaeLtesworrn. For other expenditures? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. This shows it by 1952, 1953, and 1954, for per- 

services, travel, transportation of things, communication serv- 
ices, rents and utilities, printing and PROCS OD, other contractual 
services, supplies and materials, equipment, taxes and assessments. 

Mr. WicGieswortnu. From the overall standpoint and comparing 
fiscal 1953 with fiscal 1954, the sheet which you have just handed me 
would indicate a decrease in personal services from $6,678,100 to 
$6,381,700. 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicciteswortu. With respect to travel, there is a decrease 
from. $313,110 to $223,900. 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. With respect to transportation of things, a 
decrease from $5,000 to $3,000. 

With respect to communication services, a decrease from $148,360 
to $138,500. 

With respect to rents and utility services, a decrease from $72,820 
to $66,820. 

With respect to printing and reproduction, a decrease from $695,510 
to $630,215. 

With respect to other contractual services, a decrease from $585,890 
to $436,375. 

With respect to supplies and materials, a decrease from $101,000 
to $92,490. 

And with respect to equipment, a decrease from $106,578 to $35,510. 

Mr. Ditton. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt to say that in 1954 
there is no estimate for equipment. 

Mr. Wice_rswortu. That is correct; I misread the figures. There 
is a decrease from $35,510 to zero. 

Mr. DriuoN. Yes, sir. 

\(ir. Wieetesworrn. And also in respect to taxes and assessments, 
a slight decrease from $15,000 to $13,000. 

Mr. Dition. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. So that from the overall standpoint every 
item of major expenditure shows a reduction for 1954, as compared 
with 1953. 

Mr. Driton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. There is, however, as you have already indi- 
cated, an increase in the Office of the Secretary of the Navy, which is 
reflected in personnel by an increase of $470,000 to roughly $571,000, 
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in travel from roughly, $30,000 to $38,000, in communic ation services 
from $13,000 to $15,000, with about : a $4,600 increase in printing and 
reproduction, and about $4,000 for other contractual services, and 
also about $4,000 for supplies and materials. 

Tell us something about the increases in that regard. 


OFFICE OF ANALYSIS AND REVIEW 


Mr. Ditton. In the immediate Office of the Secretary, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is about a 20-percent increase over the 1953 estimate, and 
that primarily is to establish the Office of Analysis and Review, which 
was directed by the Secretary of Defense back in December of 1952 

This Office will have about 9 technical and 6 clerical people. It is 
designed as a small staff and will have as its mission the responsibility 
for analyzing and reviewing departmental mobilization plans and 
current operational plans upon which requirements are premised 
insofar as logistic assumptions, guidelines, and computations are con- 
cerned, but excluding the strategic and tactical concept of such plans. 

The function of the Office, very similar to the mission, will be to 
analyze the basic requirements for the Secretary of the Navy, so that 
he may assure himself that these major programs, are in balance. 

Mr. WiccLeswortnH. Will you spell out a little more fully what you 
mean by the term “analysis of basic requirements?” Just what 
does that mean? 

Mr. Ditton. Mr. Chairman, specifically, the Office will analyze 
and review all data upon which requirements are premised, including 
mobilization plans, current operational plans, and programs for foreign 
aid, but only insofar as logistic assumptions guidelines, and computa- 
tions are concerned—exclusive of the strategic and tactical concept 
of such plans and programs. It will review and analyze and trans- 
late all such data, plans, and programs into requirements for man- 
power, materials, materiel, and facilities for the purpose of assuring 
the Secretary that there is a proper balance and correlation among 
all programs and that statements of requirements are valid and rea- 
sonable and it will review and evaluate methods and systems utilized 
for the computation of all types of requirements. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Does this function in the policy field, or does 
it go beyond that? 

Mr. Driion. It will be in the policy field, and will be, as I said, 
Mr. Chairman, a small group to advise the Secretary on the program 
requirements upon which the budget will be based. 

Mr. Ostertac. Has this function been carried out before now? 

Mr. Ditton. It has been, but not at the Secretary level in any 
detail. The basic plan of this new office is to provide a medium for 
the bringing together of operational, materiel, and fiscal planning for 
the purpose of focusing requirements at the secretarial level and sub- 
jecting those requirements to top-level analysis and review. 

Mr. Wieciesworts. What are you requesting, overall, for this 
new office? 

Mr. Ditton. We estimate that there will be approximately $135,000 
required for the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. With personnel of about 15? 

Mr. Dituon. About 15; yes, sir. 
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\ir. OsrertaGc. There is a net increase of $113,995 in the budget 
this purpose, as indicated on page 80 of the justification, is that 
orrect? 
\ir. Ditton. That is offset by savings by the disestablishment of 
manpower office. It was established about 3 years’ ago, and 
disestablished early in this calendar year, so that there will be 
saving by the disestablishment of this other small office on man- 
ower 
\ir. WiaGLesworru. In other words, the new Office of Analysis 
d Review, you expect to cost about $135,000, and you deduct from 
sat somewhere around $22,000. 
\ir. Ditton. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WieaLesworru. Leaving a net increase of $113,995. 
Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


\fr. WiaGLeswortu. I notice reference here to the Office of Infor- 
mation reporting direc tly to the Secretary. How many people have 
you in that organization? 

Mr. Ditton. Under this budget activity, Mr. Chairman, the Office 

Information has 19 civilian personnel and 58 military personnel 
this is what is expected on June 30, 1954. 

Mr. WiaeLesworta. Are other funds available for this office? 

\ir. Ditton. Not for this office. 

\Mir. WiacLeswortn. How large is this, approximately? 

aa Ditton. There are other funds used for public information in 

e field offices, such as for Navy and Marine military personnel; but 
in neha departmental service, all funds for public information are carried 
in this project. 

Mr. WieaeLteswortu. Is this a public relations setup? 

Mr. Ditton. This is an office, as you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, 
porting to the Secretary and to the Chief of Naval Operations, 
vhich carries out the public relations program of the Naval 
Establishment. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. I am not clear on this informational picture. 
We have an organization in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
nown as the Office of Public Information, which was supposed to 
correlate the work previously done in the several departments in this 
field and to give us a smaller and more coordinated activity. 

I see you have some 77 people working here in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and in addition to that, people operating in the field; is that 
oht? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiaeiesworts. Do you have a statement showing the 
personnel and the total cost of the personnel operating in the field 
and here in Washington? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. I have a breakdown of that. For fiscal 
vear 1953, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, the total amount spent for public informa- 
tion activities by the Navy Department will amount to $1,625,390. 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortu. That is both departmental and field? 
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Mr. Druton. Yes, sir, navywide. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortu. What personnel does that represent? 

Mr. Dition. In 1953 (and we expect to carry the same progran 
into 1954) the average number of civilian employees, navywid 
that were employed was about 50. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Fifty? 

Mr. Driuton. That is navywide. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You meanin the field as distinguished from the 
Department? 

Mr. Ditton. That is the total of the civilians. You see, in the 
field the district commanders supply some personnel for public 
information. 

Mr. Wiee.esworts. How many military personnel have you got 

Mr. Ditton. The average number of milit: ary personnel assigned 
would be 300. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortH. Both departmental and field? 

Mr. Driuon. Yes, sir; departmental and field. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortn. So you have got roughly 300 people? 

Mr. Ditton. There are about 350 people in public informatio; 
activities, 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. What is the cost of this to the Bureau within 
the Exucutive Office of the Secretary? 

Mr. Ditton. The total is $140,400, which covers civilian personne! 
salaries, and other administrative costs. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. What is the basis for this work, costing $1.6 
million, in addition to the Office of Public Information under thi 
Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Ditton. The Secretary of Defense set up the consolidated 
Office of Public Information to handle the national program of th« 
Department of Defense and to provide the outlet for national. stories 
which emanate from Washington. 

The organization within the Navy Department, however, is con- 
cerned with Navy public relations as they relate to geographical areas 
and pursue a program of public relations which is applicable to the 
various Naval Districts, and Fleet Commands. I think there is a 
very clear distinction between the mission of public relations of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and the mission of the Navy 
Department Office of Information. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Within the Navy setup of naval personne! 
was there a reduction when we consolidated the Office of Information? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes sir, there was a reduction, and at the present 
time 

Mr. WiaeGLteswortu. To what extent, if you know? 

Mr. Ditton. May I ask Captain Parish to answer that. He may 
have the information. As I can recall, they had 185 in the office her: 
in Washington. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. Two hundred and eighty-five? 

Mr. Ditton. The correct figure is 195. 

And this program dropped down to approximately 80. In addition, 
we supported part of the Office of the Secretary of Defense until 1953. 
As of the current year we have not in terms of money, supported the 
Department of Defense but we have supported the Department in 
terms of assignment of military personnel. We now have 25 people 
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assigned to the-Office of the Secretary of Defense for work in his public 
relations office. 

Admiral CLexron. And may I call attention to the fact that this 
is within the Navy limitation of $1,625,390. 

\ir. Ditton. | think it might be pointed out to the committee that 
hat Congress last year placed a limitation on public information, 
vhich was $1,625,390, and within this limitation we support it. 
[his is the Navy’s portion. 

Admiral CLexron. In the fiseal year 1951 the Navy had 81 civilian 
employees, average, and 763 military personnel, average, in this 
program. 

Mir. Ditton. That is navywide. 

\dmiral CLexron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is that in the Office of Public Information? 

\Ir. Ditton. No, sir; that is navywide. 

\dmiral CLiexron. That is navywide, including overseas. 

\Mir. Osrertac. What was this Office called that operated on a 
worldwide basis? 

ir. Ditton. So far as the Navy is concerned, it was called the 
Office of Information. 

Mr. Osrertac. I do not necessarily mean the people here in 
Washington, but under the Office of Information, what is the number 
of people you have doing this type of work? 

\ir. Ditton. Let me clarify that, if I may. 

Mr. Osrertraa. | wish you would. 

Mr. Ditton. The Office of Information is commonly referred to 
as the departmental office. In the field establishments, throughout 
the commands, you have public information people assigned to dis- 
trict commands. When we talk about the Office of Information, we 
mean the Navy Department Office of Information. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. Were they under another jurisdiction? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertaa. But doing this type of work? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Off-record discussion.) 


OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Wiaetesworrn. Under the Office of General Counsel, I 
notice a slight reduction of $1,615. How many people are in that 
setup? 

Mr. Ditton. Sixteen positions, Mr. Chairman. 

lr. WiaGLesworrn. Are they lawyers? 

Mr. Ditton. Seven of them are lawyers, Mr. Chairman; the re- 
naining number are clerks. 


OFFICE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Wiee.teswortu. The Office of Industrial Relations shows a 
reduction of $43,500, and the justification indicates that the Office 
is based on 5 major areas of personnel administration, (1), employ- 
ment, including examinations, promotions, and separations; (2), 
training, including apprentice training; (3), wage and classification; 
4), safety; and (5), personnel studies, 
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Does this Office operate through field organizations?» 

Mr. Dituon. It operates through the bureaus in the Navy De- 
partment, then through the field organization called Area Wage and 
Classification Offices. They pursue their work in the areas of classi- 
fication of positions and wage determinations. We will come to that 
in a later project, under field services. 

This estimate here is for the staff in Washington; that is, the top 
office of the Navy Department handling civilian personnel. 

Mr. WiacLteswortru. How many people? 

Mr. Ditton. They have 165 positions or 161 man-vears, and 1] 
military assigned to that office 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. Any questions on budget activity No. 6 
Mr. Ostertag? 

DECREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Dillon, according to this table in the justifi- 
cations, if I understand it correctly, there will be a decrease of ap- 
proximately 100 positions in the Executive Office of the Secretary 
during this year, as compared with the fiscal vear 1953. In line with 
the general policy of reduction in personnel, civilian force, do you 
contemplate further reductions during the year? 

Mr. Ditton. I would say we do not. We have almost come to the 
point where I cannot visualize how we can make any further reductions 
in personnel. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNCTIONS TO SECRETARIES 


Mr. Osrerrac. Under the head of “Office of Industrial Relations,” 
I wonder why this particular activity, which is a matter of policy 
insofar as industrial relations might be concerned, would come unde 
the direction and supervision of the Assistant Secretary for Air. 

Mr. Diiton. It has been the Navy Department’s policy to allocate 
among the secretariat various functions and responsibilities, which 
the secretaries must carry out. Recently there was a reallocation of 
functions. Prior to that time the Office of Industrial Relations was 
in the Under Secretary’s office. 

Since that reallocation, in order to distribute the workload to the 
Assistant Secretaries, the Secretary for Air handles Naval Aeronau- 
tical research and personnel matters. 

The Under Secretary concerns himself with the business manage- 
ment of the Department, and for all intents and purposes he is th« 
executive vice president and the alter ego of the Secretary. H: 
concerns himself with such matters as the Comptroller’s Office 
Actually he is comptroller of the Navy, and Admiral Solomons is 
Deputy Comptroller. 

The Assistant Secretary concerns himself with production and pro- 
curement matters and efforts relating thereto, and the Office of Naval 
Materiel reports to him. In answer to your question, personnel 
matters have been assigned to the Assistant Secretary of Navy for 
Air in order to distribute evenly the workload. 

Mr. OsrertaG. That is the point I wanted to make; the Assistant 
Secretary for Air quite naturally would have assigned to him matters 
particularly relating to the aviation field, and even procurement 
matters and personnel matters relating to industrial relations where 
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aircraft is involved, but to place in the hands of the Secretary for Air 
the entire responsibility for industrial relations just does not fit the 
title, in my judgment—and while I am not quarreling with it—I am 
curious to know why the Office of Industrial Relations is under the 
direction of the Secretary for Air. 

Mr. Drtton. May I read a paragraph contained in this allocation 
paper which states: 

The Under Secretary of the Navy is hereby assigned the responsibility for 
supervising and coordinating work of the Assistant Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretary for Air, the administrative assistant to the Secretary, and collaborating 
with the Chief of Naval Operations, so that by his supervision and collaboration 
the policies of the Secretary are properly executed, and sound administration is 
assured. 

Then we point out about seven areas, with specific responsibility, 
and I will read that paragraph which states: 

(1) Assuring that economy, efficiency, and sound business administration and 
management are maintained in the Naval Establishment. 

2) Supervision of budget and fiscal matters. 

3) Analysis and review of plans and programs (both current and mobilization), 
and of their translation into requirements for personnel, materiel, facilities, and 
funds 

1) Department of the Navy member of the Department of Defense Manage- 
ment Council. 

5) Chairman of the Navy Management Council. 

6) Sponsorship and review of the activities of the Industrial Survey Division, 
Office of the Naval Inspector General. 

7) Immediate supervision of the Office of the Comptroller of the Navy, the 
Office of Analysis and Review, and the Navy Management Staff, 

Mr. Osrertac. The Assistant Secretary has charge of the Office 
insofar as policies are concerned, and that of the Office of the Navy 
Material. 

Mr. Dutton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is that the limit of his general policy jurisdiction, 
except as the Under Secretary might have authority on a higher level? 

Mr. Dinton. Yes, sir. With reference to procurement and produc- 
tion, he supervises all of the bureaus and offices in that area, as well as 
the Office of Navy Material. 

The pertinent statement from the assignment of duties is that the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy gives general direction to naval 
bureaus and offices and headquarters, Marines, in matters relating 
to industrial and material support activities of the shore establishment. 

Mr. Osrrertaa. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortn. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is there any item in the bill that you are presently 
justifying that supports the Fort Slocum Armed Services School for 
lousmaieat 

Mr. Ditton. No, sir; there is not. 


NAVY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Mr. Suepparp. As I recall it, in response to an interrogation of the 
chairman you stated that there were 25 Navy personnel assigned to 
the Department of Defense. What is the rank of those 25? Are they 
civilian or enlisted or officer personnel, or what is their makeup? 

Mr. Ditton. They are 25 military personnel. I think they are all 
officers. Captain Parish, can you answer that? 
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Captain Parisu. We have three enlisted men working in the Offic, 
of Public Information of the Office of Secretary of Defense. This 25 
includes 23 Navy and 2 Marine military. 

Mr. SHepparD. Are you in a position to tell me how much money 
is involved, covering the salaries of the 25? What I would like to 
have is a breakdown of those 25, their rank, and the salaries involved 

I am assuming that the Navy is responsible for the entire cost of 
the 25 in their budget? 

(The information requested is as follows: 


Ry rank and rate Pa 

S. Navy officers allows 
Captain, 2 $20, 472 
Commander, 4 33, 024 
Lieutenant Commander 4 29, 520 
Lieutenant, 4 25, 872 
Lieutenant (junior grade) 1 5, 364 

. 5. Navy enlisted 

Chief petty officer, 3 3, 860 


Petty officer, first class, 4 5, 312 


, 312 
Petty officer, second class, 2 ), 696 
1; S. Marine Corps officers 
Colonel, 1 10, 236 
Captain, | 6, 468 


Total, 26 _ 166, 824 

Mr. Ditti0on. We are. 

Mr. Suepparp. And those 25 are assigned specifically to duties in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and on a permanent basis; is 
that correct? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What I am trying to establish here is an under- 
standing of the performance budget operation. We get an appropria- 
tion request from the Secretary of Defense that stipulates they want 
so much money to cover public relations and whatnot, but it does not 
reflect the total of the budget because we find other contributing 
factors, in this case the Department of the Navy, and I can only 
assume it also applies to the Air Force and the Army. If we are going 
to adhere to a performance budget, we ought to know where these 
additional contributions come from so that we can establish the 
operational cost of the Defense Department. If we are not careful, 
by this type of diffusion we will get only a partial slant of what is 
involved. 

Captain Parisu. [ have those figures now. The average number of 
military personnel in 1953, as I stated before, is 23 Navy and 2 
Marines. The cost of the 23 Navy men is $150,120; and of the 2 
Marines, $16,704. 

Admiral CLexton. A total of $166,824. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If there is literally the same amount from the other 
two services as well, it would amount to close to half a million dollars, 
and would make a definite reflection upon the total. 

That is all, thank you. 


HEADQUARTERS BUDGET STAFF 


Mr. Wieciesworts. Let me ask one other question that perhaps is 
more Defense Department-wide than Navy. I have a letter from a 
gentleman who has had some experience in one of the services, I am 
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not sure which, and among other things he refers to the personnel 
operations on budgets. He says: 


have budget analysts analyzing the budgets of other budget analysts, who 

ze still other budgets, down through six administrative layers. Yet, in most 
unces, the top man ends up by analyzing his own facts——his own budget 

r tiers of emplovees—often professional college men at that—have merely 

juggling figures in an attempt to rationalize the figures dreamed up by the 
p i vel 

How many layers do you have in the Navy Department? 

Mr. Ditton. Mr. Chairman, I think we probably have several 
lavers in the Navy Department. We like to think of the Navy 
Comptroller as being at the staff or secretarial level which pools 
tovether all of the budget functions of the Naval Establishment. It 
is true enough we do have budget people within the bureaus who 
administer large fiscal programs. We have budget people in the 
activities that do exactly the same thing. But I do not think, strictly 
speaking, they are budget people. I think they are fiscal administra- 
tion people who make up the allotments and control the accounting 
features and do the necessary fiscal work in administering appropria- 
tions 

Mr. Osrertac. The letter refcrred to analysts. Is that right, Mr. 
Chairman? 

\ir. Wieateswortnu. That is right. 

\ir. Osrertac. How many lavers of analysts do you have? 

lr. Ditton. We have analysts in the Comptroller’s Office under 
the Office of Budget and Reports. Approximately how many do we 
have as analysts in your office? 
\dmiral CLexron. We have about 25 analysts in the Office of the 
Comptroller in the Estimates Branch. 
Mr. Ditton. And for this budget activity, there are three analysts 
an doing work in this area. This would not necessarily be comparable 
; not toa bureau, but it might give you an idea of the number. 
ting \ir. WiceLeswortH. We have a report dated October 31, 1952, 
only with reference to headquarters personnel engaged in budget staff 
ong activities throughout the Government. It shows that nm the Navy 
there are 323 civilians and 61 military; in the Army, 267 civilians and 
87 military; and in the Air Force, 273 civilians and 60 military, 
ls there not room for a decrease of layers of personnel in this work 
with resulting increase tn efficiency? 

Mir. Ditton. In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, | do not believe it 
vould be possible to decrease the layers, because I do not believe 
here is an excessive amount of layers in the Navy Department. 
With respect to people, there is a possibility that there could be a 
reduction, but I do not believe so right now, sir. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A BUDGET ESTIMATE 


\ir. WigGLeswortH. How many layers does an individual request 
go through here in Washington? 

\ir. Ditton. A request being just what, sir? 
For funding? 

Mr. Wigateswortu. Yes, for an appropriation. 

Mr.. Ditton. Beginning at your very early planning stage, it 
vould not necessarily be a budget operation; it would be the develop- 
ment of a requirement 


What type of request? 
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Mr. WicGLeswortu. Somebody compiles a figure dollarwise that 
they want. What layers does that go through in the Department 
here in Washington? 

Mr. Ditton. I think it goes through two. 

Mr. WiaGLesworts. Just two? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, one at the bureau level and the other at the 
Comptroller level. That is tying a money figure to a requirement, 
which the Bureau does, and which they justify to the Office of Budget 
and Reports. 

Admiral CLexton. That is within the Navy. Then there are two 
more layers, the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, 
before the figure gets to the Congress. 

The personnel information which you gave indicated that the Navy 
had more people than the other two services. I would like to point 
out that the entire operation for the budget in the Navy is done in 
Washington, all the top management officials are here while the other 
two services do a considerable amount of their budget work outside 
Washington. 

Mr. SHepparp. May I inject a thought off the record? 

Mr. WicGLEeswortsH. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral CLtexron. The Navy does not start with a figure given to 
us by somebody else and then try to figure out what programs to put 
into it. The budget starts at the bottom with the programs that the 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Secretary of the Navy wish to 
carry out for the year. They are priced by the experts in the bureaus 
and the Marine Corps, and then after a thorough review and are 
finally decided upon by the Budget Review Board of the Secretary of 
the Navy. On this Board he has all the top military and technical 
advisers of the Navy Department when he approves all the programs 
and pricing it becomes the budget of the Navy. 

Mr. SHepparp. I never intended to infer anything else, procedurally 
speaking, but I cannot help going back to the paramount factor that 
after you have reached that status it still goes to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And the Bureau of the Budget, in their wisdom, 
good, bad, or indifferent, finally say there is so much money to be 
allotted to the Navy, Air Force, or Army. Then you have to fit your 
program to that figure? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct, but they delineate the programs 
which they cut out. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I have seen them make arbitrary cuts, not based 
on any evidence that our committee had. 

Mr. Ostrertac. As I understand it an arbitrary figure is established 
asa goal. However, by virtue of the facts and figures and conditions, 
you have an opportunity to justify additional requirements that may 
be needed. Is that not true, Admiral Clexton? 

Admiral CLiexron. There is generally what might be called a 
reclama process, where we tell them what they have done by the cuts 
they have made, and many times when convinced of our needs they 
vive some of that back. But it is usually discussed in terms of reduced 
programs and not an arbitrary cut. That has been true since 1951. 
Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record 
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PRINTING EQuiIPpMENT 


Mr. WiecLeswortH. Budget activity No. 7, “ Printing equipment.”’ 
You ask for $50,000, apparently for replacement? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. WieGLtesworrn. And you said in your opening statement that 
this is to provide for the procurement of printing and reproduction 
equipment for the defense printing service in the Pentagon, which 
plant provides printing services for the Department of Defense at 
the seat of the Government. ‘That is, this plant takes care of all 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

Mr. Dituon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. You further stated that the operation of this 
service is financed by the Navy industrial fund, but that under the 
charter of the defense printing service major items of capital equip- 
ment cannot be procured from its operating funds. What is that 
charter? Who drew it up? 

Mr. Ditton. We drew it up in collaboration with the Department 
of Defense to operate the plant under an industrial fund, which pro- 
vides for the pricing of the work that goes into the plant. That 
includes all the maintenance and overhead except the equipment 

Equipment purchase is controlled by the following regulations:) 


1. NAVY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Paragraph 5 (j) of the regulations covering the operation of this fund requires 

it ‘Replacements of and additions to such property and equipment shall be 
nanced by appropriated funds and not by the industrial funds, except that costs 
f all tools and similar equipment which have a normal life in use of less than 1 
ear, or special machinery or equipment which is acquired specifically for use on 
pecific project orders established under current appropriations, may be financed 
from the industrial fund as operating costs to be reimbursed as a part of the entire 
ost of work to be performed.” 


2. DEFENSE PRINTING SERVICE, WASHINGTON 


Paragraph VI C of the charter for this Service provides that ‘‘The value of 
apital equipment transferred under paragraph V above, or otherwise acquired, 

ll not be considered part of the working capital of the defense printing service, 
Washington. It will be carried at cost in the accounts of the defense printing 
Service, Washington, and subsequent replacements or additions will be financed 
from appropriations made to the Navy for that purpose. 


3. NAVY PRINTING SERVICE, FIELD 


Paragraph VI of the charter for this Service provides that “Inventories of 
printing equipment and office equipment of a capital nature, now on hand in 
xisting Navy district publications and printing offices and transferred to the 
custody and control of the Navy printing service, shall be without credit to the 
appropriations of the activities concerned. The value of capital equipment trans- 
ferred will not be considered part of the working capital of the Navy printing 
service. It will be carried at cost in the Navy plant account, and subsequent 
replacements or additions will be financed from appropriations made to the 
Department of the Navy for this purpose. 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. Has the fund been self-supporting except for 
the equipment? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, it has been self-supporting except for the equip- 
ment. That includes the annual leave, all costs in connection with 
the operation of the plant. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortH. Does this fund finance other defense activi- 
ties, other than the defense printing? 
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Mr. Ditton. The industrial fund is used to finance a number of 
activities; however, a separate account under the fund finances tho 
defense printing service. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. In other words, it is set up on a_ business 
basis? 

Mr. Ditton. Commercial basis; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. Your revenue comes from the sales— 

Mr. Ditton. Sales of end items. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. And what is the balance on hand? 

Mr. Diiuon. Initially there was a corpus set up for the fund 
$400 000 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What is it now? 


Mr. Dirtuon. $300,000. 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Wreciteswortsh. What is your estimated expenditure in fiscal 
year 1953? 

Mr. Ditton. May | give you an accumulated expenditure, which 
would be for the end of March 31? The cost of production for th: 
9 months was $3,081 ,823.39. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. You said that was a cumulative figure. What 
do you mean by a cumulative figure? 

Mr. Ditton. For the 9 months beginning last July 1. To give you 
an idea of it on a monthly basis, in the month of March it was 
$371,636.61 


REVENUES 


Mr. WiagGLeswortH. What are your revenues for the same period? 

Mr. Diituon. The revenues were about seven-tenths of 1 percent 
for that month. That would be shown as a profit. The cumulative 
profit for the 9 months ending March 31 would be 4.5 percent. We 
try to operate this plant on the basis of no profit and no loss, bu 
obviously we cannot hit it right on the nose. During the month of 
May, for instance, we will reduce prices. What we do, we set uj 
cost centers for the type of work to be done in the defense printing 
service, Currently we have seven different cost departments. We 
price out the material, the work, based on actual cost, including a 
maintenanee items, leave, everything that you can put into an 
industrial fund. That is charged out with the cost of the printing 
on a unit or per-thousand basis 

Mr. Wiagtesworth. What are major items of capital equipment? 

Mr. Ditton. The major items of capital equipment are the equip- 
ment in the plant. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnh. I am wondering why this $50,000 cannot be 
taken out of profits? 

Mr. Ditton. | think it might be stated that the defense printing 
service is an industrial fund installation, and it would not be proper 
to put that in the cost which you would charge to the customer for 
the end item. It was thought best to request a direct appropriation 
for replacement of capital equipment. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Yes 

Mr. Saepparp. Do you contemplate amortizing your capital invest 
ment in time? What controls are there regarding equipment purchase? 
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Mir. Ditton. The capital equipment is not amortized. It 
ncluded in the balance statement as a footnote. 
The following procedures govern the handling of individual items 
rinting equipment; 


When a requirement for an additional piece of printing equipment has been 
shed, other services are queried as to the availability from surpius of the 
required 

9) If the item required is not available from surplus, a letter is nt te 
Committee on Printing requesting authorization to obtain the required 


the 


| equipment 
3) The committee directs such action on the request as it determines appro- 
and sends with the authorization a form which must be filled out when 
tion is complete 
Upon receipt by the Joint Committee on Printing of the form that action 
een taken on the authorization, the committee revises its inventory records 
are kept by piece of equipment by location. 
At the end of each vear, the Department is required to submit eomplete 
led inventory records of printing equipment in its possession which are 
the committee to confirm its inventory records. 


WiaaieswortH. Any questions on budget activity 7? 


. Ostertag? 
VALUE OF EQUIPMENT 


OsrertaG. In your statement, Mr. Dillon, you refer to ‘‘the 
os Byoss of printing equipment owned by defense printing service 
191,605." In the justifications, on page 87, It states, “The 
le of equipment now being used by the defense printing service 
Washington—and the Navy printing service—field—is estimated at 
$2,431,069.’ What is the reason for this difference? 
\ir. Ditton. For the Navy printing service we have equipment at 
rious geographical locations in‘the Naval Establishment. 
Mr. OsrartaG. The $2,431,069 is a combination of the two services 
Vir. Ditton. That is right. 
Mr. OsrerraGc. And the reference in your statement only dealt 
h the defense printing service? 
\ir. Ditton. That is correct, si 


NAVY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr, Osrerrac. Will you explain in more detail about the Navy 
udustrial fund? That is not accounted for in the regular budget? 
ls it a revolving fund? 

Mr. Ditton. That is a revolving fund and anybody who uses those 
services will justify the cost of their printing requirements to the 
Congress.. That printing may be done at the Government Printing 
Office or by the DPS. 

Mr. Osrertac. Have you the figures as to what has been spent 
for equipment during the past 2 fiscal years? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. Last vear there was $150,000 spent and 
the previous year, $200,000. Both of those years, however, that 
printing equipment was not only used in Defense Printing Service, 
but Navy as well. That was departmental and field. The $50,000 
estimate for next year is only for the Defense Printing here. There 
will be none for the field. 

Mr, Osrertac. Is this $50,000 budget request to replace equip- 
ment of the Navy Printing Service or the Defense Printing Service? 


pt. 1 66 
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Mr. Dititon. The Defense Printing Service. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Why is this particular function a responsibility of 
the Navy rather than the Defense Department? 

Mr. Ditton. Could I clarify your question? Rather than the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, we operate it for the three depart- 
ments. Here at the seat of government the Army operates a health 
service, for instance, and we participate in it. And the Army also 
operates the telephone service for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Ostrertac. But you participate financially? 

Mr. Ditton. We all participate financially but they manage it 
and operate it just as we do in DPS. We manage and operate it 
and sell the service to the other two services. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Such reimbursements then revert back to the re- 
volving fund, is that correct? 

Mr. Dituon. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. That is all. 

Mr. Wigeieswortu. Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. SHeprarp. No questions. 


FreLp SERVICES 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. We will now take up budget activity No. 8, 
“Field services.” 

For this activity you are requesting $3,655,000, an increase of 
$721,000 as compared with the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 


RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wieciesworta. Within that total there is a request for 
$1,746,000, an increase of $81,000, as compared with the current 
fiscal vear, for records administration. 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct, sir, 

Mr. Wiaciesworts. The justification indicates that navywide 
records administration provides management assistance on current 
records, and storage and service for noncurrent records. Manage- 
ment assistance on current records of the shore establishments is 
said to be provided by 12 district records management offices, the 
primary objective of these offices being the reduction, simplification, 
and improvement of paperwork. 

The storage and servicing of noncurrent records of the Naval 
Establishment is said to be the mission of the naval records manage- 
ment centers located at Alexandria, Va.; Garden City, N. Y.; Mechan- 
iesburg, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; and San Bruno, Calif. 

The justification further states that the estimate is based on a 
continuing workload at the fiscal year 1953 level with an increase of 
$81,000 required primarily for the purchase of steel shelving and for 
nonrecurring record center maintenance work. The pure chase of steel 
shelving is said to be required for the New Orleans record center, 
where 86 percent of the shelving units are wood. 

There is a breakdown on page 91 of the justifications showing the 
requirements for the naval records management centers and _ the 
district records management offices for 1952, 1953, and 1954, respec- 
tively. 
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[ notice that while the $81,000 is said to be in respect to the New 
Orleans record center, the breakdown indicates a distribution of the 
increase of $81,000 in respect to all but 5 of the offices referred to. 
What is the explanation of that? 

Mr. Dituon. [| think the justification said primarily shelving for 
New Orleans, Mr. Chairman, and that happens to be the largest item 

n that breakdown, which is $31,800. 

Mr. Wice.tesworta. Well, you have increases at Alexandria, in 
Garden City, at New Orleans, at the Ist, 3d, 5th, 6th, 11th, 12th, and 
13th Naval District offices and at the Potomac River Naval Command. 
There seems to be a general increase in this work for all the centers 
and offices. 

Mr. Dituon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. What is the explanation of that? 

Mr. Dituon. May I call on Mr. Davitt for that explanation? He 
is the administrative officer. 

Mr. Davirr. The question, I believe, Mr. Chairman, is on the 
increase on page 91? 

Mr. W1IGGLEswortTnH. Yes. 

Mr. Davirr. The increases in the naval records management 
centers, sir, are brought about, as was mentioned, principally because 
of the need for steel shelving, first to alleviate our very grave and 
serious space situation, because steel shelving allows the storage of 
records at an average of 72 cubic feet for every 8 square feet of space, 
whereas our wooden she slving, which is buckling and requires a great 
deal of maintenance, holds only up to an average of 45 cubic feet for 
every 8 square feet. In that manner we save a great deal of space. 

Other items on the nonrecurring maintenance for the records centers 
are such as to gain space. 

In Alexandria we intend shoring up what was the penthouse of the 
building, and the installation of a dumbwaiter in order that more space 
may be utilized. 

Under the district records management offices, in spite of a reduction 
in personnel of three over the last fiscal year, the increases you see 
there are for a reclassification upward in most of these offices which 
the Civil Service Commission appears to have agreed to. It has not 
taken place yet, but it is believed it will and the reclassification is 
pretty general in the district records management offices. There 
now seems to be no question about the upgrading of the top job. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. You mean that all these small increases 
under the district records management offices are for reclassifications? 

Mr. Davirr. Not all. Of course, you have your within-grade 
promotions which come along automatically every year in most 
cases, and every year and a half in other cases. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. What shelving is there outside of New 
Orleans? 

Mr. Davirr. The shelving is all in New Orleans. 

The only other large item there is the one in Alexandria where cer- 
tain structural changes have to be made, and one time maintenance 
jobs performed; for instance, the furnaces need grates, or things of 
that kind, to put them back into working condition. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. What about the Garden City item? 

Mr. Davirr. Garden City has an annex in addition to its main 
building which is directly in Garden City. The annex is in Baldwin. 
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The increase is for cartons which are needed for the storage of all thei: 
records after they receive them and take them out of the file cases so 
that they may be placed upon steel and wooden shelving. Increased 
maintenance in fuel oil is one of the items totaling $2,500, plus elee- 
trical supplies badly needed at Baldwin, which we have had a very 
long period of time and which still needs rehabilitation. That item 
is also $2,500. 

Now, here again we need combustion chambers in the boilers and a 
reroofing job in Garden City itself, The total of those two jobs is 
$5,100. 

AREA WAGI AND CLASSIFICATION OFFICES 


Mir. WicaLeswortn. For your area wage and classification offices 
vou request $1 million, the same figure as for the current fiscal yea: 
This money is apparently to support 11 area wage classification Offices 
and 17 resident wage classification offices to provide wage and classi- 
fication services to the field activities in the administration of a sound 
Navy program. 

What are the resident wage classification offices? 

Mr. Ditton. Mr. Chairman, Admiral Holderness is here. He is 
Chief of the Office of Industrial Relations. With your permissio: 
I think that Admiral Holderness can answer vour question. 

Admiral Hotprrness. For the Boston office we have 2 resident 
classification offices, 1 at Newport, R. I., and 1 at the Portsmouth 
Shipvard at Portsmouth, N. H. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. What does that consist of? 

Admiral HoLpERNESS. Generally, at least one resident claszifier with 
the clerical services furnished by the activity. Thev are at locations 
where there are large enough numbers of ungraded and graded people 
to require the full-time services of a classifier to give the activity 
better service 

(At the Chicago area wage classification office we have resident 
classifiers at Great Lakes and Indianapolis. The Jacksonville office 
has classifiers at New Orleans and Pensacola. The Long Beach 
office has representatives at Port Hueneme and San Diego, Calif 
Norfolk, Va., has employees located at Charleston, S. C., and Cherry 
Point, N. C. The Philadelphia office has resident offices at Johns- 
ville, Pa., and Mechanicsburg. Pearl Harbor has one at Guam 
San Francisco has one at Ogden, Utah, and Vallejo, Calif. The 
Washington office has representatives at Dahlgren and Indianapol’s 

Mr. WiaeLesworru. Those resident offices are included in the 
funds requested for the area offices? 

Admiral Hotperngss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. How many people do you have in these 11 
offices? 

Admiral HoLtprrness. One hundred and ninety-four for 1953 and 
one hundred and eighty-one for 1954; a reduction of thirteen, 

Mr. WiceLtesworts. There is a breakdown of the 11 area offices 
showing funds for 1952, 1953 and 1954 on page 95 of the justifications 

You do classification work. Is that work delegated to you by the 
Civil Service Commission? 

\dmiral HotperNgss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacteswortna. And do you review procedure undér the 
Whitten amendment? 
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What do you do in passing on the need for this or that position 
under the Whitten amendment? 

Admiral Hotprerness. Actually, the need for the position is deter- 
mined by the activity itself. We classify the positions that are 
determined to be needed in accordance with the Civil Service stand- 
ards, but we do not determine the need. 

Mr. WicGLesworra. I am looking at page 93 of the justifications, 
where it is stated that the increased workload has resulted in part 
from the maintenance-review procedure and the position-review 

quirements of the Whitten amendment. Then comes this statement: 

“One of the provisions of the Whitten amendment is that each 
graded or ungraded position must be reviewed at least once annually 
to determine its need and the accuracy of its classification and pay 
level, and a report made to Congress annually of the action taken 
under this provision.” 

Admiral Houprerness. The activity determines the need for the 
positioa. We determine the actual classification. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. Who makes the report? 

Admiral HoLtpEerness. We make the report. We get certification 
from the activity on the need. 

Mr. WiagLeswortH. What has been the experience as the result of 
that review? Has there been a reduction in the number of positions? 

Admiral Ho.tperness. We have had a reduction since July 1952 
rather continuously, but I do not know that I can say it can be 
attributed necessarily to the review. It is more a question of deter- 
mining whether the classification is proper, 

Mr. Wiee_eswortnh. That breakdown on page 94 of the justifi- 
cations is a typical breakdown of an area-wide classification office? 

Admiral Ho_prerNgss. Yes, sir 

Mr. WiaeGLteswortn. It apparently includes one chief, one as- 
sociate chief, one rate specialist for each 27,509 positions, one position 
classifier for each 1 28% positions, one clerk for wage records, one 
secretary and one clerk for each 6,842 positions subject to the Clas- 
sification Act. 

Any questions on 8 (a) or (b), Mr. Ostertag? 


RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. OsrertraG. Under records administration there is an increase 
of $81,000 over the last fiscal year in your request. As I understand 
it, your requirements will be somewhat reduced by virtue of a reduc- 
tion in foree? 

Mr. Ditton. That does not necessarily follow, Mr. Ostertag. It 
isa matter of getting the active records, or so-called records, that are 
approximately 6 months to a year old out of the activity into the 
record center. The advantages of doing that are to free up office 
space, free up file cabinets, actually, putting them in the record 
centers in these cardboard cartons and stacked anywhere from 12 
to 14 eartons high on this shelving that Mr. Davitt mentioned for 
New Orleans, and then providing the service from that record center 
back to the activity, if they need those records, and then, of course, 
over a period of 4 to 5 years each type of record has a disposal schedule. 
They are either turned into the National Archives, or in some cases 
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burned, but before they are burned we must get authority from 
the Congress each vear, in accordance with the Federal Records Act. 

Mr. Osrertrac. According to your chart there will be an average 
number of employees of 353 as compared to 373 in 1953. Am I correct 
in that? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. OstertaG. Your statement did indicate a reduction of 
man-years. 

Mr. Ditton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, the salary cost will go up. 

Mr. Ditton. It will go up, sir, due to in-grade promotions and jy) 
the case of some district record management offices, reclassification of 
those positions. Actually, you have fewer people on board, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. The allocation of funds in this budget project 
8 (a), entitled, “Records Administration,’ shows that there will be 
a slight decrease for personnel services. 

Mr. Ditton. That is right. 

Mr. OsrrerraGc. But the increase in this budget project is primaril\ 
due to the procurement of steel shelving requirements and for othe: 
purposes of that kind? 

Mr. Dituon. Yes, that is correct. 

This table that I have in my hand is a brief breakdown of the 
$81,000 increase. ‘Twenty-nine thousand dollars is an increase at 
the naval records management center, Alexandria; $15,000, an increase 
at the naval records management center at Garden City N. Y 
$31,800 for the naval records management center at New Orelans, 
and $14,300 for the district records management center offices. 

Now, there is an offsetting decrease of $9,200, which makes the 
net increase $81,000 

Mr. Osrertac. Let me see if I understand what is happening 
here. There is a $81,000 increase over last year? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Yet there is a decrease of approximately $21,000 
in personnel service cost. 

Mr. Ditton. That is right. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Therefore, the $31,800 for steel shelving and othe 
procurement, coupled with the $21,000 reduction in personnel ought 
to make up the difference btween your appropriations? 

Mr. Ditton. Except that you are buying other things for th 
program besides personal services. For instance, at Alexandria ther: 
is $9,500 for repair services, contractual services, about $17,000 fo. 
maintenance, and then there is additional guard service, maintenancé 
projects, the renovation of the penthouse for additional storag: 
When you get to Garden City you are still doing certain maintenance 
work, sir. 

Mr. Osrrertac. When you refer to maintenance work, you actually 
mean service, do you not? 

Mr. Ditton. Contractual services. 

Mr. Osrerraa. It is not material; it is services, employment? 

Mr. Dituon. It could be both. These people that we are talking 
about would not necessarily do this. This would be something you 
would procure from another naval district or on contract, such as the 


Baldwin electrical supplies, $2,500. 
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Mr. Osrertac. In your opening statement, Mr. Dillon, you called 
attention to the fact that $29,600 is required for nonrecurring records 
center maintenance work. 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. But that is not reflected in your overall cost for 
salaries. 

Mr. Ditton. Oh, no, sir. What we are speaking of there is the 
salaries of the personnel in the records center. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. OstertTaG. What will be your unexpended balance? Have 
you that figure? 
' Mr. Ditton. As of April 30, 84.2 percent has been obligated; 77.1 
has been expended. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. There will be no unexpended, unobligated funds at 
the end of this fiscal year? 

Mr. Ditton. Probably not in this program. 

Mr. Ostertac. In other words, this budget request is what is 
ctually needed for obligations during the fiseal vear 1954? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 


AREA WAGE AND CLASSIFICATION OFFICES 


Mr. Osrerraa. Now, referring to project entitled “Area Wage and 
Classification Offices,”’ is this a continuing responsibility and service 
that must be met indefinitely? 

Admiral HoLprerNgss. Yes, sir 


Mr. OstertaG. Does the decrease in overall! civilian personnel in 
e Navy decrease or increase your workload? 

Admiral Ho_tperNgEss. A major decrease would ultimately decrease 
‘workload. An immediate reaction from a decrease is an increase 
workload due to reclassifications made necessary by organizational 


hanges 


[r. OsrerTaAG. In other words, as positions are abolished and there 
s a reduction in general overall civilian personnel, adjustments are 
le which require reclassification of positions; am I correct? 

Admiral HoLprerngss. Yes, sir 

Mr. Osrertaa. All of which is the responsiblility of this particular 
organization? 

\dmiral HoLprRrNxss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Under civil service laws and regulations? 

Admiral HoLtprernegss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerraa. And procedures? 

\dmiral HotperNess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ditton. I think that it might be well to clarify this a little 

In all of the naval activities they do not have classification au- 

thority other than through these offices, and they are located geo- 
graphically throughout the country to give service to the naval 
activities in that area. 

Mr. Osrertagc, But this has nothing to do with the military 
personnel? 

Mr. Ditton. Nothing to do with itatall. It is all civilian personnel. 

Mr. Osrrerraa. Is a part of the responsibility of your classification 
office relate to the standardization of positions? 


ma 
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ually 
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Admiral Houprerness. The responsibility is to assure the positio) 

properly classified in accordance with the Civil Service Act. Ac- 
tually, we work with the Civil Service Commission in helping to set 
up standards where such standards are not in existence. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, in setting up a classification, 0; 
standardization for a position, the specific duties and responsibilities 
are defined? 

Admiral Ho_prerNrss. Yes; for classified positions. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Well, as the Navy Department moves toward 
retrenchment or reduction in civilian pe ‘rsonnel assuming that ma 
of the needs for the tremendous number of people that have be 
employed have been met and there is a gradual reduction as thy 
organization finds a proper level—is it not important that this wor! 
vo forward with a view to standardizing these positions on a perma- 
nent basis and in such a way that it will eventually relieve the overall 
burden of this tvpe of responsibility? Not that it can ever be com 
plete, but as vou develop your organization on a stabilized level, tl 
workload should be relieved 

Admiral Houtpernsss. I think that is true if we get to the poi 
where the level in any activity will remain constant over a long peri ad 
of time without any change in the organization or mission of 
vctivity 

Mr. OsrertaG. At this particular stage of our military developme: 
and operations, your workload is probably increased rather thai 
decreased. Am I correct? 

Admiral Hotperness. Yes, sir 


PERCENTAGE OF RECORDS IN S5-YEAR DESTRUCTIBILITY CATEGORY 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Davitt, what percentage of the total of 
records you are requesting ac litional space for would fall in the 
year destructibility category? 

Mr. Davirr. In 1952 we were able to dispose of only 40,000 cubic 
feet of records. 

Mr. SHepparD. What would that mean in regard to your total : 
of that year? 

Mr. Davirr. The total would be about 1,250,000 cubie feet 
storage. 

Mr. Saepparp. Your reduction by authority of destruction is 
rather minor percent? 

Mr. Davirr. That is correct. Up to Korea we were disposing of 
approximately as many records as we were taking in. We expected 
at that time that within a year or two we would begin getting rid o! 
more records than we would take in. Of course, Korea has reversed 
that, and we are now taking in roughly 180,000 cubic feet of records 
per annum and disposing of only roughtly 50,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is your disposition percentage based on the neces- 
sitv of keeping a certain percentage of records on a permanent basis’ 

Mr. Davirrt. It is. 


PERCENTAGE OF RECORDS IN PERMANENT CATEGORY 


Mr. Suepparp. What percentage of your total storage workload is 
in the category of permanent? 
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Mr. Davirr. We do have a great many records, and I would say 
that the majority of our records must be kept on a permanent basis 
because they are personnel records; that is, permanent insofar as we 
can visualize them. 


MICROFILMING OF RECORDS 


Mr. SHeprarp. The thing that prompted my inquiry was the fact 
that Congress found itself confronted with pretty much the same 
situation, a limited amount of space for storage and an accumulation 
f records that was overwhelming, and no place to put them. The 
gentleman in charge of the committee that had responsibility at that 
time entered into a microfilming program that relieved the problem. 
| wonder whether or not the microfilming aspect has been considered 
here for the purpose of consolidating and preserving. By and between 

two, the microfilm is of longer life. 

Mr. Davirr. We are one of the pioneers of the microfilm technique 
n the preservation of records, and we continue to do that just as 
much as we possibly can, and to also conduct research into better 
methods of microfilming records. We do a great deal of that, most 
of it right here in Alexandria, but we do have plants at all of the 
record centers. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is your capacity to microfilm limited at this time 
to the amount that you cannot absorb? 

Mr. Davirr. It is not a question of not being able to absorb it 
There are certain types of records that cannot begin to be microfilmed 
legally in the same manner that there are a great many records that 
we cannot dispose of legally until after 10, 15, or 20 years. Some of 
them are on a permanent basis. 

\Mir. SHeprarp. So far as the application of microfilming to the 
program is concerned, you are applying it to the degree that it is 
wssible to do so? 

Mr. Davirr. To the utmost. 

Mr. Sueprarp. | have no further comment. 


FLEET HOMETOWN NEWS CENTER 


Mr. WiacieswortnH. The next project is the ‘Fleet Hometown 
News Center,” located at the Great Lakes Naval Traming Center. 

You request $112,000; $3,000 less than the current fiscal year. 
This is apparently for the publication of information by hometown 
newspapers and radio stations for a morale builder. 

| notice that for 1954 you estimate that you will put out 1,600,000 
news releases. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wraciesworrn. That means that you are putting out some- 
thing like 5,000 releases aday. That looks like a very heavy schedule. 

Mr. Diutton. These are releases on individuals, and these releases 
mean not only a story about individual seamen, but also a picture in 
some cases. These are stories about men in the fleet, and they are 
sent back to the hometown newspapers, the small weekly papers, and 
in some cases the dailies. Primarily it is aimed at the smalltown paper 
that cannot afford to use a picture. They could use a mat of course. 
We feel that this is a very effective type of release and from the indica- 
tions that we have had from newspapermen across the country approxi- 
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mately 100 percent of the mats are used and 100 percent of the news 
releases are used. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. If a release goes to several newspapers, is that 
one release or several? 

Mr. Ditton. If vou had a release on 1 individual who lived in 
small community and if there was a radio station and possibly 2 news 
papers in that community, they would get the same release on t] 
same individual 

Mr. WiecieswortH. And that would be 1 release in the 1,600,000 
total that vou show here? 


Mr. Ditton. That is correct 
NAVY AUDIT OFFICES 


Mr. WicGLteswortH. The next item is “ Navy Audit offices.”” You 
request $797,000 as compared with $154,000 in the current fiscal 
vear. The justifications say these offices were established by a precept 
of the Secretary of the Navy dated May 5, 1952, and that the program 
has as its mission the task of determining through periodic surveys, 
examinations and audits that policies and established procedures in the 
field of budget, accounting, finance, and statistical reporting are 
followed. It also states that the project is still in its early stages of 
development and that the $643,000 increase is required to fill out the 
existing personnel complement established as a nucleus for the develop- 
ment of qualified internal audit teams. 

How many teams and how many persons does this $797,000 provide? 

Mr. Dixon. I think that Admiral Solomons might like to address 
himselft to this point. This is a program directly under the Comp- 
troller, and it is in furtherance of his responsibilities in this field. 

Admiral Sotomons. Mr. Chairman, the Navy audit function was 
set up as a responsibility of the departmental comptrollers by the 
Security Act amendments of 1949, title IV. It was necessary before 
this program could be implemented to establish procedures to acquire 
the necessary personnel and for that reason the program has not 
appeared to be moving as rapidly as it should. We started from 
“seratch” in 1950. We assembled a small group of 18 in the Office of 
the Comptroller who conducted some 15 audits in 1952, mostly for 
experience in determining the proper procedures. There has since 
been received from the Comptroller General of the United States, 
Mr. Lindsay Warren, a letter dated June 19, 1952, to the Secretary of 
Defense, in which he stated: 

Until recently there has been no centrally coordinated internal audit program 
in the Department of the Navy. The work of the recently formed internal audit 
branch has been relatively ineffectual since its staff includes less than a score of 
auditors. It is urgently suggested that you review the authority functions and 
activities of the auditing agencies of the military departments to the end that they 
may be made more powerful factors in assisting to control the tremendous expendi- 
tures of public funds which are of vital concern to the economy of the Nation. _ 

With this in mind it is strongly suggested that the scope of the activities of 
these agencies be broadened and that sufficient personnel possessing the requisite 
qualifications be assigned to this activity. 


Not as a result of this letter from the Comptroller, but because we 
thought it was necessary to move carefully in this area in order that 
these offices be established and staffed with competent personnel, we 
have moved slowly. During the current fiscal year we have estab- 
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lished 3 branch offices, 1 in New York, 1 in San Francisco and 1 in 
Washington. 

Primarily the branch offices are for the purpose of keeping the 
auditors closer to the area in which their auditing will be done, thereby 
reducing travel costs. 

During the current fiscal year we have been able to recruit and train 
{1 auditors to staff these 3 offices, pretty much as a nucleus. ‘That 
croup will complete the audits of 50 activities during the current fiscal 

ar. We hope to continue the expansion of this very vital group as 
ve see it, sir, during fiscal year 1954, by approximately two auditors 
per month per office. That is all of the really qualified men that we 
can absorb and train. One bad auditor in an audit office, or a group, 
will spoil the complete audit. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Where are the new offices? 

Admiral So.tomons. The new offices are planned for Norfolk and 
San Diego, sir. We will start the year with 41 auditors and end with 
a total of 168 with average man-years of 111. 

\ir. WigeLesworru. You plan to audit 164 activities out of 395? 

Admiral Sotomons. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrns. You told us yesterday something about 
putting auditors into individul plants at no increased cost. How 
does that work tie in with this? 

Admiral SoLomons. We do not have auditors in plants, sir. That 
is the cost inspection service which I think you have in mind, sir. 
This group is primarily for the audit of naval activities, It is neces- 
sary as one of the checks and balances essential in an organization 


such as the Navy to insure not only that you have proper procedures, 
but that they are being carried out and that the procedures that you 
prescribe in the area of accounting, for instance, are adequate for the 
protection of the appropriated funds, 


AUDITOR TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. OstertaGc. Admiral, referring to your program for training 
auditors, are these auditors, in the first instance, auditors or account- 
ants that you train to the peculiarities of this field? 

Admiral Sotomons. They are. They are qualified accountants, to 
begin with. Where we can find a qualified accountant who has the 
basic knowledge of the accounting procedure of the Navy, its organi- 
zation and its functions, we by all means take them. The training 
is to familiarize the individual with the accounting procedures of the 
Navy. They must be qualified accountants before we will accept 
them. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Is this a service that is directly tied in with the 
Office of the Comptroller? 

Admiral Sotomons. Yes. The Office of the Comptroller has 
technical and management control over these field offices. They 
report directly to the Office of the Comptroller on the completion of 
an audit at an activity. The Office, for instance in San Francisco 
will send its report to the Office of the Comptroller. It is there 
reviewed by the staff in the Office of the Comptroller before it is 
published and sent to the Management Bureau and back to the 
activity for the necessary implementation of recommendations. 
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Mr. OstrertaG. How far along, Admiral, are you in the completion 
of your organization for the operation of this type of service? 

Admiral Sotomons. I can say that we are fully developed from th: 
standpoint of going ahead with the audit of individual activities 

Mr. OstrertaG. Are you planning to complete it? 

Admiral Sotomons. That is correct. The manual containing th; 
procedures to be used by the audit teams is now completed. It is out 
~ comment by the area audit offices and in order that we may revise 

but we are in all respects ready to go ahead with the program 
The difficulty is in getting the personnel who are qualified to do th 
job, and that is the reason that instead of trying to blow this thing 
up to the ultimate size in short order, that we are deliberately going 
ahead at the rate of two per month per office, even for another year 

Mr. OsrertaG. You are expanding to the extent, dollarwise, from 
$154,000 to practically $800,000 in 1 year 

Admiral Sotomons. That is correct. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. That would indicate a considerable advancement 
in some respects. 

Admiral Sotromons. Yes. It is a program that practically started 
from scratch. 

FLEET HOMETOWN NEWS CENTER 


Mr. Ostertaa. I would like to return to the project, ‘Fleet Home- 
town News Center.” 

I can see where this activity would be a good morale builder, and 
where it helps the people back home as well as the serviceman him- 
self, but the thought occurs to me that we have so many printing 
and publication and news services, including public information and 
many others, that somewhere along the line there should be a mor 
coordinated, centralized operation. Here, as I understand it, is a 
separate operation, which undoubtedly will require machinery and 
personnel operating the same type of service, but not for the same 
purpose as that of the Defense Establishment, and particularly in 
the Navy. 

Would it be practical, in the interest of the service, first, and 
secondly, in the interest of efficiency and economy, to locate this 
particular operation within printing and information service? 

Mr. Ditton. This, of course, is a part of public information. This 
is the field activity that is carried on at Great Lakes, Ii. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. It is budgeted as a separate item. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes; it is a separate item in field services; the same 
as we justify the AWCO’s for the OIR field organization; it is a 
further extension of the work of the Washington office; that is a 
part of the organization. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. What agency has jurisdiction over this operation? 

Mr. Ditton. The Chief of Information. There is approximately 
$41,500 to use for personal services. The other large items are in the 
area of supplies and equipment, as a part of the $112,000. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Mr. Osrerraa. I notice that project 8E, public information, has 
been abolished for all intents and purposes, from the standpoint o! 
dollars and cents. 
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Mr. Ditton. That is the subhead which was included in the budget 
for the Secretary of Defense; that is what Mr. Sheppard was referring 
to with reference to fiscal year 1951 and 1952. 

(nd, as you note, for 1953, we made no contribution to the Office 
of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Osrertraa. Is that what it is intended? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiecteswortna. Mr. Sheppard. 


AUDITORS 


Mr. Saepparp. Admiral Solomons, with reference to the auditors 
that you have defined for the benefit of my colleagues: the procedure 
in that category with respect to the appropriation calls for civilians? 

Admiral SoLomons. Yes. 

Mr. Saepparp. Are they civil-service employees? 

\dmiral Soromons. Yes. They have recently held examinations, 
overnmentwide examinations, and that is where we get our auditors. 
We do have at each office two military, only, and they are primarily 
for the contact with the military installation, and they always accom- 
any the audit teams to insure that they get off to a good start? 

Mr. Sazpparp. Have you had an opportunity to inspect all the 

julrements of the civil service? 

(Admiral Sotomons. We collaborate with them. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you are satisfied with the type you 
ire getting from the civil-service examination as to the field activities? 

Admiral Sotomons. Yes. 

\ir. Suepparp. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


CONTEMPLATED SIZE OF AUDIT FORCE 


Mr. WiaaLesworts. Admiral Solomons, how large a force do you 
ontemplate will eventually be necessary if this work proves to be 
effective? 

and Admiral SoLoMoNs. Approximately 240. I might add in that con- 

this nection that we are working very closely with the General Accounting 

Office in this audit work, and that we have an agreement with them 

This that as our audits become more effective and more timely that will 
reduce to some extent the necessity for their going over the same 

ground. We transmit to the General Accounting Office copies of our 

same audit reports, and we have a very fine liaison and working relationship 

with them. 
DISCLOSURES RESULTING FROM AUDITS 


Mr. Wiaeieswortn. What would you say i general these 41 
auditors have found as they have gone into this work? 

Admiral Sotomons. It varies, of course, with the individual activity, 
but they have determined among other things, the adequacy of the 
accounting procedures that have been prescribed. They have occa- 
sionally found a laxness in accounting; they have found some duplica- 
tion of records maintained, particularly in the area of payrolls keeping, 
timekee ping, and as a collateral service, as a result of the audit, they 
have turned up quite an appreciable amount of information which is 
valuable to management in improving management and managerial 


tion? 
ately 
n the 
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procedure. We do not, with the audit teams, attempt to tell manage- 
ment how it is to run its business, except in the areas of fiscal manage- 
ment, which is our responsibility, but there are certain byproducts of 
an audit which is quite valuable to management, and which manage- 
ment uses and accepts as available information. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Would you say that it has indicated that th 
Department has not had full disclosure of the financial results of 
agency activities? 

Admiral Sotomons. I do not believe I quite understand the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WiacGLtesworts. Would you say the work has indicated that 
heretofore the Department has not had a full disclosure of the financial! 
results of agency activities? 

Admiral Sotomons. To a certain extent, ves. 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. Has it shown that the Department has not 
had adequat financial information needed for management purposes? 

Admira] Sotomons. Occasionally, yes. 

Mr. Wicciesworts. Has it disclosed lack of effective control over 
and accountability for funds and other assets for which the Depart- 
ment is responsible? 

Admiral Sotomons. In general I would say “No.” I feel that 
there has been an honest attempt to account accurately for th: 
appropriated funds, but not always effectively. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Would you say that it has disclosed lack of 
reliable accounting results to serve as a basis for budget requests’ 

Admiral Sotomons. Yes, to some extent. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. Would you say that it has indicated a lack of 
suitable integration of the accounting of the agency with the account- 
ing of the Treasury Department in connection with the central ac- 
counting and reporting responsibilities imposed on the Secretary of 
the Treasury? 

Admiral So.tomons. In a few cases that has been true. 


RESULTANT SAVINGS FROM AUDITS 


Mr. WiaceLesworrn. Can you estimate the dollars-and-cents 
decrease in personnel, that this work has meant? 

Admiral Sotomons. There is not always a tangible saving, Mr 
Chairman. We have recommended, in practically every audit, that 
there be certain adjustments downward of personnel. In isolated 
cases we have found it necessary to recommend correction where the 
accounting has not been done to the satisfaction of the auditor, but 
we feel that the audit function as a whole will more than pay for the 
cost of the audit office, not only in reductions of the actual dollars 
and cents represented in paying people, but also in the intangible, 
but in some respects the very tangible matter of better utilization of 
the funds available, 


ANALYSIS OF BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR AUDIT OFFICE 


Mr. Wiee.eswortu. Can you give us for the record a breakdown 

of these audit offices, covering salaries and other expenses? 
Admiral Sotomons. Yes; I have that in the object breakdown; 
(The information requested follows:) 
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Analysis of budget estimate for fiscal year 1954, 6 U. 8S. Navy audit offices 


Personal services 
Audit office Man-years Salaries 


San Francisco 3 $200, 540 
New York ‘3 193, 340 
Washington 27 170, 440 
l'wo additional offices (Norfolk and San Diego) 106, 580 


670,900 $670, 900 


It is planned to increase the number of civilian personnel from a figure of 41 on June 30, 
1953 (the ceiling established by the EXOS Administrative Office) to 168 on June 30, 1954 
This will provide a total of 111 man-years for fiscal year 1954. 
rravel 
Per diem $70, 000 
Transportation $5, 100 
105, 100 
It is estimated that auditors will spend 50 percent of their time, on the average, on 
field trips 
Communication services 3, 000 
Printing and reproduction 2, 000 
Supplies and materials 3, 300 
Equipment (primarily for the 2 additional audit offices to be opened during fiscal year 1954 11, 000 
laxes and assessments 1, 700 


Total budget estimate ; ‘ ”" ‘ sweshieee 797, 000 
It is planned to recruit the 127 additional personnel for fiscal year 1954 according 
to the following schedule: 


Addi- | 4 oon. Addi- 


mula- 
| tive 
| total 


Accu- 
| mula- 

tive 

total 


tions 
fiscal 
year 
1954 


tions 

fiscal 
year 

1954 


On board June 30, 1953 ; | 41 February _.. ae ; 10 | 
July 1953... . | 52 || March__.... | 10 | 
August. ..... oan onl ‘ 64 || April... : 10 
September maa po 2 | 76 || May ; : : 11 | 
October di 86 || June. ne 1] 
November-_.. . | 06 1} - 
December . 106 
January 1954. ae a 10 116 || 

| | 1] 





Navy Inspection SERVICE 

Mr. Wiaenrsworts. Admiral Nibecker, of the Office of 
Material, is here, and I understand he has a statement concerning 
inspection. 

Admiral Nisecker. I believe the committee is interested in know- 
ing something about the field inspection service, which is administered 
by one of the divisions of the Office of Navy Material. 

To start with, the costs of our operations are prorated to the 
bureaus on the basis of services rendered, and the distributions are 
kept upon date through the office of this material inspection service, 
which also keeps accurate records in the office, which come in monthly, 
giving the man-hours that are spent conducting the inspection at the 
points of origin which make up the work for different material bureaus. 

Those records have been sufficiently consistent over the past few 
years to justify us using that work historically as the basis of the 
estimate for what we would receive from the bureau for the next fiscal 
year. I think the committee has those figures already in the record, 
but if you wish me to— 
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PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiecGitesworrh. What the committee was interested in 
obtaining, if possible, was a tabular statement as to all the personnel, 

Admiral Ningecker. Manpower? 

Mr. WicGLeswortrH. Manpower and dollars, and the comparison 
for 1953 with 1954. 

Admiral Nispecker. Comparing 1953 with 1954 in this field of 
inspection, there is going to be about a standoff, and we hope to 
continue on through 1954—I could give you the figures, if you wish. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Yes. 

Admiral Niseckrer. Showing how many on board actually as of 
April 30 in the supervisory inspector’s offices and in connection 
therewith. 

Navy personnel on board, 251. 
on board, 6,545. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. That is navywide? 

Admiral Nisecker. That is navywide; yes. 

Mr. WiagGLeswortH. How many are you planning for 1954? 

Admiral NIBECKI 2. The same figure. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrs. Do you have a table that will reflect a break- 
down as between activities? 

Admiral Niseckxer. That is, the material inspection generally and 
the general inspection offices. There are other offices in the inspection 
business, such as the Bureau of Aeronautics general representatives. 
In that area the total civilians actually on board is 1,755; Navy 
personnel on board, 341; giving a total of 2,076. Those were actually 
on board as of April 30. 

Mr. Wieetrswortn. What do you anticipate for 1954? 

Admiral Ninecker. We anticipate substantially the same figure. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. What else have you in inspection? 

Admiral Ninecker. Tbe naval inspection of the ordnance offices 
civilians on board, 468; military or naval personnel on board, 97: 
giving us a total of 565. 

Mr. WiacirsworrH. The same for both years? 

Admiral Nrpecker. Yes. We expect to hold these figures for 
both vears. There is no indication now that these inspections are 
going to reduce to the point where they should have a reduction in 
personne] 

Now, in supervisors of shipbuilding, civilians on board, 1,142: 
naval personnel, 165. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. For a total of how many? 

\dmiral Nrpecksr. One thousand three hundred and seven. 

Mr. Wiec.esworvrn. For both years? 

Admiral Nisecker. Yes. Inspectors of machinery, 208 civilians 
on board; naval personnel on board, 24; for a total of 232. 

Mr. WieeLteswortsH. Both years? 

Admiral Ninecker. Yes. That completes the list. 

Mr. Wice.eswortn. Are all these inspectors paid out of appro- 
priations and not out of revolving funds? 

Admiral Nisecker. Yes; except for the inspectors of naval materiel, 
who are paid out of Navy management fund. 

Mr. Wiac.teswortn. Do you have the overall dollar figures? 


r 


Total Navy and civilian personne! 
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Admiral Niseckxer. For the general inspection service for which 
ur office is responsible for billing the bureaus for work through the 
administrative office, the total figure comes to $30,017,240. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnu. That is for the first group of inspectors you 
cave? 

Admiral Nrrecker. Yes. 

Mr. Wiecitesworts. Do you have the figures for the other four 
eroups? 

Admiral Nrrecker. No. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. Where are they? 

Admiral Nrsucker. Those figures are in their own bureau budgets, 

Admiral Ctexton. They have their individual budgets. 

Admiral Ninecker. This $30 million plus that I just mentioned is 
vithin the budget to support this field inspection service, based purely 
on a return of the record of hours for services rendered. 

Mr. WieeLesworts. Admiral Clexton, can you fill out the table 
so that it will give us the dollars for all five categories of inspectors 
that have been mentioned? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

The information requested follows :) 


Dollar amounts and man-years for inspection services by category, fiscal years 1953 
and oe 


Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 


Category biti intitle be 


| 
| 
asia 
} 
} 


|; Man-years; Amount Man- years | Amount 


| 
Inspectors of naval material... | 6, 366 $30, 209, 985 6, 400 | $30, 017, 240 
Bureau of Aeronautics general representatives . - - 1, 613 | 9, 750, 000 } 1, 727 8, 550, 000 
Naval inspectors of ordnance. 532 2, 330, 768 | 614 | 2, 665, 621 
Supervisors of shipbuilding | 1, 610 , 917, 300 | , 751 | 8, 021, 300 
Inspectors of naval machinery - 4 agiell : 908, 800 212 922. 800 


i lian Serpette reat saglik taieE Cnet 


| atte 
otal. of ...-2 cevseceeesneneneneee] 10, 230 | ” 50, 117, 853 “10, 704 | 50, 176, 961 


Note.—The personnel outlined above include inspectors, clerks, stenographers, sauiiiatin expediters, 
d administrative staffs. Item 1 is funded by all bureaus, based on the estimated service which will be 
nto each bureau. Item 2 is funded by “Aircraft and facilities.’’ Item 3 is funded by “‘Ordnance and 
lities.”’ Item 4is funded by “Shipbuilding and conversion.” Item 5 is funded by “Ships and facilities.” 


VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF WORK 


Mr. WieeLeswortn. Can you break that 6,545 general inspectors 
down, either now or for the record, into different categories? 

Admiral Nisecxer. In general I can break it down this way: 
That 6,294 of them are what is known as the classified employees; 
}3 of them are nonclassified employees. 

Mr. Wice._eswortu. They are in various categories, so far as the 
‘ork is concerned, and they are seattered all through the Navy 
budget; are they not? 

Admiral Nirpecxer. These people are in all areas where inspectors 
arerequired. Thatis the total force that is required to support these 
offices that we have around the country. That is the clerical side of 
the recordkeeping, as well as the people who are out with the microm- 
eters, making measurements. 

\ir. WiceLeswortu. But within this 6,545 there are various types 
{ works; are there not? 


31894—538—pt. 1——67 
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Admiral Nrpecxer. I am going to ask Captain Williams to give 
you that breakdown. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. They are not all in one pool. 

Captain WiiiiaMs. Of that number 6,545, about 2,230 are clerical 
and 3,493 are civilian supervisors, technical and custodial employees, 
That is further broken down by the classes of work that they do. 

Mr. WiccieswortsH. That is what I want to get. 

Captain Wiiiiams. Out of that number in the purely inspection 
department there are 3,161, plus 296 clerical, a total of 3,497 that are 
involved directly in mspection. Under production work—— 

Mr. WiccLeswortx. You have inspectors for repair work on ships, 
and you have inspectors for the ships themselves 

Captain WruiaMs. This is only for proc urement. 

Mr. Wiac.LeswortH. These are all procurement inspectors? 

Captain WruuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Wice.eswortu. They are all qualified inspectors for all kinds 
of procurement? 

Captain WiiuraMs. Yes. These inspectors are broken down 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You can use any 1 of the 6,545 for inspection 
in connection with any types of procurement? 

Captain Wixiirams. No, we have inspectors of various skills and 
qualifications; they inspect everything from rags to electronics 
material. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You except from the general category, inspec- 
tors of aeronautics, ordnance, shipbuilding, and machinery? 

Captain WituiaMs. They do a great deal of that. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


CONTINGENCIES OF THE Navy 


Mr. WieGLeswortH. The committee will come to order, and 
will take up Budget activity No. 9, “Contingencies of the Navy.” 

For this activity you request $41,414,000, an increase of $232,000 
as compared with the current fiscal year, broken down into three 
items: Congressional travel, $15,000; official re presentation, $233,000; 
and extraordinary military expenses, $41,166,000. 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATION 


What are the actual obligations as of same current date under the 
“Official representation”’ item? 

Mr. Ditton. Mr. Chairman, the obligations under ‘Official repre- 
sentation,’ as I recall, are pretty close to 94 percent at the present 
time, and we would anticipate that the entire amount would be 
obligated by the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I believe that unless there are some questions 
as to 9A or 9B, further discussion of the activity should be off the 
record; should it not? 

Mr. Suepparp. I have no questions on that, Mr. Chairman. It is 
a repetition of what we have had over a long period of time, and I feel 
[ am fairly conversant with it. 

Mr. Wiceieswortsh. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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PERSONNEL TABULATIONS 


Mr. WiceLesworta. On the record. Admiral Clexton, [ under- 
stand you are going to insert the customary personnel tables for the 
tems in this appropriation at this point in the record? 

Admiral CLexron. That is correct. 

The information requested is as follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Man-years and dollars by appropriation 


Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 | Fiscal year 1954 


T 
Man- | Man- | 
years, Dollars, | years, | Dollars, 
esti- | estimated esti- | estimated 
mated mated | 


Man- Dollars, 
years, actual 
} actual 
| 


By budget activity, total | 6,108 |$25, 754,479 | 6,474 |$26, 472, 336 | 6, 507 329, 458 


Budget activity No, 1... 2, 572 | 10, 679, 124 2, 584 | 10,780,813 | 2,477 | 
Budget activity No. 2 . 363 5, 136, 766 1, 424 , 422, 514 1, 407 
Budget activity No. 3 aa 517 | 6,969,089 | 1,533 | 6,939,000 | 1, 654 
Budget activity No. 4 4 114 | 495, 171 117 21, 000 115 
Budget activity No. 5 . 51 | 89, 919 | 229 317, 309 209 
Budget activity No. 6a on | 581 | 2,384, 410 587 2, . 700 555 


By source, total | 6 198 | 25, 754,479 6, 474 | 26, 472, 336 6, 507 
1. Subtotal, current year funds...| 6,187 | 25, 604,485 | 6, 435 426,288 | 6, 430 
Budget activity No. 1. 2,572 | 10, 670, 124 2, 584 | , 813 2, 477 
Budget activity No. 2_- | , 363 5, 136, 766 1, 424 5, 422, 514 1, 407 
Budget activity No. : 506 | 6,912 638 | 1, 532 934,400 | 1, 654 
Budget activity No. 114] 495,171 117 521, 000 115 
Budget activity No. 51 | 89, 919 191 | 275, 861 222 
Budget activity No. 6 581 | 2, 380, 867 587 | 2 700 





Subtotal, prior year funds. . | 0 | 0 


Subtotal reimbursements. - - 2 | 59, 994 8 


Budget activity No. 1..-. | 0 
Budget activity No : ) 0 
Budget activity No. 3- 56, 4! i 
Budget activity No. 4. 
Budget activity No. 5 
Budget activity No 





Subtotal local revenues ‘ 34, 045 Bs 57, 082 
Budget activity No. 5.....} | 34, : 57. 032 


ling total ° —- 5 8 | 25,754,479 | 6,474 | 26, 472,336 f 26, 329, 458 
Under own ceiling total 6, 198 25, 754, 479 6, 474 26, 472, 336 }, 507 26, 329, 458 
Under ceiling control of other } | 

bureaus — dim ‘ 0 0 | 0 0 0 
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OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAI 


Man-years and dollars, by appropriation 


Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 Fiseal yea 


Man- 
years, 
esti 


mated 


Man- 

Dollars, years, 
ated esti 

mated 


Servicewide operations, Navy Mar 
un 


years, 
vctual 


estin 


budget activity, total 6b 136 
1. Budget activity title 
Budget activity title 
Et cetera 
y source, total 
1. From current-year funds, sub- 
total 
2. From 
total 
3. From 
total 
y ceiling control, total: 
1. Under own ceiling control 
2. Under ceiling control of other 
Bureaus and offices 


574, 000 


2. 
3 


sub- 


prior-year funds, 


reimbursements, sub- 


574, 000 


Employment by funding source—Summary 


I 


I 


Fiscal year 1952 
end-year employ 


ment (actual 


Jan, 31, 
board 


Source 


Under own financial 
and ceiling control, 
subtotal 

Under own ceiling 
control but funded 
by outside sources 


Grand total, 
under own 
ceiling con- | 
trol 


1953, on- 
(actual 


ment 


Fiscal 
nd-year 


19538, 
employ 
timated 


year 


Fiseal year 1954, 
end-year employ 
ment (estimated 


be 


Navy DEPARTMEN1 


Servicewide operations, Navy (partial) 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, 


I 


Fiscal year 1952 


Fiscal year 1953 


Man- 
years, 
actual 


By budget activity, total $9, 


6. c. Departmental administra- 
tration, EXOS : 6, 
8. Field services 2, 
y source, total 9, 
1. From current-year funds, sub- 
total b s 
2. From prior-year funds, sub- 
total june 
3. From reimbursements, sub- 
| 


ceiling control, total... .. “od 
1, Under own ceiling control. -. 


Dollars, 


actual 


O86, 


555, 


i, 


O86, 


979, 8! 


Man 
years, | I 
esti- 


mated 
, 937 

, 305 
632 


937 


. 913 


dollars, 
imated 





Fiscal year 1954 


Man- 
years, 


esti- 


Dollars, 


estimated 


| mated 


1, 923 $y, 


1, 224 
i909 


1, 923 


1, 899 
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OFFICE OF THE.COMPTROLLER 


Navy management fund (partial) 


Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 


Man- Man- 
Dollars, years, Dollars, years, D 
actual esti- estimated esti- estir 
mated | mated 


Man- 
years, 
actual 


vity, total 


lated district printing 
iad 
PIMTILS 
Electronics Production R 
sources Agency 3 121, 43 3 166, 500 
Navy central publications dis- 
tribution system 5 220, 935 


irce, total 2, 764, 2, 692, 785 | 


From current year funds, sub- 
total 
From prior year funds, sub- 
total 
From reimbursements, sub 
total , 764, 026 


III. By ceiling control, total 2 026 
1. Under own ceiling control Zz 026 


2. Under ceiling control of other 
bureaus and offices. oh 


Navy industrial fund (partial) 


Fiscal year 1952 | Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 


—- —-———-- | wantin ee 

| M 

!' Man- | | Man- ' 
ain | Dollars, years, Dollars, years, Dollars 
actt al actual esti- | estimated | esti- | estimate 


mated | | mated | 
| 


I. Budget activity, total 603 2, 537, 400 589 | $2,868, 605 | 575 | 
| “| a | 
i 
1. Defense Printing Service 475 | 2,053, 000 475 2, 437, 225 460 | 
2. Navy Printing Service 128 484, 400 114 | 431, 380 115 


II. Source, total 603 2, 537, 400 589 2, 868, 605 575 
1, From current year funds, sub- 
total 
2. From prior year funds, sub 
total 
From reimbursements, sub- 
total 2, 537, 400 i | 2,868, 605 


III. By ceiling control, total 2, 537, 400 | 2,868, 605 


1. Under own ceiling control 2, 537, 400 2, 868, 605 
2. Under ceiling control of other 
bureaus and offices 
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Fripay, JUNE 5, 1953 
CONCLUDING BUDGET SUMMARIES AND STATEMENTS 


WITNESS 


REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Now, Admiral Clexton has an overall state- 
ment for the committee. 

Admiral Ctexton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
during my opening statement I advised the committee that I would 
provide consolidated tabulations on Navy civilian employment at 
this time. These summaries are now available for the committe: 
and are shown in tables I and II attached to this statement. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


On January 31, 1953, the total civilian employment in the Navy 
was 474,545. The printed budget contemplated remaining at ap- 
proximately that level during the reat year 1954. The budget now 
under review has a planned end fiscal year 1953 employment of 
457,921 and 433,955 for end fiscal year 1954. The May 31, 1953, 
ceiling for the Navy, established by the Secretary of Defense, was, 
460,000, while actual employment on April 30, 1953, was 458,807. 

These decreases in employment are being accomplished by such 
means as reducing maintenance of the shore establishment, consolidat- 
ing activities, and contracting with private industry for certain Navy 
work. These reductions are bei ‘ing taken only after careful study to 
insure that the combat eftectiveness of the Navy and Marine Corps 
will not be impaired and that no essential service or support functions 
will be left undone. 


EMPLOYMENT OF UNITED STATES CITIZENS ABROAD 


Earlier in the hearings, the committee raised the question of employ- 
ment of United States citizens in foreign countries. Of our 12,546 
employees in foreign countries on March 31, 1953, only 1,409 were 
United States citizens. Of these 1,409, approximately 400 were crew 
members of Military Sea Transportation Service ships operating out 
of Japan. 

The published Navy policy on this matter states in part: 


As a prerequisite to recruitment from the continental United States, an overseas 
activity must certify on the requisition for recruitment that either: 

a) Skills required are not available locally or in the surrounding areas, and 
local recruits cannot be trained within a reasonable period of time; or 

t fecruitment of a continental United States citizen is necessary for security 
reasons. 


OVERTIME PAY 


The committee also expressed concern over the amount of overtime 
worked by Navy employees. The printed budget indicated that 
$99,387,345 would be spent for overtime. This budget has reduced 
that overtime by approximately $16 million to a current estimate of 
$83,459,350. While this still represents 4.8 percent of the total Navy 
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payroll, it should be noted that some $50 million will be spent for 
overtime in 2 areas. 

The first area is in the shipyards, where overtime is necessary 
order to meet the sailing dates of vessels under overhaul. It is more 
economical to pay overtime than to maintain a standby force of arti- 

sans to meet last-minute jobs which arise. The second area is in the 
ships of the Military Sea Transportation Service, where the Navy 
follows industry practice regarding overtime for more than a 40- hour 
week. This is also more economical than staffing heavily enough to 
avoid payment of overtime. 


OBJECT CLASS SUMMARY 


Table 3 is a summary of total obligations for fiscal year 1952, 
1953, and 1954 by object class, in the standard green sheet format. 
This is the object class summary which the chairman previously 
requested. 


FUNDS DEPOSITED IN THE TREASURY 


The committee, during the course of the hearings, indicated an 
interest in some of the operations that the Navy carries on which 
result in the generation of funds that are deposited into the general 
fund of the Treasury Department. A list of these items, such as 
rents of docks, wharves, and piers, operation of rental housing, 
income from sale of condemned and surplus property, and refunds 
of excess profits on renegotiated contracts, are shown on table 
attached to this statement. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


From an appropriation point of view, our research and development 
effort is made up of a number of separate elements, each presented to 
you as a part of the various bureau appropriations. These elements 
are all actually subdivisions of a total overall Navy research and 
development program which must be planned and closely integrated 
to meet the urgent needs of the Navy Department. 

Our organization, which divides the Navy’s work on a functional 
basis, is actually very similar to that used by several large industrial 
corporations. Each material bureau, which might well be compared 
to a manufacturing subdivision of a corporation, is responsible for all 
phases of the material under its cognizance, including research and 
development, design and engineering, procurement, and ultimately 
maintenance. In its organization for research and development the 
Navy also follows industrial practice in that it has one subdivision, the 
Office of Naval Research, which is responsible for providing supporting 
research to meet the common needs of all the bureaus, including 
fundamental research in areas of peculiar interest to the Navy as well 
as the supporting work so necessary for continued progress in engineer- 
ing and warfare fields. 

Advantages of such an arrangement are that it provides detailed 
control of each part of the total effort by technically and scientifically 
competent personnel skilled in a particular area of responsibility such 
as naval aircraft, ships or ordnance, supported by field activities 
to meet the needs of that type of equipment. This means that one 
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group of personnel can be familiar with and responsible for an end 
item such as an airplane or a component such as a powerplant and 
follow it closely through its research and. development’ phase, 
operational evaluation and modification where necessary, and its 
procurement, including the plant facilities therefor. Comment and 
criticism on the value of such an equipment as an element of fleet 
equipment are also received and acted on by this same group. Over- 
haul and maintenance problems are included in the general task. 
Thus the Navy’s organization provides a continuity of material 
responsibility for all phases in the use of an equipment or weapon 
from its inc eption to final retirement, by one organizational entity. 

The Navy research and dev clopment program is funded on a current 
basis for its own laboratories, other Government units, and for its 
university contracts. The development of prototypes for later pro- 
duction requiring extensive hardware of a completely new design 
requires 2 or 3 years to finish, and hence, since contracts must be 
made for a complete working machine, the carryover of funds is 
required in these areas. Each type of material has an expenditure 
pattern of its own, such as electronics, aircraft, missiles. 

In accordance with your request, I have furnished table 5 attached 
to this statement showing the Navy’s research and development pro- 
gram in our own and other Government laboratories, universities, and 
private industry. 


it 
1US 


NAVY FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


The Navy is organized to carry out in a businesslike manner the 
missions which have been assigned. The bureaus and offices and the 
Marine Corps maintain and operate naval activities which are equipped 
to provide goods and services in support of the operating forces. 

Funds provided for the Navy by the Congress are based on approved 
Navy programs and are given under an appropriation structure best 
designed to fit the needs of Navy management in the execution of 
these programs. The Navy maintains a system of accounts for obli- 
gations and expenditures designed to fit this appropriation structure 
and the programs under it. By this means, the Navy is able to 
analyze its programs in carrying out the financial plan for each fiscal 
year. 

I feel that it is because of the sound appropriation structure of the 
Navy which has been provided by the Congress, the Navy manage- 
ment system, and the supplementary accounting system that we have 
been able to provide this committee quickly with accurate, timely 
information in support of our programs and our requirement for funds 

I should like to emphasize again that the reason that such a large 
reduction in new funds is practicable is because all the material on 
order and undelivered from prior-year funds has been considered an 
asset in arriving at the 1954 budget request. It is therefore apparent 
that if our forces are to be equipped with the’ modern weapons, now 
on order, the carryover funds must remain available to pay for this 
equipment. 

The Navy has appreciated the thorough review which this com- 
mittee has given to its 1954 budget, and will be pleased to furnish any 
additional information or aid you may require in your further review 
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Department of the Navy average civilian employment—man-years and 


dollars, Navy and Marine Corps 
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Fiscal year 1952: 
Man-years 
Dollars 

Fiscal year 1953 
Man-years - . 
Dollars ‘ 

Fiscal year 1954: 
Man-years-- 
Dollars......-. 


1 Public works, Navy breakdown not available ¢ 


TaBLE 2.—Civilian personnel employment by area, 


Area 


Total employment 


rtmental 
Continental United States field 
Territories and possessions. 
Foreign 


TABLE 3. 


Total obligations 
From appropriated funds 


Personal services 
Civilian 
Military 
lravel 
lransportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
ipplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Interest 
laxes and assessments 


Grand 
total ! 


Current 
year funds 


Prior year 
funds 


458, 238 38 


, 803, 435, 880 1, 301, 994, 


464, 835 316 
, 855, 768, 685 |1, 230, 238, 


431, 967 300, 


, 738, 253, 802 % 


1, 178, 718, 


selected dates 


June 30, 1952 | Jan. 31, 1953 


486, 421 474, § 


18, 576 
430, 860 
22, 161 
14, 824 | 


Department of the Navy, obligations by obje 


{In dollars] 


Fiscal year 
1952 


15, 484, 6 


15, 074, 


, 980, 
3, 685, 
%, 604, 

981, 
, 691, 
, 422, 9: 


, 200, 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 


Personal service. 


lravel 
Printing and reproduction 
ipplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


s, civilian 


Reimbursements from other accounts 


Navy and 
Y 


097 62. 362 


615 259, 908, 144 


928 89, 417 
480 365, 676, 162 


840 78, 101 
174 315, 429, 990 


June 30, 1953 


457, 921 
17, 970 
408, 190 
20, 421 
11, 340 


cts, fiscal years 


Fiseal year 
1953 


13, 185, 279, 


2, 668, 055, 80¢ 


, 141, 285, 704 
2, 800, 387, 889 
143, 059, 696 
211, 144, 828 
9, 805, 916 
43, 804, 
19, 33 
781, 
, 807, 
5, 165, 


Qs > 
UOU 
, 700 


999 


Marine 


Reimburs- 


ments 


732, 978 
55, 574 

7, 697,043 
50, 376 

232, 553, 638 


and is therefore included in grand total line only. 


Corps, 


June 


195 


Fiseal year 
1954 


, 242, 867, 


, 856, 063, 27 
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TABLE 3 Department of the Navy, obligations by objects, fiscal years 1952-5 

















, 
{In dollars] 
Fisea! year Fiscel year Fisco! 
1952 1953 1954 

01 Personal services | 

Civilian | 16, 471, 993 15, 158, 24 

Military 1, 069, 000 1, 666 
02 Travel 318, 000 | 310, 000 
03 Transportation of things je | 433, 750 } 453, 75 
04 Communication services | 689, 824 601, 924 
05 Rents and utility services__- } 2, 957, 852 2, 501, 401 2, 928, 522 
06 Printing and reproduction 102, 162 199, 300 | 0, 00K 
07 Other contractual services. . 21, 108, 520 23, 438, 534 | 18, 672, 033 
08 Supplies and materials. 231, 017, O51 218, 394, 311 204, 688 
09 Equipment 114, 556,189 | 237, 674, 983 | 126, 848 
10 Lands and structures... E 86 626 2 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 138, 020 | 5, 500 j..... 
15 Taxes and assessments 50, 000 61, 000 0). OOK 

| 








TaBLE 4.—Department of the Navy, general account, miscellaneous receipts, fi 
years 1952-54 


Estimate, | Estimat 
1953 1054 
i 


Classification Actual, 1952 | 


Total... si on = $45, 099, 315 $37, 490, 000 $38, 202, OK 
Fees for permits and licenses iB : E 654, 065 | 665, 700 665. 71 
Fines, penalties, and forfeitures. ; se 83, 475 | 73, 300 70, 30% 
Gifts and contributions ms . 18, 237 | 21, 000 21, 000 





Interest , 340, 000 | 360, 000 
Dividends and other earnings 5, 000 | 5, 000 
Rents 20, 340, 000 | 2, 348, OM 
Royalties | 1,000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
Sale of products 5 | 3,070, 000 | 3, 070, 000 
Fees and other charges for service 1, 649, 000 1, 649, 000 
Sale of Government property - . | 1, 206, 000 | 901, 000 
Realization upon loans and investments. - . — | 0 ) 
Recoveries and refunds._.. ‘ 11, 402, 318 | 9, 120, 000 16, 120, 00 
Fass... ee “ | 58 0 


| 





Source: Combined Statement of Receipts, Expenditures, and Balances of the U. 8. Government 
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Mr. WiaGieswortx. Thank you very much, Admiral. 
VEHICLES 


You have included a table requested in respect to vehicles, I under- 
stand, at another point of the hearings? 

Admiral CLexton. In one of the appropriations you discussed the 
$86 million we had in the printed budget which one of your investiga- 
tors had uncovered. In answering that question I have now placed 
in the record a table showing the cost of vehicles by naval activities. 

(The table referred to appears on p. 829.) 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, the table which we asked for will 
indicate the ages and conditions of the vehicles and it is being in- 
serted in the record? 

Admiral CLtexton. That particular table is being put in at another 
place, but the one showing all the vehicles in all categories being 
requested in this bill is in one set of tables. 


FOREIGN CURRENCIES AVAILABLE TO NAVY 


Mr. WiecieswortH. Have you also furnished us a statement as 
to foreign currencies available to the Navy in 1953 and 1954? 

Admiral Ciexton. I would like to discuss that partly on and 
partly off the record, sir. 

The way the Navy money is placed in this budget—for instance 
in “Ships and facilities,” that has the largest amount of money in 
this area—the Navy will allot that money to the area, let us say 
Germany. It will be taken up by the fiscal officer in that area. If 
he receives any money from the German Government, that money 
will be used to pay the bills which the Navy requires. The money, 
therefore, which the Navy has given him will be turned over to the 
Treasury. The same is true in Japan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. [ understand you have a table showing the 
foreign currencies available in 1953 and 1954 which you can furnish 
for the confidential information of the committee? 

Admiral CLtexton. These are estimates; yes, sir. 


BUDGET ITEMS ADDED FOR KOREAN OPERATIONS 


Mr. WiceieswortH. Can you also give us a table showing the 
amounts that have been included in this budget in respect to Korea? 

Admiral Ciexton. I can furnish you, Mr. Chairman, with the 
amount of money placed in this budget during the very last stage 
of the budget formulation which was supposed to cover the additional 
items for Korea outlined by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I think we should have that. 

(Norre.—The information was supplied to the committee.) 


INTEREST 
Mr. Wiee.eswortH. Looking at table 3, I notice item 14, ‘In- 


terest.”” It shows an increase from $155,534 in the current fiscal 
year to $273,438 in fiscal year 1954. What is that interest item? 
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Admiral CLexton. We are estimating that our enlisted men will 
leave more of their money on the books; and, when they ieave it there, 
we pay interest on it. 

Mr. OsterTaG. How does that work, Admiral? You mean that 
is interest on compensation due the servicemen? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Mr. OsrertTaa. Do they fail to draw their pay and then, as time 
voes on, it accumulates interest? 

Admiral Ctexton. That is correct. 

\dmiral Sotomons. It is not just the money he does not draw from 
the paymaster on his regular monthly check. He has to deposit it 
specifically with the paymaster for that purpose. 

Mr. OstertaG. What rate of interest do you pay? 
Admiral CLexton. I believe it is 4 percent. I will get that exactly. 


PERSONAL SERVICES, MILITARY 


Mr. WiacLesworrn. I notice the overall figure for ‘Personal 
services, military,’’ goes up $37 million in spite of the contemplated 
reduction in force. Why is that? 

Admiral CLextron. Mr. Chairman, that is covered in three areas. 
The Naval Reserve program accounts for $5 million of that. The 
Marine Corps Reserve program accounts for $5 million of that. And 
the United States Marine Corps pay accounts for the remainder. 
You will recall that in the Marine Corps we had 236,000 man-years 
in 1953 and 241,000 man-years in 1954. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You have given us a table on research and 
development, as pointed out in your overall statement. There is 
also another breakdown which shows the direct and indirect costs 
of the various research and development activities within the Navy 
Department, which appears at page 143 of the printed hearings. 

Admiral CLexton. May I make a few additional comments? 

In table III you will note that travel has increased about $3 million. 
That is because of Korea being in the budget. 

Rents and utilities are up a bit; and, if you will recall, that is 
because of the rate increase for those. 

In connection with the research and development program, again 
| would like to point out that 57 percent of the total Navy research 
development program goes to private industries, 9 percent to uni- 
versities, 3 percent to other Government activities, and 30 percent 
in our own naval laboratories. 


REIMBURSEMENTS, CIVILIAN AND MILITARY SERVICES 


\Mir. Osrerraa. Admiral Clexton, table III is not clear to me. 
Under ‘Reimbursements from other activities,’’ I see civilian and 
military services. What does that represent? 

Admiral CLextron. Reimbursements from other accounts are from 
Federal accounts. Now, the civilian personnel are the many people 
we use in our Shore Establishment to do the work for the Atomic 
Knergy Commission, for the Coast Guard, for the Army, for the Air 
Force, and other Government activities. 
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Mr. OsrertaG. Where would the $1,660,000 for military personal 
services come from? 

Admiral CLexron. I am not sure whether that is the people we 
loan in uniform to other Government departments who reimburse us 
for their services or not. There is a sizable number of those people. 
There is a group of people who are Navy people working for other 
departments, and the other departments reimburse us for their pay. 

Mr. Ostrrertac. How about the salaries of military personnel 
assigned to the State Department? Would that be covered in 
that item? 

Admiral CLexton. That would be covered there. 

Mr. Ostrertac. In connection with the embassies and other diplo- 
matic services? 

Admiral Ciexton. If they were working directly for the State 
Department, that would be correct. If they are in our employ, that 
would not be correct. 

Mr. Ostrertac. There is no time, is there, that Navy personnel are 
not directly in the employ of the Navy? I am referring to military 
personnel, men in uniform. 

Admiral CLexton. So am I. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Osrertac. In connection with your statement and your 
breakdown of the research and development program, it sheds con- 
siderable light as to the division of these funds, both by bureaus and 
by so-called activities, such as private educational sources, other 
Government activities, and naval activities. In your statement you 
refer to the integration of the program in the Department of the 
Navy. Iam sure this integration also applies to the other services, as 
well as the Defense Department, in the whole field of research and 
development; is that true? 

Admiral CLexton. I presume it does to a certain extent, but I do 
not believe it applies the same way as we have it, where one agency 
has the item from the time of its conception until it is maintained 
and then no longer used. 


COORDINATION AND INTEGRATION 


Mr. Ostrertaa. In speaking of integration—and we have discussed 
this question from time to time during the course of these hearings 
the point is that it is necessary for the right hand to know what the 
left hand is doing. To be sure there is no duplication of effort. In 
other words, if there is a research project which is of interest and con- 
cern to the other services, they would have the benefit of that research, 
and through your research boards and your committees, advisory and 
otherwise, this integration of the program is made possible through 
that machinery; am I correct? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Mr. OstertaG. It was not clear in your statement, although your 
statement is only applicable to your own funds. Nevertheless, there 
is that coordination and integration with the other services and the 
Defense Deaprtment in this whole research picture? 

Admiral CLiexton. There is, through the Research and Develop- 
ment Board. That is correct. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL BY BUREAUS 


WicGcLeswortu. I wonder if you can give us one more table. 

In table 1, you have given us the civilian personnel breakdown by 
dollars and man-years for the rai 1952-54. I know that the infor- 
mation is present in the other tables horas you have given us, but I 
wonder if you can give us one overall table that will give us the 1953-54 
ficures Navywide, by bureaus. 

Admiral CLextTon. Yes; that can all go in on one sheet. 

Information requested is as follows:) 
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120, 000 5 398, 200 


Mr. WiacieswortH. We thank you very much Admiral. The 
committee apprec lates your assistance. 


The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. 


CANAL ZONE HOSPITAL COST DATA 


(Notr.—The following data was supplied by the Department of 
Defense in response to the request made earlier in the hearings, 
see p. 493.) 


OFrFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 8, 1958. 
Hon. R. B. WiGGLESWworRTH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. WiaGLteswortn: The attached information on the Canal Zone hos- 
pitals is furnished for the record, in accordance with your request. 
Sincerely yours, 
Metvin A. Caspera, M. D., 
Assistant to the Secretary, (Health and Medical). 
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Monpbay, JUNE 8, 195 
CLOSING GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY) 


WITNESSES 


HON. ROBERT B. ANDERSON, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
ADM. DONALD B. DUNCAN, VICE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE 
CORPS 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 


REAR ADM. EDWARD A. SOLOMONS, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 
REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Mr. Wicciteswortn. The committee will come to order. The 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Anderson, is with us this morning. Mr 
Secretary, we heard very briefly from you at the start of the hearings 
before vou had a chance to get your feet under you, and we do not 
want to close the hearings as far as the Navy is concerned withou 
having the opportunity of obtaining any further thoughts that vou 
may care to give us at this time. I understand you have beer 
followin r the hearings pretty closely. 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You have a prepared statement for the 
committee, do you not?! 

Secretary ANnpERsoN. Yes. Shall I read the statement to 
committee? 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. The committee will be glad to hear from you 
Secretary ANDERSON. First I would like to express my own appreci: 
tion and that of the Department for the thoroughness and for the 
kindness of the members of the committee during these hearings 
which have been reported to me constantly, and the helpfulness of 
the committee in the consideration of our problems. I did want you 

to know that we are grateful for it. 

Since I last appeared before you, the budget as then submitted has 
been studiously reviewed since early March. Our approach in this 
review has been first to consider what we have on hand in fighting 
strength, what is on order from unspent but previously obligated 
appropriations and then to determine our additional essential require- 
ments. 

We found that we were operating 1,131 ships, that we had 9,941 
operating aircraft, that there were about 800,000 men in the Navy 
and 250,000 men in the Marine Corps. In addition to these operating 
forces, we had our reserve fleet. We reached the conclusion that this 
was a Navy of sizable fighting strength. 


CURRENT PLANNED STRENGTH 


The current planned strength of Navy personnel is 745,066, and 
the planned strength of Marine Corps personnel is 230,031 at the end 
of fiscal year 1954. This is a reduction in military personnel of 
70,000, which we propose to take out of the shore support and not out 
of our combat forces. 





We plan to have 9,941 operating aircraft, which is the same number 
we are currently operating. Our procurement funds will be spent to 
acquire more modern aircraft which will result in a net increase in 
combat effectiveness. 

The number of ships in the active fleet will be maintained at 
1.131. Weare, however, asking funds for new ships of modern design 
and characteristics to accomplish the task assigned to the Navy and 
vill continue with a program of conversion so as to modernize the 
weapons and equipment in the active fleet thereby delaying their 
obsolescence and extending to the maximum their useful life. The 
Navy is fully aware that we are not requesting a shipbuilding program 
of the size which would normally be required to maintain our active 
fleet completely modern by the addition of new ships. 

Our program of modernization can suffice only for a limited time 
Eventually a more complete shipbuilding replacement program must 
be started in order to maintain the striking power of our Navy. 
he request for additional funds is substantially less than the annual 
increment that would be required for the normal replacement of ships 

the Active Fleet and is acceptable now only because of the conversion 

ogcram and the asset of the Reserve Fleet. 
this review, we of the Navy have approached our problem in an 
ffort to maintain a strong Navy supported by a vigorous and dy- 
amic economy, which must be included in the calculations of our 
tal strength and also represents a substantial part of the way of 
for which we fight. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 
The Navy’s request for new obligational authority amounts to 
$9.65 billion. This sum, while appreciably less than previously 
requested, we believe in the light of conditions as we know them will 
provide a sound and adequate program. We believe that a factual 

lerstanding of our funding program requires that considers ation 

‘t be limited to the f inding program of any one year before the Con- 

but that the previous funding periods of 1951, 1952, and 1953 
of equal importance. 

In arriving at the fiscal year 1954 budget request, we have considered 
as assets the material and equipment on order but undelivered from 
prior years. As a part, therefore, of our overall planning, the carry- 

funds must remain available to pay for equipment previously 
rdered and considered an essential part of our coi mprehe nsive pro- 


This review of the Navy budget has had the benefit of information 


btained from the latest production schedules and the actual delivery 


quipment ordered th 


vear 1953. 


prior year funds for the first 9 months of 
As you know, the original budget as submitted was prepared early 
fiscal year 1953 when for the most part actual deliveries of material 
n the first quarter of 1953 were not vet available. Later production 
nformation, together with the benefit of knowledge concerning the 
hievement of our tec *hnic al developments, has been of extreme value 

i developing the revised Navy program. 
One principle we have followed in determining our request for funds 
this fiscal year is not to ask for money until we must obligate it. 
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The rate of deliveries of material has reduced the Navy’s requirement 
for funds for the coming year. In addition, the technical development 
of some ite ae of paren nt has not progressed as rapidly as had been 
expected and the beginning of production will be delayed. For this 
reason, the request for funds for such equipment can properly be de- 
ferred until a later fiscal year. The Navy is continually reviewin 
our requirement for materials and equipment in order to accomplish 
our objective of additional strength and will request additional funding 
ins ores appropriate fiscal years. 

The Navy’s budget now before the Congress has been prepared with 
the primary objective of maintaining the operating forces now in being 
at a high state of combat readiness and of increasing their effectiveness 
through the deliveries of modern replacement aircraft, ships, and 
equipment now on order. We are accomplishing this increase of 
effectiveness through the improvement of eur combat potential by 
the modernization of our aircraft, acquisition of new combat vessels, 
the modernization of those now in service, and by the acquisition of 
other types of equipment now on order rather than by the simple 
process of only numerical additions. 

Only those funds which have been considered necessary have been 
allocated to operating facilities ashore. 


FUNDS FOR PROCUREMENT 


The funds requested for new procurement have been substantially 
limited to those items which we have considered as necessary require- 
ments for the operating forces and those items which are ready for 


production. 

The Navy will utilize the total aircraft procurement funds to obtai 
the most modern aircraft possible in order to continually improve the 
combat efficiency of naval aviation. Some of the types of aircraft we 
urgently desire are not yet ready for production. New funding pro- 
grams will be requested in subsequent years for procurement when 
these planes are ready for production. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We are fully aware of the importance of research and development. 
We will continue to critically examine each project and make every 
effort to insure that research dollars are directed toward obtaining 
the end products that will do most to improve our combat potential. 

In the implementation of all these programs, the Navy will approach 
its objective of combat effectiveness for the task assigned with the 
determination of maintaining the capabilities over a long period 
of time. 

CONTROL AND USE OF SEAS 


The United States, in order to maintain an adequate defense and 
have the capability of projecting its power, must have. the control 
and use of the seas. The accomplishment of this objective is the 
major mission of the Navy. Both civilian and defense responsibilities 
require the importation and delivery of such items as aluminum, 
petroleum, rubber, tungsten, and other essential materials to fill the 
pipelines of our industries without which the unique and overpowering 
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weapon we possess—our production potential—would be substantially 
reduced 1n effectiveness. 

Only through the control and use of the sea will we insure that we 
can project and maintain the armed might of all of our sister serv- 
ices—the Army, the Marine Corps, and the Air Force—as well as 
those of our allies ‘ 

Control of the seas means controlling the surface, subsurface, and 
the air over all sea areas and the approaches to the seas. The pro- 
tection of the United States lies not in the sea itself but in the Navy 
operating on it. As long as the Navy controls the sea there can be 
“ invasion or occupation of the U nited States 

In order to control the seas, the Navy has planned a balanced 
force of ships, aircraft, and Marine Corps divisions necessary to 
carry out our mission. Our strength in ships, unlike a great many 
implements of war, is not subject to quick obsolescence, hence this 
strength represented by money put into new vessels or to converting 
old ones will remain available for many years. It represents a 
strength which can best support our national policy throughout the 
world. It is through such strength that our allies will develop their 
will to resist and thus lessen the military burden on us all. 

With a strong Navy and with weapons of warfare highly mobile, we 
ean project our striking power at long range at any place at any time 
and both encourage our allies in their will to resist as well as to provide 
an effective defense for the United States and to insure our use of the 
seu 


AIRPOWER COMPONENTS 


The Navy and Marine Corps represent important components in 
the airpower of the United States. This was clearly demonstrated 
during World War II in our earrier strikes against Japan. The 
effectiveness of naval and Marine air strength is being demonstrated 
today in Korea. The operations there, where war is being fought, 
is an excellent example of the teamwork of our Armed Forces and of 
the practical effectiveness of their cooperation. No single service can 
win a war or provide an adequate defense. Any consideration given 
to our national strength must, in our judgment, include Navy and 
Marine Corps air strength as an integral part of the Nation’s airpower. 

Both waging a war and insuring defense, require the utmost effort 
of all of our armed services and the efficient operation of our civilian 
support activities. We are a part of that team. 

In the request for funds now before you, I consider the Navy has 
a sound program and one which is fully justified. We will be pleased 
to provide any additional information which may be of assistance to 
you in your review of the Navy budget. 


OBLIGATIONS, CARRYOVERS, AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WiceteswortH. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 
Your have pointed out that your request for new obligational author- 
ity is about $9.65 billion, and I understand that you have a carryover 
of something like $17 billion. 

Secretary ANDERSON. $16.864 billion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiaeieswortsH. So that you have available for expenditure 
in fiscal 1954 and subsequent years, on the basis of the request sub- 
mitted to this committee, some $26.51 billion? 
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Secretary ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Your estimated expenditure for 1954 js 
something like $11 billion, is it not? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLteswortsu. Which would leave a carryover in 1955 of 
something like $15.5 billion? 


Secretary ANDERSON. Yes, sir. Approximately. 


REDUCTION IN SHIPS AND AIRCRAFT IN TERMS OF MODERNIZATION 


Mr. WicGLteswortn. Generally speaking, the suggested reduction 
as compared to the so-called Truman budget, insofar as ships are 
concerned, is in terms of modernization with the deferment of some 
75 smaller types of craft, as 1 understand it? 

Secretary ANpERSON. That is correct. I think we should point out 
that the reduction which is indicated by the operation of 1,131 ships 
and 9,941 operating aircraft is a reduction in operational equipment 
from that planned for 1954. In other words, the savings to be accom- 
plished through that reduction are our savings which are reflected in 
terms of men, ships, aircraft, in terms of fuel, items of overall repair, 
and things of that kind. 

Mr. WiccLesworts. I also understand that, insofar as planes are 
concerned, the suggested reduction is also in terms of modernization, 
to the extent of 400 in the active fleet and 101 trainers, or a total of 
501 as of December 31, 1955? 

Secretary ANDERSON. You are talking now procurementwise? 

Mr. Wiaeueswortu. Yes. 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes, sir 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. You now have an active inventory of about 
13,000 aircraft and are operating 9,941 aircraft. In your procurement 
program you will receive about 3,000 aircraft in 1954 which is about 
500 aircraft more than in 1953? 

Mr. WicGteswortn. And in terms of modernization you have gone 
from 20 percent as of the end of December 1951. to about 43 percent 
as of the end of December 1952 and anticipate about 65 percent as 
of the end of December 1954, and about 80 percent as of the end of 
] yecember 1955? 

Secretary ANDERSON. I do not have the figures in my mind. The 
latter figure of 80 percent | remember defiritely, but the continuity 
I do not. 

Admiral Citexton. The figures are correct. 


REDUCTION IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. You refer in your statement to the contem- 
plated reduction in military personnel in both Navy and Marine 
Corps, and indicate that it is proposed to take this reduction out of 
shore support and not out of combat forces? 

Secretary ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicciesworts. You also state your belief, in the light of 
conditions, that the appropriations requested will provide a sound 
and adequate program. 

Secretary AnpERSON. We think they will, sir. 
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Mr. WiaGtesworth. Have you any questions of the Secretary, 
\ir. Ostertag? 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Vir. Ostertaa. Mr. Secretary, I do not believe you made reference 
to civilian personnel in your statement. What is the overall picture 

connection with the Navy Department? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Well, we think that there are reductions 
which can be accomplished of a substantial size in civilian personnel, 
but we are trying to approach that problem by examining into the 

ous shore-support activities so that we can determine where the 
areas are that civilian personnel can be reduced without injury to our 


combat effectiveness. 
| 


\ir. Ostertaa. Is it fair to assume el the reduction in civilian 

rsonnel in the Navy Department will be in general line with the 
ull policy of reduction in the Defense Buidestaaant? 

Gari’ tary ANDERSON. You are talking now in numbers, Congress- 


man? 

Mr. Ostertaa. Percentagewise, yes. 

Secretary Anperson. I think so. I wovld want to point out that 
I feel we should not approach the problem on the basis of a percen- 
tage overall cut in various shore-support activities, but rather the 
consideration of each of the shore support activities separately to 
determine where the cuts might be made without impairment to 
effectiveness. 

lr. OsrertaG. I agree with you there 

Secretary ANDERSON. You are ts alking about the total result, when it 

is finished? 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. OsrertaGc. That is right, referring to your general budget 
figures of a carryover netting some $16.86 billion added to the new 
authority of $9.65 billion, leaving a net sum of $26 billion for expendi- 
ture starting with 1954. As I understand it, expenditures during the 
fiscal year 1954 will net approximately $11 billion? 

Secretary ANpERSON. Well, of the $16.8 billion in carryover funds, 
most of it is already obligated. It will simply be a question of securing 
the items which are on order = paying the bills to the contractors. 
The new $9.65 billion will, of course, be available for obligations. 

The $11 billion figure to which you refer is an estimate of what we 
may well expect to spend in 1954 in the acquisition of material, most 
of which will be out of previously obligated funds. 

Mr. Osrertaa. That is the point I was trying to make. I wanted 
to make it clear that that is the actual amount of expenditure this 
year? 

Secretary Anperson. Yes, which results from delivery. 

Mr. Osterrac. Leaving a net carryover of $15.5 billion going into 
fiscal year 1955, but obligated? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes, that is substantially correct. 

Mr. OsrertaG. You say substantially correct, meaning 

Secretary ANDERSON. That you can never tell exactly how much 
material you will receive, and therefore how much you will spend. 
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REDUCTION IN LEAD TIME 


Mr. OstertaG. Do you believe there will be a substantial reduc- 
tion in lead time as we move forward from here? 

Secretary ANDERSON. I should like to say I believe there will be 
a reduction in lead time, which we will make as substantial as w: 
possibly can through our cooperative effort with the producer. I do 
not believe there is any formula or exact measurement of how you 
can reduce lead time. 

Mr. Osrertac. But are there any signs? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes, I think there are. 

Mr. WicGLesworru. As a matter of experience, the lead time of 
the Navy for airplanes has been substantially less than that for the 
Air Force. 

Secretary AnpErRSON. Our lead time is about 18 months. 

Admiral CLexton. And the Air Force is 2 vears. 

Mr. Osrrertac. In that event, with a $26-billion carryover, o1 
rather moneys available, as of this fiscal year, $11 billion being the 
amount that would represent deliveries and expenditures during this 
fiscal year, the balance of $15 billion, on the basis of your 18-months’ 
lead time estimate, should mean that practically the entire $15 
billion would be involved in obligations, deliveries, and expenditures 
during the next fiscal year? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Not necessarily so, because the 18 months’ 
lead time we have referred to is applicable to aircraft and not all types 
of material. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Only aircraft? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Not every item would have the same lead 
time. 

Mr. Ostrerraa. In other words, ships would be an entirely different 
proposition from aircraft? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. OstertaG. Were you referring only to aircraft when you spoke 
of the average 18 months’ lead time? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. Then we are to assume, Mr. Secretary, that every- 
thing points to a substantial improvement in the procurement pro- 
gram leading toward overcoming many of the diffculties that stood in 
the way during the past in the matter of deliveries and general utiliza- 
tion of funds that have heretofore been appropriated? 

Secretary ANDERSON. We are doing our best, Congressman, in all 
areas to reduce the time factor involved in procurement. I do not 
want to leave the impression that there is any magical formula by 
which it can be done, but we think that by a constant reexamination 
of our own procurement activities, and by an acceleration of our co- 
operative effort with our manufacturers, we willl be abe to make sub- 
stantial improvements in our procurement program. 

Mr. Ostertag. Am I correct when I say that the longer the lead 
time the greater the cost? 

Secretary ANDERSON. As an economic principle I would think that 
the longer the lead time the greater the probabilities are of increased 
cost. 

Mr. Osrertac. Would not the longer lead time be a factor in 
arriving at a point where you can obtain deliveries in proportion to 


>» 
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your needs? In other words, lead time involves changes in specifica- 
tions, engineering techniques, and planning, and as these changes take 
place it delays producing in large quantities, and the larger the quanti- 
s, of course, the less overall ecst per unit. Are we approaching the 
me when we will be in a better position to obtain more planes, more 
ships, and other equipment, for less money by virtue of the fact we 
ire overcoming the many techniques that have been involved in the 
Janning? 
Secretary ANDERSON. I think there are a number of factors to take 
into consideration with reference to lead time. One, of course, the 
ithening of the lead time is of primary importance in determining 
when we ask for money to obligate it, because if the lead time is short 
can come closer to buying on a more nearly current basis than if 
lead time is long. 
ir. WiagGLeswortnH. That is, you have to have obligational author- 
ity earlier, the longer the lead time? 
Secretary ANDERSON. Yes. In the second place, the longer the lead 
time the more likely you are to have additional technical improve- 
ents come into being, which again imposes additional time require- 
ments if those technical i improvements are to be applied to the things 
on order. What we are trying to do is to utilize the best proven 
sources that we have for materials, the most reliable contractors, and 
to constantly revalue and to inquire into our own procurement habits 
and our procurement methods so as to improve them. 


PROPER BALANCE BETWEEN DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Osrertaa. I agree with you as to the nature of the problem, 
but the question is: Have we not reached a time in our whole defense 
buildup when we must find a proper balance as between development 
and production? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Congressman, I think there you have put 
your finger on one of the most difficult,problems of any defense pro- 

am. In the normal course of events, for nonmilitary items, you 
ha ave a program of research and development, a program of production 
engineering, and finally a program of production. With reference to 

all items of weapons, armament, or ordnance, there is of necessity a 
constant research and development program looking to the better- 
ment of what you are going to acquire. Therefore, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to take the three steps of research and develop- 
ment, production engineering, and production in stride. What we 
re trying to do is to be as practical and realistic about it as we can, 
with the objective of not stifling the improvement, which is essential, 
but of bringing the improvement as much as possible in phase with the 
production, so that, within the limits of what is practical, you reduce 
the cost and at the same time have a more effective program in terms 
of technical capabilities. It is a very difficult problem. 
Mr. Ostrertaa. Is there a timetable involved in all this? 
Secretary ANpERsOoN. With reference particularly to some items, 
that [ do not think you could establish a timetable with exactitude. If, 
sed for example, you have an aircraft which has capabilities which, from 
a military point of view, are highly desirable, you simply have to 
r in exercise your best efforts at the level of the Department of Defense 
and at the manufacturing level to acquire it as quickly as you can, 
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but no one can spell out a definite timetable in which a technica 
difficulty can be overcome. We hope it can be overcome quickly. W; 
find sometimes it requires more time and ingenuity than we had 
originally suspected 


il 


PONSIBILITY OF NAVY IN WORLD 


Ostrertac. | like what you had to say about the responsibility 

Navy, and the Navy and Marine Corps’ part in the work 

; in th defens« of this country Do you fe el that we mainta I 
st Navy in the world and that ( 

" 9 


that defense and protection 


are now in a position 
You ean report to that on or 


) 


\ NDERSON | erhaps I should Say it off the record. 


record 
ight along that line, Mr. Secretary, granted th: 
. re constantly strengthening our naval operations, both from t| 
standpoint of the air and the sea power, do vou feel, in the light of 
ledge or information that vou mav have about our potential 


enemy, that we have kept abreast or rather ahead of developments 


any know 


¢ 


from the standpoint of any type of operation that might necessaril 
be brought to bear as a result of the enemy’s action? Off the record 
(Discussion off the record 
Mr. Ostrerrac. That is all 
Mr. WiacieswortH. Mr. Sheppard. 


OF REVISED NAVY BUDGET 
Mr. SHeprparp. How much was in the original Navy budget request 
that went up for this fiscal vear? I am not talking about what the 
budget finally gave you. What was the Navv’s original presentatior 
in its January budget? 
(nperson. You mean the January budget 


Mr. Saepparp. | am asking what was the original figure that the 
Navy resolved, then sent to Secretary of Defense. What cut did he 


What figure went to the Bureau of the Budget? What cut 


» 


make? 
did it make 

Secretary ANnpersoN. About $15.5 billion, Mr. Sheppard, from the 
Navy to the Secretary of Defense and about $11.6 billion to th: 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That was reduced under the Truman administra- 
tion by the Bureau of the Budget to what figure? 

Secretary AnpreRSON. The figure that originally came to the Con- 
cress was about $11.368 billion. 

Mr. Sueprparp. And, on revision under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, that $11.3 billion was reduced to what? 

Secretary ANDERSON. $9.65 billion. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Which is the present budget? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it reasonable to assume that, in these reviews 
and reductions down to the present figure of $9.65 billion, you people 
who are directing the destiny of the Navy and the preparedness for 
the security of the Nation feel that vou have the figure down to the 
very least you can get it, or do you feel that there is an opportunity 
to reduce it further? 
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Secretary AnpERSON. We feel, Mr. Sheppard, that we have reduced 
about all that is consistent with the maintenance of a program of 
aving a really effective Navy, which we feel is essential in the light 
of world conditions. 
\Mir. SHppparp. And in this reduction is it reasonable to assume 
there is a percentage of risk involved in this budget? 
Secretary ANDERSON. I think, if you talk in terms of desirability, 
would always be a measure of risk because a great many things 
be desirable. We think, however, that we have a sound and a 
actical budget, taking into consideration the tasks which have been 
oned to the Navy, together with as much appreciation as 1s pos- 
- of not imposing unreasonably upon the Nation’s economy. 
Sueprarpb. Of course, Mr. Secretary, it is an undeterminable 
tor as to what would be the maximum degree of safety that should 
had. I can only assume that, within the functions of the Chiefs 
Staff and those directing the security of our Nation, they have, 
egically speaking, laid down certain plans of procedure if and 
we are attacked by another nation, or if conditions were created 
another nation that made it necessary to increase our military 
wth. Naturally, following a procedure of that character, the 
military branches have to concur as to manpower requirements, tech 
al devices, and so forth, so that there is a maximum degree of secu- 
rity within that strategic pattern. Do you feel this present budget 
will accomplish that objective? 
Secretary ANDuRSON. I think it will, sir. 
Mr. SHepparp. Well, you know Congress is economy minded ¢ 
ll as everybody else. It might be the conclusion of the Congress 
hat you are asking too much money when you ask for $9.65 billion 
lus a carryover. This is going to be a rather difficult question to 
nswer, but one I think is worthy of consideration. Where could 
e cut this budget and not create a greater degree of security hazard? 
Secretary ANDERSON. Congressman, we feel that we have sub- 
mitted a budget which is, as near as our judgment makes it possible 
consistent with what is a good, an essential program for the Navy. 
| should like to say that we will not regard any appropriation as 
ecessarily a requirement to obligate or spend money if, in coming 
months, we find that it cannot in our judgment be appropriately and 
efficiently obligated or spent, but we have measured against our 
request for new obligational authority the amount of money which 
now have obligated and that which we have unobligated, with the 
ea of asking the Congress for what is in our judgment a practical, 
ssential program that will contain as little of what would be super- 
luous or unnecessary as is possible. 
Mr. SHepparp. The point I have been seeking to establish for 
mg period of time is based upon the followmg thinking, Mr. 
ecretarv. I realize the fact that our Nation is economy minded. 
On the other hand, first things must come first, and there is nothing, 
my opinion, that is more important to the welfare of the Nation, 
both in the present and in the future, than adequate security, mili- 
tarily speaking. Hence, the question resolves itself into how much 
a risk we want to take milit: wily in order to avoid destroving 
ourselves by overspending in our economy. As between the general 
operations of Government. including service agencies versus that of 
the military, if I were in the position of finding that the military- 
$1394—53—pt. 1-69 


ws 
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security aspect was in the status of too great a hazard, I personally 
would prefer seeing reductions mé ade i in the field of the service agencies 
Why? Because the principles under which we are existing today, 
insofar as I am able to analyze them, are indicative that if we cannot 
preserve the security of the Nation, the service agencies will go out 
of business anyway. I firmly believe it would have been the exercis, 
of wisdom, to have made more severe cuts in those agencies, becaus: 
I feel we can well forego some of the services we get from the service 
agencies of Government if we have reached the point where we have 
to tighten our belts to preserve our military security. I know the 
present budget has been scrutinized by those presently in authority, 
supported by the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, 
or we would not have this figure before us. I accept the figure wi 
reluctance, and sincerely trust that the judgment of you gentleme: 
and of the Bureau of the Budget is a good one. I hope that vo 
judgment is good and that we will not at a later time find ourselves 
in an embarrassing position from a security point of view. If 
were oe with a known factor insofar as the adverse ee is 
concerned, 1t would be wonde rful. But we are not. We get ma 
reports befor this ¢ ommittee al bout Russia and its produc tive status 
Some are fairly good in their concept, in my opinion, and some are 
» or a based on rumor which is not reliable. But nevertheless 
would fir rather, in carrying out my responsibility to the people 
I represent, see that our national security came first, and that is going 
to be my attitude on this question. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. OstertaG. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. WiceLeswortn. Certainly. 


EFFECT OF KOREAN TRUCE LEADING TO PEACE SETTLEMENT 
ON REQUIREMENTS AND PROGRAM 


Mr. Osrertaa. Mr. Secretary, do you feel that if there is a Korean 
truce leading to a peace settlement, it will in any way alter your 
requirements and your program? 

Admiral Duncan. Not substantially, except for the money which 
is provided for funding specifically the Korean consumption, which 
is in ammunition, for example, and there is money in all services for 
that purpose. There may be some adjustment in that. Insofar as 
the operating forces are concerned, there would be no effect, because 
that goes back to some of the fundamental concepts regarding naval 
forces and the basis we have used to develop our programs over the 
past couple of years. No one can say exactly at what time a war will 
begin. We do not know that. We have tried to take the long-range 
view, as was touched on by Mr. Sheppard, that we develop operating 
forces and maintain them on the basis that we can handle things that 
may happen to us under current conditions. We are living in a period 
of tension. We may live on in a period of tension for many years 
We do not know that. So that in approaching the problem of peace- 
time force levels, if we can call it peacetime, we have to have a force, 
and should have a force, which is well within the capacity of the 
country to maintain, which can handle the things which may happen to 
us in a cold-war situation, and which can flow quickly and efficiently 
into a war situation if we are so unfortunate as to get in one. [ 
might point out in that connection, we are considering a budget and 
estimate for funds required for 1 year, 1954. We take into account 
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fact that we are now beginning to realize on the investment of the 
funds that the Congress provided in 1951, 1952, and 1953, so that for 
this coming year, in the field of major procurement, ships and aircraft, 
this budget for 1954 represents the requirements which take those 
things into consideration. In the longer view, it is quite obvious that 
to maintain forces on the level which this program contemplates, we 
| have to have a larger program of shipbuilding in future years, 
will have to have a larger program of aircraft procurement in 
ture years, so that I think that touches on the thing that you were 
nking of, Mr. Sheppard. As far as the strength of the forces 
ring fiscal year 1954, we will realize on our investment of the last 
ouple of years, but we will have larger requirements to maintain 
ir present-force level during future years. 

We have based our program with a view to meeting not any par- 

ular date or year for going to war, because we feel that is unpre- 

ctable and it is better and more economical to reach a force level 
vhich we can continue over a considerable period, of course taking 
account of new weapons and new developments as they come along. 
That is the basis of the operating force level we have for 1954. 

One point which seems to me to be quite important, and which the 
Secretary touched on, is the matter of the task of naval forces. The 
basic task is the support of the policies of government, foreign and 
domestic; maintaining control of the sea; and supporting and main- 
taining our forces, wherever they may be called on to operate. The 
Navy is a means of projecting our military power to the places where 
it may be needed, cold war or hot war. 

| might say in that connection, too, that naval forces have the 
possibly unique characteristic of being a part of the sovereign te rritory 
of the United States wherever they go on the high seas, worldwide. 
They can be moved and used in accordance with our own will and 
udgment to meet the situations as we see them, without having, you 
might say, to go into consultation with other people. They do have 
that characteristic. 

With regard to your specific question, Mr. Sheppard, on where this 
particular budget could be cut, if it is to be eut—which we think would 
not be good—I cannot find really any areas where substantial cuts 
could be taken without taking a very considerable degree of hazard; 
more than is justified by the current world situation, if we look around 
the world and see the trouble spots. 

Mr. SueprarD. May I interject one question, please? 

Mr. OsrertaG. Surely. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Suepparp. I presume, gentlemen, in your analysis of the poten- 
tials involved you have arrived at what I will express as a complete 
mobilization, industrially speaking. If you have given thought to 
that, either on or off the record, subject to your own requirements, 
what is the considered le ngth of time it would take if we have to start 
an all-out production as of tommorrow, for example, before it would 
get under its full productivity? 

Secretary AnpEeRsoN. I think this ought to be off the record. 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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n to the question of the poss 
armistice, if arrived at between 1 
ed. All through our hearings it 
oul bG ain costs in this budget are the di 
into account the Korean war, based, I believe, 
months ahead Will the fact that an armistice 


major areas, sir 
, 


shipbuilding; it will have no effect on the aircraft pro¢ 


] 1 7 4 7 1 
Wil have no e! ev. on personnel, except for & relative 


small number, I believe, in the Marine Corps, which is in there fo: 


pipeline, ot 5.000 people Those are the major areas of where { 
money goes. They will not be affected 

There will be possibly some effect in the ammunition field. 

Admiral CLEXxTON wee is correct. There is additional ammu 
nition in the budget, as ; pointed out during the hearings. Ther 
is money for jeachenaalinbion to Korea, which is greater than normal 
There is money for fuel for dian and for aircraft for additional 
flying in Korea. There is money for combat pay in the Marine 
Corps in Korea. And there is a pipeline of military personnel in th: 
Marine Corps. 

If the Korean war ceases the Congress can do 1 of 2 things. It 
can appropriate the money and indicate to the President that it wants 
that money withheld during the vear; or it can remove it, depending 
on its own judgment. 

Admiral Duncan. I should like to point out in that regard, too 
sir, that there are certain rather substantial time factors connected 
with the armistice proposals. For a matter of several months there 
will be no decrease in the force levels. It will only be the usage that 
changes. We will not be shooting so many bullets. We will not 
be shooting any But so far as the people and the forces are con- 
cerned, there will not be any material modification in that. It will 
be in the ammunition alone. 

As to the naval forces, they are part of the forces which we have 
built up with the idea of keeping on a level basis and getting away 
from th 1e8e peaks and valleys in our degree of preparedness. That 
particul: ir business of going up and down has cost this country over 
the last 50 vears quite a considerable amount of money. Of course 
the public is going to have to be conditioned to that, because it is 
obvious that there will be a feeling of the war being over and every- 
thing being wonderful and back to peace again. Our naval forces are 
not built or planned for any ups and downs of that kind. 

So the specific answer to vour question, | think, is just about what 
[ have outlined, that the onlv changes you can expect are ae vularly 
in the ammunition field. As to - process of handling, my guess is 
that it would be handled simply by impounding money in the “normal 
budgetary process 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, Admiral, there will be some ad- 
justments in order, but there will be no substantial change in your 
overall budget picture? 

Admiral Duncan. That is correct. 
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\ir. Ostertrac. Because your program is based upon seapower, 
hich applies to the world conditions and tension? 
\dmiral Duncan. That is right. 
\ir. Osrertac. And maintaining control of the sea. Am I sub- 
st intially correct? 
\dmiral Duncan. And maintaining it on a level basis, of course 
ing an active interest in changes which are generated by the de- 
lopment of new weapons. 
Mr. Ostertac. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 


ADDITIONS TO BUDGET FOR KOREAN WAR COSTS 


\dmiral CLextron. Mr. Chairman, you requested a long time ago 
that I give you a recapitulation of those items. This morning I 
turned it over to the secretary of the committee. 

Mr. Wiaciesworts. The recapitulation, of course, does not in- 
lude the full cost of operations out there; it merely covers the addi- 
tional money put in for ammunition and various other items. The 
otal does not represent anything like the overall cost of operations in 
Korea. 

Admiral Ciexron. No, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. That runs to several billion dollars a year; 
loes it not? 

Admiral CLexton. I read in the newspaper the other day that the 
{rmy said that the cost of Korea was $5 billion a year. 

Mr. WiceLtesworrn. The recapitulation you have given us for 
noney which has been added over and above the general operations 
n respect to fiscal 1954 aggregates $134.1 million? 

Admiral CLtexton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. There will be an occupation of Korea just the 
same; will there not? 

Admiral Duncan. That is something which gets determined, sir, 
by the gentlemen who are going to meet out there. We do not know 
what will be involved. 

| might mention one thing which has an effect and possibly makes 
i difference in these things about the cost is the fact that we rotate 
our forces. That is why we require no pipeline in the Navy as such 
of any substantial size, because the people go with their ships in and 
out. That is true of our forces in the Mediterranean. They go over 
there for 4 or 5 months and then come back. Their families and friends 
do not go with them. The same thing is true in the Far East. We 
otate the forces out there as a part of the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. General Shepherd, have you anything to add 
to the general picture? 

General SuerHerD. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to substan- 
tiate what the Secretary and Admiral Duncan have said. I feel, 
without regard to whether Korea keeps on or not, that we must 

ep the Marine Corps at the strength, as directed by Congress, of 

divisions and 8 air wings, because the Marines are the means of 
projecting our naval policy ashore. ‘The Marines must be ready, 
not only during wartime but also during peacetime, to carry out the 
policies of our country. So far as I can foresee at this moment, 
solution of the Korean situation will not directly affect this require- 
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ment that we maintain our forces in full readiness. This should he 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General SHerHerD. That is about all I have to say, sir. 


PRIORITY LIST FOR SHIPBUILDING BUDGET 


Mr. Wicciesworrsa. I have one other question, Mr. Secretary 
When Admiral Fechteler was here discussing the 1954 shipbuilding 
program and the new ships included in it, the committee asked him 
if he could furnish a priority list such as was furnished last year, | 
believe. Ido not think that has as yet been submitted. 

Secretary ANDERSON. We will submit one to you, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. WiegGLeswortu. Can you indicate by looking at this list of 
new ships included in the 1954 program, the priority attached to the 
various items by the Navy? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Under the current thinking the top priority 
would be the new CVA aircraft carrier. 

Mr. WiegeLteswortu. That is the third carrier in the Forrestal 
class? 

Secretary ANpERSON. Yes, sir. We will be glad to submit a pro- 
gram as we see it now for the committee on all the ships. 

Mr. Wiacaieswortn. I would like to have that for the puproses o! 
the committee before the bill is marked up. 

Secretary ANDERSON. We can give it to you today, sir. 

Admiral Duncan. I will not bother marking up this copy, sir, but 
we will submit you a list on that basis. 

Secretary ANDERSON. We will have it for you this afternoon. 

The following is the list of ships in the 1954 shipbuilding and conversion 
program, in order of priority, within the funds requested: 

Priority Quantity 


Attack aircraft carrier (new 

Destrover ew 

Sul marine (new 

Minesweeper (165 feet) (new) 

Dock landing ship (new 

Mine hunter (n¢ 

Ammunition shift 

Attack cargo ship ( 

Radar picket escort ship (complete DE hulls as 
Radar picket ship escort ship mversion 
Small landing craft 

Attack aircraft carrier (CVA 41 class conversion 
Escort vessel (new 

Tank landing ship (new) .. 


The ships listed are the minimum numbers which the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Chief of Naval Operations believe necessary. Any change in funds 
appropriated may necessitate a priority readjustment. If the funds appropriated 
by the Congress for the 1954 shipbuilding and conversion program are less thar 
the amount needed to build all ships in the above list, the Navy requests the 
right to make such readjustments in the types and numbers of ships to be built 
as may best utilize the available funds. 


Mr. WieGieswortH. Are there any other questions? If not, we 
thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. The committee will stand 
adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 

Secretary ANDERSON. We all in the Navy are grateful to the 
committee because you have been most helpful to us. We appreciate 
it. 
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